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Art.  I. — Lyceums, 

These  institutions  have  engaged  so  much  attention  of  late, 
and  appear  to  promise  so  much  benefit  to  the  republic,  that  v,'e 
think  it  necessary  to  give  some  account,  while  yet  we  may,  of 
their  origin  and  progress,  to  which  we  shall  add  observations 
upon  their  design  and  proper  administration.  There  has  always  * 
been  a  proneness  to  neglect  the  collecting  and  recording  of 
contemporary  facts  respecting  important  events  and  changes  in 
human  affairs,  unless  diey  savored  of  war,  massacre,  murder, 
and  usurpation,  and  then  the  dates,  causes,  and  circumstances 
are  preserved  with  great  pains,  and  commonly  with  great  accu- 
racy. But  advances  in  arts  and  science,  and  other  events  of  a 
purely  intellectual  or  moral  nature,  which  mark  the  triumphs  of 
mind,  instead  of  brute  force  and  rude  passions,  have  generally 
been  the  last  to  excite  the  attention  of  the  learned  and  pains- 
taking. No  *01d  Mortality'  has  searched  for  theu* monuments, 
and  he  would  have  found  that  few  were  ever  ere  :ted,  if  he  had, 
as  if  nature,  with  her  accustomed  economy,  would  not  allow 
that  to  be  done  for  her  favorite  children,  which  they  were  capa- 
ble of  doing  for  themselves.  Not  to  dwell  on  the  well  known 
case  of  Homer,  whose  birthplace  was  always  doubtful,  and 
whosp  birth  itself  is  becoming  so,  it  may  be  observed  that  the 
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invention  and  early  history  of  printing  and  engra\'ing  are  involved 
in  considerable  obscurity ;  and  that  anodier  discovery,  not  a  whit 
less  important  tiian  that  of  Columbus,  has  had,  not  only  indi- 
viduals who  contended  for  the  honor  of  having  made  it,  but  also 
has  had,  and  still  has  rival  legislatures  and  nations,  who  endeav- 
our to  seize  and  appropriate  the  bays.  To  these  instances  we 
beg  to  add,  that  railroads,  which  promise,  with  the  aid  of  a  new 
application  of  the  agent  above  referred  to,  a  most  important 
addition  to  human  jjower  and  improvement,  cannot  now  be  traced 
to  their  origin.  We  believe  iliat  no  antiquarian  or  engineer 
pretends  to  designate  the  date  or  place  of  their  first  introduction. 
We  may  be  thought  to  exaggerate  tlie  importance  of  our  subject, 
by  comparing  it  with  those  master  arts  and  agents,  which  have 
influenced,  if  not  formed, >Jftiy{e^rfnreioF.iiaapy)ii!B^^ and  nations, 
and  will  do  so  more  and  ih6re'in«tiiT>e  to'cohie-;'  felifl  diere  is  no 
doubt  that  there  are  cool  and  sagflcioils,;fiien.iEtrilong  our  contem- 
poraries, who  attach  full  as  mi^^h.iilfioftancc  to  the  lyceum 
system,  as  the  inventors  and'.epd^j  pcaotif^r^pf  jhe  most  useful 
arts  did  to  them.  '•'  *'•  •  •*•  /  •  •*  •  *  .: 

Associations  for  mutual  improvement,  under  the  names  of 
Philosophical  Clubs,  Lyceums,  Debating  Societies,  &;c.  are  not 
of  recent  date.  But  what  may  be  termed  the  lyceum  system, 
in  its  modern  sense,  was  first  suggested  to  tlie  public  in  the 
eleventh  number  of  the  Journal  of  Education,  at  which  time  die 
tide  hnd  not  been  fixed  upon.  Soon  after  that,  it  assumed  its 
present  name,  and  the  execution  of  the  plan  was  first  commenced 
in  the  county  of  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  and  die  first  branch 
organized  in  the  town  of  Millbury.  Tliis  event  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  the  establishment  of  fifteen  or  twenty  other  lyceuras 
in  the  same  county.  Tlie  Worcester  County  Lyceum  was 
organized  at  Leicester,  in  February  of  182G.  Not  long  after 
several  lyceums  were  organized  in  Windham  county,  Connecti- 
cut, which  soon  excited  a  new  interest  on  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion, not^ly  in  diat  county,  but  diroughout  the  State,  and  led 
to  die  formation  of  a  society  in  Connecticut  for  the  improvement 
of  education. 

Branches  of  die  lyceum  are  now  organized  in  nearly  every 
State  in  the  Union,  and  a  deep  and  general  interest  manifested 
upon  the  subject  in  every  portion  of  the  country,  particularly 
at  die  south.  Several  counties  in  Kentucky  have  organized 
lyceums,  and  upon  a  plan  which  is  intended  to  embrace  the 
State. 
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One  object  which  the  lyceura  system  will  probably  effect 
soon,  is  the  organization  of  teachers  in  every  part  of  tlie  country, 
into  a  body,  which  will  enable  them  all  to  consult  and  assist  one 
another  in  procuring  for  tlie  profession  tliat  respectability,  influ- 
ence, and  support,  which  its  importance  demands.  In  most 
lyceums,  teachers  are  not  only  members,  but  they  form  a  branch 
association  among  themselves,  widi  the  view  of  aiding  each 
otlier  in  their  particular  pursuits.  This  connexion  of  teachers 
wiUi  lyceums  will  furnish  them  with  organs  through  which  to  act 
m  concert,  for  each  otlier's  improvement,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
profession  and  of  education.  Lyceums  not  only  furnish  teachers 
with  channels  of  intercommunication,  but  wiUi  apparatus  and 
other  accommodations  for  their  improvement  in  the  several 
towns.  Perhaps  the  time  may  come  when  county  lyceums  may 
form,  or  funiish  boards  of  examiners  for  school  teachers,  meet- 
ing for  that  purpose  twice  a  year,  when  all  who  wish  to  procure 
certificates  or  licenses  to  teach,  must  present  themselves  for 
examination.  Perhaps  no  step  could  more  raise  the  profession, 
though  it  is  probably  a  distant  one. 

No  subject  can  be  more  important  than  raising  the  qualifica- 
tions of  teachers,  and  the  respectability  and  support  of  the  pro- 
fession, and  no  measure  is  probably  so  well  calculated  to  effect 
this  most  desirable  object,  as  teachers'  meetings,  under  the 
advantages  which  a  lyceum  in  every  town  might  afford. 

The  most  respectable  teachers  in  several  ol  the  States  have 
already  agreed  to  unite  in  definite  measures  to  organize  lyceums, 
with  the  particular  view  of  forming  tliemselves  in  a  body,  with 
such  facilities  as  will  enable  them  to  unite  their  views  and  efforts 
for  their  mutual  good,  and  for  the  good  of  their  country. 

We  do  not  know  that  an  idea  of  the  general  design  of  a 
lyceum,  and  at  the  same  time  a  model  for  its  organization,  can 
be  obtained  better  than  from  a  constitution  prepared  by  an  able 
hand  for  the  lyceum  at  Charlestown,  Massachusetts. 

CONSTITUTION. 

Article  1.  The  objects  of  the  lyceum  arc  the  improvement 
of  its  members  in  useful  knowledge,  and  the  advancement  of 
popular  education. 

Art.  2.  To  effect  these  objects,  they  will  hold  meetings  for 
reading,  discussions,  or  lectures,  illustrating  the  sciences  ;  and 
as  it  is  found  convenient,  will  procure  a  library,  apparatus  for 
illustrating  the  sciences,  and  a  collection  of  plants,  minerals, 
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and  other  natural  or  artificial  productions.  They  will  also,  as 
they  have  opportunity,  take  measures  for  procuring  exact  surveys 
of  the  town,  and  ascertain,  as  far  as  possible,  by  records,  tradi- 
tions, or  monuments,  the  antiquities  and  history  of  the  place. 

Art,  3.  Any  person  of  good  moral  character  may  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  lyceum  by  subscribing  the  constitution  and  paying 
into  the  treasury  annually,  two  dollars,  or  twenty  dollars  at  any 
one  time.  Persons  under  eighteen  years  of  age  will  be  entitled 
to  all  the  privileges  of  the  society,  except  voting,  for  half  the 
annual  sum  above  named. 

Art.  4.  The  officers  of  the  lyceum  shall  be  a  president, 
secretary,  treasurer,  and  four  assistants,  to  be  appointed  by  bal- 
lot on  the  first  Wednesday  of  May,  annually. 

Art.  5.  The  president,  secretary,  and  treasurer,  will  perform 
the  duties  usually  appertaining  to  their  offices.  These  officers, 
together  with  the  four  assistants,  will  also  constitute  a  board  of 
directors,  to  whom  the  general  oversight  and  management  of  the 
institution  will  be  committed.  They  will  procure  a  place  for 
the  meetings  of  the  society,  appoint  the  time  for  these  meetings, 
and  give  due  notice  thereof;  select  and  engage  the  lecturers 
when  this  is  necessary,  and  make  such  other  provision  or  arrange- 
ments for  the  lectures,  discussions,  or  readings,  as  their  discretion 
shall  dictate ;  subject,  however,  in  all  cases  to  any  instructions 
which  they  shall  receive  from  the  society.  In  the  absence  of 
the  president  at  any  meeting,  the  senior  assistant  present  shall 
preside.  The  board  of  directors  are  authorised  to  draw  on  the 
treasurer  for  any  sums  necessary  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
lyceum. 

.Art.  6.  This  lyceum  will  cooperate  with  the  Middlesex  County 
Lyceum,  and  appoint  delegates  to  attend  its  meetings. 

Art,  7.  The  president,  or  any  five  members,  will  hav2  power 
to  call  a  special  meeting  of  the  society,  which  meeting  shall  be 
regular,  if  notice  thereof  be  given  by  publication  or  otherwise, 
at  least  five  days  previous  to  the  time  appointed. 

Art.  8.  The  foregoing  articles  may  be  altered  or  amended  by 
vote  of  two  thirds  of  the  members  present  at  any  regular  meet- 
ing ;  said  alteration  or  amendment  having  been  proposed  at  a 
regular  meeting  not  less  than  four  weeks  previous  to  the  one  at 
which  it  is  acted  on. 

The  zeal  and  activity  which  exist  at  tlie  present  lime  in  favor 
of  these  institutions,  have  one  merit  at  least ;  tliey  do  not  directly 
occasion  any  mischief.  Doubtless  men  of  experience  will  not 
hastily  indulge  any  very  sangume  hopes  of  sudden  and  vast 
anielioration  in  society  and  the  conduct  of  human  afikirs  by 
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means  of  this  or  any  other  instrument  or  cause ;  but  we  do 
smcerely  believe  that  if  the  thing  be  followed  up  with  judicious 
and  steady  efforts,  and  the  excellent  spirit  which  now  prevails 
not  only  in  this  State,  but  also  in  parts  remote  and  comparatively 
new,  be  skilfully  and  carefully  directed,  the  result  will  be  a 
gradual  diminution  of  low  amusements  and  degrading  indul- 
gences, and  a  large  addition  to  individual  happiness,  and  to  the 
virtue,  power,  and  prosperity  of  the  community. 

So  many  people  have  come  forward  with  schemes  of  improve- 
ment and  perfectibility,  so  many  patents  for  the  imparting  of 
knowledge,  and  so  many  panaceas  for  the  soul ;  and  the  public 
press  has  become  so  addicted  to  the  business  of  puffing  in  all 
departments,  that  there  is  now  a  days,  as  there  ought  to  be,  a  very 
general  distrust  of  that  which  comes  forward  with  an  air  of  much 
pretension,  either  of  disinterestedness  or  utility.  The  lyceum 
has  cdme  forward  with  much  modesty,  and  with  omens  which 
we  think  favorable.  Undoubtedly  the  most  favorable  of  all  is, 
that  sensible,  respectable,  and  practical  men  are  taking  an  interest 
and  the  lead  in  it.  Upon  such  the  success  of  every  insutution, 
however  good  in  itself,  must  ultimately  depend.  If  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  lyceum  the  strongest  and  most  informed 
minds,  not  only  of  each  town  and  village,  but  also  by  means  of 
books  and  correspondence,  those  of  the  eminent  pliilosophers  and 
philanthropists  oi  distant  and  ultramarine  states,  can  be  brought 
in  contact  with  the  minds  of  plain  farmers,  mechanics,  and  their 
children;  and  if  these  can  be  made  to  acquire  a  taste  for 
intellectual  amusements,  and  feats  of  mind,  instead  of  sensual 
pleasures,  and  qualifications  which  are  common  to  them  and  the 
brutes,  tlien  indeed  the  modern  lyceum  will  form,  much  more 
than  did  the  ancient,  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  a  republic  and 
of  the  human  race. 

We  think  that  the  success  of  the  lyceum  will  depend  much 
upon  the  sort  of  views  and  hopes  which  the  organizers  and 
leaders  hold  out.  Notliing  can  be  so  dangerous  to  it  as  that 
revulsion  of  feeling,  which  will  take  place,  if,  from  exaggeration, 
incompetency  or  inattention  in  ihem^  the  uninformed  members 
should  conceive  too  high  hopes,  or  not  be  led  without  delay  to 
some  of  the  sources  of  knowledge,  and  learn  to  exult  in  some 
useful  acquisition,  some  qualification  secured,  which  the  low 
minded,  the  sensual,  and  the  idle  cannot  possess.  In  steps  of 
this  sort,  something  is  always  lost  or  gained.  We  have  observed 
that  associations  formed  for  improvement  of  any  kind,  if  unsuc- 
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cessful,  make  those  concerned,  and  those  around  them,  shy  of 
entering  into  new  ones.  Some  of  the  lyceuras  have  akeady 
erected  buildings,  or  appropriated  apartments,  and  commenced 
their  collections  of  the  instruments  and  objects  of  the  natural 
sciences.  Many  are  already  seeking  for  lecturers,  who  a^d  to  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  astronomy,  geology,  chemistry,  &tc. 
a  faculty  of  speaking  to  an  audience  with  plainness  and  perspi- 
cuity ;  salaries  are  offered  to  such  gentlemen,  and  if  it  would 
not  be  an  object  to  become  a  lyceum  lecturer  as  a  profession, 
yet  it  may  be  to  tliose  who  are  preparing  for  the  professions, 
and  revising  and  perfecting  their  knowledge. 

There  are  some  subjects  to  which  the  labors  of  lyceums  have 
not  yet  been  turned,  but  to  which  we  tliink  they  might  be 
turned  very  profitably ;  we  mean  law,  political  economy,  history, 
and  politics.  We  cannot  conceive  a  more  entertaining  or  useful 
exercise  tlian  a  lectiure,  with  apt  historical  illustrations,  upon  the 
policy  of  a  naval  force  for  tliis  countr}',  tlie  utility  and  proper 
organization  of  the  militia,  the  advantages  and  dangers  oi  popu- 
lar legislatures,  tlie  qualifications  and  duties  of  representatives, 
jurors,  and  judges ;  or  of  municipal  officers,  schoolmasters,  &tc. 
What  a  fund  of  pleasing  and  useful  ideas  upon  all  these  and  other 
subjects,  might  two  or  three  of  the  best  educated  men  in  every 
village  embody  for  the  use  and  improvement  of  the  whole. 
How  interesting  is  it  to  farmers  to  be  made  acquainted  with 
tiie  invention  and  gradual  improvement  of  their  most  common 
and  apparently  simple  utensils;  widi  what  delight  do  tliey 
listen  to  a  narrative  of  the  discovery  and  transplantation  of 
a  new  kind  or  variety  of  delicious  fruit,  or  esculent  vegetable, 
which  they  enjoy  without  knowing  what  science  and  pains  its 
introduction  cost.  Besides  accurate  and  scientific  information 
on  such  subjects,  or  on  almost  any  subject,  may  light  the  latent 
spark,  which  will  kindle  and  expand  until  the  whole  soul  glows 
with  tlie  Promethean  fire,  whose  origin,  like  its  final  object, 
is  Heaven. 
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Art.  n. — Sketches  of  Irish  Character.      By  Mrs  S.  C.  HikLL. 

This  is  the  most  interesting  book  we  have  recently  seen.  It 
has  freshness  and  wit,  with  much  of  the  philosophy  and  still 
more  of  the  pathos  of  nature.  A  notice  of  it  is  not  misplaced 
on  a  work  of  education  ;  for  where  can  such  an  aggregate  of 
misery  and  degradation  be  found,  so  obviously  owing  to  die 
want  of  intellectual  and  moral  culture,  as  in  Ireland.  An  indi- 
vidual instance  of  neglected  education  has  weight  with  us;  but 
what  lesson  can  be  more  eloquent  and  impressive  than  the  suf- 
ferings and  depravity  of  a  whole  people  !  It  is  vain  to  attribute 
the  misery  of  Ireland  to  the  oppressive  laws  of  England  ;  it  is 
her  own  debased  state  that  invites  tyranny, — nay,  almost  renders 
it  necessary.  Ignorance  is  the  strong  chain  of  Irish  bondage ; 
and  until  that  is  broken,  emancipation  is  a  powerless  word. 
We  talk  of  the  dreary  nKX)rs  and  unproductive  bogs  of  this 
unhappy  country  ;  alas,  neglected  education  is  the  origin  of 
all  her  evils  ;  let  the  dreary  waste  of  intellect  be  cultivated,  and 
the  rich  soil  of  Irish  hearts  carefully  tilled,  and  properly  planted, 
and  we  shall  soon  see  the  Green  Isle  as  prosperous  as  it  is 
beautiful.  But  the  process  of  degradation  has  been  long  ;  and 
long  must  be  the  process  of  recovery.  Honest  independence 
is  the  characteristic  of  every  one  who  has  been  *  well  brought 
up.^  *  Depend  upon  thyself,'  is  tlie  great  rule  for  individual 
success,  and  for  national  gloiy.  It  is  the  absence  of  this  saving 
principle,  which  makes  the  Irish  peasant  a  mere  creature  of 
sensual  wants,  and  temporary  expedients.  The  following 
sketch  conveys  a  lesson  that  cannot  be  too  strenuously  incul- 
cated by  parents  and  instructors  : — 

'  Shane  Thurlough,  "  as  dacent  a  boy,"  and  Shane's  wife,  as 
"  clane-skinncd  a  girl,"  as  any  in  the  world.  There  is  Shane, 
an  active,  handsome-looking  fellow,  leaning  over  the  half  door 
of  his  cottage,  kicking  a  hole  in  the  wall  with  his  brogue,  and 
picking  up  all  the  large  gravel  within  his  reach,  to  pelt  the 
ducks  with — these  useful  Irish  scavengers.  Let  us  speak 
to  him. 

* "  Good  morrow,  Shane  !" 

*  "  Och  !  the  bright  bames  of  heaven  on  ye  every  day  !  and 
kindly  welcome,  my  lady — and  won't  ye  step  in  and  rest — 
it  's  powerful  hot,  and  a  beautiful  summer,  sure — the  Lord  be 
praised  I" 
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*  "  Thank  you,  Shane.  I  thought  you  were  going  to  cut  the 
hay-field  to-day — if  a  heavy  shower  comes,  it  will  be  spoiled  ;  it 
has  been  fit  for  the  scythe  these  two  days." 

*  "  Sure  it 's  all  owing  to  that  thief  o'  the  world,  Tom  Parrel, 
my  lady.  Did  n't  he  promise  me  the  loan  of  his  scythe  1  and, 
by  the  same  token,  I  was  to  pay  him  for  it ;  depinding  on  that, 
I  did  n't  buy  one,  which  I  have  been  threatening  to  do  this  last 
two  year." 

*  "  But  why  do  n*t  you  go  to  Carrick  and  purchase  one  V* 

'  "  To  Carrick  ! — Och,  't  is  a  good  step  to  Carrick  ;  and  my 
toes  are  on  the  ground  (saving  your  presence,)  for  I  depinded 
on  Tim  Jarvis  to  tell  Andy  Capler,  the  brogue  maker,  to  do  my 
shoes  ;  and,  bad  luck  to  him,  the  spalpeen  !  he  forgot  it." 

*  "  Where  's  your  pretty  wife,  Shane  V* 

*  "  She  's  in  all  the  wo  o'  the  world,  ma'am,  dear.  And  she 
puts  the  blame  of  it  on  me,  though  I  'm  not  in  the  faut  this  time, 
any  how  ;  the  child  's  taken  the  small  pock,  and  she  depinded 
on  me  to  tell  the  doctor  to  cut  it  for  the  cow  pock ;  and  I  depin- 
ded on  Kitty  Cackle,  the  limmer,  to  tell  the  doctor's  own  man, 
and  thought  she  would  not  forget  it,  becase  the  boy 's  her  bach- 
eh>r — but  out  o'  sight  out  o'  mind — the  niver  a  word  she  told 
him  about  it ;  and  the  baby  has  got  it  nateral ;  and  the  woman  's 
in  heart  trouble  (to  say  nothing  o'  myself)  ; — and  it  the  first, 
and  all." 

' ''  I  am  very  sorry,  indeed,  for  you  have  got  a  much  better 
wife  than  most  men." 

*  "  That 's  a  true  word,  my  lady— only  she  's  fidgetty-Iike, 
sometimes ;  and  says  I  do  n't  hit  the  nail  on  the  head  quick 
enougii ;  and  she  takes  a  deal  more  trouble  than  she  need  about 
many  a  thing." 

' ''  I  do  not  think  I  ever  saw  Ellen's  wheel  without  flax  before, 
Shane  !" 

'  **  Bad  cess  to  the  wheel  ! — I  got  it  this  morning  about  that 
too — I  depinded  on  John  Williams  to  bring  the  flax  from  O'Fla- 
harty's  this  day  week,  and  he  forgot  it;  and  she  says  I  ought 
to  have  brought  it  myself,  and  I  close  to  the  spot  :  but  where  's 
the  good,  says  I,  sure  he  '11  bring  it  next  time." 

*  **  I  suppose,  Shane,  you  will  soon  move  into  the  new  cottage, 
at  Clurn  Hill.  I  passed  it  to-day,  and  it  looked  so  cheerful  ; 
and  when  you  get  there,  you  must  take  Ellen's  advice,  and 
depend  solely  on  yourself." 

*  *'  Och,  ma'am  dear,  do  n't  mintion  it — sure  it 's  that  makes 
me  so  down  in  the  mouth,  this  very  minit.  Sure  I  saw  that 
born  blackguard.  Jack  Waddy,  and  he  comes  in  here,  quite 
innocent-iike— ^  Shane,  you  've  an  eye  to  'Squire's  new  lodge/ 
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says  he.  '  May  be  I  have/  says  I.  *  I  am  ye*r  man/  says  he. 
'  How  so/  says  I.  *  Sure  I'm  as  good  as  married  to  my  lady's 
maid/  said  he  ;  *  and  I'JI  spake  to  the  'Squire  for  you,  my  own 
self.'  *  The  blessing  be  about  ye/  says  I,  quite  grateful, — and 
we  took  a  strong  cup  on  the  strength  of  it  ;  and  depindins^  on 
him,  I  thought  all  safe, — and  what  d'ye  thmk,  my  lady  ?  Why, 
himself  stalks  into  the  place — talked  the  'Squire  over,  to  be 
sure — and  without  so  much  ashy  ye'r  lave,  sates  himself  and 
his  new  wife  on  the  lase  in  the  house  ;  and  I  may  go  whistle." 

*  **  It  was  a  great  pity,  Shane,  that  you  did  n't  go  yourself  to 
Mr  Clurn." 

*  "  That's  a  true  word  for  ye,  ma'am  dear  ;  but  it 's  hard  if  a 
poor  man  can't  have  a  friend  to  depind  on."  ' 

The  following  story  is,  we  think,  uncommonly  fine.  The 
fable  is  marked  by  the  rich  imagination  of  the  enthusiastic  Irish, 
there  is  deep  eloquence  and  practical  wisdom  in  the  solemn 
advice  of  the  old  grandfather, — then  over  the  whole  there  is 
breatlied  the  spirit  of  simple  and  beautiful  morality,  which  God 
himself  teaches  to  the  pure  in  heart.  There  is  a  law  in  Iceland 
that  no  woman  shall  be  allowed  to  marry,  who  carmot  read  and 
write  ;  therefore,  we  will  be  bound,  it  is  a  rare  tiling  for  an 
Iceland  belle  to  be  reduced  to  the  sad  dilemma,  in  which  poor 
Anty  M'Queen  found  herself. 

'  Anastasia  McQueen  was  a  merry,  laughing  blue-eyed  lass, 
somewhat  short,  and  without  one  good  feature  in  her  face  ;  yet 
the  gipsy  was  esteemed  pretty.  It  was  really  very  provoking — 
she  was  anything  but  pretty  ;  and  yet  it  was  absolutely  impos- 
sible to  look  on  her  face  an  J  thmk  so,  she  had  such  coaxing 
smiles,  and  that  heart-felt  charm,  a  sweet,  low  voice — "  an 
excellent  tiling  in  woman  ;"  and  so  many  "  ah,  do's,  [and  ah, 
do  n'ts,"  and  a  trick  of  blushing, — and  blushes  stealing  over  a 
pure  white  skin  are,  it  must  be  confessed,  very  agreeable  things 
indeed  ;  then  tliere  was  a  joyousness  about  her  perfectly  irre- 
sistible. But  I  may  affirm  now  that  I  am  not  looking  at  her — 
the  little  hussey  was  any  thing  but  pretty.' 

This  damsel  with  scarlet  cloak  and  stuffed  petticoat,  is  often 
seen  trudging  toward  the  Castle  of  Coolliull,  where  resides  old 
Gray  Lambert ;  for  old  Gray  Lambert  has  a  clever  grandson 
at  sea      On  her  way  thither  tlic  merry  lass  meets  the  f  ostman. 

*  Good  even,  and  God  save  ye.  Mister  John,'  quoth  she.  The 
Postman  was  never  given  to  much  speaking,  and  he  nodded. 

*  May  be  you  would  n't  have  a  bit  of  a  letther  for  Gray  Lam- 
bert ?'      John  stopped,  and  so  did  the  horse  ;  and  John  took 
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from  his  bag  a  long,  narrow,  dirty  looking  letter,  presented  it, 
replaced  his  bag,  and  journeyed  on.  Anty  stopped,  and  looked 
after  him  ;  '  John,  John,  I  want  to  spake  to  ye.'  John  again 
stopped.  '  I  wanted  to  ask  ye  if  so  be  that  ye  found — I  mean 
met — a — a — I  thought  may  be  ye  might  have — ah,  John,  ye 
know  what,  for  poor  Anty  ?'  John  took  the  })ipe  from  his 
moutli  and   simply  said,  '  May  be  ye  '11  tell  a  body,  who  likes 

I)lain  spakeing,  what  ye'r  after  ?'  '  Well  tliin,  John,  have  ye  a 
etther  for  me  ?'  *  Yes !  why  did  n't  ye  ask  mc  that  a  while 
ago,  and  not  give  me  the  trouble  of  taking  off  my  bag  twice  ?' 
'  Why  did  n't  ye  give  it  to  me,  and  I  to  the  fore  ?  sure  ye  knew 
ye  had  it.*  Why  look  ye,  Anty  M*Quecn,  1  have  been  thirty 
years  a  Postman,  and  I  have  always  done  what  the  back  of  the 
letther  tould  me  ;  and  look,  the  direction  on  that  is,  "Anty  Mc- 
Queen, Hill  Sid/B,  Bannow,  County  of  Wexford,  Ireland,  Post 
Paid  ;  to  the  care  of  John  Williams,  Bannow  Postman  ;  to  be 
kept  till  called  for."  And  sure  it  was  no  business  of  mine  to 
give  it  ye  till  ye  called  for  it,  or  what  I  consider  the  same  thing 
asked  for  it  ?'      Poor  Anty  slumbered  not  tliat  night. 

'  Her  father's  cottage  was  on  the  hill  side,  and  a  very  neat 
cabin  it  was  ;  well  filled  too  with  children  of  all  ages  and  sizes, 
from  Anty,  the  eldest,  who,  in  her  own  opinion,  was  quite  old 
enough  to  be  married,  down  to  a  fat,  rosy  **lump  of  a  boy,"  who, 
although  hardly  able  to  crawl,  fought  manfully  with  the  pig  for 
every  potatoe  it  took  into  its  mouth.  The  household,  with  the 
exception  of  Anty,  were  all  fast  asleep,  and,  from  the  nature  of 
her  dress  (according  to  the  fashionable  acceptance  of  the  word, 
she  might  have  been  called  full  dressed,  t.  e.  half  naked,)  it 
might  be  supposed  she  had  been  in  bed  ;  however,  there  she 
6a  over  the  dying  embers  of  the  fire  ;  an  end  of  candle  stuck 
in  a  scooped  potato,  that  served  as  a  candlesticic,  and  an  open 
letter  in  her  hand,  which  she  turned  one  way,  and  then  ano- 
ther, without  being  able  to  understand  a  single  word  of  its 
contents. 

*  Poor  Anty  !  it  was  only  when  she  had  received  from  the 
Postman  the  long-expected  epistle,  that  it  occurred  to  her  she 
was  utterly  unable  to  peruse  it.  Indeed  she  could  hardly  deci- 
pher print.  But  as  to  the  writing  she  never  had  a  pen  in  her 
hand  in  her  life.  Had  she  been  inclined  to  make  confidants  of 
her  father  and  mother,  she  would  have  been  precisely  in  the 
same  dilemma  ;  for  they  were  equally  ignorant ;  and  bitterly 
did  she  regret  the  obstinacy  of  her  disposition,  which  prevented 
her  barkening  to  Master  Ben,  when  he  counselled  her  to  be- 
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come  a  scholar.  Gray  Lambert,  she  knew,  would  at  once  have 
read  every  word  of  it  ;  "  for  he  had  great  learning.'*  But,  un- 
fortunately, as  her  sweetheart  was  no  other  than  his  grandson, 
she  did  not  exactly  wish  him  to  have  so  much  subject-matter  to 
jest  her  about ;  she  had  taken  the  letter'to  Mary-the-Mant,  who, 
next  to  Peggy  the  Fisher,  perhaps  knew  more  about  the  love 
afiairs  of  the  neighborhood  than  anybody  else.  But  Mary-the- 
Mant  was  not  at  home — gone  to  Waterford — would  not  be  back 
for  three  days  !  Master  Ben  then  occurred  to  her.  But  no  ! 
she  could  not  bear  him  to  read  it  for  her  ;  not  that  he  would 
laugh  ;  oh  no  !  but  he  would  feel  no  interest,  and  perhaps  find 
fault  with  the  skill  of  a  practised  critic,  and  condemn  the  spelling 
and  diction  of  her  beloved  letter  without  mercy.  What  could 
»he  do  1  Letty  Connor  ;  she  was  well  educated  ;  but  then  she 
bad  been  a  sort  of  a  rival  of  hers,  and  she  did  not  wish  her  to 
know  any  thing  at  all  about  the  matter.  John  Williams  ?  No ; 
he  would  make  so  much  fun  of  her  in  his  own  way.  What 
should  she  do  ? — There  she  sat  over  the  fire,  twisting  and  turn- 
ing the  manuscript  ;  that  looked,  to  tell  the  truth,  like  a  col- 
lection of  strange  hieroglyphics,  more  than  any  thing  else  ;  and 
ai\er  much  consideration,  Anty  resolved  on  two  things';  one, 
even  to  take  the  letter  to  Gray  Lambert  (for  waiting  three  entire 
days  for  Mary-the-Mant  was  out  of  the  question),  and  get  him 
to  read  it.  The  other  was,  to  offer  herself  again  as  a  pupil  to 
Mr  Ben,  and  get  herself  taught  writing  '*  out  of  hand  ;" — all 
in  a  minute,  and  surprise  her  lover  (who  was  a  wonderful  scholar 
entirely,)  with  her  acquirements. 

*  The  next  morning  Anty  arrived  at  Coolhull  before  Lambert 
had  finished  his  prayers  ;  for  on  peeping  through  a  large  slit 
in  the  door,  she  saw  the  old  man  on  his  knees  before  a  crucifix, 
at  the  farther  end  of  the  great  hall ;  Bang  sitting  by  his  side, 
while  the  bright  red  light  of  morning  streamed  through  one  of 
the  broken  windows,  and  rested  on  their  heads.  Her  visit  was 
immediately  noticed  by  the  faithful  dog,  whose  scent,  or  ear, 
soon  discovered  that  she  was  outside.  He  walked  steadily  to 
the  time-worn  door,  and  laying  his  long  nose  on  the  ground, 
sniffed  loudly  three  or  four  times,  and  moved  his  tail  slowly  in 
token  of  recognition,  as  she  entered.  The  young  girl  busied 
herself  in  lighting  the  fire,  and  settling  the  few  rude  articles  of 
furniture,  according  to  her  own  taste,  until  Gray  Lambert's 
orisons  were  finished.  When  he  arose  from  his  knees,  she 
knelt  and  asked  his  blessing. 

*  **  Well,  anty,  what 's  come  to  ye,  my  child,  to  be  two  good 
miles  from  your  own  home,  and  it  not  six  o'clock  yet :  ye  weren't 
heavy  for  sleep  this  morning,  I  'm  sartin  ;  is  there  anything  the 
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matter  at  home,  mavourneen,  for  something  strange  must  have 
brought  ye  ?  Come,  do  n't  look  so  shy  ;  what  is  it  ails  thee, 
colleen  ;  have  ye  lost  ye'r  tongue  ?  fait,  agra  !  it  's  bad  indeed 
wid  ye,  if  that  *s  gone.".  Anty  shook  her  head.  "  Well,  I  '11  sit 
down  here,  and  wait  till  ye  choose  to  spake  ;  and  not  spind  any 
more  o'  my  breath  on  ye  ;  for  to  tell  God's  truth,  I  've  not  much 
to  spare  ;  only  I  can't  think  what  's  over  the  girl." — Lambert 
Bat  down  ;  and  af^er  a  considerable  pause,  during  which  Anty 
twisted  and  untwisted  the  corner  of  her  apron  with  admirable 
perseverance,  she  drew  the  letter  from  its  hiding-place,  and 
turning  away  her  blushing  face  as  she  spoke,  said,  with  consi- 
derable hesitation — 

*  •*  Ye  funned  me  about  a  letther  last  night ;  sure  I  could  n't 
help  it  if  the  boy  chose  to  write.  It 's  no  faut  o'  mine.  I  did  n't 
put  any  comether  in  life  upon  him  ;  and  more  betokens,  I 
would  n't  have  troubled  ye  to  rade  it  for  me,  if  I  could  rade  it 
myself ;  and  sure.  Gray  Lambert,  I  did  n't  dcsave  ye  by  no 
manner  of  manes  ;  for  I  knew  ye  mistrusted  we  were  almost 
keeping  company  afore  Pat  took  the  turn  for  going  to  sea." 

*  **  Well,  Anty,  ye  mane  to  be  Gray  Lambert's  granddaughter ; 
well,  whist  now,  there,  I  'II  rade  the  letther." 

*  "  My  dear  Anty, 
'  ''  I  do  hope  that  these  few  lines  will  meet  acceptance  and 
true  love  from  you,  for  ye  hav  n't  forgot  the  fippinny-bit,  the 
half  of  it  and  the  long  curl  are  next  my  bateing  heart  this  minit, 
and  sure  it 's  in  the  core  of  it  they  should  be,  if  I  had  any  way 
to  get  them  there  ;  but  it's  all  the  same.  I  am  unasy  in  my 
mind,  about  two  things,  my  poor,  ould,  ancient  gran'fader, 
and  your  little,  innocent,  flirtish  ways.  Ah,  Anty,  sure  there  's 
all  the  boys  on  land  that  you  used  to  taze  the  life  out  o'  me 
about.  And  ye  think  it  no  harm  to  laugh  wid  'cm  now,  but  it 
would  be  not  the  same  if  ye  were  married. — Ye  'd  behave  your- 
self thin,  Anty.  And  that  and  my  auld  ancient  gran'fader  has 
made  up  my  mind. — And  the  thoughts  of  it  has  prevented  my 
spending. — And  I  'm  coming  home,  plaze  God,  only  do  n't  tell 
the  ould  man,  nor  Bang,  the  baste,  becase  I  manes  every  mo- 
ther's sowl  o'  ye  much  joy.  And  I  've  bought  such  a  beautiful 
gown  piece  for  the  wedding.  Only  to  my  thinking,  Anty, 
nothing  can  make  ye  handsomer  than  ye  are.  And  many  char- 
mers I  have  seen,  but  none  like  my  Bannow  girl.  And  Jim 
the  boatswain  has  made  a  song  upon  ye,  according  to  my  tell- 
ing, and  every  song  ends  wid — 

"  Anty,  the  darlint  of  the  land, 
Is  BtiH  her  Paddy's  pride." 
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'  "  Oh,  it  's  a  dale  a  finer  song  than  '  Colleen  das  Cruthene 
amo/  as  you  'II  say  whin  you  hear  it,  which  'II  be  very  soon  aflher 
you,  and  my  ould  ancient  gran'fader  gets  the  letthers.  And 
there  's  another  boy  travelling  home  to  Bannow,  by  the  name  of 
Thomas  Clavery,  a  late  soldier,  but  discharged  ;  an  honest, 
dacent  fellow  as  ever  drew  breath,  and  doting  alive  upon  his 
wife  and  the  grawls.  Be  faithful  to  him  that  is  faithful  to  you, 
'  true  as  the  needle  to  the  poll.' — God's  blessing  be  about  ye, 
prays,  my  dear  Anty, 

"  Your  most  affectionate  lover, 

**  (husband  soon,)   'till  death, 

"  Patrick  Lambert." 

'  Gray  Lambert  folded  up  the  epistle  and  returned  it  to  its 
rightful  owner  ;  the  old  man  did  not  jest  upon  its  contents,  but 
rising  from  his  seat,  laid  his  hand  on  Anty's  head,  and  in  a  deep 
but  solemn  voice,  said, — 

*  "  So,  colleen,  the  promise  has  past  betwixt  ye,  that  in  God's 
eye  is  as  binding  on  you  as  if  the  blessed  Pope  had  joined  ye'r 
hands  in  his  holy  temple  at  Rome.  I  knew  ye  had  a  kindness 
for  each  other,  from  many  little  things,  more  especially  from 
the  way  Pat  always  mintioned  ye  in  his  letthers,  but  I  didn't 
think  ye  were  contracted,  or  else,  Anty,  whom  I  love,  (and 
good  right  I  have  to  love  ye,  as  my  own  child),  I  would  have 
talked  more  seriously  to  you  about  the  little  flirting  ways  ye'r 
true  love  mintions.  Anty,  look  up  in  the  ould  man's  face,  and 
tell  him,  did  ye  ever  think,  think  solidly,  what  was  required  of 
woman  in  marriage  ?"  There  was  that  in  Gray  Lambert's 
manner  which  conquered  levity,  and  the  young  girl  looked  up 
with  the  expression  of  countenance  which  replied  **  no;"  **  few 
crathurs  at  ye'r  age  do,"  he  continued,  **  and  what  I  say  to 
you,  ye  young  wild  flower,  sweet  and  spotless  as  ye  are,  I  will 
say  to  him,  and  more  too,  for  ye  are  far  faithfuller  in  ye'r  naturs 
nor  we.  Ah,  Anty !  it  's  asy  enough  to  be  true  to  the  young 
heart's  first  love,  whin  all  is  full  of  hope  ;  but  in  my  early  days 
I  have  seen  affection  strong  as  life,  and  then  a  breath,  or  a  word, 
or  a  look,  may-be,  has  begun  unkindness,  and  that  has  in- 
creased until,  at  last,  bitther  scorn,  ay,  and  black  hatred  grew, 
where  there  had  been  nothing  but  love  and  smiles.  And  women 
have  much  to  bear,  Anty,  for  it  's  little  men  heed  an  unkind 
word  unjustly  spoken,  may  be,  and  yet  to  be  borne,  almost  as 
if  it  was  love  or  darlint,  which  is  the  hardest  word  I  hope  ever 
to  hear  Patrick  make  use  of  to  you.  But  my  girl,  when  ye 
knew  of  the  promise,  it  was  n't  quite  right  of  ye  to  skit,  and 
laugh,  and  dance,  as  if  ye  were  quite  free.  Sure  I  know  ye'r 
full  of  life  and  merriment,  but  a  betrothed  maiden  and  a  wedded 
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body  suspected  that  in  some  sly  corner,  the  old  man  had  where- 
withal to  make  a  plentiful  wedding. 

*  Nothing  happened  to  prevent  matters  coming  to  a  happy 
termination  ;  Thomas  Clevery  and  Patrick  Lambert  returned 
on  the  same  day.  The  gown-piece  was  declared  to  be  an  **  un- 
common beauty/'  even  by  Mrs  Cassidy  ;  and  the  night  was 
fixed  for  the  wedding  ;  but  where  do  you  suppose  the  wedding 
was  celebrated  ?  In  no  other  place,  I  assure  you,  than  in  Gray 
Lambert's  old  castle. 

*  **  It  's  a  fancy  I  know,"  said  he,  **  and  a  strange  one,  but 
I  can't  help  it  ;  the  bride  and  bridegroom  can  trot  off  to  their 
nate  little  cabin,  that  's  all  ready  for  them,  and  that,  I  defy  any 
one  to  say,  wants  a  single  thing  ;  and  it  will  make  me  happy 
to  know  that  once  more  laughter  and  music  will  visit  the  ancient 
Castle  of  Coolhull." 

*  I  am  not  prepared  to  state  whether  or  not  Anty  learned  wri- 
ting, for  she  was  able  to  prevail  upon  Patrick  to  ''  give  up  the 
sea,"  and  content  himself  with  the  occasional  management  of 
a  fishing-boat  ;  consequently,  she  was  not  likely  in  the  whole 
course  of  her  life  to  receive  another  letter.  She  remembered 
the  fairy  tale,  and,  to  the  credit  of  the  sex  be  it  spoken,  left  off 
"  her  flirting  ways."  ' 


Art.  in. — Arithmetic  and  Geometry  as  Studies  for  Children. 

It  is  a  great  improvement  in  modem  education,  that  the 
science  of  quantity  is  beginning  to  be  substituted  for  the  dry  and 
troublesome  abstractions  of  grammar.  That  grammar  is  useful 
in  perfecting  language,  written  or  spoken,  but  especially  the 
former,  cannot  be  doubted,  and  consequently  that  it  ought  to 
occupy  a  portion  of  time  at  some  stage  of  elementary  instruc- 
tion ;  but  we  think  it  equally  clear,  that  the  premature  and 
enforced  attention,  which  has  been  given  to  it  in  the  schools  of  the 
United  States,  has  been  an  obstacle  to  much  good,  and  the  cause 
of  much  positive  evil.  It  ought  to  be  an  axiom  in  teaching  that  a 
learner  does  in  fact  retrograde  when  he  does  not  progress,*  and 
acquires  a  habit  unfavorable  to  his  future  advancement  by  every 
lesson  wliich  is  not  learned,  and  so  learned  as  to  be  upon  the 
whole  satisfactory  to  himself.  We  do  believe  there  are  masters 
and  methods  of  teaching  that  can  conduct  pupils  of  the  earliest 
speaking  age,  from  one  degree  of  knowledge  to  another,  in  such 

*  If  aoy  one  objects  to  this  useful  word  as  an  Americanism,  we  can  say 
/    that  we  have  the  authority  of  Shakspeare  and  Judge  Manhall  in  favor  of  it 
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a  manner,  that  every  new  step  will  be  taken  with  more  alacrity 
and  vigor  than  the  preceding  one.  We  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  this  is  not  effected  already  to  a  considerable  extent  by  many 
instructers, — we  believe  that  it  is,  and  that  an  auspicious  revolu- 
tion, as  important  as  any  that  has  occurred  to  the  republic,  has 
commenced,  or,  at  least,  has  been  so  distinctly  conceived,  that 
it  is  not  likely  to  '  go  backward.'  Such  a  revolution  we  should 
rejoice  to  accelerate,  having  borne  an  humble  pait  in.giving  the 
first  impulse  to  the  ball.*  The  improvement  of  which  we 
speak,  relates  rather  to  the  arrangement  of  studies  than  to  the 
mode  of  conducting  them. 

Although  language  is  one  of  the  first  things  acquired  in  the 
natural  order  of  mental  education,  grammar,  as  a  disdnct  branch, 
is  one  of  the  latest.  Grammar  is  not  the  cause  of  correct  speak- 
ing or  writing,  but  the  effect  of  it.  It  is  tnie  tliat  cause  and  effect, 
after  a  time,  act  reciprocaUy  upon  each  otiier,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  money  acquired  at  first  by  industry  and  skill,  begets  other 
money,  and  enables  skill  and  industry  to  act  with  more  advantage 
than  they  could  without  it.  Accordingly  we  find  that  poems, 
laws,  orations,  and  dramas  were  composed  a  long  time  before 
a  grammar  was  written.  The  first  grammar  of  the  Greek,  and 
probably  the  first  of  any  European  language,  was  made,  not  in 
the  Graeco- Augustan  age,  nor  at  Athens,  nor  even  by  a  Greek  ; 
but  in  Egypt,  seven  hundred  years  after  Homer,  and  one  hun- 
dred at  least  after  glory  and  great  men  had  departed  from 
Athens,  and  lasdy  by  a  Byzantine  and  a  librarian.  Neverthe- 
less, we  do  not  mean  that  no  grammar  was  taught  in  Greece ; 
unquestionably  it  was  taught  every  day  and  hour,  in  every  word 
spoken  or  read,  and  by  every  person  who  approached  a  child 
that  was  to  receive  a  careful  and  correct  education.  In  tiiis  man- 
ner, and  in  tliis  only,  would  we  have  boys  learn  grammar  in  our 
republic.  If  setit  to  competent  instructers,  they  will  learn  grammar 
in  every  breath  ;  they  will  not  hear  their  teachers  say,  /  thinks, 
or  you  thinks  that  harmony  and  zeal  prevails,  though  difficult 
ties  has  retarded.  But,  on  the  contrary,  every  sentence  will  be 
fi*amed  with  an  habitual  regard  to  number,  person,  mood,  t%ise, 
relative,  antecedent,  and  the  usage  of  die  best  speakers  and 
writers.  In  this  manner  grammar  infuses  itself  into  the  language 
as  salubrity  of  atmt)sphere  does  into  die  blood.  It  will  be 
found  on  investigation,  that  the  standard  wTiters  in  every  lan- 

*  See  two  articles  on  '  Juvenile  Studies,*  published  io  the  *  Prize  Book* 
of  the  Boston  Latin  School. 
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guage,  preceded  the  formation  of  a  system  of  grammar,  which,  in 
fact,  is  nothing  but  deriving  by  induction  a  set  of  rules  from  the 
usage  of  tliose  writers,  as  astronomy  is  from  an  observation 
of  the  phases  and  motions   of  die  heavenly  bodies. 

To  illustrate  still  farther  the  impracticability  and  absurdity  of 
grammar  as  a  juvenile  exercise,  we  will  advert  for  a  moment 
to  some  of  the  terms,  definitions  and  rules. 

The  grand  divisions  which  are  laid  down  in  the  beginning  of 
every  treatise  upon  grammar,  are  called  orthography,  etymol- 
ogy, syntax  and  prosody.  The  author  of  one  of  the  best 
English  grammars,  as  if  conscious  of  the  unintelligibleness 
of  diese  Greek  compounds,  and  their  futility,  for  the  purpose  of 
instruction,   adds  the  following  explanadon  : — 

*  This  division  may  be  rendered  more  intelligible  to  the  stu- 
dent, by  observing,  in  other  words,  that  grammar  treats, — -first , 
of  the  form  and  sound  of  letters,  the  combination  of  letters  into 
syllables,  and  syllables  into  words ;  secondly,  of  the  different 
sorts  of  words,  their  various  modifications,  and  their  derivation  ; 
thirdly,  of  the  union  and  right  order  of  words  in  the  formation  of 
a  sentence  ;  and  lastly,  of  tlie  just  pronunciation  and  poetical 
construction  of  sentences.' 

We  venture  to  assert,  that  neither  the  terms  themselves,  nor 
their  explanation,  good  as  it  is,  was  ever  understood  by  one  out 
of  ten  tiiousand  of  the  young '  students,'  who  have  been  directed 
to  the   pages  of  the  grammar  to   learn   '  the  art  of  speaking 
^   and  writing  correctiy.'     The  same  remark  is  true  of  most  of 
the  otiier  technics  and  definitions  of  grammar ;  e.  g.  *  articulate 
sounds,  which  can  be  perfectiy  uttered ;'  *  articvlate^ymAs  which 
\  cannot  be  perfectiy  uttered,'  *  diphtiiongs,'  '  tripthongs,'  '  semi- 
;  vowels,'  *  pronouns,'  *  adjectives,  *  conjugations,'  *  conjunctions, 
I    disjunctive  and  copulative,'  &c  &tc.      How  many  thousands 
;    of  children   have  been  required  to  commit  to   memory  that 
*  words  are  articulate  sounds  used  by  common  consent  as  signs 
of  ideas,'  before  they  know  what  either  signs,  ideas,  or  common 
consent  may  mean  !  that  '  adjectives  are  words  added  to  sub- 
stantives to  express  their  quahty,'  before  they  know  tiie  distinc- 
tion between  substances  and  qualities.     If,  in  process  of  time,  the 
learner  should  study  a  treatise  upon  logic  or  mental  phifosophy,  he 
would  then  obtain  the  elements  of  that  knowledge,  which  w^as  at- 
tempted to  be  forced  into  him  in  such  hard  and  indigestible  masses. 
The  mistake  arises  from  leaving  the  synthetic,  and  resorting  to 
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the  analytic  method ;  analysis  is  the  employment  of  informed  and 
mature  minds  ;  synthesis  of  the  infantile  and  uninformed. 
This  very  word  synthesis,  suggests  an  illustration.  We  do  not 
write  for  children,  but  for  their  instructers  and  parents ;  but  if  we 
did,  should  we  not  be  justly  ridiculed  if  we  used  the  term,  or 
attempted  .to  convey  the  idea  of  synthesis  ;  and  yet  is  it  more 
unintelligible  or  complex  than  syntax  and  the  like,  with  which 
we  are  perpetually  worrying  our  children,  and  wasting  their 
time  and  our  own  ? 

TIm  objections  to  committing  to  memory  the  columns  of  a 
dictionary,  are  scarcely  less  obvious  and  strong  than  to  com- 
mitung  grammar.  The  acquisition  of  words  is  not  know- 
ledge, and  surely  not  much,  except  words,  is  obtained  by  the 
exercise,  (a  very  favourite  one  with  some  teachers,)  of  learning 
the  dictionary  by  heart.  The  definitions  must  of  necessity  be 
by  means  of  synonymous  words,  or  equivalent  phrases,  not  by  a 
description  of  the  characteristics  and  properties  of  things  ;  in- 
deed such  a  description  would  be  found  to  be  premature  for 
most  pupils,  who  are  set  to  committing  dictionaries  to  memory. 

We  were  much  amused  on  one  occasion  by  the  account 
which  a  young  lady  of  distinguished  talent,  gave  of  the  trouble 
and  fear  experienced  by  her  when  at  school,  in  committing  to  me- 
mory a  detinition  ;  or  rather  in  retaining,  until  recitation  time 
on  the  next  morning,  a  quantity  of  words  which  did  not  convey 
half  as  much  meaning  as  the  twaddle  of  a  bob-o-link,  and  could 
not  be  more  easily  or  accurately  remembered.  As  the  case  fur- 
nishes a  good  general  illustration  of  the  futility,  to  say  no  worse, 
of  learning  names  without  acquiring  any  knowledge  of  things, 
we  quote  the  identical  definition,  which  left  an  impression  of 
terror  on  a  mind  of  unusual  strength. 

*  Borax,  s.  An  artificial  salt,  prepared  from  sal  amoniac, 
nitre,  calcined  tartar,  sea  salt,  and  alum  dissolved  in  wine.' 

To  increase  the  absurdity,  if  it  could  be  increased,  die  same 
dictionary  in  which  the  above  information  was  found,  contained 
no  definition  of  any  one  of  the  ingredients  enumerated.  This 
fact  would  not  merit  particular  mention,  if  it  were  peculiar  to 
the  dictionary  in  question ;  but  it  is  not.  It  will  be  found  to  be 
universally  true,  that  the  real  use  and  understanding  of  dictiona- 
ries, and  still  more  of  grammars,  require  a  considerable  variety 
and  store  of  information,  without  which  they  are  not  helps,  but 
hindrances  in  education. 

Lhomondy  in  his  preface  to  Elements  of  French  Grammar, 
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has  some  remarks  upon  the  necessity  of  simplifying  his  sub- 
ject, and  adapting  it  to  tlie  capacities  of  children,  which  al- 
ways p'eased  us,  both  on  account  of  the  judgment  and  the  feeling 
which  they  manifest. 

*  First  elements/  says  he,  '  cannot  be  too  much  simplified, 
^'hen  we  address  children,  there  is  a  certain  measure  of  infor- 
nration  to  which  we  must  restrict  ourselves,  because  they  are 
not  capable  of  receiving  more. — Above  all,  it  is  important  not 
to  present  many  objects  at  a  time.  It  is  necessary,  if  we  may 
be  allowed  the  expression,  to  make  ideas  enter  their  liltj^  un-  ^ 
derstandings  one  by  oncy  as  you  introduce  liquor  by  little  and 
little  into  a  vessel,  which  has  a  small  mouth  ;  if  you  pour  too 
much  at  once,  the  liquor  spreads  and  does  not  enter  at  all. 

'There  is  also  an  order  that  must  be  observed;  this  consists  princi- 
pally in  not  supposing  things  which  have  not  been  taught,  and  in 
commencing  with  lessons,  which  do  not  depend  upon  other  les- 
sons which  follow.  In  short,  there  is  a  mode  of  conveying 
knowledge,  accommodated  to  the  weakness  of  infant  minds. 
It  is  not  by  abstract  definitions  that  we  can  make  them  under- 
stand the  subjects  upon  which  we  address  them,  but  by  charac- 
teristics and  marks  which  are  palpable  to  the  senses,  and  render 
one  thing  easily  distinguishable  from  another'* 

It  is  obvious  that  to  apply  these  principles  to  practice,  a 
knowledge  of  children  is  necessar}^  Devoted  during  twenty 
^  ears  to  the  duties  of  public  instruction,  I  have  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  observe  them  closely,  to  measure  their  capacities,  and 
to  discover  what  is  suitable  for  them.  It  was  this  knowledge, 
which  experience  alone  can  give,  that  determined  me  to  under- 
take the  composition  of  elementary  books.  May  tlie  execution 
of  the  task  fulfil  the  only  object,  which  I  propose  to  myself;  that 
of  being  useful  to  innocent  childhood,  and  of  sparing  it  a  portion 
of  the  tears  which  first  studies  cause  to  flow.' 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  benevolent  sagacity  of  this  philo- 
sophical schoolmaster  did  not  lead  him  to  discard  entirely  from 
juvenile  studies  a  science,  which  he  strongly  implies  and  might 
have  asserted,  had  hitherto  been  attempted  not  only  without 
profit,  but  with  great  waste ;  and  which  he  might  have  in- 
fered   could   not   be   undertaken   by  children    at   all   without 

*  A  definition  presents  a  complex  idea,  which  supposes  simple  ones  ;  a 
child  not  having  acquired  simple  ideas  relating  to  a  thing,  cannot  understand 
a  definition  of  it.  And  yet  definitions,  which  should  be  the  last,  are  com- 
monly the  first  thing  presented  to  learners,  however  young.  Give  a  child 
enough  simple  or  particular  ideas,  and  he  will  soon  form  complex  or  general 
ones  with  an  ingenuity  and  alacrity  which  can  bo  compared  to  nothing  but 
the  application  of  the  art 
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*  causmg  tears  to  flow.'  Doubtless  he  did  simplify  his 
subject  very  much,  and  in  so  doing  made  an  excellent  little 
grammar  for  youth  and  adults,  native  and  foreign,  who  wish 
to  learn  the  French  .language  correctiy,  but  a  bad  one,  though 
the  best  in  the  language,  and  about  as  good  as  any  which  can 
be  found  in  any  language,  for  children.  For  after  discoursing 
so  sensibly  and  touchingly  as  he  has  above,  he  proceeds  to  de- 
fine grammar  to  be  *  the  ail  of  speaking  and  wTriting  correcdy.' 
What  adequate  idea  can    children  have  of  an   '  art,^   or  of 

*  correct  speaking  and  writing.'  Their  very  masters  would  not 
agree  whether  grammar  were  properly  denominated  an  art  or  a 
science.  Grammar,  so  far  as  it  consists  in  parsing,  (a  very  un- 
profitable affair,)  and  running  over  cases,  and  conjugations,  is  an 
art ;  but  when  it  is  employed  in  comparing  languages,  devel- 
oping their  common  principles,  tracing  them  and  their  terms 
to  their  origin,  then  it  is  justly  dignified  with  the  name  of 
ence.  There  are  other  objects  of  education,  which  may,  with 
equal  propriety,  be  called  arts  or  sciences.     Again,  in  regard  to 

*  correct  writing  and  speaking,'  it  is  perfectly  plain  that  the  general 
ideas  which  children  have  of  right  and  wrong,  have  little  analogy 
to  that  right  and  wrong  in  philology  and  criticism,  which  are  im- 
plied in  this  definition,  as  if  they  were  familiar  to  a  child  from  the 
hour  of  its  birth  !  Just  as  much  information  would  be  conveyed 
by  saying,  that  grammar  '  is  the  art  of  speaking  and  writing'  as 
we  should  do ;  and  if  it  be  asked  '  how  that  is  ? '  the  answer 
will  be,  *  as  good  writers  and  speakers  do,'  t.  e.  by  imitation, 
the  gi-eat  instrument  of  all  early  improvement. 

Thus  are  we  compelled,  if  we  follow  nature  and  reason,  to 
return  to  that  method  of  learning  to  speak  and  write,  which  it  is 
the  present  object  to  recommend,  and  to  which  we  would 
have  children  entirely  left,  subject  of  course  to  such  occa- 
sional correction  and  general  guidance,  as  parents  and  teachers 
may  perceive  to  be  necessary. 

This  was  the  method  by  which  Homer,  Demosthenes,  and 
Cicero  learned  their  grammar  ;  this  was  the  method  by  which 
Shakspeare  learned  all  the  English  grammar  that  he  knew,  for  no 
English  grammar  was  then  made  ;  this  was  the  method  by 
which  Lady  Montague,  whose  style  is  allowed  to  be  a  model  of 
correct  and  pure  English,  learned  all  the  grammar  that  she  knew, 
for  no  treatise  upon  the  subject  was  at  that  time  used  in  female 
seminaries  or  in  conducting  female  education  any  where.  The 
same  remarks  are  applicable  to  the  letters  of  Madame  de  Sevign^. 
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reported  orations  of  Webster,  Wirt,  Mason,  Berrien,  Johnson, 
and  Clay.  For  it  may  be  confidently  asserted  that  no  orators, 
if  they  attempt  to  report  or  vvi*ite  their  speeches  as  delivered — and 
in  the  present  state  of  stenography,  the  only  tolerable  reports 
must  be  made  by  tlie  orators  themselves — can  commit  their  pro- 
ductions to  paper  with  the  strengtli,  beauty,  and  stirring  power 
with  which  they  came  from  their  lips.  At  tliat  moment,  tlien,  they 
should  be  seized,  embalmed  and  fixed,  like  Ovid's  heroes,  by 
an  accomplished  and  ingenious  stenographer,  himself  almost  as 
much  excited  by  the  occasion,  the  subject  and  tlie  sentiments 
as  tlie  orator.  If  this  desideratum,  which  has  been  so  much 
felt  in  this  countr}',  be  ever  supplied,  it  will  be  by  reducing  to 
practice  Mr  Campbell's  idea.  There  are  a  great  variety  of 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  perfect  possession  of  sliort- 
hand  writing,  which  it  would  be  tedious,  if  not  out  of  place,  to 
mention  in  this  article. 

Writing  and  reading  being  learned,  the  studies  most  proper  to 
follow,  are,  in  our  judgment,  arithmetic,  geometry,  and  geography, 
accompanied,  of  course,  and  relieved  by  tlie  reading  of  history, 
travels,  he.  as  already  indicated ;  and  committing  to  memory 
select  specimens  of  prose  and  poetry,  commencing  with  short  and 
simple,  and  ascending  gradual'y  to  elaborate  pieces. 

It  is  a  common  error  that  arithmetic  and  geometry  are  diffi- 
cult and  unsuitable  studies  for  children.  Doubdess  diey  may 
be  rendered  so  by  an  unnatural  mode  of  teaching  them,  and  so 
may  working,  running,  and  even  walking,  by  injudicious  manage- 
ment in  regard  to  health  and  habits,  or  by  cramping  the  feet 
like  a  Chinese  lady's. 

We  diink  it  can  be  proved  clearly,  that  the  difficulty  and 
unsuitableness  are  not  in  the  nature  of  these  studies,  wherever 
else  they  may  be. 

Ideas  of  number  are  among  the  earliest  which  children  acquire, 
and  diey  have  this  remarkable  characteristic,  that  they  are  ob- 
tained through  all  the  senses  ;  so  that  with  but  any  one  of  the 
five,  and  destitute  of  die  other  four,  we  should  nevertheless 
obtain  ideas  of  number.  We  are  not  aware  that  this  can  be 
said  of  any  other  class  of  ideas.  Those  of  sounds  are  obtained 
by  the  ear;  of  light  and  colors  by  the  eye;  of  heat  by  the  touch; 
of  esculent  and  healing  substances  and  properties  by  taste  and 
smell ;  of  magnitude,  distance  and  motion,  by  the  eye  and  the 
touch,  and  sometimes  by  the  ear ;  but  of  number  alone,  by 
Ihem  all.    We  soon  learn  to  distinguish  one,  two,  three,  four,  &c., 
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sounds,  colors,  heats,  foods,  perfumes,  magnitudes,  distances, 
modons,  &c.  Number  is  the  privy  counsellor  and  prime  minister, 
who  alone  is  privileged  to  have  access  at  all  times,  and  through 
every  avenue  to  the  palace  of  the  soul,  who,  though  proud  and 
pleased  with  his  glittering  and  rainbow  retinue  on  court  and 
gala  days,  always  commits  his  treasures  to  the  keeping  and  dis- 
position of  this  plain  and  faithful  servant;  and  refers  to  him 
for  true  infonnation  on  the  wealth  or  poverty,  happiness  or 
misery  of  his  realms  and  subjects. 

Simple  ideas  of  number  being  obtained,  a  child  will  every 
day  have  occasion  to  see  many  individual  things  collected  to- 
gether,  and  then  separated,  or  separated  and  anon  united ;  and 
his  attention  may  be  drawn  to  these  operations.     His  notions  of  i 
them  may  be  improved  and  carried  fartlier  by  means  of  nuts,  i 
cherries,  and  apples,  or  such  helps  as  Mr  Emerson  has  intro-  |i 
duced  into  his  North  American  Arillimetic.     Pestalozzi's  and 
Mr  Colbum's,  superior  as  tliey  were  to  all  their  predecessors, 
are  still  too  abstract  for  young  children.     How  easy  is  it,  after  j 
tliis  simple  process,  to  transfer  these  ideas  to  a  slate,  to  repre-  j 
sent  them  by  simple  marks,  then  by  the  various  words  and  : 
characters  used  to  express  numbers,  and  to  advance  by  steps 
as  simple,  and    if  the  preceding  have  been  well   taken  and 
remembered,  as  easy  and  satisfactory  as  the  first.     It  may  be 
necessary  to  complex  reasonings  and  calculations,  to  recur  many 
times  after  die  slate  is  introduced,  to  '  tlie  nuts,'  '  tlie  pictures,' 
or  other  sensible  helps.     When  the  pupil  has  been  well  exer- 
cised with  these,  and  ideas  of  abstract  numbers  perfectly  estab- 
lished, such  quesUons  as  Colbnrn's  may  le  introduced  with 
or  without  a  slate.     Indeed  it  will  be  found  that  the  child  will 
voluntarily  adventure  upon  abstract  calculations.     We  are  in- 
clined to  make  much  use  of  the  slate,  as  it  is  a  cheap  instrument, 
and  contributes  constantly  to  form  a  habit  of  writing  well  mth- 
out  ruling. 

In  respect  to  geometry,  the  process  should  be  essentially  the 
same  as  in  arithmetic.  Every  variety  of  figure  which  extent 
can  assume,  may  be  seen,  learned,  and  named  by  any  child. 
The  various  relations  of  different  figures,  and  of  different  parts 
of  the  same  figure  to  one  another,  may  be  illustrated  to  the 
eye,  and  demonstrated  by  the  abstract  reasonings  of  Euclid. 
In  regard  to  pure  geometry,  we  acknowledge  that  we  have  not 
made  the  experiment  of  teaching  it  to  young  children,  nor  do  we 
suppose  that  it  would  be  expedient  to  try  tliem  upon  it  until  they 
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had  advanced  a  considerable  way,  in  writing,  reading,  aridiraetic, 

and  cultivating  the  memory,  by  carefully  committing  to  it  and 

repeating  excellent  pieces.     Our  idea  is,  that  the  elements  of 

geometiy,  to  some  extent,  should  follow  immediately  after  the 

/  elements  of  arithmetic ;  and  we  do  not  apprehend  that  there  need 

I    be  any  difficulty  in  making  children  and  boys  understand  and 

.    enjoy  them  boUi.     They  always  enjoy  what  they  understand. 

If  the  child  is  to  be  made  a  learned  person,  and  languages, 
i  ancient,  modern,  or  both,  are  to  be  taught,  we  beg  leave  to  say, 
that  the  earlier  they  begin  to  learn  them  the  better.  Here  we 
are  obliged  to  encounter  another  prejudice,  just  as  unfounded 
and  unreasonable  as  that  which  we  have  remarked  on,  the 
subject  of  early  instruction  in  writing.  Parents  suppose  that 
languages,  and  especially  the  modem  ones,  must  be  deferred 
because  they  are  so  difficuk,  and  require  so  much  effort  to  speak 
and  write  them  well  or  even  indifferently.  This  is  the  very 
reason  why  tliey  should  not  be  deferred  a  moment,  when  it  has 
been  once  settled  that  they  are  to  be  embraced  in  the  plan  of 
a  child's  education.  How  do  American  children  of  a  year  and 
a  half  old  learn  their  mother  tongue,  one  of  tiie  most  difficult  of 
languages?  They  can  learn  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  and  Ger- 
man just  as  well.  We  have  met  with  many  children  of  five  or 
six  years  old,  who  spoke  one  or  two  languages  besides  their 
maternal  one,  with  considerable  readiness  and  correctness;  and 
.  an  American  traveller,  who  visited  Malta,  informed  us,  that  in  tiiat 
■  island  he  met  with  a  boy  seven  years  of  age,  who  spoke  Italian, 
French,  English,  Greek,  Spanish,  and  Maltese  perfectly  well,  and 
constantiy  interpreted  between  his  fatiier,  tuho  kept  a  boarding- 
house^  and  his  lodgers  from  various  quarters  of  the  world.  The 
words  wliich  we  have  italicised  above  contain  a  principle  which 
has  been  strangely  neglected  or  forgotten,  namely,  that  languages 
are  learnt  by  practice,  and  not  by  grammars.  And  we  cannot 
too  often  repeat  tlie  sentiment,  that  we  would  not  desire  a  child, 
destined  to  learn  three,  four,  or  more  languages,  to  see  a 
grammar  until  he  could  speak  them  all  with  tolerable  ease  and 
propriety.  Send  the  litde  student  to  his  grammar,  to  learning 
definitions  which  the  science  of  mature  and  strong  minds  have 
elaborated,  and  he  will  be  discouraged,  he  will  begin  to  fear 
and  to  weep,  and  will  end  with  hating  and  dreading  to  learn  the 
language,  now  associated  in  his  imagination  with  grammar,  ter- 
ror and  stripes,  in  any  form  or  imder  any  circumstances.  The 
learning  of  a  language  in  a  natural  and  proper  way,  is  a  very 
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easy  and  simple  affair ;  as  the  facts  which  we  have  stated  suffi- 
ciently show ;  and  that  languages  are  made  too  much  of  for 
their  own  sakes,  is  apparent  from  the  fact,  that  they  convey  no 
additional  knowledge,  unless  we  go  beyond  them,  and  study  the 
things  which  words  represent.  Language  is  an  mstrument, 
not  an  end ;  it  is  a  tool,  a  utensil ;  not  the  edifice  nor  the  crop, 
though  necessary  to  both.  We  might  possibly  substitute  some 
other  heavy  and  unwieldy  instrument  in  its  place,  but  we  should' 
lose  time  and  labor,  and  at  last  come  far  short  of  what  we  can 
attain  to  with  it.  The  rapidity  with  which  language  may  be 
acquired  by  close  and  determined  application,  is  proved  by  a 
fact,  which  the  late  General  Dearborn  communicated  to  us, 
respecting  that  distinguished  revolutionary  officer,  General  John 
Sullivan,  of  New  Hampshire.  The  general  commanded  in 
Rhode  Island  when  the  French  army  arrived  there,  and  it  be- 
came his  duty  to  receive  and  welcome  our  allies.  He  found 
himself  embarrassed  by  an  inability  to  converse  widi  them  in 
French ;  he  resolutely  determined  to  remedy  the  evil.  To  this 
end,  he  shut  himself  up  wiih  a  teacher  for  six  weeks,  permitting 
no  interruptions,  which  he  could  consistendy  avoid,  and  at  the 
end  of  that  time  he  came  forth  a  good  Frenchman,  and  always 
spoke  the  language  sufficiendy  well  for  necessary  purposes  after- 
wards. And  how  was  this  marvel  effected  ?  by  proceeding  to 
his  object  in  the  direct  and  natural  way,  by  speaking  all  the  time 
with  a  Frenchman,  by  hearing,  writing,  and  repeating  words, 
phrases,  and  sentences,  until  the  tongue  and  the  ear  were  familiar 
with  them,  and  the  manner  of  forming  them.  It  would  not, 
we  believe,  be  extravagant  to  say,  that  as  many  years  are 
ordinarily  spent  in  the  United  States  upon  one  language^  and 
without  learning  it  so  well  as  Sullivan  learned  the  French,  though 
doubdess  more  books  are  read,  and  some  improvement  derived 
from  that. 
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Art.  IV. — Hints  with  regard  to  the  Management  of  very 

Young  Children. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  volumes  written  on  education, 
and  tlie  excessive  attention  now  paid  to  the  suhject,  we  fear  that 
a  discriminating  observer,  should  he  watch  the  management  of 
nineteen  families  out  of  twentv,  w^ould  find  much  cause  to  doubt 
whether  the  work  actually  '  goes  bravely  on.'  There  is  indeed 
an  anxious,  undefined  sense  of  the  importance  of  education; 
but  the  majority  of  people  do  not  know  by  what  means  to  airive 
at  the  results,  which  all  acknowledge  to  be  desirable.  They 
have  an  honest  desire  to  do  well  by  their  children,  and  they 
talk  much  upon  the  subject;  but  they  think  too  little ;  while  good 
sense  is  often  blinded,  and  nature  lost  in  a  multitude  of  theories 
and  experifnents. 

A  hundred  times  have  I  heard  worthy  and  respectable  people 
complain  that  they  did  not  understand  books  on  education ;  that 
systems  were  formed  for  people  who  had  more  learning  than 
they,  or  for  those  who  had  greater  means  at  command.  Now 
the  fact  is,  it  requires  neither  learning  nor  wealth,  to  bring  up  a 
family  well ;  it  simply  requires  good  common  sense,  and  constant 
habits  of  self<ommand.  The  maxim  of  Epaminondas,  that 
'  whoever  would  govern  others,  must  know  how  to  go>'em  him- 
self,' is  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  government  of  children. 
Some  parents  allow  whim,  caprice,  or  passion,  to  govern  their 
usual  conduct ;  and  if  now  and  then,  in  a  moment  of  calm  re- 
flection, or  of  awakened  anxiety,  they  earnestly  impress  good 
precepts  upon  the  minds  of  their  offspring,  they  flatter  themselves 
that  tiiey  fulfil  the  whole  of  their  important  and  solemn  duty. 

I  have  a  friend,  whom  all  her  acquaintance  agree  in  calling 
•  a  remarkably  smart  woman ; '  intelligent  and  kind-hearted  she 
certainly  is ;  but  she  was  brought  up  just  as  it  happened,  and 
unfortunately  she  has  no  consistency  of  character,  no  habits  of 
self-control. 

She  gives  her  children  enough  of  good  advice,  and  more  than 
enough  of  good  whipping;  yet  they  are  the  most  unpleasing, 
troublesome  litde  varlets,  I  ever  knew.  The  reasqn  is  plain ; 
there  is  no  uniformity  in  her  government,  and  her  children  do 
not  understand  it.  When  she  is  at  leisure,  and  feels  happy,  she 
will  allow  her  litUe  tribe  to  ask  her  a  million  questions,  and  will 

E raise  them  for  wishing  to  understand  the  reason  of  everything; 
ut  when  she  is  hurried  or  petulant,  their  inqufaies  are  repulsed 
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with,  *  How  you  tease  me  ! '   *  You  must  not  ask  so  many  ques- 
tions ! '   'If  you  do  n't  keep  out  of  my  way,  I  will  whip  you.' 
This  system  could  produce  but  one  result ;  the  children  watched 
their  mother's  moods,  and  governed  themselves  according  to  her 
temper,  witliout  any  distinct  idea  of  what  was  right  and  what 
was  WTong.     Her  oldest  boy  is  in  the  habit  of  saying  to  his 
brothers  and  sisters,  'You  must  not  ask  mother  to-day,  because 
she  is  cross.     Wait  till  she  has  company,  and  then  she  w^o'  n't 
mind  what  we  do.'    He  had  often  heard  his  motlier  say,  '  Com- 
pany spoils  children ;  I  always  let  them  do  as  they  have  a  mind 
to  when  strangers  are  here,  just  to  keep  them  quiet.'     The  use 
he  made  of  the  remark  is  but  an  ordinary  proof  of  the  shrewd- 
ness and  observation  of  children.     A  more  direct  method  to 
make  children  turbulent  and  troublesome  before  company  could 
not  have  been  devised ;  yet  the  woman  who  adopted  this  short- 
sighted policy  was  neither  stupid  nor  ignorant.     W  hen  I  reasoned 
with  her,  her  answer  was,  '  I  have  not  domestics  enough  to  take 
the  care  of  my  children  off  my  hands,  as  rich  people  have ; 
when  I  have  company,  I  must  keep  them  still  in  any  way  I  can.' 
Had  this  injudicious  mother  scrutinized  her  own  motives  very 
severely,  she  would  have  found  that  indolence  was  the  princi- 
pal cause  of  her  mismanagement.     To  check  impatience  mid- 
way, to  pause  when  hurried  by  many  cares,  and  think  what 
answer  will  be  best  for  the  innocent  litde  pratder,  who  is  uncon- 
sciously distracting  us  with  his  questions,  requires  a  very  great 
effort  of  moral  strength ;  an  effort  which  few  mother's  are  willing 
to  make ;  but  which  all  are  capable  of  making.     This  power  of 
self-command,  this  habit  of  always  reflecting  before  one  speaks 
to  a  child,  is  the  great  secret  of  early  education.     The  very  fii-st 
time  I  visited  my  friend,  after  she  became  a  mother,  a  little 
incident  occurred,  which  convinced  me  that  she  was  wanting  in 
those  habits  and  principles  which  form  the  very  groundwork  of 
education ;  and  then  I  prophesied  that  her  children  would  grow 
up  disobedient  and  headstrong.      Her  oldest  child,  a  bright, 
pretty  boy,  not  quite  four  years  old,  was  in  the  habit  of  sitting 
at  the  table  in  a  high  chair,  when  no  one  but  his  parents  were 
present ;  myself  and  several  others  arrived  just  at  the  moment 
the  family  were  seated  at  supper,  and,  in  order  to  make  room 
for  us,  his  chair  was  removed  to  a  side  table.    The  quivering  of 
his  lips  for  a  moment  showed  that  his  little  spirit  was  grievously 
vexed  within  him ;  and  it  soon  found  vent  in  the  most  vigorous 
cry.     His  mother  tried  to  pacify  him  vnAi  mince  pie  and  plumb 
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cake,  and  half  a  dozen  other  things,  which  she  had  often  told 
him  were  very  bad  for  him ;  but  all  would  not  do.  The  litde 
tyrant  kicked  with  all  his  might,  and  screamed,  '  I  want  to  sit  at 
the  great  table ! '  '  I  wiD  go  to  the  great  table ! '  Tired  of  coaxing 
and  promising,  his  mother  became  angry ;  and  catching  him  up 
violently,  she  carried  him  out  of  tlie  room,  and  shook  him,  saying, 
*  Hold  your  tongue,  this  minute ;  if  you  do  n't,  I  will  whip  you.' 
The  terrified  boy  swallowed  his  sobs  as  well  as  he  could,  and 
having  drank  some  cold  water,  and  had  his  eyes  wiped,  he  was 
brought  back  and  seated  at  the  great  table.  He,  of  course, 
profited  by  this  lesson ;  having  found  out  that  he  could  have  his 
will  gratified,  provided  he  screamed  loud  enough;  he  always 
screamed  when  he  had  a  point  to  carry,  and  the  oftener  he 
triumphed,  the  more  he  screamed.  I  ventured  to  suggest  to 
my  friend  that  she  would  have  saved  herself  a  world  of  trouble, 
had  she  persevered  in  her  purpose ;  and  kindly  but  firmly  told 
her  child,  that,  unless  he  was  willbg  to  obey  her,  he  must  not 
return  to  the  parlor.  But  she  said,  '  She  could  not  bear  to  see 
people  so  strict  with  little  children ;  that  for  her  part,  she  was 
not  hard-hearted  enough  to  withstand  their  cries.'  I  sighed ; 
for  I  knew  her  mistaken  indulgence  was  real  unkindness ;  I  knew 
that  the  uniform,  consistent  firmness  of  purpose,  which  she  called 
cruelty,  would  save  the  poor  children  many  a  heart  ache. 

Education,  to  be  perfect,  must  begin  with  life.  The  first 
object  should  be  to  make  an  infant  as  healtliy  and  as  strong  as 
possible ;  for  the  influence  of  physical  temperament  upon  the 
character  is  incalculably  great.  The  union  of  body  and  soul  is 
mysterious ;  but  the  most  thoughtless  cannot  but  know  that  they 
act  powerfully  on  each  other.  God  has  made  our  bodily  powers 
the  medium  through  which  we  receive  his  wisdom  into  the  soul; 
and  it  is  important  that  the  medium  should  be  as  perfect  as 
possible.  Next,  let  the  Sections  be  carefully  and  constandy 
cultivated.  Let  no  harsh  word  be  spoken,  no  violent  gestures 
made  to  an  infant.  Let  its  personal  wants  be  anticipated,  that 
it  may  never  be  compelled  to  cry,  in  order  to  obtain  the  attention 
necessary  to  its  comfort.  The  neglect  of  this  precaution  has 
laid  the  foundation  of  many  a  fretful  and  tyrannical  temper. 
How  can  a  mother  more  directly  teach  a  child  to  be  noisy  and 
peevish  than  by  neglecting  it,  so  long  as  it  remains  quiet,  and 
attending  to  it  as  soon  as  it  becomes  cross?  Yet  how  common 
it  is  to  let  a  babe  take  care  of  itself  until  fatigue,  or  hunger,  or 
personal  discomfort  of  some  khd,  compels  it  to  force  the  atten- 
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tion,  which  it  so  much  needs.  Some  may  think  that  the  habits 
of  this  very  early  age  have  little  or  no  effect  on  character;  they 
are  mistaken — the  germ  of  a  man's  character  is  formed  m  his 
cradle.  An  ingenious  French  writer  has  carried  this  theory 
so  far,  as  to  attribute  the  strikingly  different  national  traits  of 
France  and  Germany  to  their  different  modes  of  tending  infants. 
Let  love  and  gendeness  towards  every  living  thing  be  taught  a 
child,  as  soon  as  it  can  distinguish  one  object  from  another ;  and  as 
it  grows  older,  let  the  happiness  of  others  be  frequently  urged  as 
a  motive  to  self-denial  and  exertion.  Implicit  obedience  should 
be  early  and  uniformly  insisted  on ;  this  should  never  be  enforced 
by  the  fear  of  punishment.  It  should  be  impressed  upon  the  young 
mind,  that  obedience  is  necessary,  because  a  parent  knows  what 
is  for  the  best,  and  always  has  a  good  reason  for  the  exertion  of 
authority.  To  give  this  lesson  its  full  weight,  parents  should  be 
sure  that  they  have  in  reality  a  good  reason  for  what  they  do.  If 
they  thwart  a  child's  wishes  from  mere  indolence  or  bad  temper, 
the  wholesome  lesson  of  obedience  is  at  once  converted  into 
poison.  On  this  subject  we  extract  the  following  remarks  from 
Miss  Hamilton's  excellent  work. 

'  The  idea  of  obedience  ought  to  be  early  and  firmly  associated 
with  ideas  of  security  and  happiness.  And  here  again  the  im- 
becility and  helplessness  of  infancy  afford  us  the  means  of  effect- 
ing our  salutary  purpose.  Entirely  dependent  on  the  wisdom 
and  experience  of  others,  to  guard  them  from  the  dangers  to 
which  they  are  hourly  exposed,  children  might  be  easily  made 
to  learn  the  advantages  of  obedience;  and  they  infallibly  would 
learn  it,  if  obedience  were  properly  enforced.  Were  all  prohibi- 
tions made  absolute,  and  the  necessity  of  issuing  them  guarded 
against  as  much  as  possible,  so  thr.t  they  should  not  often  occur, 
it  would  go  far  towards  rendering  obedience  natural  and  easy ; 
for  it  would  then  appear  a  matter  of  necessity,  and  as  such  be 
submitted  to  without  reluctance. 

*  1  was  some  years  ago  intimately  acquainted  with  a  respectable 
and  happy  family,  where  the  behaviour  of  the  children  excited 
my  admiration.  One  morning,  on  entering  the  drawing-room, 
I  found  the  little  group  of  laughing  cherubs  at  high  play  round 
their  fond  mother,  who  was  encouraging  their  sportive  vivacity, 
which  was  at  that  time  noisy  enough,  but  which  on  my  entrance 
she  hushed  into  silence  by  a  single  word.  No  bad  humor  fol- 
lowed ;  but  as  the  spirits,  which  had  been  elevated  by  the 
preceding  amusement,  could  not  at  once  sink  into  a  state  of 
quiescence,  the  judicious  mother  did  not  require  what  she  knew 
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could  not,  without  difficulty,  be  complied  with;  but  calmly 
addressing  them,  gave  the  choice  of  remaining  in  the  room 
without  any  noise,  or  of  going  to  their  own  apartment,  where 
they  might  make  what  noise  they  pleased.  The  eldest  and 
youngest  of  the  four  preferred  the  former,  while  the  two  others 
went  away  to  the  nursery.  Those  who  stayed  with  us  amused 
themselves  by  cutting  paper  in  a  corner,  without  giving  any 
interruption  to  oUr  conversation.  I  could  not  refrain  from 
expressing  my  admiration  at  their  behaviour,  and  begged  to 
know  by  what  art  she  had  attained  such  a  perfect  government 
of  her  children's  will  and  actions.  "  By  no  art,''  returned  this 
excellent  parent,  **  but  that  of  teaching  them  from  the  very 
cradle  an  implicit  submission.  Having  never  once  been  per- 
mitted to  disobey  me,  they  have  no  idea  of  attempting  it ;  but 
you  see,  I  always  give  them  a  choice,  when  it  can  be  doue  with 
propriety  ,*  if  it  cannot,  whatever  I  say  they  know  to  be  a  law, 
like  that  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  which  altereth  not." 

'  The  happy  effects  of  this  discipline  were  soon  rendered  more 
conspicuous,  during  the  very  long  illness  of  this  amiable  mother  ; 
who,  when  confined  to  her  chamber,  continued  to  regulate  her 
family  through  the  medium  of  her  eldest  daughter,  then  a  child 
of  eleven  years  old. 

'  Affectionate  and  obedient,  this  amiable  girl  not  only  attended 
her  mother's  sick  bed  with  the  most  tender  assiduity,  but  acting 
as  her  mother's  substitute  towards  ner  little  brothers  and  sisters, 
directed  their  conduct  and  behaviour ;  and  was  obeyed  with  the 
same  unmurmuring  submission  as  if  their  mother  had  herself 
been  present.  Was  her  mother  so  ill  as  to  render  noise  particu- 
larly injurious — all  was,  by  her  care,  hushed  to  silence.  She 
invented  plays  for  the  little  ones  that  would  make  no  disturbance 
and  taught  them  to  speak  in  whispers.  It  was  sufficient  rewards 
for  their  forbearance,  to  be  told  by  her  that  mamma  sent  them 
a  kiss,  and  thanked  them  for  their  goodness,  and  that  she  had 
been  the  better  for  it.  What  a  foundation  was  here  for  the 
operation  of  benevolence ! 

'  Let  us  compare  this  with  the  behaviour  of  an  indulged  child, 
to  whom  the  gratification  of  self-will  had  become  habitual,  who 
had  never  been  taught  to  submit  to  aught  but  force,  and  to 
whom  submission  was  consequently  hateful,  exciting  all  the 
painful  emotions  of  anger,  indignation,  and  resentment.  I  have 
known  such  a  child  make  use  of  a  parent's  illness  as  a  means  of 
procuring  the  gratification  of  all  its  capricious  humors ;  when, 
seeing  the  pains  that  were  taken  to  prevent  noise,  it  would  on 
the  least  opposition  cry  out,  "  if  you  do  n't  give  it  me  this 
minute,  I  '11  roar ! "  and  accordingly  she  would  roar  till  she  had 
what  she  wanted.' 
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In  tlie  third  place,  when  intellect  begins  to  show  itself,  let  it 
be  cultivated  through  the  affections.  Do  not  teach  a  child  from 
books  or  by  rote.  Take  him  into  the  fields.  Let  him  hear  the 
birds  sing ;  show  liim  their  nests ;  tell  him  how  their  nests  are 
made  with  straw,  and  lined  with  the  wool  that  die  sheep  have 
left  on  the  bushes;  tell  him  God  made  these  little  birds,  and 
taught  them  how  to  make  their  nests  with  dieir  litde  bills,  and 
how  to  take  care  of  their  young.  While  his  infant  mind  is  full 
of  delight  and  wonder,  impress  it  upon  him  that  God  made 
everything  to  be  happy.  In  this  way,  knowledge  and  religion 
WiH  enter,  hand  in  hand,  into  his  young  soul,  and  his  thoughts 
will  spring"  up  in  the  sunshine  of  his  good  affections. 

Human  beings  begin  to  ohsei-ve  as  soon  as  they  can  see ;  but 
they  do  not  rejiect  until  their  intellectual  powers  have  arrived  at 
some  maturity;  therefore  teach  young  children  by  things  obvious 
to  their  senses,  not  by  definitions  that  science  has  labored  for 
years  to  produce.  Do  not  tell  them  that  a  square  has  four 
equal  sides,  and  that  a  circle  is  everywhere  equally  distant  from 
the  centre ;  show  him  a  dollar,  and  tell  him  it  is  round,  show 
him  a  table,  and  tell  him  it  is  square ;  and  in  time  he  will  find 
out  the  rest  for  himself.  The  famous  Zerah  Colbum  is  said  to 
have  acquired  his  dexterity  in  figures  by  a  very  early  habit  of 
counting  sticks  ;  and  experience  proves  that  cherries,  plums,  or 
anything  visible  to  the  eye,  gives  the  beginner  a  much  more  dis- 
tinct idea  of  numbers  than  can  possibly  be  conveyed  by  language 
or  wTitten  figures.  An  abstract  idea  of  the  power  of  numbers 
will,  afterward,  be  gained  by  study  and  practice.  We  have 
small  faith  in  royal  roads  to  learning ;  we  are  convinced  that 
great  mformation  can  only  be  acquired  by  great  labor.  But  we 
say  that  the  first  expansion  of  intellect  should  by  no  means  be 
forced  or  hastened ;  it  must  be  allowed  to  unfold  gradually  by 
those  means  which  nature,  the  unwritten  word  of  God,  has 
distinctly  pointed  out. 

In  connexion  with  the  early  developement  of  the  understand- 
ing, we  beg  leave  to  recommend  *Mrs  Hamilton's  Questions,' 
and  the  'North  American  Arithmetic,'  lately  published  by  Mr 
Emerson. 


N.  S.  VOL.  I.  NO.  I. 
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Art.  V. — Address  to  the  Community  on  the  JVecessity  of  Le- 
galizing the  Study  of  Anatomy.  By  order  of  •the  Massa- 
chusetts Medical  Society.  Boston.  Perkins  &  Marvin. 
1829.    8vo.    pp.  27. 

We  have  had  our  attention  forcibly  arrested  by  a  publication 
of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  miide  tlirough  their  organ, 
a  committee  consisting  of  A.  L.  Pierson  of  Salem,  John  C. 
Warren,  John  D.  Wells,  John  Ware,  William  Ingalls,  George 
C.  Shaituck  of  Boston,  Nathaniel  Miller  of  Franklin,  Nehemiah 
Cutter  of  Pepperell,  and  John  Brooks  of  Bamardston ;  and  we 
are  satisfied  that  we  cannot  appropriate  a  few  pages  of  our 
journal  more  advantageously  both  to  the  rising  and  risen  genera- 
tion than  by  copying  some  of  the  interesting  facts,  and  valuable 
reflections,  which  it  contains. 

The  present  state  of  our  society  and  laws,  in  respect  to 
obstrucdons  and  discouragements  to  the  acquisition  of  a  correct 
and  competent  medical  education,  are  unknown.  It  is  only 
necessarj'  that  they  should  be  known,  to  be  ended.  For  our- 
selves, we  confess  that  we  were  ignorant,  until  we  read  this 
Eamphlet,  of  the  deficiency  of  our  physicians  in  anatomical 
nowledge,  and  of  the  blind  and  suicidal  policy  of  some  States 
in  multiplying  and  strengthening  the  principal  causes  of  this 
deficiency.  The  world  has  lately  seen  to  what  new  and  appall- 
ing species  of  crime  the  prohibitions  r.nd  the  nedigence  of 
legislators  has  lately  conducted  in  Great  Britain.  jBurkism  is 
now  one  of  the  proofs  which  the  age  exhibits  of  '  the  march  of 
mind!'  Why  should  not  the  same  causes  lead  to  the  same 
results  in  New  as  in  Old  England?  Old  crimes  are  increasing 
amongst  us  with  the  increase  of  our  population,  why  should  not 
new  inventions  be  introduced  from  abroad?  We  would  not 
enlarge  upon  a  painful  theme.  We  ask  our  readers  to  peruse, 
with  attention  and  candor,  the  extracts  which  we  present  to 
them,  and  then,  if  they  are  convinced,  to  speak,  write,  and 
vote  accordingly. 

*  It  is  a  truth  sufficiently  mortifying  to  the  practitioners  of  the 
healing  art,  and  disastrous  to  the  community,  that  while  all  other 
pursuits  of  science  are  encouraged  ^nd  facilitated  in  this  Com- 
monwealth, and  throughout  New  England,  that  alone,  which 
has  for  its  object  a  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  man,  with  a 
view  to  heal  the  diseases  to  which  he  is  subject,  is  not  only  un- 
provided for,  but  virtually  disgraced  and  condemned.     It  is  time 
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that  the  facta  upon  this  subject  be  laid  before  the  public, — that 
the  wautsof  the  profession  be  fairly  and  distinctly  stated,  and  the 
science  of  anatomy  rescued  from  degradation  and  persecution. 

*  We  hardly  need  to  dilate  upon  the  importance  of  a  knowledge 
of  anatomy  in  a  medical  education ;  it  is  the  ground-work,  the 
very  alphabet  of  that  education.  The  proposition  is  almost  self- 
evident,  that  no  man,  who  does  not  possess  it,  can  be,  especially 
in  the  outset  of  his  career,  a  safe  practitioner.  The  study  of 
the  healthy  structure  of  the  body  prepares  him  to  discover  the 
variations  induced  by  disease,  and  to  detect  the  organ  in  which 
this  variation  is  produced.  Thus  alone  can  remedies  be  applied 
with  the  best  reference  to  the  seat  of  disease.  A  mistaken 
notion  prevails,  that  the  treatment  of  internal  diseases  does  not 
require  a  knowledge  of  anatomy,  as  much  as  that  of  those  whose 
changes  are  recognizable  externally,  and  allowed  to  fall  within 
the  province  of  the  surgeon.  The  causes  of  disease  are  seldom 
found  in  the  part  affected.  The  laws  of  sympathy  bind  distant 
organs  to  each  other,  and  a  paralyzed  hand,  or  gouty  foot,  may 
be  owing  to  disease  of  the  brain  or  stomach.  Pain  in  the 
shoulder,  in  disease  of  the  liver, — and  pain  in  the  knee,  in  that 
of  the  hip,  are  familiar  instances  of  this  sympathy.  The  cure 
of  these  and  other  external  complaints,  is  often  to  be  effected  by 
means  applied  to  internal  organs ;  and  a  knowledge  of  the  struc- 
ture and  functions  of  these  organs  is  as  much  required,  as  it  is 
when  the  part  affected  is  to  be  the  object  of  a  surgical  operation. 

'  In  all  surgical  cases,  the  hand  of  the  operator  is  paralyzed, 
if  not  guided  by  a  knowledge  of  the  parts  in  which  the  operation 
is  going  forward.  Many  a  conscientious  practitioner  has  declined 
performing  surgical  operations  for  the  lack  of  this  knowledge, 
to  the  great  risk  of  life  and  limbs,  especially  to  the  laboring 
classes  of  the  community,  whose  pecuniary  means  do  not  allow 
them  80  wide  a  range  in  the  choice  of  their  physician. 

'  Accidents  are  daily  happening,  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
which  call  for  the  application  of  anatomical  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  the  practitioner  of  medicine,  and  upon  the  possession  of 
which  knowledge  important  lives  are  depending.  And  if  ever 
the  triumph  of  knowledge  over  ignorance  is  complete,  it  is  when 
the  skilful  surgeon,  guided  by  his  acquaintance  with  the  struc- 
ture of  parts,  is  enabled  to  ward  off  otherwise  inevitable  death, 
by  a  seasonable  operation,  in  cases  of  bleeding,  and  other  acci- 
dents and  disorders,  which  require  prompt  relief 

'The  following  facts,  and  many  similar  might  be  stated, 
to  illustrate  the  above  remarks. 

'  Hernia,  or  rupture,  is  a  most  common  disease,  and  one  to 
which  laboring  men  are  by  far  the  most  liable,  as  it  is  usually 
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produced  by  sudden  and  violent  bodily  exertion.  It  is  generally 
known,  that  if  the  protruded  bowel  becomes  strangulated,  or 
confined  within  the  hernial  bag,  so  that  it  cannot  be  returned 
into  the  abdomen,  death  almost  inevitably  ensues.  Now  the 
operation  required  for  the  relief  of  this  dangerous  condition,  is 
one  which  can  readily  be  performed  by  every  anatomist.  And 
yet,  in  the  most  i)opulous  part  of  Massachusetts,  a  very  aged 
practitioner,  and  one  who  was  eminent  in  the  practice  of  his 
profession  for  more  than  half  a  century,  had  never  known  this 
operation  to  be  performed  within  the  circuit  of  his  extensive 
practice,  till  about  twelve  years  ago.  When  he  was  asked  how 
many  he  had  known  to  die  of  the  complaint,  on  whom  no  opera- 
tion was  attempted,  he  said,  '*  Certainly  more  than  a  hundred." 
A  hundred  lives  lost,  within  the  knowledge  of  one  practitioner, 
for  want  of  anatomical  science!  How  great  must  have  been  the 
number  in  the  whole  of  New  England,  who  perished  miserably 
from  the  same  cause! 

*It  may  be  fair  to  compute  that,  when  the  operation  is  sea- 
sonably performed,  life  is  preserved  in  four  cases  out  of  five. 

'The  axe,  the  adze,  the  chisel,  the  scythe,  and  the  sickle, 
are  the  most  common  implements  among  those  who  labor  ;  and 
they  often  inflict  wounds,  which  carry  horror  and  dismay  to  the 
hearts  of  the  by-standers,  v.iio  are  ignorant  of  the  means  of 
applying  relief.  But,  in  such  a  case,  the  surgeon,  possessed  of 
anatomical  knowledge,  who  knows  where  to  find  a  blood-vessel, 
and  how  to  socure  it,  is  a  guardian  angel,  and  brings  life  and 
safetv  in  his  liands. 

*  During  llic  past  year,  a  mechanic  from  a  seaport  town,  being 
on  a  visit  to  liis  friends  in  the  country,  trod  upon  a  scythe  in 

I  such  a  manner  as  to  caiise  the  point  to  wound  him  just  below 
\  the  ear.     Notwithstanding  the  plugging  and  stuffing  practised 
by  the  medical  attendants,  this  man  died  of  bleeding  on  the 
fourth  day,  without  an  attempt  being  made  to  tie  the  great  artery 
of  the  neck,  which  probably  was  wounded. 

*A  woman,  in  a  neighbouring  State,  fell  down  cellar,  and 
wounded  the  carotid  artery  with  a  broken  earthen  pot.  She 
bled  to  death  after  several  days,  without  an  attempt  having  been 
made  to  put  a  ligature  on  this  artery,  which  would  hav*5  been 
an  eflectual  and  comparatively  safe  method  of  stopping  the 
bleeding,  and  which  a  moderate  knowledge  of  anatomy  would 
have  enabled  any  resolute  practitioner  to  have  performed. 

*  A  child,  in  a  town  not  many  miles  from  the  metropolis  of 
Massachusetts,  having  got  a  bean  in  its  windpipe,  was  suffocated, 
after  several  days  of  great  torment  and  distress.  After  its  death, 
the  body  was  examined,  and,  pn  making  a  slit  into  the  air-tube. 
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the  beao  dropped  out.  A  by-stander,  not  medical,  instantly 
exclaimed,  "  Why  could  not  this  have  been  done  while  the  child 
was  alive?"  The  answer  to  this  question  can  only  be  found  in 
the  humiliating  acknowledgment,  that  the  physicians,  in  whose 
hands  the  case  had  fallen,  were  ignorant  of  anatomy. 

*  A  farmer,  in  the  county  of ,  struck  the  point  of  a  scythe 

in  the  leil  leg.  A  violent  bleeding  was  the  consequence.  A 
physician  in  the  neighbourhood  being  called  to  him,  stuffed  the 
wound  with  balsam  and  lint,  and  put  on  a  bandage  as  tight  as 
possible.  The  force  of  the  blood,  ho\yever,  was  greater  than 
that  of  the  bandage;  and  the  bleedings  returned  repeatedly, 
till  the  patient  was  nearly  exhausted.  Then  a  surgeon  well 
acquainted  with  anatomy  came,  and  took  the  bandages  from  the 
limb,  which  he  found  mortified  around  the  wound,  from  the 
tightness  of  the  bandage.  He  next  made  an  incision  deep  in 
the  sound  part  of  the  leg,  an<l  exposed  the  wounded  artery,  and 
tied  it.  The  bleeding  was  entirely  stopped,  and  the  poor  man, 
though  very  low,  recovered  at  last,  and  continued  a  valuable 
member  of  society.  This  is  not  a  solitary  case.  We  could 
relate  a  great  number  very  similar,  in  which  important  lives 
have  been  preserved,  which  must  have  been  lost  without  a  very 
minute  knowledge  of  anatomy. 

*  With  the  above,  let  the  following  fact  of  an  opposite  nature 
be  contrasted :  A  late  celebrated  teacher  of  anatomy,  in  the 
early  part  of  his  practice,  was  called  upon  to  reduce  a  dislocated 
hip,  and,  afler  making  several  ineffectual  attemps,  was  obliged 
to  abandon  the  case.  He  procured  a  subject,  and  immediately 
applied  himself  to  the  dissection  of  the  hip  joint,  and  to  the  study 
of  the  muscles  and  ligaments,  by  whose  agency  the  bone  is 
retained  in  its  unnatural  state  of  dislocation.  Having  made 
himself  master  of  the  anatomy  of  the  part,  and  discovered,  as  he 
thought,  the  cause  of  his  failure,  he  returned  to  the  dislocated 
hip,  renewed  his  efforts,  guided  by  a  more  perfect  knowledge, 
and  succeeded  to  his  entire  satisfaction. 

'But,  supposing  it  conceded,  that  anatomical  knowledge  is 
necessary  for  medical  men, — are  not  the  means  of  obtaining  it 
the  same  as  formerly?  We  are  certain  the  impediments  to  this 
indispensable  pursuit  are  multiplying,  and  the  power  of  the 
healing  art  to  promote  the  health  and  happiness  of  the  commu- 
nity must  be  more  and  more  diminished,  as  these  impedimculs 
increase. 

*  In  the  preamble  to  that  celebrated  law  of  the  Old  Colony  of 
Massachusetts,  passed,  within  twenty  years  of  the  date  of  the 
first  charter,  providing  for  the  support  of  common  schools,  the 
necessity  of  this  enactment  is  stated  in  these  remarkable  words, 
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''to  the  end  that  learning  be  not  buried  in  the  graces  of  our 
forefathers/'  The  wisdom  of  our  forefathers  is  now  manifest 
in  the  general  diffusion  of  common  learning,  and  yet  toe,  their 
descendants,  have  been  willing  to  suffer  a  department  of  know- 
ledge no  less  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  society  than  common 
learning,  to  be  burdened  with  oppressive  and  unnecessary  restric- 
tions, and  in  a  fair  way  to  be  buried  in  the  tombs  of  our  fathers. 

'  Until  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  some  opportunities  for 
dissection  have  been  afforded  to  zealous  and  laborious  students. 
The  revolutionary  war  qualified  a  considerable  number  of  men  to 
act  as  surgeons  ; — ^men  whose  memory,  whose  instructions,  and 
whose  bright  example  are  still  cherished  amongst  us.  Dissections 
were  afterwards  privately  carried  on  to  keep  up  the  knowledge 
these  persons  had  acquired  in  actual  service ; — though,  to  a  small 
extent,  the  late  war  with  Great  Britain  likewise  was  productive 
of  some  of  the  same  results.  So  that  it  may  be  said,  there  has 
been  a  stock  of  anatomical  knowledge  laid  up  by  the  enterprising 
and  industrious  of  the  generation  who  occupy  the  advanced 
portion  of  medical  experience,  obtained  when  the  laws  were  less 
severe,  and  dissection  was  winked  at,  if  not  countenanced. 
About  the  close  of  the  last  war,  medical  schools  began  to  be 
established  jn  this  part  of  the  country,  and  that  alarm  began  to 
be  excited,  which  occasione<kthe  legislature  to  pass  severe  laws 
against  the  robbing  of  grave-yards,  which  had  not  before  been 
recognised  as  a  crime.  This  alarm  was  much  increased  bj 
several  instances  of  unjustifiable  and  mercenary  removal  of  the 
bodies  of  very  improper  subjects.  And  the  penalties  annexed 
to  our  laws  have  been,  from  time  to  time,  increased,  till  it  has 
become  scarcely  more  hazardous  to  assault  the  bodies  of  the 
living,  than  those  of  the  dead.  It  is  obvious  then,  some  change 
must  be  effected  in  the  present  state  of  our  laws ;  or  present 
and  future  generations  must  fall  far  beneath  the  past  in  one  of 
the  arts  of  life  of  most  common  and  indispensable  importance. 

'  But  will  not  plates  and  models  in  wax,  and  descriptions, 
suffice  for  every  needful  purpose,  and  answer  as  substitutes  for 
the  actual  inspection  of  the  human  body?  Every  person,  whose 
experience  in  the  professon  entitles  him  to  an  opinion,  will  say, 
"  No,  they  cannot."  The  common  observation  of  mankind  con- 
vinces them,  that  plates  and  models  are  but  poorly  adapted  to 
teach  a  knowledge  of  any  mechanical  contrivance  of  merely 
human  invention ;  it  is  therefore  presumptuous  to  suppose  that 
the  physician  can,  by  such  imperfect  means,  attain  to  a  practical 
and  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  complicated  and  wonderful 
structure  of  the  human  frame, — the  perfect  work  of  infinite 
power  and  wisdom. 
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'  If  any  man  wished  a  very  perfect  piece  of  machinery  made 
for  a  cotton-mill,  would  he  trust  an  artist  who  had  seen  only 
books  and  plates  on  the  subject  ?  or  if  he  wished  some  repairs 
made,  would  he  think  it  judicious  to  employ  a  theorist,  and 
not  a  practical  man,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  handle  such 
machinery  ? 

'  Many  persons  confound  the  opening  of  bodies  to  ascertain 
the  cause  of  death,  and  the  changes  made  by  disease,  with  the 
dissecting  of  bodies  to  learn  anatomy  ;  and  express  their  surprise, 
that  physicians  are  not  contented  with  the  degree  of  liberty 
which  the  good  sense  of  the  enlightened  part  of  the  community 
already  allow  on  this  subject.  But  the  task  of  the  student  of 
anatomy  is  one  which  requires  much  patient  labor,  and  for  a 
long  time.  He  has  not  only  to  make  himself  familiar  with  the 
form,  size,  and  relative  position  of  the  different  organs  of  the 
body,  but  likewise  to  examine  their  intimate  structure, — the 
course  of  their  blood-vessels  and  nerves, — the  places  where  these 
are  most  liable  to  be  injured  by  violence,  and  where  they  can 
be  most  readily  secured,  tied,  compressed,  and  divided.  For 
this  purpose,  he  must  dissect,  follow  out,  and  examine  these  parts, 
till  he  is  as  familiar  with  them  as  with  the  streets  in  which  he 
daily  walks.  It  is  this  accurate  knowledge  alone,  which  can 
be  safely  relied  upon  in  cases  of  danger  resulting  from  wounds 
and  accidents.'    pp.1 — H. 

The  committee  proceed  to  discuss  the  question  of  sendmg 
our  young  men,  who  are  destined  to  the  medical  profession,  to 
Paris,  London,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York,  for  their  profes- 
sional education.  The  obvious  answer  is,  that  nine  tenths,  at 
least,  of  our  young  medical  students  cannot  afibrd  to  go  to  either 
of  those  places.  If  nine  tenths  of  the  profession  are  insufficiently 
taught,  then  about  nine  tenths  of  the  community  wiU  be  insuffi- 
ciently attended  to  m  sickness  and  the  severest  human  suffering! 
In  addition  to  this  consideration,  it  may  be  further  asked,  whether 
a  citizen  of  any  State  is  justified  in  advising  and  recommending 
that  their  young  men  should  be  compelled  to  go  abroad  to  ac- 

5|uire  a  knowledge  which  is  in  daily  demand  among  themselves.^ 
t  cannot  be !  The  poor  and  lowly  are,  in  an  especial  mannefi 
interested  in  this  subject.  Wealth  can  procure  skill,  if  it  exist 
in  the  country;  the  indigent  must  take  the  nearest  thing,  called 
physician.  All  their  security,  then,  depends  on  tlie  goodness 
and  soundness  of  the  general  system  and  means  of  medical 
education,  provided  by  and  for  the  community. 
The  question  arises,  what  bodies  sliall  be  devoted  to  the  object 
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of  extending  and  perfecting  anatomical  knowledge  ?  The  com- 
mittee truly  remark,  tliat  the  difficulty  of  die  question  lies  in  die 
feelings  of  die  living ;  and  if  these  are  saved,  the  difficulty  ought 
to  be  at  an  end.*  They  then  go  on  to  propose  and  illustrate,  at 
some  lengdi,  a  plan  to  which  we  can  perceive  no  objection.  It 
is  to  audiorise  overseers  of  the  poor  to  deliver  for  dissection  the 
bodies  of  such  paupers  as  have  no  survivuig  friend  or  relation, 
who  presents  himselj  or  herself  to  ask  them  for  a  burial.  This 
plan  would  consult  the  safety  and  health  of  the  li\'ing,  and  not 
outrage  the  feeluigs  of  any  one ;  for  surely  if  there  should  be 
any  one  whose  feelings  could  be  hurt  by  the  dissection  of  a 
deceased  paupei*,  it  would  only  be  necessary  for  him  or  her  to 
come  fonvard  and  say  so,  and  then  interment  would  take  place 
in  die  usual  manner.  The  idea  diat  we  will  have  no  dissections 
in  INIassachusetts,  but  that  they  shall  all  be  carried  on  at  Paris, 
I  Philadelphia,  &u;.,  carries  an  essential  meanness  along  vn\h  it. 
Are  we  so  base  and  selfish  as  to  wish  for  all  the  benefits,  sup- 
posing we  could  obtain  them,  while  we  refuse  to  share  the 
burden?    It  may  not  be ;  the  laws  of  nature  forbid  it. 

There  is  one  very  interesting  view  of  anatomical  studies, 
which  our  extracts  have  not  embraced,  namely,  their  interest 
and  direct  utility  to  the  citizens  at  large,  particularly  in  relation 
to  the  duties  of  judges,  counsellors,  and  jurors  in  courts  of 
justice,  and  coroner's  mquests.  The  observations  on  the  subject 
are  in  the  clear  and  masterly  stj'le  of  the  whole  pamphlet. 

'  Dissection,  once  allowed,  in  the  mode  we  have  proposed,  or 
otherwise  established  by  law  as  an  occupation  not  to  be  visited 
by  disgrace  and  punishment,  will  go  on  as  a  thing  of  course, 
without  excitement  and  without  wonder,  and  with  no  more 
secrecy  than  decency  and  propriety  require.  It  is  of  high  mo- 
ment for  those  who  deprecate  the  effects  of  popular  clamor,  and 
desire  the  peace  and  quiet  of  society,  to  promote  the  only  means 
by  which  the  bodies  of  those  who  have  relations  to  feel  for  them, 
can  be  secured  from  daring  and  desperate  resurrectionists. 

'  It  is  not  a  small  evil,  likewise,  that  the  present  order  of 
things  tends  to  raise  up  a  band  of  these  villains,  who  hare,  in 
England,  reached  an  alarming  pitch  of  audacity  and  hardihood. 

*  The  retson  imilbmily  alleged  ibr  the  English  law,  is,  that  '  the  stealing 
of  dead  bodies  is  shocking  to  the  general  sentiment  and  feeling  of  mankind. 
2  T.  R  733.     The  misdemeanor  consists,  then,  in  *  shocking  the  feelings.* 
But  this  will  be  done  away  bv  securing  tSi  who  are  buried,  and  devoting 
ihom  to  icience  toward  whom  there  are  no  *  feelings'  which  can  be  shocked  . 
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Sir  Astley  Cooper  stated  recently,  in  an  examination  before  a 
committee  of  the  British  House  of  Commons,  that  there  was  no 
man  in  England,  whatever  might  be  his  rank  or  consequence, 
whose  body  he  could  not  obtain,  after  his  death,  if  he  had  a 
mind  to  dissect  it.  And  recent  horrid  events,  which  have  hap- 
pened there,  prove  that  the  hands  of  wretches  are  not  always 
unstained  with  blood. 

*  From  the  great  mystery  with  which  anatomical  pursuits  have 
hitherto  been  shrouded,  there  is  no  subject  upon  which  mankind 
are  more  generally  and  more  protbundly  ignorant  than  in  regard 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  their  own  bodies.     This 
ignorance  is  one  of  the  principal  reasons  why  they  are  so  readily 
duped  by  the  pretensions  of  quacks  and  impostors,  who  undertake 
to  perform  what  an  anatomist  knows  to  be  physically  impossible. 
Imaginary  dislocations  and  fractures,  cured  by  reductions  equally 
fictitious,  the  fallacy  of  which  a  very  little  knowledge  of  anatomy 
will  serve  to  detect,  constitute  the  groundwork  of  the  reputation 
of  half  the  bonesetting  quacks  in  the  country.     If  dissection 
shall  ever  become  a  legalized  pursuit,  anatomy  will  be  a  popular 
study,  not  only  with  professional  men,  but  with  all  who  are 
interested  in  scientific  pursuits,  or  even  governed  by  common 
curiosity.     The  want  of  a  knowledge,  which  must  be  spread 
through  the  community,  if  popular  lectures  upon  anatomy  were 
as  common  as  those  upon  astronomy,  and  other  branches  of  natu- 
ral science,  is  sensibly  felt  on  many  important  occasions.     In 
our  courts  of  justice  it  is  not  only  necessary  that  the  physician, 
called  to  the  stand,  to  give  a  medical  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of 
death  in  a  case  of  suspected  violence,  or  poisoning,  should  have 
clear  and  definite  views  of  the  anatomical  structure  of  parts,  but 
the  court  and  the  jury  need  to  partake  in  this  very  knowledge. 
Most  medical  men,  who  have  been  called  to  give  evidence  upon 
such  occasions,  will  testify  that  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  make 
themselves  fairly  understood  by  the  bench,  the  bar,  or  the  jury. 
In  the  coroner's  court  of  inquest,  this  deficiency  of  anatomical 
knowledge  impedes  the  administration  of  justice  in  a  still  greater 
degree.     Legal  medicine  is  a  science  which,  in  an  eminent 
degree,  involves  the  life,  property,  and  reputation  of  persons 
accused  in  courts  of  justice ;  and  to  render  this  science  truly 
the  organ  of  justice,  and  prevent  its  being  perverted  to  aid  the 
cause  of  error,  its  foundation  must  be  laid  in  minute  anatomy.' 
pp.  20—22. 
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Art.  VI. — Lectures  on  School-Keeping.  By  Samuel  R. 
Hall.  Boston.  Richardson,  Lord,  h  Holbrook.  1829. 
pp.  135. 

Our  readers  have  already  received  an  announcement  of  the 
above  work  while  in  the  press,  and  a  sketch  of  its  contents.* 
It  remains  for  us  to  notice  its  general  style  of  execution,  and 
to  furnish  a  few  extracts. 

After  some  preliminary  remarks  on  the  importance  of  our 
common  schools,  their  character,  and  the  obstacles  to  tlieir 
greatest  uulity,  Rlr  Hall  discusses  the  requisite  qualifications  of 
teachers.  In  this  part  of  the  wort,  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
practical  wisdom,  the  fruit,  evidently,  of  experience  and  reflec- 
tion. A  teacher,  in  examining  the  intellectual  and  moral  quali- 
fications required  by  our  author,  will  feel  that  although  they  arc 
placed  high,  yet  they  must  all  be  possessed,  in  a  certain  degree, 
to  secure  any  tolerable  success;  and  in  a  high  degree  to  insure 
continued  usefulness  and  popularity  to  the  teacher,  and  solid 
advantage  to  the  pupils.  The  amount  of  information  which  he 
requires  for  common  schools  would  appear  trifling  enough,  if 
we  did  not  consider  what  an  immense  number  of  teachers  is 
required  to  supply  the  common  schools  of  our  country,  and  how 
far  the  majority  of  tliem  fall  below  the  standard  here  presented. 

The  practical  directions  to  teachers  follow  next,  and  form 
the  principal  part  of  the  work.  These  are  characterized  by 
sound  sense,  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  subject  in  its  general 
bearings,  and  a  minute  acquaintance  with  its  practical  details. 
Mr  Hall  has  not  contented  himself  with  giving  general  directions, 
but  he  has  gone  into  the  minutiae  of  instruction,  '  line  upon  line, 
precept  upon  precept,'  here  a  practical  example,  and  there  a 
familiar  illustration. 

The  art  of  governing  a  school  well,  that  art  in  which  so  many 
have  failed,  and  so  few  have  succeeded,  is  here  reduced  to 
certain  practical  rules,  which,  if  carefully  observed,  with  such 
allowance  for  circumstances  as  any  person  of  common  sense 
may  make,  wuU  carry  the  most  inexperienced  teacher  through 
without  difficulty.  The  truth  is,  that  no  one  can  fully  comply 
with  tliese  practical  rules  of  government  who  has  not  moral 
virtue  enough  to  command  respect  and  affection;  and  decision 

*  Vid«  Journal  of  Education,  No.  Xh* 
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enough  to  insure  obedience.     A  person  who  has  not  these, 
should  not  aspire  to  the  office  of  a  teacher  of  youth. 

From  the  fifth  lecture,  we  select  die  following   practical 
directions. 

'  First,  Endeavour  to  convince  the  scholars  that  you  art  their 
friend — that  you  are  friendly  to  their  improvement,  and  desire 
their  best  good.  It  will  not  take  long  to  convince  them  of  this, 
if  you  are  so  in  reality;  and  if  you  pursue  the  course  with  them, 
which  would,  with  your  own  instructer,  have  excited  this  belief 
in  you,  in  regard  to  him.  Remember,  however,  that  merely  a 
declaration  of  being  their  friend,  will  be  very  far  from  proving 
you  to  be  such,  or  convincing  them  of  it.  You  would  not  have 
been  convinced  by  the  mere  declaration  of  your  instructer,  if 
this  declaration  had  not  been  supported  by  his  conduct.  Expect 
not  then,  that  telHng  your  scholars  you  are  a  friend,  and  greatly 
desire  their  good,  will  gain  you  their  confidence.  You  must 
prove  it  to  them  by  showing  a  greater  regard  for  their  welfare 
than  for  your  own  ease. 

*  Secondly,  In  order  to  secure  a  proper  degree  of  their  confi< 
dence,  you  must  not  he  hasty.  Be  not  hasty  to  reprove,  be  not 
hasty  to  praise ;  be  not  hasty  to  promise,  be  not  hasty  to  threaten  ; 
be  not  hasty  to  punish,  and  be  not  hasty  to  forget  a  fault.  There 
is  somewhere  an  old  proverb,  ''  Haste  makes  waste,  and  waste 
brings  want."  Haste  in  schools  in  any  of  the  particulars  speci- 
fied, will  bring  want  of  confidence.  Whatever  is  done  in  haste 
b  seldom  done  well.  In  school  it  must  of  necessity  subject  you 
frequently  to  the  mortification  of  countermanding  your  order, 
of  failing  to  fulfil  your  promise,  or  of  exciting  the  belief  in  the 
minds  of  your  scholars  that  you  are  forgetful.  It  is  generally 
true,  that  in  every  situation,  the  deliberate  man  accomplishes  the 
most ;  but,  in  none  is  deliberation  more  important  than  in  him 
who  is  to  exercise  authority  over  a  large  community.  Loss  of 
time  is  not,  however,  the  greatest  inconvenience  of  being  hasty 
in  school ;  there  must  be  loss  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  the 
scholars.  You  are  well  aware  that  you  place  but  little  confi- 
dence in  any  man  who  bears  the  character  of  being  hasty,  be 
his  calling  or  station  what  it  may. 

'  Thirdly,  If  you  wish  to  secure  the  confidence  of  your  school, 
never  allow  yourself  ^o  speak  angrily  or  unusually  loud,  and  be 
sure  never  to  fret  or  scold.  All  these  things  are  disagreeable. 
And  surely  you  cannot  expect  to  secure  the  confidence  of  a 
school,  by  indulging  yourself  in  those  habits  which  make  you 
disagreeable  to  every  one. 

'  Fourthly,  You  will  secure  the  confidence  of  the  school  by 
heiag  punctual  in  everything.    Punctuality  in  business  of  every 
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kind,  gains  confidence.  It  prevents  .the  loss  of  time,  and  secures 
opportunity  for  every  duty.  It  is  nowhere  more  important  than 
in  schools.  Without  it  you  can  accomplish  but  little.  If, 
after  due  deliberatiou,  you  make  a  promise,  be  sure  to  keep  it. 
If  you  say  that  neglect  of  duty  will  be  followed  by  punishment, 
be  sure  to  inflict  it.  If  you  require  a  child  to  do  this  or  that, 
see  that  it  is  done  exactly  as  you  require.  To  let  him  go,  when 
he  has  obeyed  you  but  in  part,  will  be  but  little  better  than 
not  to  be  obeyed  at  all.  By  being  punctual  in  fulfilling  every 
promise,  you  will  not  be  accused  of  falsifying  your  word.  Your 
scholars  will  not  ask  a  second  time  for  any  indulgence  which 
you  may  once  have  denied  them.  They  will  know  what  you 
mean,  when  you  say  yes  or  no ;  and  thus  you  will  have  their 
confidence. 

*  By  observing  these  principles,  and  acting  in  a  manner  cor- 
responding to  them,  you  will  be  able  to  gain  that  ascendancy 
over  your  youthful  charge,  which  is  necessary  to  enable  you  to 
bene^t  them.  You  will  find  it  impossible  to  secure  their  confi- 
dence by  the  opposite  course,  for  it  is  opposed  to  the  principles 
of  our  nature.'     pp.  51,5:2. 

Of  lecture  sixth,  on  governmciU,  llie  following  will  furnish  a 
fair  specimen. 

*  The  next  direction  on  the  subject  of  government  is,  let  it  be 
uniform.  Many  fail  on  this  point.  I  am  willing  to  confess  it  is 
very  difficult  to  be  so,  while  the  health  and  spirits  of  most  men 
fluctuate  so  much  as  they  do.  But  still  uniformity  is  indis- 
pensable. I  have  seen  some  men  very  strict  one  day,  and  very 
indulgent  the  next.  I  have  myself  been  called  to  account  for 
doing  that  which  at  some  previous  time  had  appeared  to  please 
the  master.  To  approve  to-day  what  you  punish  to-morrow,  is 
certainly  very  bad  management.  But  to  something  of  this  every 
teacher  is  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  exposed,  from  the  different 
states  of  temper  and  spirits  in  which  he  finds  himself  We  can 
bear  fatigue  at  some  times  better  than  at  others.  When  suffer- 
ing under  a  head-ache,  a  school  may  appear  to  us  very  noisy, 
which  at  another  time  would  appear  very  still,  so  different  are 
the  states  of  the  nervous  system  at  different  times. 

*  Another  fault  to  which  this  direction  has  especial  reference, 
/  is  one  that  exists  in  many  schools,  where  the  small  scholars  are 

strictly  governed,  while  the  larger  do  nearly  as  they  please. 
'■  1  have  of\cn  seen  the  child  of  six  years  punished  severely  for  a 
;  fault,  that  was  hardly  noticed  when  committed  by  a  young  man 
j  of  eighteen.  This  is  unreasonable — it  is  wicked.  If  there  is 
■*  to  be  any  difference  in  the  treatment  of  the  two  cases,  it  should 
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be  on  the  other  side.  But  I  would  still  say,  govern  the  large 
and  small  scholars  alike.  The  elder  ones  should  never  be 
suffered  to  transgress  laws  which  you  have  made  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  whole.  They  will  respect  you  the  less  for  indulging 
them  in  what  is  improper ;  and  will  show  a  growing  disregard 
for  your  feelings  and  for  your  authority. 

'  Do  you  say  the  oldest  scholars  are  to  govern  themselves,  and 
that  your  business  is  only  with  the  younger  ones  ?  Presume  not 
on  this.  Those  who  have  arrived  at  years  of  manhood  ought  to 
govern  themselves ;  but  they  must  be  different  from  the  great 
mass  of  youth,  not  to  need  much  restraint.  When  it  becomes 
nec3ssary  to  establish  a  rule  in  the  school,  see  that  it  is  regarded 
by  all ;  and  you  will  find  your  task  much  easier,  and  will  gain 
the  confidence  of  the  whole  school  more  than  by  the  opposite 
course. 

'  Another  direction  on  the  subject  of  school  government  is, 
let  it  always  be  characterized  by  firmness.     This  is  connected 
with  the  preceding  direction,  but  it  means  more  than  to  govern 
merely  with  uniformity.     The  first  question  to  be  decided  is, 
whether  the  rule  you  have  established  be  a  reasonable  one.     In 
regard  to  this,  great  care  should  be  taken  that  you  do  not  mis- 
judge.    Your  rules  should  not  be  numerous,  and  those  which 
are  established,  should  be  well  understood.    When  this  is  done, 
see  that  all  your  requisitions  are  strictly  complied  with.    Partial 
obedience  is  bat  little  better  than  disobedience.     If  you  direct  a 
scholar  to  come  to  you,  and  he  comes  half  way  and  stops,  your 
command  is  not  complied  with  ;  he  has  not  obeyed  you.     Now, 
if  you  dispense  with  your  order,  afler  a  partial  obedience,  he 
must  either  suppose  your  command  an  unreasonable  one,  or  that 
you  have  not  resolution  to  see  it  fully  obeyed.    The  impression 
on  his  mind  will,  in  either  case,  be  unhappy  ;  and  you  had  better 
issue  no  orders,  than  command  and  then  dispense  with  a  full 
obedience.    Let  it  be  known  as  your  established  rule,  that  every 
reasonable  requisition  must  be  fully  complied  with,  and  you  will 
find  it  far  easier  to  secure  implicit  obedience,  than,  in  the  other 
case,  to  have  a  partial  regard  paid  to  your  orders.     If  a  scholar 
ask  of  you  some  indulgence,  be  sure  to  examine  its  propriety 
before  you  say  no  or  yes,  to  his  request.     But  when  you  have 
said  yes  or  no,  adhere  to  this  one  answer.     To  deny  the  request 
of  a  scholar  when  it  is  first  made,  and  then  in  a  few  minutes 
grant  what  he  desires,  because  he  continues  asking,  is  certainly 
injudicious.     If  he  give  a  good  reason  for  repeating  his  re- 
quest, you  may  change  your  direction.     But  the  reason  ought 
to  be  known  at  first,  and  then  the  answer  given  with  a  reference 
to  it. 
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'  I  bare  not  nn frequently  visited  schools,  where,  if  a  scholar 
asked  leave  to  go  out,  the  answer  was  instantly  given,  "  No ; 
sit  down."  Within  a  minute  the  request  was  repeated — the 
answer  again  was  ''No.'^  But  after  the  question  had  been 
repeated  half  a  dozen  times,  the  patience  of  the  master  seemed 
to  be  exhausted,  and  he  replied,  '*  Yes,  yes,  I  had  rather  you 
would  go,  than  to  keep  asking  all  the  time."  Now  the  impression 
was  left  on  the  mind  of  that  scholar,  that  the  teacher  had  less 
regard  to  what  was  right  or  wrong  in  the  case,  than  he  had  to 
his  own  convenience.  He  must  have  considered  his  teacher  as 
fickle  in  mind,  and  therefore  his  respect  for  him  must  have 
been  diminished. 

'  The  schoolmaster,  harassed  by  the  many  questions  asked 
him  during  the  day,  is  in  danger  of  forming  the  habit  of  answer- 
ing them  without  consideration,  and  merely  to  be  rid  of  them. 
But  instead  of  preventing,  this  greatly  adds  to  his  inconvenience. 
The  school  ought  to  be  taught,  that  "  no  means  no,  and  yes 
means  yes,  and  must  means  musty  You  pronounce  a  word  to 
a  scholar  for  him  to  spell,  and  he  says  he  cannot.  You  tell  him 
to  "  try,"  but  he  still  says  he  cannot  spell  it.  Now  if  you  put 
it  to  the  next,  and  suffer  him  to  disobey  your  order,  the  influence 
is  decidedly  bad.  It  is  reasonable  that  he  should  try,  if  you 
have  ordered  him  to  do  so ;  and  your  requirement  should  not  be 
abandoned.  Show  a  determination  to  be  exactly  obeyed  in 
every  reasonable  direction,  and  let  this  determination  be  con- 
stant, whether  the  requirement  be  trifling  or  important.  Hardly 
anything  can  have  a  worse  effect  than  to  command  and  not  be 
obeyed — to  threaten  or  promise,  and  not  to  perform — to  make 
laws,  and  not  to  insist  on  their  execution.  Disorder  and  con- 
ftision  must  be  the  consequence.  Scholars  will  very  soon  learn 
to  disregard  all  that  you  say — will  disbelieve  your  promises  and 
neglect  your  commands.  If  you  punish  disobedience,  this  will 
excite  anger,  because  you  had  threatened  a  punishment  for  the 
same  offence  before,  but  had  not  inflicted  it.  When  punishment 
excites  anger  only,  it  does  no  good.  I  will  only  add  that  without 
firmness  of  purpose  in  the  government  of  a  school,  it  will  be 
impossible  to  make  that  school  pleasant  to  the  teacher,  or 
profitable  to  the  pupil.'     pp.  63—65. 

Those  lectures  which  treat  of  the  mode  of  teaching,  are 
characterized  by  the  same  practical  good  sense  which  is  so 
apparent  in  those  which  relate  to  government.  All  magisterial 
parade  and  formality,  he  requires  to  be  avoided ;  and  points  out 
the  most  direct  and  easy  methods  of  gaining  the  pupil's  attention, 
and  fixing  the  principles  of  each  branch  of  learning  firmly  in 
the  mind. 
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The  following  extract  from  the  ninth  lecture  will  furnish  a 
specimen  of  this  part  of  llie  work. 

*  In  your  teaching,  use  the  most  simple  mode  of  illustration. 
If  an  illustration  be  as  little  understood  as  the  subject  to  be 
illustrated,  the  scholar  remains  as  ignorant  as  before.  If  even 
only  one  or  two  of  the  important  words  in  the  illustration  are 
unintelligible,  the  scholar  still  remains  ignorant.  ''  Will  you 
please  to  tell  me  why  I  carry  one  for  every  ten  ?  "  said  little 
Laura  to  her  instructer.  *'  Yes,  my  dear,"  said  he,  kindly. 
^*  It  is  because  numbers  increase  from  right  to  lefl  in  a  decimal 
ratio."  Laura  sat,  and  repeated  it  to  herself  two  or  three  times, 
and  then  looked  very  sad.  The  master,  as  soon  as  ho  had 
answered,  pursued  his  other  business,  and  did  not  notice  her. 
But  she  was  disappointed.  She  understood  him  no  better  than 
if  he  had  used  words  of  another  language.  *'  Decimal "  and 
"  ratio "  were  words  that  might  have  fallen  on  her  car  before, 
but  if  so,  she  understood  them  none  the  better  for  it.  She 
looked  in  the  dictionary,  and  was  disappointed  again,  and  after 
some  time  put  away  her  arithmetic.  When  asked  why  she  did 
80,  she  replied,  "  I  do  n't  like  to  study  it,  I  can't  understand  it." 

*Now  the  injury  to  little  Laura  was  very  great.  She  had 
commenced  the  study  with  interest ;  she  had  learned  to  answer 
a  great  many  questions  in  arithmetic,  and  had  been  pleased. 
She  was  now  using  a  slate  and  writing  her  figures  on  it,  and  had 
found  the  direction  to  carry  one  for  every  ten.  This  she  might 
have  understood.  The  master  loved  his  scholars  and  wished  to 
benefit  them,  hut  Jai'got  that  terms  perfectly  plain  to  him,  would 
be  unintelligible  to  the  child.  From  that  moment  Laura  disliked 
arithmetic,  and  every  effort  that  could  be  used  with  her,  could 
not  efface  the  impression  that  it  was  a  hard  study,  and  she 
could  not  understand  it. 

'Unimportant  as  this  circumstance  may  appear  to  you,  it 
made  an  impression  on  my  own  mind,  which  will  not  be  effaced, 
while  I  am  engaged  in  teaching  youth.  Indeed,  the  importance 
of  the  directions  will  be  illustrated  to  you  by  a  reference  to  your 
own  history.  You,  perhaps,  recollect  many  efforts  to  explain  a 
thing  to  you,  which  have  left  you  no  wiser  than  before.  Fail 
not,  then,  to  use  such  language  as  can  be  understood  by  the  child 
or  by  the  class.  Be  very  careful  lest  they  associate  the  idea  of 
study  with  that  of  hard,  unintelligible  words,  and  thus  become 
discouraged  in  their  attempt  to  learn.  It  is  of  great  importance 
that  the  objects  used  to  illustrate,  should  be  those,  with  the 
properties  of  which  the  pupil  is  acquainted.  If  you  employ,  in 
the  way  of  illustration,  any  object,  with  the  character  of  whic)i 
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the  scholar  is  unacquainted,  he  is  not  in  the  least  assisted. 
But  if  you  can  seize  on  something  that  he  can  see,  or  that  he 
can  recollect,  or  something  with  which  he  is  familiar,  and  then 
make  a  just  comparison,  by  which  the  idea  is  brought  distinctly 
to  his  view,  he  derives  not  only  a  lasting  benefit,  but  present 
pleasure.  For  example ;  James  came  to  his  teacher  and  told 
him  he  could  not  understand  his  map.  He  had  just  begun  to 
learn  a  little  of  the  geography  of  his  own  State.  The  master 
called  him  to  his  desk,  and  took  up  a  slate,  and  gave  him  a 
pencil,  and  then  asked  him  if  he  could  draw  a  picture  of  the 
school-room  floor.  James  at  once  made  his  lines  for  the  boun- 
daries. "  Now  which  is  the  east  end?"  James  told.  "  Which 
is  the  west?  "  This  he  told  also.  "  This  is  the  north,  and  that  is 
the  south."  "  Now,"  said  the  instructer,  **  we  will  mark  them 
E.  for  east,"  &c.  "  Now  in  what  part  is  my  desk,  James?" 
"There,"  said  the  little  fellow.  "Where  is  the  fire  place  ? " 
"There,"  said  James.  "Now,  James,  make  marks  for  the 
boys*  seats,  and  the  girls'  seats."  He  did  this.  "  Now  make 
marks  for  the  doors  and  windows."  This  was  done.  "  Now," 
said  the  master,  "  James,  do  you  think  you  could  make  a  map?" 
"No,  sir,"  he  replied.  "  Why  yes  you. could,  you  have  made 
one  already,"  said  the  master.  "  This  is  a  map  of  the  floor. 
Now  the  map  you  said  you  could  not  understand  is  nothing 
more  than  this.  There  is  a  line  for  the  east  side,  and  there  is 
another  for  the  west  side,  and  there  is  one  for  the  north,  and 
there  is  another  for  the  south.  Now  these  lines  go  round  the 
whole  State.  This  river  is  put  down  here,  because  it  is  in  the 
northern  part,  and  that  river  is  represented  there,  because  it  is 
in  the  western.  This  river  is  drawn  here  because  it  makes  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  State.  Now  look  along  here,  and  see 
if  you  can  find  the  name  of  the  town  in  which  we  live."  "  Oh 
yes,"  said  James,  "  here  it  is."  "  Why  is  it  put  down  here?" 
"  Because  it  is  in  the  east  part  of  the  State  and  touches  the 
river,"  said  the  child.  The  master  asked  him  half  a  dozen 
similar  questions,  and  James  returned  to  his  seat  delighted.  The 
simple  illustration  made  everything  easy.  The  other  scholars 
were  as  much  pleased  as  he,  and  when  they  .were  dismissed, 
were  in  high  spirits,  saying  they  would  make  a  map  of  their  gar- 
dens, orchards,  d&c.  when  they  got  home.'     pp.  79 — 81. 

The  thirteenth  lecture,  which  is  addressed  particularly  to  female 
instnicters,  furnishes  such  practical  directions  as  are  particularly 
applicable  to  the  innumerable  primary  schools,  which  are  taught 
by  females,  in  tlie  summer  season,  throughout  the  interior  towns 
and  villages  of  our  country.     The  directions  in  the  former  part 
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of  the  work  should  be  carefully  studied  by  this  numerous  class 
of  instructers ;  but  those  contained  in  this  lecture  are  invaluable. 
We  can  only  regret  their  brenty,  and  hope  that  in  a  future 
edition,  the  author  will  extend  them  considerably.  Many  of 
his  observations  will  be  found  applicable  to  the  use  of  infant 
schools;  we  wish  that  the  author  may  hereafter  go  more  fully 
into  that  particular  subject;  and  furnish  two  or  three  lectures 
on  the  conduct  of  infant  schools. 

Such  a  work  as  the  present  has  long  been  a  desideratum. 
Men  of  all  other  professions  and  trades,  have  been  furnished 
with  their  manuals  and  directories.  The  clergyman,  the  lawyer, 
and  the  physician,  have  had  each  his  '  Vade  Mecum,'  the  car- 
penter his  'Guide,'  the  printer  his  'Grammar,'  the  artist  his 
*  Assistant,'  the  mariner  his '  Navigator'  and '  Coast  Pilot,'  and  the 
farmer  and  gardener  tlieir  hundred  treatises,  each  furnishing 
practical  directions  with  great  precision ;  while  the  teacher  has 
been  obliged  to  content  himself  \tith  vague  and  general  treatises, 
utterly  inapplicable  to  the  purposes  of  common  schools;  to  fur- 
nish precise  practical  directions  for  himself,  and  to  '  let  his  own 
discretion  be  his  tutor.' 

It  is  not  saying  too  much  for  Mr  Hall's  book,  to  pronounce  it 
an  admirable  manual  for  the  instructers  of  our  common  schools, 
a  work  which  they  will  do  well  to  study  carefully  before  they 
enter  upon  the  duties  of  the  profession,  and  to  consult  often 
during  their  continuance  in  them.  It  is  true  there  is  much  in 
the  work  which  all  able  instructers  have  found  out  for  them- 
selves. So  much  the  better.  The  practical  results  at  which 
the  majority  of  well  directed  minds  arrive,  must  be  of  nearly 
universal  application.  But  there  is  also  much  in  the  present 
work  which,  to  most  teachers,  will  be  new,  or  at  least  will  pre- 
sent itself  under  a  new  aspect,  and  with  increased  force  of  illus- 
tration. All  inexperienced  teachers  of  both  sexes  should  furnish 
themselves  with  it  as  a  sort  of  '  Guide.'  The  best  and  most 
experienced  teachers  will  read  the  work  attentively,  if  it  be  only 
for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  their  own  judgment  of  diings  so  well 
confirmed  and  Ulustrated. 


R.  8.  TOL.  I.  NO.  X. 
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Art.  VI. — Militia  Instruction, 

We  belong  to  the  Peace  Society,  and  are  so  sincere  and 
zealous  in  the  cause,  that  we  would  have  tlie  country  at  all  linies 
fully  prepared  forwar ;  and  if  war  come  unavoidably,  would  have 
our  armies  and  navies  directed  by  the  coolest  skiD,  inspired  with 
the  highest  courage,  and  spurred  on  by  the  warmest  impulses  of 
patriotism,  and  the  noblest  sentiments  of  ambition.     These,  we 
apprehend,  are,  in  the  present  state  of  the  world,  the  only 
guaranties  of  the  peace,  freedom,  ^d  honor  of  nations.     We 
are  so  unfashionable  as  to  believe,  that  in  our  republic  these 
guaranties  must  be  derived  mainly  from  the  institution  of  the 
militia,  and  we  sincerely  regret  to  see  its  decay,  and  to  fear  its 
total  prostration.     That  considerable  modifications  ought  to  be 
made,  and  must  be  made  in  the  system,  we  are  perfectly  per- 
suaded ;  but  we  thmk  it  equally  clear,  that  if  it  be  destroyed, 
liberty  and  security  in  this  country  will  be  destroyed  too.     We 
make  our  boasts,  and  foreign  visiters  their  mar\'els  concerning 
the  efiicacy  of  a  *  constable's  staff;'  it  governs,  say  they,  a 
heterogeneous  populadon  from  Maine  to  Louisiana,  protecting, 
tlie  peaceable  and  honest,  and  conjuring  into  quiet  or  into  prison, 
the  seditious  and  the  predator}'!   These  panegyrics  are  just  in 
themselves,  but  erroneous  in  their  object.     For  what  would  be 
the  value  of  a  *  constable's  staff,'  if  it  were  not  touched  with  a 
talismanic  power,  so  that  whh  its  wave,  it  can  summon  to  itself 
a  thousand  brave,  orderly,  and  vigorous  yeomen  with  fire  arms 
in  their  hands,  and  ammunition  in  their  pockets?  This  it  is  which 
makes  constables'  staves  so  omnipotent  among  us;  take  away 
the  militia,  and  those  staves  would  be  of  no  more  value  than  cord- 
wootl ;  take  away  the  militia,  and  civil  authority  would  cease, 
or  thenceforth  derive  its  efficacy  from  *  standing  armies,'  an  issue 
from  which  we  trust  that  our  country  may  be  preserved.     If, 
however,  the  militia  be  abolished,  or  continue  to  be  deicraded, 
there  will  be  no  alternative  but  a  '  standing  army.'     We  pre- 
sume that  neither  the  government  of  the  United  States,  nor  of 
any  particular  State,  would  deliberately  adopt,  nor  public  opinion 
sustain,  any  course  of  policy,  which  could,  by  any  remote  or 
possible  consequence,  conduct  to  such  a  result.     The  name  of 
'a  standing  army'  is  odious.     The  objections  to  it  are  so  well 
understood,  and  so  strongly  fek  in  this  country,  that  they  cannot 
fail  to  be  decisive  against  any  opinions  or  measures,  in  opposition 
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to  which  under  any  aspect  they  can  be  legitimately  arrayed. 
The  constitution  has  ordained  that  this  shall  be  so,  and  all  human 
experience  tells  us  that  it  ought  to  be  so.  It  becomes,  then,  an 
interesting  question,  how  our  militia  shall  be  instructed  and  pre- 
pared to  lulftl  the  important  and  proud  duties,  which,  by  the  consti- 
tution, by  custom,  and  by  all  republican  axioms,  devolve  upon  it. 
We  hope  that  none  of  our  readers  \vill  consider  this  question 
foreign  from  the  purposes  of  a  periodical  devoted  to  education. 
For  besides  that  we  feel  a  wish  to  extend  a  little  the  range  of 
subjects,  and  variety  of  articles,  we  are  of  opinion  tliat  no  part 
of  tlie  training. of  American  youth  for  future  duties,  is  n)ore 
important  than  militia  training,  to  which  the  word  has  been  by 
common  consent  appropriated.  This  alone  is  a  conclusive 
argument  of  the  importance  attached  to  the  institution  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  militia  by  our  ancestors.     The  Yankee  verse, 

*  Yesterday  was  training  day,  brother  John  was  di  uinnier/ 

appears  to  an  English,  or  other  foreigner,  more  nonsensical  than 
it  really  is;  because  he  does  not  perceive  any  connexion  be- 
tween '  training'  and  *  drumming.'  The  use  of  the  word  to  signify 
par  excellence,  the  exercises  of  citizen  soldiers,  is  an  Ameri- 
canism, wliich  Mr  Pickering  has  not  noticed  in  his  vocabulary. 

A  spirit  is  now  awakened  in  relation  to  the  militia,  which 
must  end  eitlier  in  the  annihilation  or  a  very  signal  improvement 
of  it.  That  it  should  result  in  the  latter,  must  be  the  anxious 
wish  of  every  enlightened  patriot.  We  shall  not,  for  our  part, 
pretend  to  propose  a  system,  but  only  to  present  some  desultory 
views,  derived  from  reading,  observation,  and  experience,  whic  h 
may  not  be  unworthy  tlie  attention  of  those  upon  whom  the  task 
of  amendment  and  reform  may  fall.  These  views  will  be  limited 
chiefly  to  a  connexion,  which  we  perceive  between  the  early 
habits  and  early  instruction  of  our  population,  and  an  cfiicient 
militia  system. 

Some  principles  of  great  importance  in  regard  to  a  militia, 
may  be  deduced  from  the  history  of  wars  and  battles,  in  which 
they  have  acted  alone,  or  have  participated.  We  think  we  ran 
see  in  all  their  successful  operations  one  prominent  cause,  whi(  h 
merits  die  particular  attention  of  every  national  and  state  Icgiskuor. 

Nearly  ever}'  historian,  civil  and  military,  who  has  given  an 
account  of  the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill,  has  exj)rcsse(l  surjirise 
that  undisciplined  yeomen,  poorly  armed,  shoukl  have  made 
such  slaughter  of  the  elite  of  the  British  army.     The  success  of 
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those  yeomen  was  mainly  owing  to  the  very  fact  of  their  being 
thus  *  poorly  ai*med.'  They  did  not  carry  to  tlie  field  good 
muskets  and  bayonets,  for  fortunately  the  government  had  none 
wherewith  to  encumber  them ;  but  each  snatched  his  old  and 
trusty  fowling-piece  which  hung  upon  tlie  hooks  in  his  kitchen 
as  familiar  as  anv  household  utensil,  and  which  had  been  handed 
down  from  father  to  son,  and  probably  had  been  used  for 
defence  against  the  aborigines,  and  the  pursuit  of  game,  for 
several  generations.  With  those  arms,  with  their  powder-horn 
and  shot-bag,  they  were  familiar,  and  could  use  them  with  even 
more  skill  and  dexterity  than  the  regular  soldier  can  ordinarily 
use  his  strong  firelock  and  bayonet.  Each  knew  from  long 
habit,  what  quantity  of  powder  his  piece  required  to  throw  a 
ball  a  given  distance  with  most  precision ;  each  had  tlie  habit  of 
aiming  and  firing  quick,  and  of  applying  to  the  trigger  exactly 
tlie  right  force  at  tlie  right  moment ;  hence  their  fatal  volleys  at 
the  advancing  line  of  regulars ;  hence  that  tide  of  fire  which  twice 
swept  the  complete  and  veteran  troops  of  England  from  the 
summit  of  the  hill  to  the  margin  of  the  River.  Will  any 
one  who  reflects  a  moment,  believe  that  this  auspicious  event, 
which  had  so  great  an  influence  on  the  war,  and  on  our  whole 
history,  would  have  taken  place  if  the  provincials  had  been 
furnished,  on  the  morning  of  the  1 7th  of  June,  1775,  with  new 
and  excellent  muskets  and  bayonets  from  the  best  armor}'  in  the 
world  ?  We  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  it ;  and  that  it 
will  at  once  be  recognised  as  a  self-evident  proposition,  that  those 
*poor  arms'  to  which  we  have  been  so  ungrateful  as  to  attribute 
our  partial  failure,  and  the  necessity  of  leaving  the  enemy  in 
possession  of  the  field,  were  in  fact  the  principal  cause  of  the  suc- 
cess which  we  obtained,  and  the  severe  lesson  which  we  taught. 
Again,  the  victory  at  New  Orleans  was  obtained  chiefly  by 
militia  armed  with  that  weapon  which  they  were  accustomed  to 
use  in  procuring  food,  and  pursuing  their  sports,  namely,  the 
rifle.  It  is  well  known  that  the  western  settlers  and  hunters  use 
this  arm  with  unrivalled  skill.  It  is  equally  well  knowTi  that  it 
was  this  which  mowed  down  the  ranks  of  the  enemy  as  he 
approached,  even  afar  ofl^,  the  breastworks  of  General  Jackson  ; 
and  it  is  not  too  much  to  assert,  that,  if  the  same  troops  had 
been  armed  as  infantry  of  the  line,  the  result  of  the  battle  would 
have  been  the  reverse  of  what  it  was.  A  destructive  discharge 
in  the  outset  of  an  engagement,  which  disorders  and  disheartens 
an  enemy,  situated  as  the  British  were,  is  of  vital  importance. 
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The  history  of  the  Peninsular  war  furnishes  numerous  and 
very  striking   illustrations  of  the    same   principle.      It  was   an 
undisciplined  militia,  carrying  no  arms  but    small,  rusty,  and 
very  ill-favored  fowling  pieces,  who  turned  the  tide  of  success 
against  the  modem  aspirant  to  universal  dominion.     The  Guer- 
rillas of  Spain  gave  the  first  real  check  to  Napoleon's  course  of 
conquest.     These  guerrillas  (which  word  means  literally  small 
wars)  are  bands  of  peasants  unlimited  in  number,  and  consisting 
generally  of  fifty  to  one  or  two  thousand  men,  as  chance  and 
immediate  occasion  may  determine  ;    totally  undisciplined,  mov- 
ing widi  no  regular  order  or  militaty  precision,  and  armed  with 
small  hunting  guns,  very  i-ude  in  their  workmanship,  and  ordi- 
narily of  the  value  of  four  or  five  doHars  ;  but  then  they  are  ilie 
guns,  which  belong  universally  to  the  country  people,  and  are 
used  for  defence  against  robbers,  and  to  kill  game,  with  which 
Spain  is  better  stocked  than  New  England,  though  not  so  plen- 
tifully as  the  Western  States.     Parlies  of  these  peasant  troops 
sometimes  commnanded  by  a  priest,  sometimes  by  a  shepherd, 
and  sometimes  by  a  ploughman,  frequently  cut  off  French  fora- 
gers and  convoys  to  the  number  of  several  thousand  men.     The 
first  exploit  of  Mina,  whom  the  war  found  a  ploughman,  was  at 
the  head  of  such  a  band.     He  destroyed  and  captured  a  convoy 
of  three  thousand  French  troops  on  dieir  way  from  Madrid  to 
Paris,  with  church  plate  of  great  value,  which  had  been  taken 
fi-om  the  Spanish  cathedrals  and  convents. 

The  knowledge  and  habits  of  these  militia,  and  the  hardy  and 
docile  character  of  the  small  horses,  which  they  mounted  or 
turned  loose,  to  be  recalled  at  pleasure,  prepared  diem  to  tra- 
verse mountains  and  fastnesses  ;  to  attack  suddenly,  and  if 
necessary,  to  retreat  or  disperse  as  suddenly ;  above  all,  the  use 
of  their  customary  and  hereditary  weapons  contributed  to  render 
them  the  first  formidable  foe  w^hich  Bonaparte  encountered  on 
the  continent  of  Europe.  Their  exploits  revived  the  spirits  of 
Spain  and  Europe. 

Other  proofs  in  point  might  be  adduced.  The  peasants  of 
various  countries  have  occasionally  fought  very  memorable  bat- 
tles with  no  weapons  but  scythes,  bill-hooks,  axes,  knives,  and 
other  farming  and  household  utensils,  with  which  ihey  were 
made  familiar  from  their  youth  up  by  everyday  use.  The 
Swiss,  Vendeans,  and  Tyrolese  furnish  a  variety  of  examples ; 
but  sacred  history  furnishes  one  so  pertinent  to  aur  dieory,  diat, 
if  dL  fable  had  been  ingeniously  contrived  to  support  and  enforce 
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a  morale  it  could  not  have  been  rendered  more  complete  and 
apropos.  The  'stipling'  son  of  Jesse,  being  about  to  meet 
Goliath  of  Gath,  was  first  equipped  witli  sword,  helmet,  and  coat 
of  mail,  the  armour  of  a  regular  soldier  at  that  period ;  but  he 
had  no  sooner  put  it  on,  than  he  perceived  that  he  was  renounc- 
ing all  tlie  advantages  of  habit  and  skill  in  the  use  of  his  native 
weapon,  and  adopting  one  which  would  embarrass  and  ren- 
der him  an  easy  prey  to  the  gigantic  Philistine  ;  for  how  could 
he  contend  hand  to  hand  against  even  a  greater  odds  of  skill 
than  there  was  of  strengtii  ?  '  Saul  armed  David  with  his  armor, 
and  he  put  an  helmet  of  brass  upon  his  head  ;  also,  he  armed 
him  with  a  coat  of  mail.  And  David  girded  his  sword  upon 
his  armor,  and  he  assayed  to  go,  for  he  had  not  proved  it. 
And  David  said  to  Saul,  1  cannot  go  with  these^  for  I  have  not 
proved  them.  And  David  put  them  off  him.  And  he  took  his 
staff,  and  chose;  five  smooth  stones  out  of  the  brook,  and  put 
them  in  a  shepherd's  bag,  which  he  had,  and  his  sling  was  in  his 
hand.' 

Proofs  and  illustrations  might  be  increased  to  an  overwhelm- 
ing number,  if  history  were  examined  with  a  particular  view  to 
collect  them.  We  have  adduced  sufficient  for  the  present.  We 
tliink  we  have  established  the  proposition  diat  numerous  and 
most  important  militia  forces  neither  demand  nor  admit  of  the 
exercise  and  discipline,  which  require  time  and  money,  but  only 
to  be  permitted  to  use  their  customary  weapon,  which  would  be 
some  kind  of  fire-arm  ;  and  to  be  free7  as  far  as  possible,  from 
restraint,  and  stratagetical  arrangement.  At  Bunker's  Hill,  not 
only  each  regiment  and  company,  but  also  each  private  chose 
his  position.  The  corollaries  from  our  principle,  are  many  and 
interesting. 

1.  The  time  and  expense  of  vain  efforts  to  bring  our  yeo- 
mamy  into  systematic  discipline,  may  be  dispensed  with  as  worse 
than  useless. 

2.  The  arms,  with  which  the  people  are  provided,  whether 
at  their  own  expense  or  by  the  government,  should  be  adapted, 
and  applied  to  ordinary  use  and  amusement. 

3.  It  is  important,  in  order  that  occasions  may  not  be  wanting 
for  such  use,  to  preserve  tiie  game  of  the  country-,  by  limiting  the 
taking  and  killing  of  the  same,  to  particular  seasons,  as  is  now 
done  in  regard  to  particular  species  of  birds  and  animals. 

4.  The  hea\7  muskets  provided,  and  distributed  by  the 
United  States  at  an  annual  expense  of  two  hundred  thousand 
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dollars,  cannot  become  in  a  high  degree  useful  in  the  hands  of 
the  body  of  the  militia ;  rifles,  or  fowling  pieces  without  bayonets, 
being  the  only  guns  suitable  for  the  people  in  peace  and  war. 

5.  The  whole  expense,  and  labor  of  organizing  and  preserving 
such  a  force,  would  consist  in  enrolling  the  able  bodied  and  free 
citizens  within  certain  districts,  and  requiring  them,  under  a  small 
penalty ,to  be  provided  with  an  efficient  fire-arm.  This  last  ob- 
ject would  be  gained  by  simply  providing  for  the  preservation 
and  multiplication  of  game,  and  restricting  the  killing  of  the  same 
to  certain  seasons. 

We  might  dilate  upon  the  moral  effects  of  such  a  system,  and 
adduce  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  Chief  Magistrates  of  seve- 
ral States  in  the  Union,  that  trainings  and  musters,  as  at  present 
conducted,  have  a  pernicious  influence  upon  public  morals,  and 
are  in  fact  a  nuisance.  The  difficulty  lies  in  this,  that  large 
bodies  of  men  are  assembled  together  without  being  subjected 
to  discipline.  Under  such  circumstances,  even  men  ot  good 
habits  become  excited,  disorderly,  and  will  not  separate  without 
a  frolic.  In  war  the  case  is  different;  a  sense  of  danger  re- 
presses the  tendency  to  excitement,  which  usually  exists  in  a 
*  multitude,  and  induces  a  grave  and  obedient  deportment ;  for 
all  of  them,  privates  as  well  as  officers,  know  that  the  safety 
of  themselves  and  of  tliose  dear  to  them,  depend  upon  mutual 
respect  and  confidence. 

There  is  another  view  of  this  subject,  to  which  we  are  unable 
to  devote  much  time  at  present,  but  which  is  quite  important. 

It  is  a  question  of  great  importance  how  far  either  justice  or 
policy,  or  even  sound  militaiy  principles,  will  authorise  bringing 
militia,  under  comparatively  wretched  discipline,  into  an  open 
field,  to  charge  and  contend  hand  to  hand,  against  regular  and 
veteran  troops.  It  appears  to  us,  that,  in  the  first  place,  it  will 
generally  be  found,  as  it  has  been,  impracticable.  To  stand  the 
shock  of  a  regular  field  fight,  the  men  must  have  confidence  in 
the  courage  and  skill  of  their  officers,  and  in  the  firmness,  fidelity 
and  ability  of  one  another.  These  our  militia  cannot  have  with 
the  present  organization  and  discipline,  good  as  the  latter  is 
occasionally  and  temporarily  rendered  by  the  self-sacrificing 
spirit  of  the  officers  and  members  of  some  volunteer  corps. 
That  some  of  these  corps  are  composed  of  citizens  who  w^ould 
*  dare  do  all  that  may  become  men,'  we  have  never  doubted, 
but  we  should,  for  ourselves,  be  very  reluctant  to  put  even  these 
against  veterans,  whose  trade  were  war.     But  whatever  may  be 
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the  opinion  with  regard  to  our  volunteer  militia,  it  seems  to  us 
most  manifest,  that  it  is  murderous  to  force  common  militia  into 
a  main  line  of  battle.  It  was  attempted  more  than  once  in  the 
revolution,  and  if  our  recollection  is  right,  always  with  a  disas- 
trous result,  introducing  confusion  and  fear  among  tlie  regular 
troops,  instead  of  rendering  assistance.  The  expedient  of 
placing  regulars  in  the  rear  to  shoot  down  any  who  retreated, 
utterly  failed ;  tlie  panic,  once  begun,  was  found  irresistible. 
On  the  contrary,  the  cases  were  frequent  of  the  militia  perform- 
ing valuable  and  brilliant  services  in  a  chosen  or  fortified  posi- 
tion, as  corps  de  reserve,  in  effecting  surprises,  and  in  cutting  off 
and  capturing  detachments.  To  all  this  service,  such  a  militia 
force  as  we  have  described  and  recommended  is  perfectly  equal 
and  well  adapted;  better,  we  apprehend,  than  veterans  of 
Wagram  or  Waterloo.  No  troops  in  the  world,  except  die 
Spanish  guerrillas,  would  have  effected  so  much  as  was  done 
by  them  in  1808,  1809,  1810,  to  turn  the  tide  of  war  in  Spain. 
Whoever  had  spirit  to  resist  the  all-grasping  power  of  France, 
and  reputation  enough  to  draw  round  him  fifty  or  one  hundred 
men,  became  a  guerrilla  chief,  and  his  party  increased  with  tlie 
fame  of  his  exploits.  Many  ctf  those  chiefs  afterwards  became 
colonels  and  distinguished  generals  in  the  regular  service. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  militia  force  and  a  militia  education,  such 
as  we  have  described,  will  not  prepare  a  defence  which  can  be 
entirely  relied  on  for  all  emergencies.  We  must  also  have 
milida  soldiers,  who  can  serve  as  infantry  of  the  line,  artillery, 
and  cavalry.  Nothing  can  be  more  easy  tlian  to  organise  such 
a  force,  and  to  render  dieir  discipline  and  spirit  not  only  equal 
to  that  of  our  finest  volunteer  corps,  but  also  to  the  best  regular 
troops.  Let  there  be  an  enrollment  by  voluntary  enlistment, 
or  by  a  limitation  of  age,  of  a  suitable  proportion  of  the  present 
militia,  say  from  one  fifth  to  one  tendi  ol  the  whole  number  ;  let 
them  be  furnished  with  arms,  accoutrements,  and  uniform,  or 
an  allowance  for  it,  at  the  public  expense ;  and  with  rations  or  a 
commutation  for  rations,  when  called  out  for  a  tour  of  iluty. 
Let  careful  and  rigorous  attention  to  the  qualifications  of  officers 
be  secured,  and  let  such  a  system  of  instrucdon,  police,  and 
military  morality  be  established,  and  such  time  be  devoted 
annually  or  otherwise  to  all  kinds  of  military  exercises  and  du- 
ties, as  will  render  diis  elite  of  militia  equal  in  all  respects  to  the 
best  troops  in  the  world.  It  may  be  expedient  to  establish  pay 
for  them ;  an  expenditure  much  less  than  the  saving  by  discon- 
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tinuing  the  present  heavy  armament,  and  training  of  the  militia, 
would  be  required  for  that  purpose.  Perhaps  an  early  age, 
that,  for  example,  of  the  West  Point  Cadets,  or  of  Captain  Par- 
tridge's pupils,  might  be  deemed  the  best  upon  the  whole,  for 
giving  a  thorough  discipline  to  the  small  portion  of  tlie  militia, 
who  might  be  destined  to  this  completeness  and  perfection  of 
military  attainments.  It  is  obvious  that  military  instruction  and 
discipline,  might  be  united  witli  the  acquisition  of  much  science 
and  general  information,  if  the  officers  and  instructers  were  suit- 
able, and  the  camp,  arsenal,  or  other  place  of  assembling  rightly 
located  and  furnished.  It  is  apprehended  that  witli  these  two 
species  of  militia  force,  we  should  provide  amply  for  tlie  defence 
of  our  soil  and  liberties,  for  the  execution  of  the  laws,  and  the 
preservation  of  order,  and  should  relieve  the  country  from  the 
onerous,  and  unequal  burden,  under  which  the  people  have  be- 
come impatient,  and,  to  adopt  tlie  language  of  a  late  excellent  state 
paper,  present  claims  for  relief,  which  *  will  not  admit  of 
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CRITICAL    NOTICES. 

Books  for  Children. 

Two  annuals  are  this  year  published  expressly  for  the  young. 
The  Juvenile  Keepsake,  edited  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Greenwood ; 
and  the  Pearl,  published  by  Mr  Ash  of  Philadelphia.  The 
moral  influence  of  both  is  very  unexceptionable,  and  a  good 
deal  of  instruction,  as  well  as  entertainment,  may  be  found  in 
their  pages.  We  have  one  reason  for  liking  beautiful  books  for 
children,  which  may  seem  ridiculous  to  some  people,  but  which, 
nevertheless,  we  believe  lo  have  considerable  weight.  A  quick 
perception  of  what  is  correct  in  outline,  and  beautiful  in  ex- 
pression, is  a  great  advantage  to  all  classes  of  people ;  and  that 
perception  is  mightily  influenced  by  the  pictures  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  see  in  childhood.  If  any  tliink  it  absurd  to  attach 
much  importance  to  this,  we  would  ask  them  how  they  can 
account  for  the  fact,  that  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts  is  universal, 
almost  without  exception,  among  all  classes  and  ages  in  Italy? 
We  believe  the  perception,  and  of  course  the  love  of  beauty,  is 
acquired  by  habit;  because  tlie  children  are  so  early  and  con- 
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stantly  accustomed  to  seeing  fine  pictures  and  statues.  If  this 
idea  be  correct,  those  who  publish  juvenile  books  with  beautiful 
engravings,  are  laymg  a  sure  foundation  for  a  national  love  of 
the  fine  arts. 

Mrs  Hughs  has  published  two  good  books  tliis  autumn; 
'  Emma  Mortimer,'  intended  for  young  ladies  of  thirteen  or 
fourteen,  and  'Pleasing  Stories,'  for  small  children.  The 
name  of  this  popular  writer  is  enough  to  warrant  the  anticipation 
of  something  useful  and  pleasing.  The  books  we  have  men- 
tioned, do  not  disappoint  these  anticipations.  The  one  intended 
for  litde  children  is  simple  and  good.  Emma  Mortimer  is  very 
interesting,  and  a  great  deal  of  useful  information  is  scattered 
about.  We  would  advise  young  readers  to  remember  the  re- 
marks on  some  very  common  grammatical  errors,  both  in  French 
and  English.  The  English  servant,  Betty,  is  one  of  the  best 
and  most  amusing  characters  in  the  book. 

*  "  You  do  n't  know  John  Thompson,  Miss,"  said  she ;  *  it  is 
impossible  you  should,  seeing  that  he  has  never  been  out  of 
England  ;  and  you,  for  what  I  know,  have  never  been  out  of  this 
foreign  country." 

*"This  foreign  country ! "  repeated  the  young  lady;  "how 
'  can  it  be  a  foreign  country  to  me,  when  I  was  born  in  it,  and 
have  lived  in  it  all  my  life." 

*  **  Well !  I  do  n't  know  whether  you  think  it  a  foreign  coun- 
try, or  not,"  answered  Betty,  with  great  simplicity;  **  I  always 
think  everybody  is  in  a  foreign  country,  who  is  not  in  England; 
though  perhaps  it  was  not  right  in  me  to  cast  it  up  to  you ;  since 
it  is  not  very  pleasant  for  people  to  be  told  of  their  misfortunes." 

When  asked  if  they  had  fire-flies  in  England,  the  patriotic 
creature  answers  indignantly ; 

*  **  No,  indeed.  Miss !  We  have  no  such  unnafral  things  in 
England,  I  '11  assure  you." 

'  *'  But  this  is  not  unnatural,"  said  Elizabeth.  "  It  is  the 
real  nature  of  the  fly  to  emit  this  light.  You  have  something 
of  the  same  kind  in  England,  I  know." 

*  "  No  such  thing,"  returned  Betty.  "  I  do  n't  believe  there 
ever  was  such  a  thing  heard  of  before,  as  a  fly  made  of  fire." 

*■  *'  It  is  not  made  of  fire;  for  if  it  were,  you  know  I  could 
not  keep  it  in  my  hand  in  this  way.  And  look ! "  continued 
Elizabeth,  pointing  to  Bijou,  as  he  frisked  about  the  green, 
catching  at  the  little  brilliant  insects,  and  eating  them  with  great 
gout;  "you  see  Bijou  does  not  find  them  at  all  too  fiery  for 
his  throat." 
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'  Betty  looked  at  the  dog,  as  though  she  expected  to  see  flames 
issuing  out  of  his  mouth,  while  she  said,  *'  Well,  say  what  you 
will,  they  are  the  strangest  and  unnafralist  things  that  I  ever 
set  my  eyes  on.  I  've  seen  many  things  burning,  for  I  came 
from  a  cool  country,  where  there  's  always  plenty  of  fire ;  but 
to  see  flies  made  of  fire,  beats  all  that  I  ever  heard  or  saw  in 
my  life." 

* "  But,  Betty,"  said  Emma,  "  you  know  we  have  worms  in 
England,  that  give  out  the  same  kind  of  light.  Did  you  never 
hear  of  little  glow-worms?" 

'  "  No,  never  !  and  I  do  n't  believe  there  's  anything  so  un- 
n<U*ral  in  England."  ' 

We  have  not  room  to  extract  the  many  things  we  liked  in 
this  volume ;  and  we  are  sure  it  will  need  no  recommendation 
to^ose  young  ladies,  who  last  year  read  a  book  by  the  same 
author,  called  '  The  Cousins.' 

'  The  Nutshell  of  Knowledge,'  by  the  Rev.  Isaac  Taylor, 
who  wrote  Scenes  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  &c.,  contains  a 
great  deal  of  information  in  a  small  compass.  It  relates  to 
mines,  metals,  and  mechanical  powers,  and  the  subjects  are 
iDustrated  by  sixteen  engravings. 

'  Stories  for  Adelaide,'  by  the  author  of  tlie  '  Mirror,'  is 
written  in  the  same  simple  and  sprightly  style,  which  made  the 
Mirror  such  a  very  attractive  book ;  but  we  have  one  great  fault 
to  find  with  it.  Almost  all  the  stories  are  about  naughty  chil- 
dren; we  think  it  injudicious  to  make  selfishness  and  petty 
stratagem  familiar  to  the  young  mind. 

For  small  children,  we  do  not  know  of  any  more  acceptable 
pi'esenl  than  Peter  Parley's  Juvenile  Tales  and  Winter  Evening 
Tales,  published  by  Carter  and  Hendee.  .  They  are  full  of  inter- 
esting little  stories,  told  in  very  plain  language.  The  colored 
engravings  are  exceedingly  pretty ;  and  tlie  binding  is  very  neat. 
Peter  Parley's  Geography,  and  Peter  Parley's  books  about 
Europe  and  America,  are  likewise  verj'^  interesting,  and  are  full 
of  pictures. 

Munroe  and  Francis  have  just  published  '  Fables  for  the  Nur- 
sery,' with  engravings,  for  very  small  children.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  charming  little  books  we  have  seen  this  long  time. 

Munroe  and  Francis  have  republished  a  littde  English  volume, 
called,  '  The  Boy's  Own  Book.'     It  is  full  of  directions  con- 
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ceming  all  manner  of  exercises,  sports,  games,  and  tricks;  and 
every  subject  is  illustrated  by  engravings.  A  great  many  excel- 
lent bints  are  given  concerning  swimming,  fencing,  angling,  be. 
The  optical  and  chemical  amusements,  together  with  the  tricks 
of  legerdemain,  would,  we  think,  be  a  sad  temptation  to  an 
enterprising  boy  to  turn  the  whole  house  upside-down  with 
experiments.  However,  trials  of  strength,  ingenuity,  and  skill, 
are  very  useful  for  boys;  and  they  are  not  to  be  objected  to, 
under  the  proper  guidance  and  control  of  parents,  or  friends. 

'  The  Lost  Child,'  by  the  Rev.  Timothy  Flint,  excites  a  good 
deal  of  interest,  because  the  story  is  really  true,  and  the  inci- 
dents of  an  unconmion  and  distressing  character ;  a  young  child 
of  great  beauty  and  promise  having  actuaUy  been  carried  away 
by  western  hunters,  and  most  cruelly  treated.  The  style  is 
somewhat  too  labored  and  heavy  for  juvenile  readers ;  but  we 
think  they  will  like  it,  notwithstanding. 

We  have  before  us  tliree  books  of  religious  instruction  by 
Maria  Hack ;  '  Oriental  Fragments,'  '  Illustrations  of  the  Evi- 
dences of  Christianity,'  and  '  Harry  Beaufoy.'  In  the  first, 
the  manners,  customs,  and  peculiarities  of  Oriental  nations  are 
brought  forward  to  explain  various  texts  of  scripture,  and  to 
open  a  connexion  between  the  study  of  the  bible,  and  other 
branches  of  knowledge.  The  second  consists  of  familiar  dia- 
logues concerning  the  evidences  and  design  of  Christianity.  The 
author  says,  '  I  have  attempted  to  present  such  a  view  of  the 
credibility  of  our  religion,  as  may  address  itself  to  the  under- 
standing and  affections,  during  that  important  interval,  in  which 
the  force  of  evidence  may  be  perceived,  though  the  judgment 
has  not  acquired  sufficient  maturity  to  read,  without  hazard, 
those  excellent  works,  which  necessarily  contain  replies  to  the 
specious  objections  of  infidels;  wit  and  ridicule  may  seize  the 
imagination,  while  the  plain  and  cogent  defence  of  truth  is  dis- 
regarded.' The  last  mentioned  book  is  natural  theology  taught 
by  the  every-day  occurrences  of  life.  We  are  pleased  witii  these 
volumes ;  we  think  theybear  evidence  of  a  judicious,  reflecting, 
well  informed  mind.  The  writer  is  deficient  in  one  gift,  which 
is  very  rarely  possessed ;  her  style  is  not  sufficientiy  natural  and 
child-like.  This  will  render  them  less  attractive  to  children; 
but  we  think  parents  will  find  many  excellent  suggestions  to 
guide  them  in  religious  instruction.     We  make  a  few  extracts. 
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or  rather  abstracts,  from  '  Harry  Beaufoy,'  to  give  an  idea  of 
the  character  of^e  work. 

'  Harry  being  unable  to  explain  why  fowls  do  not  fall  off  their 
roost  when  they  are  asleep,  his  mother  orders  the  cook  to  bring 
up  a  chicken  from  the  pantry,  and  tells  her  to  **  put  it  on  the 
table,  and  bend  up  the  legs,  as  if  she  were  going  to  truss  it  for 
cooking."  Harry  exclaims,  **  The  claws  of  the  fowl  move,  mam- 
ma, though  Betty  did  not  touch  them !  But  it  is  dead  —  quite 
dead.     I  never  saw  anything  so  wonderful." 

'"La,  sir!"  said  Betty,  "it  is  not  wonderful  at  all;  they 
always  do  so." 

* "  You  observe,  my  son,"  said  his  mother,  "  that  when  the 
legs  of  the  fowl  are  moved  toward  the  body,  the  claws  contract 
immediately.  This  is  exactly  what  happens  when  birds  go  to 
roost ;  as  their  legs  bend  up  toward  their  bodies,  their  claws 
forcibly  contract,  and  in  that  way  fasten  upon  the  perch.  Now, 
if  I  cut  off  one  of  these  legs  carefully,  I  can  show  you  the  very 
tendon  by  which  the  claws  are  drawn  up.  I  dare  say,  you  have 
pulled  a  chicken's  leg  in  this  way  a  dozen  times ;  but  you  did 
not  think  to  ask  what  the  tendon  was  made  for ;  we  every  day 
pass  by  things  which  we  should  think  very  wonderful,  if  we  gave 
our  attention  to  them." 

'  Harry  began  to  pull  the  tendon,  and  he  saw  that  every  time 
he  stretched  it,  the  claws  contracted,  as  they  had  done  the  even- 
ing before.  "  I  could  not  see  the  tendon  before  it  was  cut  off, 
mamma,"  said  he;  "it  was  hidden  by  the  skin  of  the  fowl,  and 
the  shutting  of  the  claws  seemed  like  magic.  But  now  the  reason 
is  quite  plain  ;  I  see  it  is  as  much  the  consequence  of  stretching 
the  tendon,  as  that  the  bell  should  ring,  when  I  pull  the  handle." 

*  "  When  I  explained  the  different  parts  of  my  watch  to  you," 
said  his  mother,  '^  you  said  it  must  have  had  a  maker,  and  a 
very  clever  one  too.  Do  you  not  believe  that  the  birds  must 
have  had  a  Maker  ?  And  does  not  this  contrivance,  so  exactly 
suited  to  their  wan£9,  show  that  he  is  wise  and  good. 

*  During  one  of  their  walks,  Harry's  mother  says  to  him, 
"  Look  yonder  at  the  white  butterflies  fluttering  over  that  bed  of 
cabbages!  They  seem  to  be  seeking  nothing  but  their  own 
amusement;  can  you  think  of  any  reason  why  they  should  pre- 
fer that  part  of  the  garden  which  is  planted  with  cabbages  and 
cauliflowers?" 

* "  No,  mamma ;  I  wonder  they  do  not  amuse  themselves  in 
the  flower-garden.     Perhaps  they  eat  cabbage." 

' "  The  butterfly  does  not  taste  the  cabbage.  She  is  acting 
under  the  wise  direction  of  an  Almighty  Being,  which  impels 
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her  to  lay  her  eggs  on  such  plants  as  will  best  serve  for  food  to 
the  young  caterpillars,  that  will,  in  a  few  day^  come  from  the 
eggs  she  lays  there.  She  does  this  from  choice;  though  she 
does  not  know  tohy  she  prefers  these  plants." 

*  "  How  can  you  tell  that  she  is  ignorant,  mamma?'' 

* "  Because  all  knowledge  must  be  obtained  either  by  expe- 
rience or  by  instruction.  The  butterfly  cannot  eat  the  cabbage 
herself,  of  course  she  has  no  experience;  and  when  she  was  a 
caterpillar,  she  had  no  teacher  to  inform  her  that  she  came  from 
a  butterfly,  therefore  she  had  no  instruction;  she  never  saw 
her  parent,  and  of  course,  she  cannot  act  from  imitation.  She 
merely  gratifies  a  desire  which  God  has  given  her  for  a  benevo- 
lent purpose,  and  which  at  the  same  time  is  a  source  of  pleasure 
to  herself" 

' ''  But  perhaps  she  remembers  when  she  was  a  caterpillar,  and 
liked  to  eat  cabbage?" 

*  '*  Even  if  she  did  remember  this,  my  son,  how  should  she 
know  that  the  egg  she  leaves  upon  the  plant  will  ever  become 
a  living  thing?  and  not  like  the  living  thing  she  now  is,  but 
like  the  living  thing,  which  she  remembers  that  she  used  to  be  ? 
And  why  should  she  be  anxious  to  provide  for  the  caterpillar  ? 
That  dear  caterpillar  she  will  never  see — it  can  never  be  any- 
thing to  her.  No,  my  son,  the  instinct  which  teaches  her  and 
other  creatures  to  place  their  eggs  on  such  substances  as  will 
be  best  for  their  young,  is  taught  by  God ;  and  she  follows  it 
without  knowing  why.  If  you  look  around  you,  and  observe, 
you  will  find  that  you  are  everywhere  surrounded  with  proofs  of 
his  goodness  and  his  care." ' 

The  Lady  of  the  Manor ;  being  a  Series  of  Conversations  on 
the  subject  of  Confirmation,  Intended  for  the  Use  of  the 
Middle  and  Higher  Ranks  of  Young  Females,  By  Mrs 
Sherwood,  Author  of  '  Little  Henry  and  his  Bearer.'  In 
seven  volumes.  Philadelphia.  Towar  &  Hogan.  1829. 
18mo. 

Among  the  numerous  female  writers  of  fiction,  who  have 
recently  distinguished  themselves,  Mrs  Sherwood  certainly  main- 
tains a  very  respectable  rank.  To  an  accurate  observation  of 
human  character,  and  a  lively  sensibility  to  the  beauties  of  nature 
and  of  sentiment,  she  adds  unusual  powers  of  description  and  a 
deep  devotion  to  the  cause  of  rehgion. 

She  belongs  to  the  evangelical  party  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  it  is  the  leading  object  of  her  works  to  disseminate 
the  views  of  the  denomination  oi  Christians  to  which  she  belongs. 
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But  her  uncommon  power  of  imparting  interest  to  every  charac- 
ter she  delineates,  and  every  scene  and  event  she  describes,  and 
her  knowledge  of  the  avenues  to  the  deep  feelings  of  our  nature, 
gives  her  a  control  over  the  hearts  of  her  readers,  which  has 
obtained  ?n  unusual  popularity  for  her  writings  even  among 
those  who  are  indifferent  or  hostile  to  her  particular  tenets.  Her 
earnestness  and  evident  conviction  of  the  truth  of  her  belief 
commands  respect  and  attention ;  so  that  those  who  do  not 
adopt  her  creed  are  led  to  examine  tlieir  own,  while  all  are 
ready  to  acknowledge  the  graphic  fidelity  of  her  characters  and 
the  power  and  tenderness  of  her  appeals  to  the  heart. 

The  present  is,  we  believe,  the  first  uniform  edition  of  tlic 
Lady  of  the  Manor.  The  t^^Kigraphy  is  remarkably  correct, 
and  the  embeUishmcnts  executed  in  a  handsome  style. 

Suggestions  respecting  Improvements  in  Education,  presented 
to  the   Trustees  of  the  Hartford  Female  Seminary,  and 

fublished  at  their  request.     By  Catherine  E.  Beecher, 
Vincipal  of  tlic  Hartford  Female  Seminary.      Hartford. 
Packard  &t  Butler.     1829.    Svo.  pp.  84. 

This  volume  contains  much  that  has  been  said  before  ;  but 
we  think  it  is  replete  with  good  sense,  and  dial  attcnuon  to  its 
suggestions  would  produce  great  improvements  in  our  schools. 
We  give  the  following  extracts. 

'  Another  defect  in  education  is,  that  it  has  not  been  made  a 
definite  object  with  teachers  to  prepare  their  pupils  to  instruct 
others.  For  of  how  comparatively  little  value  is  knowledge  laid 
up  in  the  mind  if  it  is  never  to  be  imparted  to  others,  and  yet 
how  few  have  ever  been  taught  to  communicate  their  ideas  with 
facility  and  propriety.  That  there  is  a  best  way  of  teaching  as 
well  as  of  doing  everything  else,  cannot  be  disputed,  and  this 
can  no  more  be  learned  by  intuition^  than  can  any  of  the  me- 
chanical arts.  This  can  be  made  an  object  of  instruction  as 
much  as  any  other  art,  and  a  woman  ordinarily,  might  be  taught 
to  converse  with  ease  and  fluency,  and  to  communicate  know- 
ledge with  accuracy  and  perspicuity,  with  far  less  time  and  effort 
than  is  now  given  to  the  acquisition  of  music.  If  a  teacher  in 
communicating  ideas  should  make  it  a  part  of  the  duti/  of  a 
scholar  to  communicate  the  same  to  a  third  person,  either  to  a 
child  already  ignorant,  or  to  some  friend  who  would  give  a  lis- 
tening ear,  much  would  be  accomplished  in  this  way.  During 
many  recitations  it  is  desirable  to  induce  the  pupils  to  ask  ques- 
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tions  and  express  opinions  with  this  object  in  view.  Nothing 
aids  more  in  this  art  than  attempting  to  teach  others,  and  ail 
who  become  teachers  will  probably  find  that  in  this  and  various 
other  ways  they  receive  almost  as  much  benefit  as  they  confer. 
If  all  females  were  not  only  well  educated  themselves,  but  were 
prepared  to  communicate  in  an  easy  manner  their  stores  of 
knowledge  to  others;  if  they  not  only  knew  how  to  regulate 
their  own  minds,  tempers  and  habits,  but  how  to  effect  im- 
provements in  those  around  them,  the  face  of  society  would 
speedily  be  changed.  The  time  mai/  come  when  the  world  will 
look  back  with  wonder  to  behold  how  much  time,  and  effort 
have  been  given  to  the  mere  cultivation  of  the  memory,  and  how 
little  mankind  have  been  aware  of  what  every  teacher,  parent, 
and  friend  could  accomplish  in  forming  the  social,  intellectual, 
and  moral  character  of  those  by  whom  they  are  surrounded. 

Many  defects  in  the  present  system  of  education,  result  from 
the  fact,  that  the  public  have  no  standard  hy  which  to  test  the 
character  of  schools,  or  to  determine  the  degree  of  the  improve- 
ment of  pupils. 

Most  parents  and   friends  are  influenced  in  their  choice  of 
schools,  either  by  what  the   teachers  profess  to  accomplish  in 
their  advertisements,  or  by  the  recommendation  of  friends,  or 
by  the  wishes  or  caprice  of  their  children.     Few  persons  have 
any  certain  method  of  determining  the  comparative   merit  of 
schools,  and  to  those  who  know  what  a  vast  difference  there  is 
in  the  advantages  offered  by  different  schools,  it  cannot  but  be 
disquieting,   and   sometimes   discouraging,   to  see  substantial 
excellence  oflen  yielding  to  empty  parade  and  professions. 
But  parents  have  no  sure  method  of  knowing  which  are  really 
i  good  schools,  and  which  furnish  only  sh&io,  instead  of  substance. 
\  This  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  perpetual  change  of  schools, 
i  which  is  so  common,  that  one  might  suppose  that  all  the  benefit 
I  of  school  education  was  upon  the  surface,  and  that  in  three  or 
i  six  months,  every  pupil  might  skim  off  the  advantages  of  each 
school,  and  then  hasten  to  another.     Whereas  it  is  the  fact  that 
it  requires  nearly  six  months  for  a  teacher  to  learn  the  character, 
habits,  and  wants  of  a  pupil,  and  thus  be  enabled  to  adopt  that 
course  of  discipline  most  necessary  and  useful.     A  scholar  will 
find  more  benefit  in  remaining  stationary,  even  at  an  inferior 
school,  than  in  thus  gliding  around  from  one  place  to  another, 
and  giving  no  opportunity  for  any  instructer  to  become  interest- 
ed in  the  developement  of  mind,  or  the  progress  of  knowledge. 
This  want  of  a  standard  for  judging  of  the  merit  of  schools  oc- 
casions another  evil,  and  that  is,  the  necessity  which  teachers 
find  of  yielding  their  own  judgment  of  what  is  for  the  best  inte- 
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rests  of  a  pupil,  either  to  the  wishes  of  the  child,  or  the  precon- 
ceived notions  of  a  parent.  A  school  must  he  popular,  the 
pupils  must  be  pleased,  and  the  parents  must  be  pleased,  or  else 
it  cannot  be  supported.  Parents  send  their  children  abroad 
generally  not  for  the  si/65fajif2r?Z5  of  education,  but  {oxihejinhh, 
and  if  the  teachers  find  the  objects  of  their  charges,  unprepared 
in  everything  most  essential  to  a  good  education,  still  the 
study  of  the  higher  branches  must  be  yielded  to  the  wishes  of 
parent  and  child,  and  thus  though  the  teacher  may  be  prepared 
and  desirous  to  discharge  every  duty  properly,  it  becomes  an 
impossibility,  unless  the  prosperity  of  the  school  is  sacrificed  for 
the  prosperity  of  pupils,  who  will  not  understand  or  appreciate 
the  sacrifice.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  this  sacrifice 
should  oflen  be  made,  and  thus  superficiality  is  generally  in- 
scribed on  every  acquisition  of  modern  education. 

'  Such  has  been  the  difficulties  resulting  from  this  source, 
that  the  writer  can  truly  say  that  until  the  present  season,  she 
never  felt  it  to  be  either  expedient  or  practicable  to  be  regulated 
by  her  own  wishes  and  opinions  in  directing  the  studies  of  the 
pupils.  This  present  term,  has  seen  every  pupil  of  the  Hartford 
Female  Seminary  members  of  classes  in  Geography,  Grammar, 
and  Arithmetic,  and  the  point  has  been  carried  with  much  less 
difficulty  than  was  apprehended.  But  the  writer  from  this  sin- 
gle experiment  is  convinced,  that  what  has  been  effected  in  this 
school  could  seldom  be  done  in  any  institution  but  one  of  esta- 
blished reputation,  until  the  community  are  more  generally 
aware  of  the  necessity  of  it.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  convince 
those  who  have  come  io  finish  o^tin  education,  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  begin  again  at  the  very  fundamentals,  and  that  they  are 
oflen  very  ignorant  of  branches,  which  they  have  been  studying 
ever  since  they  could  read. 

'  Another  fundamental  difficulty  in  education,  has  resulted 
from  the  fact,  that  the  great  principle  of  the  Division  of  Labor 
which  ensures  improvement  and  success  in  all  the  several  arts 
and  sciences  has  never,  until  very  reoently,  and  only  in  a  few  in- 
stances, been  introduced  into  school  education. 

In  our  colleges,  where  our  erder  youth  are  assembled,  those 
whose  minds  have,  to  some  degree,  been  made  discriminating 
by  discipline,  and  mature  by  age,  this  principle  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  has  been  introduced,  so  that  ordinarily,  not  more 
than  one  or  two  branches  are  committed  to  the  care  of  one  per- 
son. But  in  schools  for  females,  and  for  childhood,  where  the 
mind  is  very  immature,  the  powers  of  attention  weak,  the  habits 
of  discrimination  and  investigation  unformed,  no  such  division 
of  labor  has  been  thought  necessary.     One  teacher  has  been 
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considered  sufficient  to  teach  Reading,  Spelling,  Grammar, 
Geography,  Arithmetic,  Composition,  History,  Natural  Phi- 
losophy, Chemistry,  and  the  list  in  many  cases  might  be  exten- 
ded to  some  eighteen  or  twenty  different  branches.  Besides 
this,  pupils  have  been  admitted  promiscuously,  at  every  age  and 
at  every  stage  of  advancement,  so  that  oflen  several  classes 
must  be  formed  in  cack  branch.  In  addition  to  all,  one  room 
has  been  considered  sufficient  for  every  recitation,  and  every 
school  exercise,  as  well  as  for  the  place  devoted  to  study.  As 
for  apparatus  for  explanation  and  illustration,  it  has  been  en- 
,tirely  out  of  the  question  ;  and  had  it  been  furnished,  it  would 
have  been  of  little  avail  to  teachers  debarred  firom  their  duty 
and  privilege  of  communicating  knowledge,^  and  condemned  to 
spend  their  whole  time  in  endeavoring  to  discover  how  much 
pupils  have  learned  from  books,  without  the  aid  of  a  teacher.' 
pp.  16-20. 

'  It  is  believed  that  before  education  can  be  brought  to  that 
degree  of  perfection  of  which  it  is  susceptible,  the  principle  of 
**  the  division  of  labor"  must  be  carried  out  into  some  very 
important  particulars  which  as  yet  have  been  neglected.  It  has 
been  found  by  experience  what  a  wonderful  advance  is  gained, 
both  in  science  and  in  the  arts,  by  committing  to  the  care  of 
one  person,  only  one  or  two  departments,  and  this  is  the  only 
way  in  which  great  improvements  have  been  made.  But  in  no 
institution  of  one  country  has  it  been  the  particular  department 
of  any  person  to  ascertain  and  correct  mental  weaknesses  and  rf«- 
fects ;  neither  has  it  been  thus  in  reference  to  what  is  still  more 
important,  the  formation  anld  correction  of  moral  habits  and 
feelings.  These  things  have  been  the  business  of  everybody, 
and  thus  attended  to  by  no  one.  And  while  that  part  of  educa- 
tion, which  consists  in  the  mere  communication  of  knowledge, 
has  been  divided  and  subdivided  again  and  again,  the  health  of 
the  body,  the  personal  habits  and  manners,  the  mental  defects, 
the  moral  feelings  and  character  have  not  been  considered  wor- 
thy the  special  care  of  any  one.  Just  as  if  mere  knowledge 
were  all  that  is  required  to  form  a  human  mind  for  its  tempta- 
tions and  conflicts  in  this  life,  and  for  glory,  honor,  and  immor- 
tality in  the  life  to  come.'    pp.  39,  40. 
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MISCELLANY. 

Mr  Holbrookes  Apparatus  for  Schools  and  Lyceums. 

We  have  examined,  with  much  gratification,  tlie  cheap  col- 
lection of  instruments,  now  offered  for  facilitating  and  perfecting 
the  knowledge  of  the  several  branches  of  common  school  edu- 
cation. We  think  it  a  sheer  act  of  duty  to  the  public,  and  to 
the  ingenious  contriver,  to  make  known,  is  far  as  we  can,  tlie 
nature  of  liis  apparatus. 

It  is  designed  for  familiar  illustrations  in  the  most  important 
branches  of  a  practical  education.  The  articles  now  prepared 
relate  to  the  first  elements  of  geometry,  arithmetic,  geography, 
natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  and  astronomy. 

No  science  is,  perhaps,  more  important  or  more  neglected 
than  geometry.  The  cause  of  this  neglect  is  probably  the  for- 
bidding form  in  which  its  first  elements  arc  presented  to  the 
minds  of  learners,  putting  it  entirely  out  of  the  reach  of  young 
children,  for  whom  it  is  admirably  fitted,  when  diagrams,  solids, 
and  other  appropriate  instruments  are  presented  very  familiarly 
to  their  view.  By  the»e  facilities,  it  is  made  one  of  the  most 
interesting,  as  well  as  useful  branches  of  infant  school  instruction. 

The  articles  provided  to  present  the  first  principles  of  this 
science,  are  two  sheets  of  diagrams,  twentysix  solids,  and  several 
other  simple  instruments,  all  of  which  are  explained  and  applied 
by  a  small  manual.  On  account  of  the  great  importance  of  tliis 
science,  and  the  great  neglect  it  has  suffered,  the  apparatus 
designed  to  illustrate,  even  its  first  principles,  uill  be  found 
useful,  not  only  in  schools  and  families,  but  in  lyceums.  Most 
of  the  illustrations  are  not  only  elementary,  but  of  an  eminently 
practical  character,  and  useful  to  mechanics  and  farmers,  and 
to  all  the  industrious  classes. 

As  arithmetic,  or  the  science  of  numbers,  is  the  most  abstract 
of  all  sciences,  apparatus  to  illusti*ate  all  its  principles  are  not 
easily  provided ;  but  to  give  it,  as  much  as  possible,  a  visible 
and  tangible  form  in  its  very  first  elements,  especially  to  the 
minds  of  young  children,  two  or  tln*ee  instmments  have  been 
prepared  and  found  useful. 

The  arithmeticon,  or  numeral  frame,  is  fitted  to  remove  the 
abstraction  oi  numbers,  and  present  them  in  visible  objects  to 
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the  minds  of  beginners.  Besides  illustrating  very  familiarly  the 
first  operations  m  the  combination  of  numbers,  the  principles  of 
fractions,  and  others  still  more  complex,  are  rendered  easy  and 
familiar  by  this  simple  instrument.  It  is  a  most  convenient  and 
useful  piece  of  furniture,  not  only  in  every  school  room,  but  in 
every  family,  some  of  whose  members  are  little  children. 

The  arithmeticon,  one  of  the  sheets  used  for  geometry,  is 
designed  for  many  illustrations  in  arithmetic  also.  It  has  many 
of  the  uses  of  the  arithmometer,  for  some  of  which  it  is  more 
convenient,  and  is  applied  to  others,  to  which  that  is  not  adapted. 
These  instruments,  both  of  which  are  simple  and  trifling  in  their 
expense,  will  probably  never  fail  of  being  useful  to  teachers  and 
pupils  in  their  first  attempts  at  the  science  of  numbers. 

In  the  science  of  geography,  a  globe  of  some  character  is 
nearly  indispensible  to  enable  children  to  understand  fiiDy  and 
clearly  the  nature  and  uses  of  maps.  And  for  this  object,  the 
more  simple  the  better.  Though  a  little  aid  from  a  globe  is 
necessary  to  give  cliildren  a  correct  idea  of  the  shape,  and  the 
relative  situation  of  the  great  divisions  of  tlie  eartli,  and  prepare 
tliem  for  the  use  of  the  map,  that  litde  is  sufficient.  A  globe 
for  this  object  is  prepared,  and  accompanying  it  are  two  maps, 
one  presenting  a  skeleton  of  the  geography  of  the  earth,  the 
other  of  the  United  States.  To  expkSn  and  apply  the  globe 
and  the  two  maps  is  a  book  of  questions  and  explanations.  The 
globe,  maps,  and  book,  are  so  constructed  and  fitted  to  each 
other,  that  ihey  cannot  be  learned  witliout  being  understood, 
and  when  understood,  will  furnish  a  good  foundation  for  enter- 
ing more  minutely  into  the  most  interesting  and  useful  science 
of  geography,  through  the  medium  of  larger  and  more  expen- 
sive books  and  atlasses. 

Connected  with  geography  is  astronomy,  especially  a  view  of 
the  solar  system.     The  fundamental  principles  of  this  science 
are  so  few,  simple,  and  sublime,  that  when  presented  by  the 
aid  of  appropriate  instruments  for  \dsible  iUustrations,  they  are 
readily  brought  witliin  tlie  comprehension  of  the  most  untutored 
minds,  at  the  same  time  that  tliey  present  a  field  for  the  most 
extensive  and  interesting  speculations  of  the  greatest  philoso- 
phers.   For  tlie  aid  of  this  science,  an  orrery,  a  tide  dial,  several 
instruuienis  for  the  change  of  seasons,  eclipses,  &c.,  and  all  of  a 
simple  character,  can  now  be  furnished  for  schools  and  lyceums 
at  a  very  moderate  price. 

The  fundamental  principles  of  natural  philosophy  and  chemis- 
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try  are  also  provided  for,  by  neat,  cheap,  simple,  and  appro- 
priate instruments.  The  apparatus  for  tliese  sciences,  is  of 
such  a  character,  tliat  any  teacher  of  moderate  intelligence  can 
use  it  for  die  benefit  of  his  pupils,  and  tlie  price  so  low,  that  a 
few  neighbors  in  any  village  can  procure  it  without  feeling 
the  expense. 

The  apparatus  offered  to  the  public  by  Mr  Holbrook  is  de- 
signed to  illlustrate  the  first  and  fundamental  principles  merely, 
01  the  several  sciences  to  which  it  relates.  He  has,  however, 
devised  and  collected  numerous  other  instruments  for  a  further 
illustration  of  the  same  and  other  sciences,  and  by  an  extensive 
acquaintance  with  mechanics  and  mechanical  operations,  ob- 
tained by  much  time  spent  in  numerous  manufactories  and 
work-shops,  has  been  enabled  to  make  a  valuable  coUection  of 
instruments  to  illustrate  the  application  of  science  to  the  arts. 
At  a  convenient  and  proper  time  he  intends  furnishing  a  supply 
for  more  minute  and  extensive  illustrations  of  the  principles 
of  sciences  akeady  referred  to,  for  others  not  here  enume- 
rated and  for  the  application  of  science  to  the  useful  and 
domestic  arts. 


The  Triumphs  of  Science  and  Art. 

Whether  the  caricatures  which  represent  a  steam  engine  as 
flying  like  a  balloon  through  tlie  air,  shaU  ever  become  anything 
more  than  a  caricature  may  be  doubted ;  but  such  have  been 
the  acliievements  of  science  and  art  within  the  last  three  quarters 
of  a  century,  tliat  it  is  really  difficult  to  fix  any  limits  to  their 
future  conquests.  To  justify  us  in  pronouncing  anyiliing  impos- 
sible in  macliines,  it  ought  to  be  in  opposition  to  some  law  of 
nature,  and  not  merely  requiring  an  immense  extent  or  difficult 
application  of  power.  And  so  marvellous  have  been  the  inven- 
tions and  discoveries  in  every  branch  of  science,  and  in  all  the 
arts,  since  tlie  beginning  of  the  last  reign,  that,  if  they  had  been 
predicted  in  the  year  1760,  most  men  would  have  thought  the 
prophecy  deserved  to  rank  with  the  Arabian  story  of  the  erec- 
tion of  Aladdin's  palace  in  a  single  night. 

When  the  pack  horse  witli  his  bell  was  the  only  means  of 
conveying  merchandise  through  the  land,  and  when  the  carrier 
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conducted  his  string  of  horses  along  tracts  always  made  to  pass 
over  the  summit  of  the  very  highest  hills,  the  vision  of  a  modem 
mail  coach  glancing  through  our  valleys,  on  roads  nearly  as 
smooth  and  level  as  a  bowling-green,  and  conveying  goods  and 
passengers  at  the  rate  of  eleven  or  twelve  miles  an  hour,  would 
have  been  regarded  as  the  work  of  some  supernatural  beings, 
not  clogged  with  the  encumbrance  of  mortal  clay.  A  man  wTio 
should  then  have  imagined  that  a  distance  of  four  hundred  miles 
could  have  been  performed  by  a  carriage  in  forty  hours,  without 
difficulty  or  danger,  would  have  been  thought  worthy  of  a  place 
amongst  tlie  philosophers  of  Laputa. 

A  spinner  at  his  wheel,  twisting  and  twirling  the  live-long  day 
to  make  some  paltry  hanks  of  yam,  would  have  gazed  at  the 
interior  of  a  modem  spinning  mill — where  thousands  of  spindles 
are  whirled  with  incredible  velocity,  moved  by  no  power  visible 
to  tlie  spectator,  widi  a  superstitious  conviction  that  the  whole 
was  the  work  of  imblessed  powers.  To  tell  hhn  that  the  force 
which  moved  the  mighty  apparatus  of  the  factory  was  earthly, 
vet  that  it  was  neither  the  force  of  men  nor  horses,  neitlier  the 
strengdi  of  a  torrent  nor  the  piping  winds  of  heaven,  but  nothing 
more  or  less  than  tlie  steam  of  boiling  water,  would  only  have 
excited  his  indignation  at  the  boldness  of  tlie  imposture  which 
it  was  attempted  to  palm  upon  him. 

To  show  to  one  of  those  disorderly  persons  who  return  from 
taverns  after  the  hour  of  curfew,  and  who  of  old  were  wont  to 
group  through  the  Egyptian  darkness  of  our  streets  to  their  own 
houses,  die  splendidly  illuminated  street  of  London  or  Liverpool, 
he  would  be  blinded  with  light,  and  fancy  himself  in  the  hall  of 
Pandemonium,  lit  up  '  by  subtle  magic,'  witli  blazing  cressets 
of  naptlia  and  asphaltos.  If  he  could  understand  that  these 
brilliant  stars  of  light  proceeded  from  an  invisible  vapor,  which 
circulated  for  miles  under  die  streets,  he  would  be  only  the  more 
perfecdy  convinced  that  he  had  gone  prematurely  into  the 
lower  world. 

Since  die  invention  of  printing,  the  power  of  man  to  dissemi- 
nate knowledge  has  been  increased  abnost  beyond  calculation. 
Even  within  the  last  thirty  years  a  prodigious  augmentation  has 
taken  place  in  this  power.  Before  the  improvement  of  Earl 
Stanhope,  from  direc  to  four  hundred  sheets  might  be  printed 
per  hour  at  the  press ;  but  the  steam  press,  which  now  works 
the  Times  newspaper,  prints  four  thousand  sheets  per  hour,  or 
more  than  a  sheet  per  second.     It  may  be  easily  proved,  that 
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to  write  by  hand  the  number  of  newspapers  circulated  by  the 
Times,  daily,  would  require  a  million  and  a  half  scribes ;  yet 
they  are  printed  with  ease  by  about  two  dozen  men.  Such  is 
the  efiect  of  a  skilful  division  of  labor,  that  a  debate  of  eight  or 
ten  hours'  duration  in  the  House  of  Commons,  may  be  fully  and 
ably  reported,  printed,  and  published  so  as  to  be  read  in  London 
within  three  or  four  hours  after  its  termination,  and  sixty  miles' 
distance  from  the  metropolis,  before  the  speakers  of  tlie  previous 
night  have  risen  from  their  beds. 

In  navigation,  as  in  printing,  invention  slumbered  for  centuries, 
and  then  suddenly  awoke  in  the  wondrous  steam  vessel.  Steam 
navigation  is  probably  yet  in  its  infancy,  yet  it  has  already 
effected  an  astonishing  extension  of  intercourse  between  all  parts 
of  the  British  Isles,  the  widely  separated  towns  and  territories 
of  the  United  States,  and  several  of  the  countries  of  Europe. 
It  was  not  uncommon  a  dozen  of  years  ago,  to  wait  in  this  port 
for  days  and  even  weeks  before  a  vessel  could  sail  to  Ireland ; 
and  often  have  vessels  been  detained  in  the  channel  days  and 
even  weeks  by  calms  or  adverse  winds.  By  the  steam  packets 
we  pass  daily  and  with  certainty  in  a  single  night  from  Liverpool 
to  Dublin ;  and  they  operate  as  bridges  connecting  the  sister 
island  with  England.  Calms  do  not  retard  their  flight  over  die 
waves ;  adverse  tides  and  winds,  though  they  somewhat  impede, 
cannot  arrest  their  progress.  Instinct  with  power,  '  they  walk 
the  waters  like  a  thing  of  life.'  By  their  aid  the  voyage  to  India 
will  probably  be  made,  ere  many  more  years  have  elapsed, 
scarcely  a  more  formidable  thing  than  a  journey  from  London 
to  Scotland  was  a  century  ago. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  more  striking  inventions  and  improve- 
ments of  modem  times.  Yet  invention  is  not  exhausted. 
These  seem  to  be  but  the  commencement  of  an  endless  series ; 
and  the  late  experiments  of  locomotive  carriages  on  our  railway, 
give  us  quite  a  new  idea  of  what  science  and  art  may  yet  do  to 
quicken  the  transport  of  travellers  and  goods  through  the  land. 
Though  die  idea  of  moving  a  carriage  by  a  mechanical  power 
within  it,  is  not  absolutely  new,  yet  it  has  never  been  successfully 
reduced  to  practice  till  our  own  day;  animate  power  applied 
either  externally  or  internally,  has  always  been  used  for  the 
purposes  of  locomotion.  To  place  a  steam  engine  on  wheels, 
and  to  make  it  move  both  itself  and  an  additional  weight,  was  a 
bold  conception  ;  the  first  essays  were  clumsy  and  unpromising, 
and  even  up  to  the  present  time  a  machine  has  never  been  seen 
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in  operation  which  was  calculated  for  the  rapid  conveyance 
either  of  passengers  or  commodities. 

The  performances  of  the  Rocket  and  tlie  Novelty  give  a 
sudden  spur  to  our  drowsy  imaginations,  and  make  our  ideas  fly 
as  fast  as  the  machines  themselves.  These  engines  with  all 
their  apparatus,  skim  over  the  earth  at  more  than  double  the 
speed  of  the  lightest  and  fastest  mail,  drawn  by  the  swiftest 
blood  horses,  and  driven  by  the  most  desperate  coachmen,  over 
the  smoothest  roads  in  England.  Upwards  of  thirty  miles  per 
hour !  Let  us  see — at  this  rate  we  reach  Manchester  in  an  hour, 
Birmingham  in  three  hours,  London,  Edinburgh,  or  Glasgow, 
in  six  hours,  and  you  may  glide  along  with  this  bird-like  speed 
with  as  little  discomfort  as  if  you  were  sitting  in  your  arm-chair, 
reading  a  volume  of  the  Diamond  Poets,  without  being  disturbed 
by  a  single  jolt ;  nay,  I  believe  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  write. 
It  the  length  of  the  journey  made  it  worth  while,  I  should  expect 
to  see  railroad  coaches  fitted  up  with  libraries  and  escrutoires; 
but  it  will  soon  be  nearly  useless  to  take  up  a  book  for  so  short 
a  journey  as  one  of  two  hundred  miles. 

But  if  a  speed  of  thirty  miles  an  hour  has  already  been 
attained,  what  good  reason  is  there  that  we  should  not  in  process 
of  time  accomplish  sixty  miles  per  hour?  Nay,  why  should  we 
stop  there?  I  am  not  bold  enough  to  anticipate  the  time  when 
coaches  will  supersede  the  telegraph,  but  I  may  reasonably 
exj)ect  to  see  them  leaving  the  carrier  pigeon  behind. 

On  a  well  constructed  railway,  like  that  between  Liverpool 
and  Manchester,  there  is  less  danger  in  moving  at  the  rate  of 
thirty  miles  per  hour  than  tliere  is  in  travelling  at  the  rate  of  ten 
miles  per  hour  on  a  turnpike  road.  On  the  railway  there  is  not 
a  single  turn,  and  scarcely  a  single  inequality ;  in  these  respects 
the  engineer  has  boldly  and  wisely  aimed  at  perfection,  there  is 
thereby  incurred  what  many  deemed  an  extravagant  expense. 
The  chief  sources  of  danger  in  travelling  rapidly  on  turnpike 
roads  are ;  first,  hills ;  second,  turnings  in  the  road ;  third, 
inequalities  in  the  surface  of  the  road;  fourth,  unruly  horses; 
fifth,  meeting  other  horses.  Not  one  of  these  dangers  exists 
on  the  railway,  and  therefore  it  is  difficult  to  limit  the  speed  at 
which  we  may  travel  with  safety. 

I  have  chosen  a  fertile  theme,  and  must  leave  it  unexhausted. 

It  may  afford  me  ample  room  for  future  speculations. 

Liverpool  Timti. 
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Family  Government, 

In  perusing  tlie  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Prison  Discipline 
Society  of  Boston,  tlie  attention  of  the  writer  of  this  was  partic- 
ularly arrested,  by  the  facts  and  observations  it  contains,  on  the 
subject  of  Family  Government.  '  Among  the  causes  of  crime,' 
says  this  valuable  Report,  '  the  neglect  of  family  government 
stands  next  to  intemperance  :  it  is,  in  fact,  not  imfrequendy  the 
cause  of  intemperance.  Youth,  when  imrestrained  and  neglect- 
ed by  their  parents,  find  their  way  to  the  tavern  and  die  grog- 
shop ;  and  odiers,  whose  parents  have  attempted  unsuccessfully 
to  govern  them,  have  not  become  abandoned  to  vice,  till  they 
forsook  tlieir  father's  house.  It  is  die  confession  of  many  con- 
victs, that  the  course  of  vice  which  brought  them  to  the  prison, 
commenced  in  disobedience  to  their  parents  or  in  tlieir  parents' 
neglect.  And  it  has  already  been  stated  that  about  sixty,  which 
is  one  third  of  the  whole  number  of  the  youth  who  have  been 
committed  to  tlie  House  of  Reformation  at  Soudi  Boston,  were 
committed  for  being  stubborn  and  disobedient.  And  among 
old  convicts,  for  the  higher  crimes,  especially  tliose  wliich  were 
the  ofl&pring  of  unrestrained  and  sudden  passion,  there  is  evi- 
dence fix)m  prisons,  that  they  who  have  been  guilty  of  such 
crimes,  were  never  subject  to  family  government.  And  there 
is  further  evidence,  in  a  few  cases,  where  parents  and  children 
have  been  found  together  in  the  same  prison,  that  die  father's 
house  was  a  place  of  entire  discord,  in  regard  to  everything 
good,  and  of  harmony  only  in  devising  and  executing  mischief : 
and  in  one  instance,  at  least,  a  son,  who  made  sport  on  his  way 
fix)m  the  prison  to  the  gallows,  where  he  was  soon  to  lose  his 
life,  traced  his  dreadful  end  to  the  instructions  of  his  modier. 
Let  parents,  dien,  govern  their  children,  and  cliildren  obey  then- 
parents  in  that  which  is  right.' 

These  statements,  of  die  truth  of  which  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  are  really  appalling,  and  ought  very  seriously  to  impress 
all  those  who  are  parents  and  heads  of  families,  widi  an  awful 
sense  of  the  responsibility  which  rests  upon  them,  l^t  it  be 
again  repeated  :  '  It  is  the  confession  of  many  convicts,  that  the 
course  of  vice,  which  brought  them  to  die  prison,  commenced  in 
diiobedience  to  their  parents,  or  in  their  parents^  neglect,^  It  is 
believed  that,  in  a  large  majority  of  cases,  the  most  hardened 
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criminals  could  easily  trace  to  these  sources  the  commencement 
of  their  career  of  foUy  and  of  crime.  Is  it  not,  then,  the  incum- 
bent duty  of  parents  to  use  every  means  witliin  their  power,  to 
protect  their  tender  offspring  from  tlie  corruptmg  influence  of  bad 
example  ;  to  guard  them,  when  young,  against  forming  evil  as- 
sociations, and  to  restrain  them  on  every  occasion,  where  re- 
straint is  necessary  ?  Parents  who  are  thus  diligently  engaged 
in  the  discharge  of  the  important  duties  of  their  station — who 
are  concerned  to  bring  up  the  lambs  committed  to  their  care, 
in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord,  will  receive  a  rich 
reward  for  their  faithfulness  ;  and  not  only  their  children,  but 
their  children's  children  will  have  reason  to  bless  them  for  their 
oversight  and  care. 

William  Penn,  who  had  a  profound  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  and  was  well  qualified  to  administer  advice,  made  this 
excellent  observation  :  *  If  thou  wouldst  be  easy  and  happy  in 
tliy  family,  above  all  things  observe  discipline.  Every  one  in  it 
should  know  their  duty,  and  tliere  should  be  a  time  and  a  place 
for  everything.'  If  a  wholesome  discipline  were  established 
and  maintained  in  families, — if  parents  and  those  who  have  the 
care  of  youth,  kept  their  proper  places,  and  were  enough  con- 
cerned to  train  up  the  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  the  salu- 
tary eflfects  would  soon  be  obvious  ;  and  the  disorder,  the  mis- 
ery and  the  crime,  originating  in  parental  neglect,  and  youthful 
disobedience,  would  not  be  so  frequently  presented  to  our  view. 
Surely  the  painful  and  affecting  statement  contained  in  the  above 
extract,  every  way  confirmed  and  corroborated  as  it  is  by  ex- 
perience and  observation,  ought  to  alarm  those  parents  w^ho  are 
lamentably  careless  and  indifferent,  in  relation  to  this  most  inte- 
resting and  important  subject.  What  can  they  suppose  will  be 
the  consequence  of  allowing  their  children  to  iJirow  off  all  sub- 
jection and  restraint,  and,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  to  take  the 
refcs  of  government  entirely  into  their  own  hands  ?  When  such 
is  tlie  disordered  state  of  affairs, — when  by  their  own  imprudence 
or  criminal  neglect,  parents  have  lost  all  right,  influence  and 
authority  in  their  families,  however  it  may  be  lamented,  it  is  not 
at  all  suqirising  that  their  children  should  grow  up  in  ignorance, 
licentiousness  and  folly, — ^that  their  evil  habits  should  grow  with 
their  growth  and  strengthen  with  their  strength,  until  they  become 
a  burtlien  to  the  public  and  a  disgrace  to  themselves,  to  then- 
families  and  friends.  They  are  prepared  to  pursue  with  avidity 
the  path  of  crime  upon  which  they  have  unhappily  entered ; 
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they  advance  with  rapid  strides  from  one  degree  of  guilt  to  an- 
other, till,  sooner  or  later,  the  strong  arm  of  tlie  law  arrests  them 
in  the  midst  of  their  criminal  career,  and  they  arc  plunged  at 
once  into  the  very  vortex  of  misery  and  ruin  ;  perhaps  ending 
their  days  on  the  gallows,  or  in  the  penitentiary  ;  and  bringing 
down  the  gray  hairs  of  their  parents  with  sorrow  to  the  grave. 

That  this  is  not  a  mere  picture  of  the  imagination,  the  facts 
detailed  in  the  Boston  Report  abundantly  prove. 

Wliile  so  much  is  said  on  the  subject  of  Intemperance,  and 
the  whole  conmiunity  would  seem  to  be  awakened  to  a  just  sense 
of  the  enormity  of  the  evil,  and  the  misery  which  it  mvariably 
entails  on  individuals  and  families,  lei  us  not  overlook  and  disre- 
gard that  which  has  been  proved  to  be  one  of  its  principal 
causes.  In  the  present  day,  and  in  a  crowded  city  like  ours, 
temptations  to  evil  are  multiplied,  and  presented  to  the  youthful 
mind  in  every  variety  of  form  ;  and  it  requires  tlie  greatest  vigi- 
lance and  care,  even  on  the  part  of  judicious  parents,  to  prevent 
their  children  from  contracting  associations,  and  forming  habits, 
the  tendency  of  which  would  inevitably  be,  to  lead  them  to  the 
haunts  of  dissipation,  of  folly,  and  of  vice.  In  the  evening, 
instead  of  allowing  their  boys  to  run  at  large  in  the  streets, 
how  much  better  would  it  be  for  the  parents  to  gadier  diem  into 
their  own  fireside  circle,  or  occasionally  go  with  them  to  hear 
the  useful  sciences  familiarly  illustrated  and  explained.  The 
youth  in  many  of  tiie  countries  of  Europe  would  most  gladly 
avail  themselves  of  the  facilities  which  are  here  enjoyed  for  the 
cultivation  of  science,  and  yet  it  is  astonishing  how  few  of  our 
young  people,  comparatively  speaking,  are  disposed  to  make 
use  of  those  opportunities  of  acquiring  knowledge,  which  are 

f  laced  so  easily  within  their  reach,  and  afforded  at  so  cheap  a  rate. 
iCt  parents  teach  their  children  to  be  industrious.  Moderate 
exercise  and  labor  will  have  a  wonderful  tendency  to  preserve 
both  the  mental  and  physical  functions  in  a  sound,  vigorous  and 
healthy  state.  Embrace  every  suitable  opportunity  to  imbue 
their  tender  and  susceptible  mmds,  witli  the  precepts  of  piety 
and  virtue.  Inure  them  to  habits  of  just  thinking.  Teach  them, 
early,  to  set  a  true  value  upon  the  dignity  oi  human  nature. 
Furnish  them  widi  well-chosen  books,  which  will  serve  to  inte- 
rest and  instruct ;  to  develope  and  strengthen  the  intellectual 
faculties.  Such  a  course  of  discipline,  it  is  believed,  would  not 
fail  to  be  attended  with  the  happiest  effects.  Parents  would 
then  be  a  blessing  to  their  children ;  and  the  children  would 
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honor  and  obey  their  parents.  The  disposition  of  the  child  to 
run  about  the  streets  in  search  of  pleasure,  and  to  spend  time 
foolishly,  would  be  taken  away  ;  and,  in  its  place,  a  t&ste  would 
be  received  and  cultivated  for  truer  and  more  refined  enjoyment. 
Home  would  then  have  its  delights  ;  it  would  indeed  possess 
the  most  powerful  attractions,  and  both  parents  and  children 
would  increasingly  feel,  that  their  happiest  moments,  their 
sweetest  and  most  substantial  joys  were  to  be  found  in  each 
other's  society  when  seated  together  around  the  evening  fire- 
side. In  the  contemplation  of  such  a  scene  of  pure  and  undis- 
turbed enjoyment,  well  might  the  poet  rapturously  exclaim  : 

*  Domestic  happiness,  thou  only  bliss 
Of  Paradise  that  has  survived  the  fall  ! 
Though  few  now  taste  thee  unimpaired  and  pure. 
Or,  tasting,  long  enjoy  thee  :  too  infirm 
Or  too  incautious  to  preserve  thy  sweets 
Unmix'd  with  drops  of  bitter,  which  neglect 
Or  temper  sheds  into  thy  crystal  cup  : 
Thou  art  the  nurse  of  virtue,  in  thine  arms 
She  smiles,  appearing,  as  in  truth  she  is 
Heaven-born,  and  destined  to  the  skies  again.' 

Baltimore  American. 


Fatal  Effects  of  Passion. — Recently  a  woman  in  Norih- 
wich,  displeased  witli  a  little  girl,  her  step-daughter,  attempted 
to  strike  her  widi  a  brush  which  she  had  in  her  hand,  but  instead 
of  the  meditated  blow  falling  on  tlie  object  of  her  vengeance, 
it  alighted  upon  the  head  of  her  own  baby,  which  she  carried  on 
her  arm,  and  diat  with  such  violence  as  to  cause  almost  instan- 
taneous death. 


Infant  Schooh. 

At  a  meeting  of '  The  Controllers  of  the  public  Schools  for  the 
City  and  County  of  Philadelphia,'  held  the  eighth  day  of  De- 
cember, 1829,  a  report  was  presented  to  the  Committee  on  the 
subject  of  Infant  Schools,  whereupon  the  board  unanimously 
accepted  the  same,  and  adopted  the  resolutions  submitted  by 
the  committee,  and  ordered  diat  die  report  be  published. 

Roberts  Vaux,  President. 

T.  M.  Pettit,  Secretary. 
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Report  to  the  Controllers  of  the  Public  Schools  for  the  City  and  County 

of  Philadelphia, 

The  committee  appointed  to  consider  the  expediency  of  es- 
tablishing Infant  Schools  in  connection  witli  the  Public  Schools, 
and  to  whom  were  referred  the  various  communications  upon  this 
subject  heretofore  made  to  the  Board,  respectfully  report: — 

That  the  subject  has  received,  as  its  great  importance  merited, 
their  most  serious  consideration.  Involving  a  very  important 
change  in  the  existing  system  of  public  education,  a  considerable 
increase  of  expenditure,  and  a  probable  demand  for  additional 
buildings,  your  committee  has  felt  it  incumbent  upon  them  to 
inquire  minutely,  to  reflect  deeply,  and  to  consult  deliberately 
upon  this  matter.  The  length  of  time  which  has  elapsed  from 
the  period  of  their  appointment,  has  been  thus  occupied,  and 
the  more  willingly  applied  to  the  consideration  of  the  subject, 
inasmuch  as  an  earlier  and  more  hasty  decision  could  not  have 
been  attended  with  any  practical  advantage.  The  annual  ap- 
propriation funds  for  the  first  School  District  having  been  made 
previously,  according  to  law,  no  portion  of  it  could  have  been 
applied  to  any  new  object  during  the  present  year,  nor  could  the 
Board  in  such  circumstances,  suffer  its  deliberations  upon  the 
most  important  question  which  has  ever  come  before  it,  to  be 
hurried  by  the  importunate  though  well  meant  zeal  of  otliers. 

Upon  the  general  subject  of  Infant  Education,  your  Commit- 
tee presumes  that  but  one  opinion  can  prevail  in  tliis  Board  or 
in  the  community.  The  earliest  moment  at  which  the  physical 
and  mental  powers  are  sufficiently  developed,  ought  to  be  seized 
for  commencing  the  w^ork  of  moral  and  intellectual  culture. 
And  the  experiments  which  have  now  been  faithfully  tried,  both 
in  England  and  the  United  States,  are  conclusive  to  show,  diat 
such  efforts  may  be  successfully  made,  at  an  age  much  earlier 
than  has  been  recognised  by  law  for  the  admission  of  pupils 
into  the  public  schools.  In  fact,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  opera- 
tions of  the  present  schools  are  impeded,  and  the  scope  and 
extent  of  the  education  imparted  to  their  pupils  greatly  restricted, 
by  the  large  numbers  who  enter  them  at  more  advanced  ages, 
wholly  ignorant  of  the  very  first  rudiments,  and  who  swell  the 
alphabet  classes  of  all  the  schools  in  the  district.  Your  Com- 
mittee is  also  induced  to  believe,  that  the  numbers  of  children 
admissible  into  the  schools  by  the  existing  law,  who  would  attend 
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and  receive  instruction,  might  be  greatly  increased  by  the  es- 
tablishing of  subsidiary  schools  for  their  infant  brothers  and  sisters, 
whose  helpless  condition  often  requires  the  whole  time  of  the 
elder  ones  at  home  ;  and  this  consideration  makes  it  all-impor- 
tant, that  any  schools  which  may  be  established  for  infant  chil- 
dren, should  be  located  in  the  same  or  contiguous  buildings  to 
those  of  tlie  present  public  schools  ;  an  advantage  which  your 
Committee  upon  inquiry  believes  is  of  easy  attainment,  at  a 
comparatively  moderate  expense. 

It  is  not  witliin  the  province  of  the  committee  to  lay  before 
the  board  in  their  whole  extent,  the  various  considerations  in 
favor  of  infant  instruction,  and  it  is  rendered  unnecessary  by  the 
full  and  frequent  discussion  on  the  subject,  which  has  at  different 
times  occurred  at  this  Board.  The  committee  has  arrived  at 
this  conclusion,  and  beg  leave  so  to  report  their  opinion  to  the 
board,  that  the  system  of  Infant  Schools  may  be  engrafted  on 
the  present  plan  of  public  education  widi  great  advantage  to  the 
existing  establishment,  and  incalculable  benefit  to  the  commu- 
nity ;  and  would  tlierefore  submit  the  following  resolutions,  viz : 

1 .  Resolved^  That  it  is  expedient  for  the  Controllers  of  the 
Public  Schools  of  the  city  and  coun^  of  Philadelphia,  in  pur- 
suance of  tlie  act  of  the  Legislature  oi  fourteenth  of  April,  1828, 
'  to  establish  schools  for  the  instruction  of  children  under  five 
years  of  age,  in  connection  with  the  existing  public  schools  of 
the  first  district  of  Pennsylvania.' 

2.  Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  examine  and 
report  to  tlie  next  meeting  of  this  board,  what  arrangements  are 
necessary,  and  can  most  promptly  and  economically  be  made 
for  the  recommendation  of  such  schools  in  the  different  sections 
of  the  district ;  and  that  said  committee  be  also  directed  to  con- 
sider and  report  what  further  powers  (if  any)  the  board  may 
require  from  the  Legislature  for  carrying  the  above  measures  into 
effect. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

T.    DUNLAP,  ) 

Jno.  L   WooLF.    [JStSJ,. 
Joseph  Warner,  ) 
Philadelphia,  December  8,  1829. 
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Instruction  of  the  Blind. — Extract  of  a  letter  from  a  young 
gentleman  in  Paris,  to  his  friend  in  Boston. 

*  As  the  subject  of  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind  is  now  occu- 
pying the  attention  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  and  as  it  was 
a  new  and  interesting  sight  to  me  to  see  the  blind  read,  I  think 
it  may  be  instructive  and  amusing  to  you  to  have  some  account 
of  an  exhibition  I  witnessed  a  few  days  since  in  this  place.  The 
exhibition  commenced  with  a  concert  of  vocal  and  instrumental 
music,  performed  by  blind  persons,  thirty  in  number,  and  con- 
sisting of  solos  upon  the  horn,  piano  forte,  violincello,  bass  viol, 
&c,  with  tlie  accompaniment  of  a  fuU  orchestra.  Several  songs 
were  sung  by  females.  You  know  that  a  deficiency  in  one 
sense  is  usually  accompanied  with  a  particular  excellence  in 
another.  The  music  was  veiy  good,  and  as  a  matter  of  course, 
all  the  musiqians  played,  as  we  say,  "  by  the  ear."  After  the 
concert,  which  lasted  too  hours,  we  proceeded  to  visit  the  rooms 
where  they  are  instructed,  on  the  sides  of  which  were  long 
charts  for  grammar,  music,  geometry,  &c. 

*  You  may  think  it  strange  how  these  could  be  formed  for 
the  use  of  the  blind ;  but  the  metliod  is  very  simple.  The  letters 
are  made  much  laiger  than  those  used  by  us  in  printing  books; 
the  paper,  which  is  very  thick,  is  put  upon  the  types  when  wet, 
and  pressed  upon  them  very  powerfully,  consequently  it  is  raised ; 
the  letters  appear  in  relief,  and  the  blind  persons  commence 
with  the  alphabet,  feeling  the  form  of  every  letter,  which  appears 
upon  the  paper  as  pcrmanentiy  as  if  each  letter  were  cut  out 
of  wood.  Take  a  piece  of  pasteboard  and  cut  out  a  letter  A, 
then  let  a  blind  person  feel  it,  and  he  will  soon  learn  to  distin- 
guish it,  by  its  form,  from  the  letter  B,  and  so  on.  After  tlie 
large  and  small  alphabets,  come  syllables,  &c,  so  tliat  you  will 
not  think  it  strange  when  I  tell  you  I  heai-d  a  girl  read  a  passage 
from  history,  passing  her  fingers  over  it,  and  with  as  much 
rapidity  as  was  consistent  with  good  reading.  A  large  book 
was  lying  on  the  table,  which  was  opened  by  one  of  the  visiters; 
the  finger  of  the  girl  was  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence, 
and  she  read  without  the  least  hesitation.  In  tliis  manner  are 
taught  grammar,  history,  and  other  branches  of  education ;  nor 
arc  the  studies  confined  to  the  French  language;  for  as  we 
passed  through  the  halls  of  study,  we  saw  over  the  door,  "  Salle 
de  I'Anglaise,  Espanole,"  &c.       Latin  and  Greek    also   are 
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taught.  With  geography  the  arrangement  is  a  little  different ; 
each  kingdom  on  the  map  is  bounded  by  a  raised  line,  and  the 
capital  city  marked  with  a  round  dot,  also  raised ;  corresponding 
with  this  is  anotlier  on  which  are  marked  tlie  names  of  the 
different  kingdoms,  and  then  in  a  book  you  have  the  history  of 
'  each  of  the  capital  cities,  &£C.  In  teaching  geography,  the 
diagrams  are  constructed  in  the  same  manner,  in  relief.  We 
next  went  into  the  room  in  which  the  blind  are_ learned  to  write; 
the  beginner  commences  witli  a  plate  of  brass,  upon  which  the 
letters  are  cut  very  deeply;  fixes  his  pencil  in  the  letter,  and  he 
moves  it  through  every  part  until  he  has  committed  the  form  of 
die  letter  to  memory. 

*  After  this  he  has  placed  before  him  a  large  frame  of  brass, 
made  like  a  comb,  save  that  the  distance  between  the  teeth  is 
much  larger  and  always  uniform;  his  pencil  is  placed  between 
two  teeth,  and  he  exercises  the  knowledge  he  gained  in  the 
mould  of  the  letter.  The  use  of  this  comb  is  to  prevent  the 
letters  being  crowded  one  upon  another.  After  this,  we  visited 
the  chambers  in  which  the  pupils  were  engaged  in  working ; 
some  of  them  were  making  wliip  handles,  moccasins,  and  weav- 
ing coarse  list  and  garments  of  wool ;  others  were  plaiting  straw, 
while  the  females  were  employed  in  spinning,  making  baskets, 
&c.  Among  the  articles  exposed  for  sale  were  silk  purses  of 
different  colors,  work  bags,  bracelets,  caps,  and  even  artificial 
flowers.  Next  we  went  into  the  printing  office,  where  the  labor 
of  settmg  types  was  performed  by  boys ;  they  were  printing  at 
that  time  the  bible.  Having  visited  the  sleeping  rooms,  where 
the  bedsteads  are  of  iron,  and  the  kitchen,  we  departed,  much 
gratified  with  our  visit.  By  the  by,  how  does  the  school  for  the 
blind  progi'ess  in  Boston  ?  when  does  it  commence,  and  who  are 
to  be  the  mstructers?'  Boiton  Com,  Gazette^ 
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Art.  I. — A  Sdectionfram  the  Public  and  Private  Correspon- 
dence of  Vice-admiral  Lord  CoUingwood;  interspersed  with 
Memoirs  of  his  IMe*  By  6.  L.  Newnham  Collingwood, 
Esq.  F.  R.  S.  First  American,  from  the  Fourth  London 
Edition.  New  York.  G.  &  C.  &  H.  Carvill.  1830.  8vo. 
pp.  422. 

Lord  Collingwood  appears  to  us  to  have  resembled 
Washington  more  than  any  other  man  of  whom  we  have  read 
or  heard.  His  bravery  was  equally  distant  from  rashness  and 
fear;  his  prudence  was  consummate,  his  sagacity  great,  his 
industiy  and  order  in  study,  and  the  despatch  of  business  sin- 
gular and  admirable,  and  his  professional  science  and  success 
such  as  could  result  only  from  those  habits.  Without  them, 
genius  and  good  fortune  could  have  done  little  to  secure  his 
uniform  success  and  steady  eminence,  and  to  gain  him  that 
entire  confidence  of  liis  men  and  his  country,  which  placed  and 
retained  him,  during  a  long  and  critical  period,  in  a  command 
of  the  most  difficult,  compucated,  and  diverse  character.  His 
discipline  had  the  merit  of  being  thorough  and  exact  without 
cruelty  or  harshness ;  his  personal  dignity,  and  the  power  and 
exercise  of  command,  were  reconciled  with  piety,  benevolence, 
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and  gendeness.  '  I  cannot,'  he  observed,  *  for  the  life  of  me, 
comprehend  the  religion  of  an  officer,  who  can  pray  all  one  day, 
and  flog  his  men  all  the  next.'  His  temper,  naturally  quick 
and  violent,  was  subdued  and  regulated  by  study,  reflection,  and 
strong  good  sense.  His  character  is  a  model  for  imitation,  his 
life  afibrds  valuable  hints  for  all,  who  have  the  government  and 
management  of  others;  and  his  letters  to  his  wife,  daughters, 
and  friends  abound  with  clear  and  just  ideas  on  the  subject  of 
education.  We  attach  a  particular  value  and  importance  to  the 
spontaneous  and  experienced  views  of  a  strong-minded  man, 
who,  biased  by  no  habits  and  attached  to  no  Aeory,  gives  us 
plain  and  practical  notions,  the  deep-struck  and  solid  coin  of  an 
opulent  and  sound  understanding.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we 
have  selected  the  life  and  opinions  of  Lord  Collingwood  as 
matters  suitable  to  occupy  a  few  pages  of  our  journal. 

He  was  descended  from  ancestors  who  had  been  honorably 
distinguished,  and  was  born  at  New  Castle,  in  the  year  1750, 
and  sent  to  a  school  in  'the  same  place,  kept  by  the  Rev. 
Hugh  Moises,  to  whom  he  showed  kindness  and  gratitude  in  the 
height  of  his  glory.  He  had  for  schoolmates  the  two  distin- 
giushed  brothers.  Lord  Eldon  and  Lord  Stowell.  He  entered 
9)6  navy  at  the  age  of  eleven,  in  tlie  Shannon,  under  the  care 
of  his  cousin,  Captain,  afterward  Admiral  Brathwaite.  '  He 
used  to  tell,  as  an  instance  of  his  youth  and  simplicity,  when  he 
first  went  to  sea,  that  as  he  was  sitting  crying  for  his  separation 
from  home,  the  first  lieutenant  observed  him,  and,  pitying  the 
\tender  years  of  tlie  poor  child,  spoke  to  him  in  terms  of  kindness 
Ittid  encouragement,  which,  as  Lord  Collingwood  said,  so  won 
iroon  his  heart,  that,  taking  this  officer  to  his  box,  he  offered 
him  in  gratitude  a  large  piece  of  plum-cake,  which  his  mother 
had  given  him.'  He  continued  many  years  with  his  cousin, 
*  to  whose  regard  for  me,'  he  observed,  *  and  for  the  interest 
he  took  in  my  improvement  in  nautical  knowledge,  I  owe  great 
obligations.'  He  was  at  Boston  with  Admiral  Graves,  and  was 
made  a  lieutenant  on  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill, 
where  he  was  with  a  party  of  seamen.  An  early  friendship  was 
formed  between  him  and  Nelson,  which  altered  no  otherwise 
dian  by  becoming  closer  until  death  divided  them.  Nelson  was 
his  immediate  senior,  and  it  so  happened  that  in  every  grade 
and  command,  whenever  Nelson  advanced  a  step,  Collingwood 
immediately  succeeded  to  his  place,  first  as  lieutenant  in  the 
Lowestoffe,  then  as  commandant  of  the  Badger,  next  as  captain 
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of  the  Hinchiubroke.  After  the  peace  in  1783,  being  appointed 
to  the  Mediator,  he  proceeded  to  the  West  India  station,  where 
he  remained  with  Lord  Nelson,  who  commanded  the  Boreas, 
imtil  1786.  From  this  year  to  1790,  he  was  in  Northumberland, 
*  making,'  as  he  expresses  it,  *the  acquaintance  of  his  own 
family,'  to  whom  he  had  been  a  stranger. 

He  was  married  in  1790,  and  had  two  daughters.  He  was 
a  most  affectionate  husband ;  and  we  shall  presently  see  how 
anxiously  and  wisely  he  thought  upon  the  education  of  his 
daughters. 

Upon  the  commencement  of  war  with  France  in  1793,  he 
was  appomted  captain  of  the  Barfleur,  and  was  present  in  the 
celebrated  batde  of  June  1st,  1794.  *The  night  of  31st  of 
May,'  he  observes  in  his  private  account  of  the  engagement, 
^  was  spent  in  watching  and  preparation ;  and  many  a  blessing 
did  I  send  forth  to  my  Sarah  lest  1  never  sliould  bless  her  more.' 
Captain  Collingwood  was  overlooked  by  Lord  Howe  in  the 
distribution  of  medals ;  biit  with  true  dignity,  he  made  no  com- 
plaint, until  on  another  occasion  he  had  distinguished  himself; 
and  being  oflered  a  reward,  which  he  felt  had  been  unjustly 
withheld  before,  he  declined  it,  unless  it  should  be  accompanied 
by  reparation  for  the  past.  This  he  obtained  to  his  entire 
satisfaction.  There  is  no  lesson  more  important  nor  more 
difficult  to  the  young,  ambitious,  and  talented,  tlum  to  control 
the  first  impulses  of  resentment  for  neglect  or  partiality ;  and 
instead  of  being  depressed  and  sinking  under  it,  to  make  it  a 
motive  of  new  and  more  strenuous  exerdons  to  excel.  This  is 
the  only  way  in  which  resentment  toward  superiors  for  the 
neglect,  or  too  low  an  estimate  of  our  merits,  should  ever  be 
indulged.  To  make  them  feel,  by  our  industry,  good  conduct, 
and  circumspection,  a  sense  of  their  injusdce,  and  a  consequent 
remorse  and  desire  of  reparation,  is  a  virtuous,  a  noble,  and  an 
efiectual  revenge.  How  many  promising  youths,  the  hope  and 
pride  of  parents,  have  stopped  short  in  an  honorable  career, 
and  made  shipwreck  of  mmd  and  character,  by  showing  a 
resentment  which,  if  just,  was  premature,  and  by  entering,  under 
the  smart  of  mere  wounded  pride,  into  an  unequal  and  fatal 
contest  with  power  and  authority.  The  number  of  those,  who 
have  been  utterly  lost  by  this  blind  and  headstrong  course,  is 
not  small.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  duty  more  delicate 
and  sacred  than  that  of  awarding  the  meed  of  virtue  and  talent 
widi  mtegrity  and  discrimination. 
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On  the  14th  of  February,  1797,  Captain  Collingwood  bore  a 
conspicuous  part,  side  by  ^de  wiith  Nelson,  in  the  memorable 
action  off  Cape  St  Vincent.    On  this  occasion.  Sir  John  Jervis, 
afterward  Lord  St  Vincent,  informed  him  that  he  was  to  receive 
a  medal ;  to  which  he  replied  with  deep  feeling,  but  with  firnmess 
and  dignity,  that  he  must  decline  this  favor.     ^  I  feel,'  he  said, 
*that  I  was  improperly  passed  over  on  the  first  of  June,  1793, 
and  to  receive  thb  distinction  now  would  be  to  acknowledge  the 
propriety  of  that  injustice.'     '  That  is  precisely  the  answer  I 
expected  from  you,  Captain  Collingwood,'  was  St  Vincent's 
reply.     In  the  most  famous  of  naval  battles  off  the  Cape  of 
Trafalgar,  Captain,  now  Rear  Admiral  Collingwood,  to  which 
rank  he  was  raised  in  1799,  was  again  next  in  rank  to  his  great 
friend  Nelson,  and  he  carried  his  sUp  into  action  in  gallant  style, 
in  the  midst  of  the  enemy's  numerous  fleet,  above  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  before  the  rest  of  the  English  squadrons  could  arrive  to 
his  assistance.     This  victory  gave  nearly  the  finishing  blow  to 
Bonaparte's  naval  power.     From  this  event  to  the  downfal 
of  that  great  but  misguided  man,  the  French  and  their  allies 
seldom  ventured  to  put  to  sea.     Collinewood  having  succeeded 
to  the  command,  by  the  death  of  his  friend,  continued  to  con- 
duct the  principal  naval  operations  of  his  country  on  the  coasts 
of  Spain  and  France,  and  in  the  Mediterranean.      He  was 
appomted  vice  admiral,  raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of 
Baron  Collmgwood  of  Caldbume  and  Hethpoole  in  the  county 
of  Northumberland ;  received  the  thanks  of  the  king  and  of 
both  houses  of  parliament,  and  a  pension  of  two  thousand 
pounds  a  year  during  his  life,  and  m  the  event  of  his  death,  of 
one  thousand  pounds  a  year  to  his  wife,  and  five  hundred  pounds 
a  year  to  each  of  his  daughters.     Most  men  would  have  been 
desirous  to  revisit  their  country,  receive  the  acclamations  of  the 
people,  take  possession  of  these  new  and  ample  honors,  and 
contemplate  tlie  glitter  of  the  brilliant  triumphs  which  thev  had 
survived,  and  to  which  th^  had  so  conspicuously  and  perilously 
contributed ;  but  Lord  GDllingwood's  mind  was  of  a  texture 
too  firm  and  consistent  to  be  seduced  for  a  moment  by  such 
vanities.     He  does  not  appear  to  have  once  thought  of  quitting 
bis  post  at  this  period,  nor  did  his  correspondence  convey  a 
wish  to  that  effect,  until  declining  health  made  a  sojourn  upon 
land   indispensable   to  his  preservation.      During  the  years 
1806-7-8  and  9,  he  was  the  soul  and  centre  of  most  of  the 
negotiatioiis,  revoluti<»iSy  and  operatioQS  by  sea  and  by  land 
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agamst  the  emperor  of  France.  Although  engaged  in  the 
active  command  of  a  fleet,  which  was  requh-ed  to  exercise  a 
constant  vigilance,  he  was  able  by  a  just  distribution  of  his  time 
to  attend  to  a  frequent  and  continued  correspondence  with  the 
governments  of  Spain,  Sicily,  Algiers,  Turkey,  and  the  Greeks; 
and  to  give  the  impulse  and  direction  to  important  negotiations 
and  movements  m  all  those  countries. 

In  this  arduous  situation  he  acquitted  Iiimself  witli  such  dis- 
cretion, sagacity,  and  integrity,  as  to  gain  die  uniform  approbation 
of  his  government,  and  the  confidence  and  respect  of  their  allies; 
and  to  detect,  predict,  and  when  it  could  be  done,  to  baffle  tlie 
designs  of  Bonaparte.  He  never  indulges  in  peevish  and  intem- 
perate expressions  against  his  enemies,  though  he  frequendy 
laments  the  continuance  of  die  war,  on  account  of  the  miseries 
which  it  occasioned ;  and  because  it  deprived  him  of  the  only 
pleasure  which  he  valued  on  earth,  that  of  living  in  domestic 

Juiet  with  his  beloved  wife,  superintending  die  education,  forming 
le  characters,  and  sliaring  the  love  of  dutiful  and  dear  children. 
His  fond  anticipations  of  happiness  were  not  to  be  realized.    In 
1808,  he  asked  permission  to  go  home  in  consequence  of  general 
and  mcreasing  debility,  arising,  as  he  then  supposed,  and  as  the 
event  proved,  from  being  too  long  at  sea.     The  govermnent 
hesitated  to  grant  his  request,  and  hoped  diat  he  might  still  be 
able  to  remain  where  his  services  were  of  the  utmost  importance. 
He  replied  that  he  ^  had  no  particular  illness,  but  had  become 
exceedbgly  languid  and  weak,  and  often  found  himself  too 
much  disordered  to  exeit  himself  as  he  wished  to  do  and  his 
situation  required;*  but  he  added,  'my  best  service  is  due  to 
my  country  as  long  as  I  live^  and  I  leave  all  else  to  your  lord- 
ship's consideration  and  convenience.'     From  the  year  1761 
to  die  year  1810,  with  the'exception  of  seven  years,  firom  1786  to 
1793,  and  one  year,  from  1802  to  1803,  a  period  of  fortyeight 
years,  Lord  Collingwood  was  constandy  at  sea.    He  more  than 
once  laments  that  to  all  the  real  pleasures  of  life  he  was  a 
stranger.     *  Would  to  God,'  he  exclaimed,  *this  war  were 
bappdy  concluded  !*  It  is  anguish  enough  to  be  thus  forever 
separated  from  my  family;  but  that  my  Sarah  should  in  my 
alKtence,  be  suffering  from  illness,  is  complete  misery.'    '  I  am 
quite  pleased  with  the  account  you  give  me  of  my  girls.     If  it 
were  peace,  I  do  not  think  that  there  would  be  a  happier  set 
of  creatures  in  Northumberland  than  we.'     Again  he  says; 
^I  do  assure  you,  when  I  r^ect  cm  my  long  absence  from  all 
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that  can  make  me  happy,  it  is  very  painful  to  me ;  and  what 
day  is  there  that  1  do  not  lament  the  continuance  of  this  war. 
And  again ;  ^  It  is  a  great  comfort  to  me,  banished  as  I  am  from 
all  that  is  dear  to  me,  to  learn  that  my  beloved  Sarah  and  her 
girls  are  well.  Would  to  Heaven  it  were  peace !  that  I  might 
come  and  for  the  rest  of  my  life  be  blessed  in  their  affection. 
Indeed,  this  unremitting  hard  service  is  a  great  sacrifice,  giving 
up  all  that  is  pleasurable  to  the  soul,  or  soothing  to  the  mind, 
and  engaging  m  a  constant  contest  with  the  elements,  or  with 
tempers  and  dispositions  as  boisterous  and  untractable.  Great 
allowance  shoula  be  made  for  us  when  we  come  on  shore,  for 
being  long  in  the  habit  of  absolute  conunand,  we  grow  impatient 
of  contradiction,  and  are  unfitted  for  the  gentle  intercourse  of 
quiet  life.  I  am  really  m  great  hopes  that  it  will  not  be  long 
before  the  experiment  could  be  made  upon  me,  for  I  think  we 
shall  soon  have  peace,  and  I  assure  you  that  I  shall  endeavor 
to  conduct  myself  with  as  much  moderation  as  possible.  I  have 
come  to  another  resolution,  which  is,  when  this  war  is  happily 
terminated,  to  think  no  more  of  ships,  but  pass  the  rest  of  my 
days  in  the  bosom  of  my  family,  where  I  think  my  prospects  of 
happiness  are  equal  to  any  man's.' 

jreace  did  indeed  take  place,  but  it  was  of  such  short  duration 
as  only  to  allow  Lord  CoUingwood  to  establish  himself  at  home, 
recommence  on  land  those  habits  of  study,  which  he  cherished 
everywhere,  and  just  to  taste  the  sweets  of  domestic  endear- 
ments. In  one  year  he  was  again  summoned  from  his  home 
to  the  scenes  of  war,  namely,  in  the  spring  of  1803,  and  never 
returned  again. 

'  Lord  CoUingwood  was  repeatedly  urged  by  his  friends  to 
surrender  his  command,  and  to  seek  in  England  that  repose 
which  had  become  necessary  to  hb  declining  health ;  but  his 
feelings  on  the  subject  of  discipline  were  peculiarly  strong,  and 
he  had  ever  exacted  the  most  implicit  obedience  from  others. 
He  thought  it  therefore  his  duty  not  to  quit  the  post,  which  had 
been  assigned  to  him,  until  be  should  be  duly  relieved ;  and 
replied  that  his  life  was  his  country's  in  whatever  it  mieht  be 
required  of  him.  When  he  moored  in  the  harbor  of  Port 
Mahon,  on  the  25th  of  February,  1810,  he  was  in  a  state  of 
great  suffering  and  debility;  and  having  been  strongly  recom- 
mended by  his  medical  attendants  to  try  the  effect  of  gentle 
exercise  on  horseback,  he  went  inmiediately  on  shore,  accom- 
panied by  his  friend,  Captain  HaUoweil,  who  left  his  ship  to 
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attend  him  in  his  last  iUness ;  but  it  was  too  late.  He  became 
incapable  of  bearing  the  slightest  fatigue,  and  as  it  was  repre- 
sented to  him  that  his  return  to  England  was  indispensably 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  his  life,  he,  on  the  3d  of 
March,  surrendered  his  command.  The  two  following  days 
were  spent  in  unsuccessful  attempts  to  warp  the  Ville  de  Paris 
out  of  Port  Mahon ;  but  on  the  6th  the  wind  came  round  to 
the  westward,  and  at  sunset  the  ship  made  sail  for  England.' 
'  On  the  morning  of  the  7th,  there  was  a  considerable  sweU, 
and  his  friend  Captain  Thomas,  on  entering  his  cabin,  observed 
that  he  feared  the  motion  of  the  vessel  disturbed  him.  "  No, 
Thomas,*  he  replied,  *  I  am  now  in  a  state  in  which  nothing  in 
this  world  can  disturb  me  more.  I  am  dying;  I  am  sure  it 
must  be  consolatory  to  you  and  all  who  love  me  to  see  how 
comfortably  I  am  coming  to  my  end."  He  told  one  of  his 
attendants  that  he  had  endeavored  to  review  as  far  as  possible, 
all  the  actions  of  his  passed  life,  and  that  he  had  the  happiness 
to  say  that  nothing  gave  him  a  moment's  uneasiness.  He  spoke 
at  times  of  his  absent  family,  and  of  the  doubtful  contest  in 
which  he  was  about  to  leave  his  country  involved,  but  ever  with 
calmness  and  perfect  resignation  to  the  will  of  God  ;  and  m  this 
blessed  state  of  mind,  dter  taking  an  affectionate  farewell  of 
his  attendants,  he  expired  without  a  struggle,  at  six  o'clock  in 
the  evening  of  that  day,  having  attained  the  age  of  fiftynine 
years  and  six  montiis.' 

* "  Those  who  were  about  his  lordship's  person,"  observes 
Mr  Macanst,  the  surgeon  of  the  VDle  de  rans,  in  his  report  on 
that  occasion,  "  and  witnessed  the  composure  and  resignation, 
with  which  he  met  his  fate,  will  long  remember  the  scene  with 
wonder  and  admiration.  In  no  part  of  his  lordship's  brilliant 
life  did  his  character  appear  with  greater  lustre  than  when  he 
was  approacliing  his  end.  It  was  dignified  in  the  extreme. 
If  it  be  on  the  bed  of  sickness  and  at  the  approach  of  death, 
when  ambition,  the  love  of  glory,  and  the  interests  of  the  world 
are  over,  that  the  true  character  is  to  be  discovered,  surely 
never  did  any  man's  appear  to  greater  advantage  than  did  Lord 
Collingwood's.  For  my  part  I  did  not  believe  it  possible  that 
any  one,  on  such  an  occasion,  could  have  behaved  so  nobly. 
Cruelly  harassed  by  a  most  afficting  disease,  obtaining  no  relief 
from  the  means  employed,  and  perceiving  his  death  to  be 
inevitable,  he  suffered  no  sigh,  no  regret  to  escape,  no  mur- 
muring at  the  past,  no  apprehenaon  for  the  future.    He  met 
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death  as  became  him,  with  composure  and  fortitude,  which  have 
seldom  been  equalled,  and  never  surpassed." ' 

Lord  Collingwood  had  a  noble  contempt  of  sordidness,  little- 
ness, intrigue,  selfishness,  and  chicanery  in  all  its  forms. 

By  what  process  a  character  so  truly  great  and  estimable 
was  formed,  we  are  not  minutely  informed,  nor  is  it  probable 
that  it  could  now  be  ascertained ;  but  as  Lord  Collingwood  has 
left  a  great  variety  of  precepts  and  rules,  which  he  wrote  ibr  the 
direction  and  guidance  of  young  persons,  in  whom  he  felt  a 
deep  and  tender  interest,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  he  embodied 
on  those  occasions  most,  if  not  all  the  material  ones,  which  he 
had  himself  observed,  and  which  were  exemplified  in  his  own 
life.  We  proceed,  therefore,  to  collect  and  arrange  the  ideas 
on  education,  which  are  scattered  through  his  lordship's  letters. 
They  appear  to  us  to  be  remarkably  practical,  as  well  as  plain 
and  obviously  just.  In  the  first  place,  we  would  observe  that 
the  style  of  these  letters  is  of  a  superior  cast,  and  it  is  pleasing 
to  find  that  it  was  acquired  by  a  method  very  simple,  and  quite 
similar  to  that  employed  by  Dr  Franklin. 

'  During  this  short  period  [between  1S02  and  1803]  of  happi- 
ness  and  rest  he  was  occupied  in  superintending  the  education 
of  his  daughters,  and  in  continuing  those  habits  of  study  which 
had  long  been  familiar  to  him.  His  reading  was  extensive, 
particularly  in  history ;  and  it  was  his  constant  practice  to  exer- 
cise himself  in  composition,  by  making  abstracts  from  the  books 
which  he  read ;  and  some  of  his  abridgments,  with  the  obser- 
vations by  which  he  illustrated  them,  are  written  with  singular 
conciseness  and  power.  *'  I  know  not,"  said  one  of  the  most 
eminent  English  diplomatists,  with  whom  he  had  afterwards  very 
frequent  communications,  ''I  know  not  where  Lord  Colling- 
wood got  his  style,  but  he  writes  better  than  any  of  us.'' '   p.  79. 

The  following  extracts  give  some  of  the  general  and  particular 
views,  which  we  find  on  the  subject  of  the  education  and  con- 
duct of  naval  officers. 

*  You  may  depend  on  it,  that  it  is  more  in  your  own  power 
than  in  any  one  else's  to  promote  both  your  comfort  and  advance- 
ment A  strict  and  unwearied  attention  to  your  duty,  and  a 
complaisant  and  respectful  behaviour,  not  only  to  your  superiors, 
but  to  everybody,  will  ensure  you  their  regard ;  and  the  reward 
will  surely  come,  and  I  hope  soon,  in  the  shape  of  preferment : 
but  if  it  should  not,  I  ana  sure  you  have  too  much  good  sense  to 
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kt  disappointment  sour  you.  Guard  carefully  against  letting 
discontent  appear  in  you ;  it  is  sorrow  to  your  friends,  a  triumph 
to  your  competitors^  and  cannot  be  productive  of  any  good. 
Conduct  yourself  so  as  to  deserve  the  best  that  can  come  to  you ; 
and  the  consciousness  of  your  own  proper  behaviour  will  keep 
you  in  spirits,  if  it  should  not  come.  Liet  it  be  your  ambition  to 
be  foremost  on  all  duty.  Do  not  be  a  nice  observer  of  turns,  but 
forever  present  yourself  ready  for  everything ;  and  if  your  offi- 
cers are  not  very  inattentive  men,  they  will  not  allow  the  others 
to  impose  more  duty  on  you  than  they  should  :  but  I  never  knew 
one  who  was  exact  not  to  do  more  than  his  share  of  duty,  who 
would  not  neglect  that,  when  he  could  do  so  without  fear  of 
punishment.  I  need  not  say  more  to  you  on  the  subject  of 
sobriety,  than  to  recommend  to  you  the  continuance  of  it  as  ex- 
actly as  when  you  were  with  me.  Every  ^y  affords  you  instances 
of  the  evils  arising  from  drunkenness.  Were  a  man  as  wise  as 
Solomon,  and  as  brave  as  Achilles,  he  would  still  be  unworthy 
of  trust  if  he  addicted  himself  to  grog.  He  may  make  a  drudge, 
but  a  respectable  officer  he  can  never  be ;  for  the  doubt  must 
always  remain,  that  the  capacity  which  God  has  given  him  will 
be  abused  by  intemperance.  Young  men  are  generally  intro- 
duced to  this  vice  by  the  company  they  keep :  but  do  you  care- 
fiilly  guard  against  ever  submitting  yourself  to  be  the  companion 
of  low,  vulgar,  and  dissipated  men  ;  and  hold  it  as  a  maxim,  that 
you  had  better  be  alone  than  in  mean  company.  Let  your  com- 
panions be  such  as  yourself,  or  superior ;  for  the  worth  of  a  man 
win  always  be  ruled  by  that  of  his  company.  You  do  not  iind 
pigeons  associate  with  hawks,  or  lambs  with  bears ;  and  it  is  as 
unnatural  for  a  good  man  to  be  the  companion  of  blackguards. 
Read — let  me  charge  you — read.  Study  books  that  treat  of 
your  profession,  and  of  history.  Study  Faulkner's  Dictionary, 
and  borrow,  if  you  can,  books  which  describe  the  West  Indies, 
and  compare  what  you  find  there  with  your  own  observation. 
Thus  employed,  you  will  always  be  in  good  company.  Nature 
has  sown  in  man  the  seeds  of  knowledge ;  but  they  must  be 
cultivated  to  produce  firuit.  Wisdom  does  not  come  by  instinct, 
but  will  be  found  when  diligently  sought  for ;  seek  her,  she  will 
be  a  friend  that  will  never  fiul  you.  You  see  I  am  writing  to 
you  as  one  very  much  interested  for  your  welfare ;  receive  it  as 
a  proof  that  I  shall  always  have  pleasure  in  hearing  of  your 
success.'  '  Remember,  Lane,  before  you  are  five  and  twenty, 
you  must  establish  a  character  that  will  serve  you  all  your  life.' 
pp.  24,25,  26. 

'  If  he  had  occasion  to  remark  upon  anything,  it  was  always 
done  with  great  calmness,  and  frequently  with  considerable  point. 
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When  he  was  once  particularly  anxious  to  complete  his  bread, 
and  to  sail  immediately,  he  inquired  of  the  Captain,  an  officer 
for  whom  he  had  a  high  esteem,  if  all  the  boats  were  gone  ashore. 

"I  have  sent  them  all,"  was  the  reply,  "except  my  barge." 
"  Oh !  of  course,"  said  the  Admiral,  **  a  Captain's  barge  must 
never  be  employed  for  such  purposes ;  but  I  hope  they  make 
every  possible  use  of  mine."  '     p.  55, 

*  I  would  recommend  them  to  send  him  (he  remarks  of  a  boy 
intended  for  the  navy,)  to  a  good  mathematical  school,  and  teach 
him  to  be  perfect  in  French  and  Spanish,  or  Italian ;  and  if  he 
spend  two  years  in  hard  study,  he  will  be  better  qualified  at 
the  end  than  if  he  came  here.  If  parents  were  to  see  how 
many  of  their  chickens  go  to  ruin  by  being  sent  too  early  abroad, 
they  would  not  be  so  anxious  about  it.'     p.  329. 

'  The  question  respecting  corporal  punishment  in  the  Nayy, 
and  the  degree  to  which  it  can  be  properly  controlled,  has  odea 
been  the  subject  of  discussion,  and  practically  there  is  great  diA 
ferencc  in  different  ships :  for  many  officers  arc  enabled  to  resort 
to  it  very  rarely,  and  only  in  offences  of  the  gravest  nature ; 
while  others,  of  kind  and  humane  dispositions,  still  feel  them- 
selves compelled  to  act  upon  the  painful  conviction  that  no  great 
relaxation  can  be  made  without  danger  in  its  frequency  and 
severity.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  uninteresting  to  record  the 
sentiments  and  conduct  of  Lord  Collingwood  in  this  respect 
during  a  length  of  service  that  was  unexampled,  and  with  a  crew 
ever  foremost  in  times  of  danger,  and  cheerfully  sustaining  a 
duration  of  hardship  and  fatigue  which  has  no  parallel  in  the 
English  Navy :  and  although  the  result  of  one  such  scries  of 
experiments  may  not  be  decisive,  yet  it  cannot  fail  to  have  its 
weight  in  the  consideration  of  the  most  important  question  that 
can  occupy  the  attention  of  a  naval  officer,  how  best  he  may 
secure  the  obedience  and  happiness  of  his  men.  His  view  of 
this  subject  cannot  be  better  given  than  in  his  own  words  to  a 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  to  whom  he  had  written  in  favor  of 
an  officer,  for  whose  zeal  and  talents  he  had  the  highest  regard ; 
and  who,  as  he  was  told  in  reply,  was  then  charged  with  great 
severity  to  his  men.      "  I  recommended,"  says  he,    **  Captain 

,  because  I  considered  him  a  diligent,  attentive,  and  skilful 

officer;  but  the  conduct  which  is  imputed  to  him  has  always 
m  et  my  decided  reprobation,  as  being  big  with  the  roost  dan* 
gero  us  consequences,  and  subversive  of  all  real  discipline." 
When  the  offence  was  of  such  a  nature  that  the  necessity  of 
corporal  punishment  was  manifest,  Captain  Collingwood  was 
present,  as  is  customary,  but  suflfcring  from  his  wounded  feelings 
greater  pain  probably  tiian  the  culprit  himself;  and  on  these 
occasions  he  was  for  many  hours  afterwards  melancholy  and 
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silent,  sometimes  not  speaking  a  word  again  for  the  remainder 
of  the  day.'    pp.  50,  51. 

These  are  but  few  of  the  valuable  and  attractive  principles  of 
his  profession,  which  Lord  Collingwood  had  the  happiness  to 
enforce  and  exemplify,  His  eulogy  is  contained  in  the  fact 
that  he  was  not  less  praised  by  his  officers  and  men,  than  by  the 
Government  and  people.    He  was  called — The  Sailor's  Friend. 

We  now  come  to  that  part  of  our  subject  which  merits  the 
greatest  attention  of  all,  upon  whom  the  unportant  business  of 
education  devolves ;  namely,  his  detailed  as  well  as  general  in- 
structions concerning  the  studies  and  conduct  of  his  daughters* 
We  give  them  m  his  own  words. 

*  My  chief  anxiety  now  is  to  see  my  daughters  well  and  vir- 
tuously educated,  and  I  shall  never  think  anything  too  good  for 
them  if  they  are  wise  and  good-tempered.  Tell  them,  with  my 
blessing,  that  I  am  much  obliged  to  them  for  weeding  my  oaks.' 
pp.  83,  84. 

'  I  am  delighted  with  your  account  of  my  children's  improve- 
ment, for  it  is  a  subject  of  the  greatest  anxiety  to  me.  Above 
ill  things,  keep  novels  out  of  their  reach.  They  are  the  cor- 
rupters of  tender  minds :  they  exercise  the  imagination  instead 
of  the  judgment ;  make  them  all  desire  to  become  the  Julias 
and  Cecilias  of  romance  ;  and  turn  their  heads  before  they  are 
enabled  to  distinguish  truth  from  fictions  devised  merely  for 
entertainment.  When  they  have  passed  their  climacteric  it  will 
be  time  enough  to  begin  novels.'     pp.  87,  88. 

*  How  do  my  darlings  go  on  7  I  wish  you  would  make  them 
write  to  me  by  turns,  and  give  me  the  whole  history  of  their 
proceedings.  Oh  1  how  I  shall  rejoice,  when  I  come  home,  to 
find  them  as  much  improved  in  knowledge  as  1  have  advanced 
them  in  station  in  the  world :  but  take  care  they  do  not  give 
themselves  foolish  airs.  Their  excellence  should  be  in  know- 
ledge, in  virtue,  and  benevolence  to  all ;  but  most  to  those  who 
are  humble,  and  require  their  aid.  This  is  true  nobility,  and  is 
now  become  an  incumbent  duty  on  them.'    p.  134. 

*  I  hope  my  children  are  every  day  acquiring  some  knowledge, 
and  wish  th%m  to  write  a  French  ietter  every  day  to  me  or  their 
mother.  I  shall  read  them  all  when  I  come  home.  If  there 
were  an  opportunity  I  should  like  them  to  be  taught  Spanish, 
which  is  the  most  elegant  language  in  Europe,  and  very  easy. 
I  hardly  know  .how  we  shall  be  able  to  support  the  dignity  to 
which  his  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  raise  me.  Let  others 
plead  for  pensions ;  I  can  be  rich  without  money,  by  endeavoring 
to  be  superior  to  everything  poor.'    p.  185. 
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*  I  am  anxious  about  my  children,  now  their  governess  is  gone. 
I  beseech  you,  dearest  Sarah,  I  beseech  you  keep  them  con* 
stantly  employed  ;  make  them  read  to  you,  not  trifles,  but  liis- 
tory,  in  the  manner  we  used  to  do  in  the  winter  evenings :  blessed 
evenings  indeed !  The  human  mind  will  improve  itself  if  it  be 
kept  in  action  ;  but  grows  dull  and  torpid  when  lefl  to  slumber. 
I  believe  even  stupidity  itself  may  be  cultivated.'    p.  151. 

'  I  wish  that  in  these  journeys  the  education  of  our  children 
may  not  stop ;  but  that,  even  on  the  road,  they  may  study  the 
geography  of  that  part  of  England  through  which  they  travel, 
and  keep  a  regular  journal,  not  of  what  they  eat  and  drink,  bdt 
of  the  nature  of  the  country,  its  appearance,  its  produce,  and 
some  gay  description  of  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants.  I  hope 
you  will  take  your  time  in  town,  and  show  my  girls  everything 
curious.  I  am  sure  you  will  visit  the  tomb  of  my  dear  friend. 
Alas !  the  day  that  he  had  a  tomb ! '    p.  161. 

*  As  there  was  no  opportunity  for  me  to  send  my  letter  to 
England,  I  can  hit  two  birds  at  once,  in  wishing  my  dear  little 
Sarah  many  happy  returns  of  this  day,  and  that  in  every  one  she 
may  have  improved  in  goodness  since  the  last.  I  cannot  tell  jou 
how  much  pleasure  her  French  letter  gave  me  :  I  strictly  enjoin 
her  to  write  every  day  some  translation  of  English  into  Friuh 
and  the  language  will  solon  become  familiar  to  her.'    p.  175. 

'  How  do  the  dear  girls  go  on  ?  I  would  have  them  taught 
geometry,  which  is  of  all  sciences  in  the  world  the  most  enters 
taining :  it  expands  the  mind  more  to  the  knowledge  of  all  things 
in  nature,  and  better  teaches  to  distinguish  between  truths  and 
such  things  as  have  the  appearance  of  being  truths,  yet  are  not, 
than  any  other.  Their  education,  and  the  proper  cultivation  of 
the  sense  which  God  has  given  them,  are  the  objects  on  which 
my  happiness  most  depends.  To  inspire  them  with  a  love  of 
everythmg  that  is  honorable  and  virtuous,  though  in  rags,  and 
with  contempt  for  vanity  in  embroidery,  is  the  way  to  make 
them  the  darlings  of  my  heart.  They  should  not  only  read,  but 
it  requires  a  careful  selection  of  books ;  nor  should  they  ever 
have  access  to  two  at  the  same  time :  but  when  a  subject  is  begun^ 
it  should  be  finished  before  anything  else  is  undertaken.  How 
vrould  it  enlarge  their  minds,  if  they  could  acquire  a  sufficient 
knowledge  of  mathematics  and  astronomy  to  give  them  an  idea 
of  the  beauty  and  wonders  of  the  creation  I  I  am  persuaded 
that  the  generality  of  people,  and  particularly  fine  ladies,  only 
adore  God  because  they  are  told  it  is  proper  and  the  fashion  to 
go  to  church ;  but  I  would  have  my  girls  gain  such  knowledge 
of  the  works  of  the  creation,  that  they  may  have  a  fixed  idea  of 
the  nature  of  that  Being  who  could  be  tho  author  of  such  a  w<^ld. 
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Whenever  they  have  that,  nothing  on  this  side  the  moon  will 
give  them  much  uneasiness  of  mind.  I  do  not  mean  that  they 
should  be  Stoics,  or  want  the  common  feelings  for  the  sufferings 
that  flesh  is  heir  to ;  but  they  would  then  have  a  source  of  con- 
solation for  the  worst  that  could  happen. 

'  Tell  me  how  do  the  trees  which  I  planted  thrive  ?  Is  there 
shade  under  the  three  oaks  for  a  comfortable  summer  seat  ?  Do 
the  poplars  grow  at  the  walk,  and  does  the  wall  of  the  terrace 
stand  firm  7'    pp.  180,  181. 

*  My  last  letter  from  my  wife  informed  me  of  her  return  to 
Morpeth,  after  having  shown  my  girb  a  good  deal  of  the  world. 
I  expect  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  some  day  in  reading  little  Sarah's 
journal.  Nothing  more  improves  the  mind  and  exercises  the 
judgment,  than  for  young  persons  to  keep  a  diary,  not  only  to 
note  events,  but  add  their  comments  on  them ;  and  I  expect  such 
a  one  from  Sarah,  which  will  be  more  valuable  to  me  than  all 
the  books  in  Chirton  library.'    p.  186. 

'  It  is  impossible  that  at  this  distance  I  can  direct  and  manage 
the  education  of  my  daughters ;  but  it  costs  me  many  an  anxious 
hour.  The  ornamental  part  of  education,  though  necessany,  is 
secondary ;  and  I  wish  to  see  their  minds  enlarged  by  a  true 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  that  they  may  be  able  to  enjoy  the 
one,  if  it  be  happily  their  lot,  and  submit  contentedly  to  any  for- 
tune rather  than  descend  to  the  other.'    p.  200. 

*  Do  not  let  our  girls  be  made  fine  ladies ;  but  give  them  a 
knowledge  of  the  world  which  they  have  to  live  in,  that  they  may 
take  care  of  themselves,  when  you  and  I  are  in  heaven.  They 
must  do  everything  for  themselves,  and  never  read  novels,  but 
history  ^travels,  essays,  and  ShatspeareU  plays ,  as  often  as  they 

! lease.  What  they  call  books  for  young  persons,  are  nonsense. 
!*hey  should  frequendy  read  aloud,  and  endeavor  to  preserve 
the  natural  tone  of  voice,  as  if  they  were  speaking  on  the  sub- 
ject themselves  without  a  book.  Nothing  can  be  more  absurd 
than  altering  the  voice  to  a  disagreeable  and  monotonous  drawl, 
because  what  they  say  is  taken  firom  a  book.  The  memory 
should  be  strengthened  by  getting  by  heart  such  speeches  and 
noble  sentiments  from  Shakspeare,  or  Roman  History,  as  deserve 
to  be  imprinted  on  the  mind.  Give  them  my  blessings  and  charge 
them  to  be  diligent.'    p.  S17. 

'  It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  me  that  my  daughters  will  probably 
be  educated  well,  and  taught  to  depend  upon  diemsclves  for  their 
hi^ipiness  in  this  world :  for  if  their  hearts  be  good,  they  have 
both  of  them  heads  wise  enough  to  distinguish  between  right  and 
wrong.  While  they  have  resdution  to  follow  what  their  hearts 
^Ucate,  they  may  bo  mwj  wdor  tho  a4?9&tiUous  nubfortunes 
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which  may  happen  to  them,  but  never  unhappy ;  for  they  will 
qtill  have  the  consolation  of  a  virtuous  mind  to  resort  to.  I  am 
most  a&aid  of  outward  adornment  being  made  a  principal  study, 
and  the  furniture  within  being  rubbish.  What  they  call  fashion- 
able accomplishment,  is  but  too  oflen  teaching  poor  misses  to  look 
bold  and  forward,  in  spite  of  a  natural  disposition  to  gentleness 
and  virtue.'     pp.  217,  218. 

*  I  have  written  to  Mrs ,  to  charge  her  not  to  make  oar 

girls  fine  ladies,  which  are  as  troublesome  animals  as  any  in  the 
creation,  but  to  give  them  knowledge  and  industry,  and  teach 
them  how  to  take  care  of  themselves  when  there  is  none  lefl  in 
this  world  to  take  care  of  them  ;  for  I  think,  my  dear,  you  and  I 
cannot  last  much  longer.'  '  The  more  I  see  of  the  world,  the 
less  1  like  it.  You  may  depend  on  it  that  old  Scott  the  gardener, 
is  a  much  happier  man  than  if  he  had  been  born  a  statesman,  and 
has  done  more  good  in  his  day  than  most  of  them.  Robes  and 
furred  gowns  veil  passions,  vanities,  and  sordid  interest,  that  Scott 
never  knew.'     pp.  227, 228. 

*My  dearest  Children — A  few  days  ago  I  received  your 
joint  letter,  and  it  gave  me  much  pleasure  to  hear  that  you  were 
well,  and  1  hope  improving  in  your  education.  It  is  exactly  at 
your  age  that  much  pains  should  be  taken ;  for  whatever  know- 
ledge you  acquire  now  will  last  you  all  your  lives.  The  im- 
pression which  is  made  on  young  minds  is  so  strong  that  it  never 
wears  out ;  whereas,  everybody  knows  how  difficult  it  is  to  make 
an  old  snuff-taking  lady  comprehend  anything  beyond  Pam  or 
Spadillc.  Such  persons  hang  very  heavy  on  society ;  but  you, 
my  darlings,  I  hope,  will  qualify  yourselves  to  adorn  it,  to  be 
respected  for  your  good  sense,  and  admired  for  your  gentle  man- 
ners. Rememher  that  gentle  manners  are  the  first  grace  which 
a  lady  can  possess.  Whether  she  differ  in  her  opinion  from 
others,  or  be  of  the  same  sentiment,  her  expressions  should  be 
equally  mild.  A  positive  contradiction  is  vulgar  and  ill-bred  ; 
but  I  shall  never  suspect  you  of  being  uncivil  to  any  person.  I 
received  Mrs  — — 's  letter,  and  am  much  obliged  to  her  for 
it  She  takes  a  lively  interest  that  you  should  be  wise  and  good. 
Do  not  let  her  be  disappointed.  For  me,  my  girls,  my  happi- 
ness depends  upon  it ;  for  should  I  return  to  England,  and  find 
jou  less  amiable  than  my  mind  pictures  you,  or  than  I  have  rea- 
son to  expect,  my  heart  would  sink  with  sorrow.  Your  applica- 
tion must  be  to  useful  knowledge.  Sarah,  I  hope,  applies  to 
geometry,  and  Mary  makes  good  progress  in  arithmetic.  Inde- 
pendently of  their  use  in  every^ situation  in  life,  they  are  sciences 
so  curious  in  their  nature,  and  so  many  things  that  cannot  be 
comprehended  without  them  are  made  easy,  that  were  it  only  to 
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gratify  a  cariosity  which  all  women  have,  and  to  be  let  into 
secrets  that  cannot  be  learned  without  that  knowledge,  it  would 
be  a  sufficient  inducement  to  acquire  them.  Then  do,  my  sweet 
girls,  study  to  be  wise.'     pp.  245,  246. 

'  My  children  have  written  me  many  letters,  and  it  is  very  de- 
lightful to  me  that  they  appear  to  be  happy  and  contented  where 
they  are.  I  hope  they  will  acquire  a  knowledge  of  such  things  as 
will  enable  them  to  go  through  the  world  creditably.  Poor  things ! 
they  have  a  long  time  to  live,  and  a  thorny  path  to  make  their 
way  through :  I  hope  they  will  be  as  little  torn  as  possible  by  the 
rude  briars  that  may  stretch  across  their  way,  and  have  spirits 
firm  enough  not  to  mind  a  little  scratch.  I  had  delightful  letters 
from  them  lately,  in  which  they  tell  me  that  they  are  laboring  to 
gain  wisdom.'     p.  248. 

*  A  good  woman  has  great  and  important  duties  to  do  in  the 
world,  and  will  always  be  in  danger  of  doing  them  ill  and  without 
credit  to  herself,  unless  she  have  acquired  knowledge.  I  have 
only  to  recommend  to  you  not  to  pass  too  much  of  your  time  in 
trifling  pursuits,  or  in  reading  books  merely  of  amusement,  which 
afford  you  no  information,  nor  anything  that  you  can  reflect  upon 
afterwards,  and  feel  that  you  have  acquired  what  you  did  not 
know  before.' 

'  Never  do  anything  that  can  denote  an  angry  mind ;  for 
although  everybody  is  born  with  a  certain  degree  of  passion,  and, 
from  untoward  circumstances,  will  sometimes  feel  its  operation, 
and  be  what  they  call  **  out  of  humor,"  yet  a  sensible  man  or 
woman  will  not  allow  it  to  be  discovered.  Check  and  restrain 
it ;  never  make  any  determination  until  you  find  it  has  entirely 
subsided  ;  and  always  avoid  saying  anything  that  you  may  after- 
wards wish  unsaid.  I  hope,  Sarah,  you  continue  to  read  geog^ 
raphy.  Whenever  there  are  any  particular  events  happening, 
examine  the  map  and  see  where  they  took  place.  At  Saragosa, 
in  Arragon,  the  Spanish  army  was  composed  mostly  of  the  pea- 
santry of  the  country,  and  the  priests  (who  take  a  great  interest 
in  this  war,)  were  officers.  The  Bishop  headed  the  army,  and 
with  his  sword  in  one  hand  and  a  cross  in  the  other,  fought  very 
bravely,  until  he  was  shot  in  the  arm.  At  Anduxar,  a  town  upon 
the  river  Guadalquiver,  the  Spanish  army  fought  a  gicat  battle, 
and  entirely  defeated  the  French.  I  hope  that  they  will  be  driven 
entirely  out  of  Spain  very  soon. — Do  you  study  geometry ;  which 
I  beg  you  will  consider  as  quite  a  necessary  branch  of  knowledge. 
It  contains  much  that  is  useful,  and  a  great  deal  that  is  enter- 
taining, which  you  will  daily  discover  as  you  grow  older.  When- 
ever I  come  home,  we  will  never  part  again  while  we  live ;  and, 
till  then,  and  ever,  I  am,  my  dear  good  girls,  your  most  afibctioQ- 
ate  &ther.'    pp.  299,  300. 
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*  I  received  jour  letter,  my  dearest  child,  and  it  made  me  very 
happy  to  find  that  you  and  dear  Mary  were  well,  and  taking  pains 
with  your  education.  The  gr^test  pleasure  I  have  amidst  my 
toils  and  troubles,  is  in  the  expectation  which  I  entertain  of 
finding  you  improved  in  knowledge,  and  that  the  understanding 
which  it  has  pleased  God  to  give  you  both  has  been  cultivated 
with  care  and  assiduity.  Your  future  happiness  and  respecta- 
bility  in  the  world  depend  on  the  diligence  with  which  you  apply 
to  the  attainment  of  knowledge  at  this  period  of  your  life,  and 
I  hope  that  no  negligence  of  your  own  will  be  a  bar  to  your 
progress.  When  I  write  to  you  my  beloved  child,  so  much  inter- 
ested am  I  that  you  should  be  amiable,  and  worthy  of  the 
friendship  and  esteem  of  good  and  wise  people,  that  I  cannot 
forbear  to  second  and  enforce  the  instruction  which  you  receive, 
by  admonition  of  my  own,  pointing  out  to  you  the  great  advan- 
tages that  will  result  from  a  temperate  conduct  and  sweetness  of 
manner  to  all  people,  on  all  occasions.  It  does  not  follow  that 
you  are  to  coincide  and  agree  in  opinion  with  every  ill-judging 
person ;  but  after  showing  them  your  reason  for  dissenting  from 
their  opinion,  your  argument  and  opposition  to  it  should  not  be 
tinctured  by  anything  offensive.  Never  forget  for  one  moment 
that  you  are  a  gentlewoman ;  and  all  your  words  and  all  your 
actions  should  mark  you  gentle.  I  never  knew  your  mother, — 
your  dear,  your  good  mother, — say  a  harsh  or  a  hasty  thing  to 
any  person  in  my  life.  Endeavor  to  imitate  her.  I  am  quick 
and  hasty  in  my  temper ;  my  sensibility  is  touched  sometimes 
with  a  trifle,  and  my  expression  of  it  sudden  as  gunpowder :  but, 
my  darling,  it  is  a  misfortune,  which,  not  having  been  sufficiently 
restrained  in  my  youth,  has  caused  me  much  pain.  It  has,  in- 
deed, given  me  more  trouble  to  subdue  this  natural  impetuosity, 
than  anything  I  ever  undertook.  I  believe  that  you  are  both 
mild  ;  but  if  ever  you  feel  in  your  little  breasts  that  you  inherit 
a  particle  of  your  father's  infirmity,  restrain  it,  and  quit  the  sub- 
ject that  has  caused  it,  until  your  serenity  be  recovered.  So 
much  for  mind  and  manners ;  next  for  accomplishments.  No 
sportsman  ever  hits  a  partridge  without  aiming  at  it ;  and  skill 
is  acquired  by  repeated  attempts.  It  is  the  same  thing  in  every 
art :  unless  you  aim  at  perfection,  you  will  never  attain  it ;  but 
frequent  attempts  will  make  it  easy.  Never,  therefore,  do  any- 
thing with  indifference.  Whether  it  be  to  mend  a  rent  in  your 
garment,  or  finish  the  roost  delicate  piece  of  art,  endeavor  to  do 
it  as  perfectly  as  it  is  possible.  When  you  write  a  letter,  give  it 
your  greatest  care,  that  it  may  be  as  perfect  in  all  its  parts  as  you 
can  make  it.  Let  the  subject  be  sense,  expressed  in  the  most 
plain,  intelligible,  and  elegant  manner  that  you  are  capable  of. 
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If  in  a  familiar  epistle  you  should  be  playful  and  jocular,  guard 
carefully  that  your  wit  be  not  sharp,  so  as  to  give  pain  to  any 
person ;  and  before  you  write  a  sentence,  examine  it,  even  the 
words  of  which  it  is  composed,  that  there  be  nothing  vulgar  or 
inelegant  in  them.  Remember,  my  dear,  that  your  letter  is 
the  picture  of  your  mind ;  and  those  whose  minds  are  a  com- 
pound of  folly,  nonsense,  and  impertinence,  are  to  blame  to 
exhibit  them  to  the  contempt  of  the  world,  or  the  pity  of  their 
friends.  To  write  a  letter  with  negligence,  without  proper  stops, 
with  crooked  lines  and  great  flourishing  dashes,  is  inelegant :  it 
argues  either  great  ignorance  of  what  is  proper,  or  great  indif- 
ference towards  the  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  and  is  con- 
sequently disrespectful.  It  makes  no  amends  to  add  an  apology, 
for  having  scrawled  a  sheet  of  paper,  of  bad  pens,  for  you  should 
mend  them  ;  or  want  of  time,  for  nothing  is  more  important  to 
you,  or  to  which  your  time  can  more  properly  be  devoted.  I 
think  I  can  know  the  character  of  a  lady  pretty  nearly  by  her 
hand-writing.  The  dashers  are  all  impudent,  however  they  may 
conceal  it  from  themselves  or  others  ;  and  the  scribblers  flatter 
themselves  with  the  vain  hope,  that,  as  their  letter  cannot  be 
read,  it  may  be  mistaken  for  sense.  I  am  very  anxious  to  come 
to  England  ;  for  I  have  lately  been  unwell.  The  greatest  happi- 
ness which  I  expect  there,  is  to  find  that  my  dear  girls  have  been 
assiduous  in  their  learning.'     pp.  363,  364. 

'  Endeavor,  my  beloved  girls,  to  make  yourselves  worthy  of  them, 
[honors]  by  cultivating  your  natural  understandings  with  care. 
Seek  knowledge  with  assiduity,  and  regard  the  instructions  of 
Mrs  Moss,  when  she  explains  to  you  what  those  qualities  are 
which  constitute  an  amiable  and  honorable  woman.  God  Al- 
mighty has  impressed  on  every  breast  a  certain  knowledge  of 
right  and  wrong,  which  we  call  conscience.  No  person  ever  did 
a  kind,  a  benevolent,  a  humane,  or  a  charitable  action,  without 
feeling  a  consciousness  that  it  was  good  ;  it  creates  a  pleasure  in 
the  mind  that  nothing  else  can  produce  :  and  this  pleasure  is  the 
greater,  from  the  act  which  causes  it  being  veiled  from  the  eye 
of  the  world.  It  is  the  delight  such  as  angels  feel  when  they 
wipe  away  the  tear  from  affliction,  or  warm  the  heart  with  joy. 
On  the  other  hand,  no  person  ever  did  or  said  an  ill-natured,  an 
unkind,  or  mischievous  thing,  who  did  not,  in  the  very  instant, 
feel  that  he  had  done  wrong.  This  kind  of  feeling  is  a  natural 
monitor,  and  never  will  deceive  if  due  regard  be  paid  to  it ;  and 
one  good  rule,  which  you  should  ever  bear  in  mind,  and  act  up 
to  as  much  as  possible,  is,  never  to  say  anything  which  you  may 
ailerwards  wish  unsaid,  or  do  what  you  may  ailerwards  wish 
undone.  » 
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*  The  education  of  a  lady,  and  indeed  of  a  gentleman  too,  may 
be  divided  into  three  parts  ;  all  of  great  importance  to  their  hap- 
piness, but  in  diflferent  degrees.  The  first  part  is  the  cultivation 
of  the  mind,  that  they  may  have  a  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong, 
and  acquire  a  habit  of  doing  acts  of  virtue  and  honor.  By 
reading  history,  you  will  perceive  the  high  estimation  in  which 
the  memories  of  good  and  virtuous  people  are  held ;  the  contempt 
and  disgust  which  are  affixed  to  the  base,  whatever  may  have 
been  their  rank  in  life. — 'The  second  part  of  education  is  to  ac- 
quire a  competent  knowledge  how  to  manage  your  affairs,  what- 
ever they  may  happen  to  be  ;  to  know  how  to  direct  the  economy 
of  your  house ;  and  to  keep  exact  accounts  of  everything  which 
concerns  you.  Whoever  cannot  do  this  must  be  dependent  on 
somebody  else,  and  those  who  are  dependent  on  another  cannot 
be  perfectly  at  their  ease.  I  hope  you  are  both  very  skilful  in 
Arithmetic^  which,  independently  of  its  great  use  to  everybody 
in  every  condition  of  life,  is  one  of  the  most  curious  and  enter- 
taining sciences  that  can  be  conceived.  The  characters  which 
are  used,  the  1,  2,  3,  are  of  Arabic  origin ;  and  that  by  the  help 
of  these,  by  adding  them,  by  subtracting  or  dividing  them,  we 
should  come  at  last  to  results  so  far  beyond  the  comprehension 
of  the  human  mind  without  them,  is  so  wonderful,  that  I  am  per- 
suaded that  if  they  were  of  no  real  use,  they  would  be  exercised 
for  mere  entertainment ;  and  it  would  be  a  fashion  for  accom- 
plished people,  instead  of  cakes  and  cards  at  their  routs,  to  take 
coffee  and  a  difficult  question  in  the  rule  of  three,  or  extracting 
th^  square  root. — The  third  part  is,  perhaps,  not  less  in  value 
than  the  others.  It  is  how  to  practice  those  manners  and  that 
address  which  will  recommend  you  to  the  respect  of  strangers. 
Boldness  and  forwardness  are  exceedingly  disgusting,  and  such 
people  are  generally  more  disliked  the  more  they  are  known ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  shyness  and  bashfulness,  and  the  shrinking 
from  conversation  with  those  with  whom  you  ought  to  associate, 
are  repulsive  and  unbecoming. 

There  are  many  hours  in  every  person's  life  which  are  not 
spent  in  anything  important ;  but  it  is  necessary  that  they  should 
not  be  passed  idly.  Those  little  accomplishments,  as  music  and 
dancing,  are  intended  to  fill  up  the  hours  of  leisure,  which 
would  otherwise  be  heavy  on  you.  Nothing  wearies  me  more 
than  to  see  a  young  lady  at  home,  sitting  with  her  arms  across, 
or  twirling  her  thumbs,  for  want  of  something  to  do.\  Poor 
thing !  I  always  pity  her,  for  I  am  sure  her  head  is  empty,  and 
that  she  has  not  the  sense  even  to  devise  the  means  of  pleasing 
herself     By  a  strict  regard  to  Mrs  Moss'  instruction  you  will  be 
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rrfected  in  all  I  recommend  to  you,  and  then  how  dearly  shall 
love  you!     May  God  bless  you  both^  my  dearest  children.' 
pp.  378,  379. 

To  Mrs  Hall,  daughter  of  his  early  friend  Admiral  Brath- 
waite,  he  gives  the  foUowmg  important  advice. 

*  You  have  now  three  boys,  and  I  hope  they  will  live  to  make 
you  very  happy  when  you  are  an  old  woman.  I  am  truly  sensi- 
ble of  the  kind  regard  which  you  have  shown  to  me  in  giving  my 
name  to  your  infant ;  he  will  bring  me  to  your  remembrance 
oflen ;  and  then  you  will  think  of  a  friend  who  loves  you  and 
all  your  family  very  much.  With  a  kind  and  affectionate  hus- 
band and  three  children,  all  boys,  you  are  happy,  and  I  hope  will 
ever  be  so.*    p.  404. 

'  I  am  glad  that  you  think  my  daughters  are  well-behaved  girls. 
I  took  much  pains  with  them  the  little  time  I  was  at  home.  I 
endeavored  to  give  them  a  contempt  for  the  nonsense  and  frivolity 
of  fashion,  and  to  establiih  in  its  stead  a  conduct  founded  on 
reason.  They  could  admire  thunder  and  lightning  as  any  other 
of  God's  stupendous  works,  and  walk^  through  a  churchyard  at 
midnight  without  apprehension  of  meeting  anything  worse  than 
themselves.  I  brought  them  up  not  to  make  grief  of  trifles,  nor 
suffer  any  but  what  were  inevitable. 

'  I  am  an  unhappy  creature,  old  and  worn  out.  I  wish  to 
come  to  England,  but  some  objection  is  ever  made  to  it.'     p.  405. 

*  The  accounts  I  receive  of  my  children  are  my  greatest  com- 
fort. God  has  given  them  good  understandings ;  and  if  they 
have  imbibed  from  Mrs  Moss  a  proper  contempt  for  vanities, 
and  a  taste  for  useful  knowledge,  she  will  have  done  the  duty  of 
a  friend  for  them,  and  laid  a  sure  foundation  for  their  happiness. 
Their  respectability  in  life,  next  to  their  own  suavity  of  manners 
to  all  people,  will  depend  upon  a  proper  selection  of  their  com- 
pany ; — such  as  the  flock  is,  such  is  the  lamb.'     p.  409. 
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Art.  n. — Account  ofihe  Kdinlmrgh  Sessional  School j  and  the 
other  Parochial  Institutions  for  Education  established  in 
that  City  in  the  Year  1812;  with  Strictures  on  Education 
in  General.  By  John  Wood,  Esq.  Second  Edition* 
Edinburgh.     12mo.     pp.  273. 

In  Wood's  account  of  the  Edinburgh  Sessional  School,  we 
find  the  following  sensible  remarks  with  regard  to  the  qualifica- 
tions of  schoolmasters. 

'  If  it  be  true,  as  we  have  already  stated,  that,  under  a  bad 
system  of  education,  the  exertions  of  the  best  teacher  may  be 
rendered  comparatively  of  little  avail,  it  is  at  least  equally  true 
on  the  other  hand,  that,  on  the  qualifications  of  the  teacher,  the 
success  or  failure  of  the  best  system  will  entirely  depend.  He 
must  be  the  very  life  and  soul  of  the  system.  If  he  be  indolent, 
his  monitors  and  pupils  will  be  alike^nactive  ;  if  he  be  enthu- 
siastic, they,  to  a  certain  degree,  wilfparticipate  in  his  energy. 
Nothing  can  be  a  greater  mistake,  than  to  suppose,  that,  under 
the  monitorial  system,  the  master  may,  for  a  single  moment,  be 
idle  without  injury  to  the  school.  If,  during  school  hours,  he 
be  not  incessantly,  actively  employed,  his  school  mu^  sufier  in 
proportion,  be  the  qualifications  or  learning  of  his  monitors  what 
they  may.  He  ought  seldom  or  never  to  be  found  in  his  desk, 
but  always  on  the  floor  among  his  pupils,  and  almost  always  in 
the  act  of  teaching.  It  is  quite  erroneous  to  suppose,  that  it  is 
the  monitors  alone  he  is  to  teach,  and  that,  at  all  other  times^ 
the  only  duty,  which  he  has  to  perform,  is  the  superintendance 
of  general  order.  He  ought,  on  the  contrary,  to  visit  and  to 
teach  every  class  as  its  circumstances  may  demand  ;  and,  with 
regard  to  the  inferior  classes  in  particular,  where  every  lesson  is 
a  new  step,  they  ought  never  to  be  allowed  to  pass  from  one 
lesson  to  another,  without  undergoing  a  previous  personal  exa- 
mination by  himself,  in  order  to  determine,  whether  the  class  is 
fit  to  advance,  andlwhether  any  of  its  individual  scholars  must 
be  lefl  behind  in  an  inferior  one.'     pp.  81,  82. 

'  It  is  unnecessary  to  attempt  to  describe  all  the  qualifications 
desirable  in  the  master  of  a  school.  Suffice  it  to  advert  to  one, 
which,  though  naturally  the  most  prominent,  is  too  liable  to  be 
left  in  the  back  ground  —  we  mean  that  of  his  being  "apt  to 
TEACH."  In  looking  out  for  a  teacher  in  any  department  of 
instruction,  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  pay  almost  exclusive 
attention  to  the  candidate's  own  attainments  in  knowledge,  with 
little  or  no  regard  to  his  capacity  of  communicating  the  elements 
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of  that  knowledge  to  those,  who  as  jet  are  uninitiated.     To 
ascertain  the  former  qualification,  a  comparative  trial  is  not  un- 
frequently  instituted ;  and  if,  in  this  ordeal,  (by  no  means  always 
affording  the  most  unexceptionable  test  for  its  own  purpose,) 
the  candidate  be  successful,  the  latter  qualification  is  taken  for 
granted.     Nothing,  however,  can  be  a  greater  mistake.     It  is 
very  true,  that  a  man  cannot  give  to  others  what  he  has   not 
himself;  but  it  does  by  no  means  follow,  that,  because  he  himself 
possesses  knowledge  in  great  perfection,  he  must  therefore  pro- 
portionally be  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  communicating  the 
rudiments  of  that  knowledge  to  others.     We  know  not  whether 
to  this  faculty  phrenologists  have  assigned  any  peculiar  region 
of  the  brain,  but  we  are  persuaded  that  it  is  a  talent  of  a  peculiar 
kind,  which  even  long  practice  does  not  always  confer.    In  order 
to  practise  this  art  successfully,  the  teacher  must  secure  the 
affections  of  his  dullest  pupil,  must  condescend  to  place  himself 
in  his  situation,  must  feel  his  difficulties,  and  thus  know  the 
method,  by  which  they  are  most  likely  to  be  surmounted.    Now 
it  is  not  every  man  of  genius  and  of  high  acquirements,  that  can 
stoop  so  low.     Perfect  master  of  his  own  subject,  he  cannot 
make  allowance  for  an  utter  unacquaintance  with  it  on  the  part 
of  others ;  what  he  himself  perhaps  acquired  with  facility,  he 
cannot  under  any  circumstances,  imagine  to  be  a  matter  of  diffi- 
culty.    All,  accordingly,  who  do  not  readily  follow  him,  or  do 
not  accomplish  tasks  which  are  above  their  strength,  he  sets 
down  as  so  unconquerably  lazy,  or  unconquerably  dull,  that  he 
need  not  give  himself  any  farther  trouble  about  them ;  forgetting 
that  the  fault  may  be  in  himself,  and  that  the  highest  excellence 
of  a  teacher  consists,  not  in  making  a  few  transcendant  scholars, 
but  in  doing  justice  to  all  his  pupils.'    '  The  man  of  learning  and 
information  has  constant  stores  at  hand,  which,  properly  used,  may 
be  of  the  greatest  service  in  illustrating  even  th^e  rudiments  of 
knowledge,  as  well  as  in  forming  a  taste  for  its  higher  acquire- 
ments.   But  at  the  same  time,  wherever  it  comes  to  be  a  question, 
whether  superior  scholarship  without  aptitude  for  teaching,  or 
aptitude  for  teaching  with  a  moderate  share  of  sholarship,  should 
be  preferred,  there  seems  to  be  little  room  for  hesitation. 

*  Among  other  particulars  which  aptitude  for  teaching  implies, 
we  may  mention  the  communication  of  any  particular  piece  of 
instruction  at  the  time,  and  in  the  manner,  in  which  it  is  most 
likely  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  pupil,  and  to  make  the  most 
lasting  impression  upon  his  mind, — and  a  readiness  to  suggest, 
or  rather  to  draw  forth  from  himself  familiar  illustrations  of  every 
subject,  adapted  to  his  age,  and  to  the  other  circumstances,  in 
which  he  is  placed.     The  opportunity  afforded  for  consulting  all 
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such  circumstances  in  the  pupil's  condition,  is  certainly  one  of 
the  superior  advantages  of  domestic  education,  though  counter- 
balanced, where  the  education  is  wholly  and  exclusively  domes- 
tic, by  many  great  disadvantages.  But  we  are  by  no  means  to 
imagine,  that  a  public  teacher  has  no  room  for  exercise  of  this 
important  t(ut.  Even  in  the  largest  schools,  where  educatioD 
must  of  course  be  conducted  in  a  more  regular,  and  even  some* 
what  mechanical  method,  not  a  day  passes,  which  does  not  %t 
ford  ample  scope  for  its  beneficial  exercise,  in  consulting  the 
capacities  and  inclinations  not  merely  of  a  whole  class,  but  even 
of  individual  scholars.  The  curiosity  of  a  young  person,  as 
Locke  has  well  observed,  ought  by  no  means  unnecessarily  **  to 
be  balked,"  and  the  teacher,  who  is  persuaded  of  the  truth  of 
this  philosopher's  observation,  that  '  a  child  will  learn  three 
times  as  much  when  he  is  in  tune,'  as  at  any  other  time^  is 
much  more  likely  to  put  his  pupils  in  tune,  and  to  find  them  in 
it,  than  he  who  consults  only  his  own  inclination,  or  moves  con« 
tinually  in  the  same  unvaried  round.  A  single  rash  rebuff  or 
cold  reply,  given  to  a  child  at  a  moment  when  his  cnriosity  is 
most  ardent,  may  mar  for  life  the  most  promising  scholar.* 

With  regard  to  the  system  of  monitors,  Mr  Wood  says, 

'  To  say  that  a  boy  makes  a  better  teacher  than  a  man,  would 
be  manifestly  absurd.  At  the  same  time,  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  giving  it  as  our  opinion,  that  in  some  respects,  independently 
of  the  question  of  expense,  the  monitorial  system  has  decided 
advantages  over  any,  which  could  be  conducted  by  the  same 
number  of  adult  ushers,  especially  where  these  have  not  all 
been  previously  trained  to  the  system  which  they  are  to  teach. 

*  The  tact,  which  we  are  now  recommendiDg,  may  perhaps  be  best  illus- 
trated by  an  incident  of  actual  occurrence.  We  on  the  occasion  to  which  we 
allude^  happened  to  notice,  that  one  of  our  best  arithmeticians  was  not  in 
his  place.  On  looking  round  the  room,  we  found  him  at  the  atlas  with  anoth- 
er scholar.  The  truth  was,  the  boys  had  both  solved  the  question  proposed 
in  arithmetic,  and  had  gone  to  the  map  to  settle  a  dispute  they  had  about  the 
course  of  some  river,  knowing  well  they  would  be  m  their  place,  before  all 
their  companions  were  done  with  the  question,  which  they  haid  already 
solved,  and  a  new  one  would  be  given  out  On  noticing  this  circumstance, 
the  person,  who  was  then  master  of  the  school,  observed,  "  They  are  becom- 
ing too  keen  about  rivers,*'  and  was  disposed  to  chide  the  boys.  Taking  him 
aside,  we  answered,  **  It  is  this  very  keernntsSt  which  has  made  our  school 
what  it  is,  and  we  must  beware  how  we  bhmt  it."  There  was  here,  it  was 
true,  a  breach  of  order,  and  one  which,  if  allowed  to  become  a  practice, 
would  have  been  very  prejudicial,  still  we  are  persuaded,  that  in  the  particu- 
lar circumstances,  it  would  have  been  most  inexpedient  to  have  employed  re- 
proof, and  for  ourselves  we  own  it  was  an  irregularity  of  a  kind,  which  we 
never  witness  without  secret  delight.'    pp.  86-88. 
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In  the  first  place,  the  young  monitors  are  more  pliant  and  flexi- 
ble, and  thus  more  easily  moulded  by  the  master  to  his  own 
views,  so  that  he  can  at  all  times  maintain,  throughout  the 
whole  even  of  the  most  extensive  seminary,  nearly  as  perfect  a 
unity  of  system,  and  as  nice  an  accommodation  of  each  class  to 
the  others,  as  if  he  himself  were  every  moment  personally  oc- 
cupied in  each,  and  continually  conducted  the  education  of 
every  individual  scholar,  from  its  commencement  to  its  close.' 
p.  94. 

*  Their  very  age,  if  it  is  in  some  respects  undoubtedly  a  dis- 
advantage, is  in  others  an  advantage  for  this  purpose.  They, 
on  the  one  hand,  can  more  easily  sympathise  with  the  dilEcul- 
ties  ^of  their  pupil,  while  he,  on  the  other  hand,  with  a  greater 
prospect  of  success,  strives  to  emulate  his  young  teacher.  For 
ourselves,  we  hesitate  not  to  acknowledge,  that,  in  introducing 
improvements  into  the  school,  we  have  again  and  again  found 
our  object  to  be  far  more  eflfectually  and  rapidly  accomplished, 
by  putting  it  itio  the  hands  of  a  skilful  monitor,  whom  we  had 
made  acquainted  with  our  views,  than  by  attempting  to  instruct 
the  class  for  the  first  time  in  person.  As  an  additional  proof  of 
the  facility,  which  our  monitors  have  acquired,  in  communicat- 
ing as  well  as  receiving  instructions,  we  may,  perhaps,  be  par- 
doned for  relating  the  following  recent  incident.  A  learned 
mathematician  came  to  the  school  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting 
what  he  suggested  as  an  improvement  in  the  practice  of  one  of 
the  rules  of  arithmetic.  Not  being  ourselves  sufficiently  able 
to  follow  the  explanation  given  us,  we  called  in  the  assistance  of 
one  of  the  best  monitors,  who  came  at  length  thoroughly  to  un- 
derstand the  proposed  method,  but  not  until  it  had  been  ex- 
plained to  him  by  its  inventor,  four  or  five  times  over.  This 
passed  in  the  directors'  room.  On  the  boy's  return  to  the 
Bchool-room,  he,  in  our  presence,  so  distinctly  explained  to  one 
of  his  fellow  monitors  the  method,  which  had  been  shown  to 
him,  that,  from  this  explanation  once  given,  the  other  boy, 
(though  much  his  inferior  in  this  department,)  was  able  himself 
at  once  to  perform  the  operation,  which  we  ourselves  also  were 
now  for  the  first  time  able  to  comprehend.'     pp.  95-97. 

On  the  subject  of  emulation  and  places,  we  incline  very 
much  to  agree  with  Mr  Wood,  though  we  know  an  opposite 
theory  is  now  very  generally  maintained. 

'  For  ourselves  we  very  much  incline  to  the  opinion,  that  *'  a 
cook  might  as  well  resolve  to  make  bread  without  fermentation, 
as  a  pedagogue  to  carry  on  school  without  emulation :  it  must 
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be  a  sad  doughy  lump  without  this  vivifying  principle.''  What 
might  be  the  state  of  this  question,  if  man,  in  his  present  im- 
perfect condition,  and  particularly  in  its  earlier  stages,  stood  in 
need  of  no  additional  incentive  to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  or 
the  practice  of  virtue,  than  the  pure  love  of  either — it  is  very 
unnecessary  to  inquire.  Surely  no  one  will  contend,  that  this  is 
now  his  actual  condition.  And,  in  such  circumstances,  can  it 
be  wise  in  him  to  deny  either  to  himself,  or  to  those  entrusted 
to  his  charge,  the  aid  of  any  of  those  additional  stimuli,  which 
Providence  in  mercy  proffers  to  supply  this  natural  imperfec- 
tion ?  Or,  which  of  those  incentives  is  more  noble  or  animat- 
ing, than  the  ardent  desire  implanted  in  our  bosom  of  rising 
superior  to  our  fellows  ?  How  many  slumbering  facultiefhaa 
not  this  living  principle  roused  into  exertion  !  To  how  many 
days  of  toil  and  waking  nights — to  how  many  splendid  discov- 
eries and  inventions — to  how  much  individual  happiness  and 
social  improvement,  has  it  not  given  birth  I  In  the  place  of 
being  a  base  and  sordid  passion,  is  it  not  oiii  which  burns 
brightest  in  the  noblest  and  most  generous  souls  ?  Men  may 
theoretically  speak  and  write  against  it,  but  he,  and  he  only, 
who  is  incapable  of  excellence,  will  ever  refuse  its  aid.  By  any 
attempt  to  suppress  it,  we  may  turn  it  into  a  less  pure  channel 
than  that  in  which  nature  intended  it  to  flow ;  but  we  can  never 
entirely  arrest  its  course.'     pp.  115,  116. 

*  With  regard  to  the  feelings  of  envy,  hatred,  d:.c.  which  are 
said  to  be  gendered  by  the  exercise  of  emulation,  we  are  far  from 
denying,  that  this  principle,  like  every  other,  is  liable  to  abuse, 
and  may,  under  improper  management,  produce  the  effects 
ascribed  to  it.  But  we  can,  from  experience,  with  confidence 
pronounce,  that  these  are  not  its  necessary  fruits.  Even  in  the 
moment  of  the  most  ardent  competition,  it  has  been  our  plea- 
sure to  witness,  times  without  number,  acts  of  the  most  gene- 
rous and  disinterested  nature.  Some  of  these,  which  had 
escaped  our  own  observation,  or  been  treated  as  matters  of  daily 
occurrence,  have  not  failed  to  attract  and  draw  forth  the  admi- 
ration of  strangers.  Who,  too,  are  the  fondest  and  most  insepa- 
rable companions  at  play  hours,  but  those,  who,  in  their  hours  of 
business,  most  strenuously  resist  each  others  pretensions  ?  Such 
a  spectacle  may  excite,  in  the  breast  of  the  theoretical  specula- 
tor, the  like  feelings  of  wonder,  that  arise  to  the  clown,  on 
seeing  the  friendly  intercourse  of  two  barristers,  who,  but  the 
moment  before,  appeared  to  him  to  have  contracted  a  deadly 
quarrel.  But  it  is  familiar  to  all  who  have  had  the  happiness  to 
be  educated  at  a  well  regulated  school.  To  many  such  we  may 
appeal^  whether^  in  those  who  struggled  bard  to  tear  the  laurels 
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from  their  own  youthfiil  brows,  they  have  not  foand  their  warm- 
eit  and  their  steadiest  friends  through  life.'     pp.  116,  117.     . 

*  We  would  from  experience,  as  well  as  from  the  reason  of 
the  thing,  anxiously  impress  upon  all  engaged  in  the  education 
of  youth  the  deep  importance  of  one  species  of  emulation, 
which  is  free  from  some  at  least  of  the  objections,  that  have 
been  made  to  the  other,  we  mean  that  eager  desire  to  rival  and 
surpass  our  former  selves,  so  well  portrayed  by  the  poet  in  the 
following  lines : 

A  n*ble  emulation  heate  your  breaat. 
And  your  own  fame  now  robs  you  of  your  rest ; 
Good  actions  still  must  be  maintained  with  good,       / 
As  bodies  nourished  witii  resembling  6od. 

*  This  species  of  emulation  is  attended  with  the  additional 
advantage,  that  it  may  be  brought  into  operation  in  private  and 
individual,  as  well  as  public  education, — in  the  case  of  him, 
who,  having  risen  superior  to  all  his  former  companions,  has  no 
rivals  left  him  to  surpass,  and  of  him,  who  despairs  of  rivalling 
those,  with  whom  he  is  associated.'    p.  120. 

*  Nearly  akin  to  the  subject  of  Places  is  that  of  Prizes,  the 
former,  in  truth,  being  obviously  a  branch  of  the  latter.  Those 
who  object  to  places  must,  of  course,  upon  the  same  grounds, 
object  to  prizes ;  and  those,  on  the  other  hand,  it  might  natu- 
rally be  imagined,  who  approve  of  places,  can  have  no  objection 
to  other  prizes,  except  perhaps  on  the  ground  of  economy,  or  as 
being  unnecessary.  The  latter,  however,  is  not  strictly  true. 
There  are  persons,  we  believe,  whose  opinion  is  well  entitled  to 
the  greatest  weight  in  matters  of  education,  zealous  advocates 
for  emulation  and  preferment  by  means  of  places,  who  will 
strongly  contend  against  the  use  of  any  other  prizes.  They 
maintain  that  the  desire  to  obtain  any  more  substantial  mark  of 
preferment,  than  that  of  a  particular  place  in  the  school, 
^whether  it  be  a  medal,  a  book,  or  a  diploma,)  has  something  in 
It  of  a  more  sordid  and  despicable  kind  than  the  other.  We 
own,  that,  after  paying  the  utmost  attention  to  the  subject,  both 
practically  and  theoretically,  we  cannot  but  regard  these  views 
as  an  over  refinement,  and  continue  of  opinion,  that  there  is  no 
just  ground  for  this  distinction  between  the  two  species  of  re- 
ward. The  object  of  both  is  precisely  the  same.  Nor  can  we 
perceive  anything  less  noble,  in  aspiring  to  a  permanent  mark  of 
distinction  which  may  be  displayed  at  home  for  the  gratification 
of  parents  and  friends,  preserved  as  an  incentive  to  future  ex- 
ertion, and  transmitted  perhaps  as  an  heir-loom  in  the  family, 
than  in  the  desire  to  obtain  a  momentary  triumph  over  a  fallen 
rival.    We  are  aware  it  has  been  said,  that  it  as  InuI  teachen 
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onlyi  who  require  the  aid  of  prizes.  But  if  all  who  have  deriv- 
ed, or  might  derive,  assistanoe  from  them,  are  to  he  included 
in  this  class,  we  suspect  that  it  will  he  found  a  very  numerous 
one  indeed.  We  would  rather  say  that  it  is  bad  teachers  only, 
who  cannot  turn  them  to  good  account.  In  the  Sessional 
School  they  have  undoubtedly  been  so  powerful  an  engine  in 
the  introduction  of  all  its  improvements,  that  we  should  by  no 
means  willingly  be  induced  to  surrender  what  we  have  found  of 
80  great  advantage. 

^  In  order  to  render  the  distribution  of  prizes  as  fair  and  as 
efficacious  as  possible,  we  think  it  would  in  general  be  desirable 
that  there  should  be  no  long  interval,  (perhaps  not  above  a  quar- 
ter of  a  year,)  betwixt  the  periods  of  distribution,  and  that 
there  should  be  a  regular  register  kept,  of  the  place  which  each 
competitor  held  in  his  class,  during  the  preceding  interval.  If 
the  competition  be  of  too  long  duration,  many  may  be  excluded 
from  it,  who  are  unable  to  join  the  class  at  the  commencement ; 
while  others,  who  might  now  have  entered  upon  a  new  compe- 
tition with  great  ardor,  and  every  prospect  of  success,  give 
themselves  up,  for  the  remaining  period  of  the  existing  strug- 
gle, to  despair  and  want  of  exertion,  in  consequence  of  the 
ground  which  they  lost  at  an  earlier  period.  The  abbreviation 
of  the  interval,  too,  must  obviously  have  the  effect  of  giving  ad- 
ditional spirit  to  the  competition,  as  every  one  must  have  per- 
ceived, how  much  the  eagerness  of  the  aspirants  is  always  in- 
creased, in  proportion  as  the  time  of  distribution  draws  nigh. 

'  On  the  subject  of  prizes,  another  important  question  re- 
mains. Whether  at  school  they  should  be  granted  exclusively 
for  proficiency  in  knowledge,  or  in  reward  also  of  steady  moral 
conduct.  To  the  former  arrangement  it  may  very  naturally  be 
objected,  that  it  excludes  from  all  hope  of  distinction  those, 
who,  though  slow  in  scholastic  attainments,  are  yet  amiable  and 
virtuous  in  conduct ;  and  that  it  has  the  appearance  of  giving 
to  the  faculties  of  the  understanding  a  superiority  over  the  far 
more  valuable  qualities  of  the  heart.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
must  be  acknowledged,  that  there  is  much  difficulty  in  awarding 
prizes  for  good  conduct.  We  can  in  general  find  sufficient  data 
to  determine,  if  not  who  are  not  the  most  meritorious,  at  least 
who  are  the  most  proficient  scholars ;  but  it  is  by  no  means 
always  so  easy  to  say  whose  general  conduct  has  been  the  best. 
Take,  for  example,  the  present  highest  class  in  the  Sessional 
School.  We  are  perhaps  as  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
different  characters  of  the  children,  who  compose  it,  as  any 
public  instructer  can  be  expected  to  be  with  regard  to  his 
\  pupils.  Yet,  were  we  in  this  case  to  bestow  prizes  (as  we  have 
N^ften  proposed)  for  good  conduct,  we  ahoold  be  quite  at  a  Iom 
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on  whom  to  confer  them.  There  is  doubtless  among  the  chil- 
dren a  great  diversity  of  character  and  temper,  but  it  were  hard 
to  say  who  should  be  accounted  best.  One  is  grave,  another  is 
gay;  one,  by  his  amiable  and  endearing  qualities,  his  gentle 
temper  and  manners,  his  kindness  and  gratitude,  wins  our  af* 
fection ;  another,  under  a  rougher  and  less  engaging  exterior, 
by  his  manly  conduct,  his  unimpeachable  veracity,  and  unflinch- 
ing integrity,  no  less  securely  commands  our  respect ;  one  from 
light  spirits  is  continually  faJling  into  a  multitude  of  peccadil- 
loes ;  while  another  of  more  prudence  commits  fewer,  but,  from 
natural  irritability  of  temper,  more  serious  faults.  Were  the 
prize  to  be  determined  by  the  criterion  of  the  competitor's 
name  appearing  least  frequently  in  a  black  book  of  transgres- 
sions, it  might  be  gained  by  one,  who  would  have  no  chance  at 
all  of  success,  were  it  to  depend  upon  his  name  appearing  most 
frequently  in  a  register  of  generous  and  disinterested  traib.  In 
such  cases,  it  is  not  unfrequent  to  cut  the  Gordian  knot,  by  leav- 
ing to  the  pupils  themselves  the  privilege,  together  with  all  the 
odium,  of  awarding  such  prizes.  But,  in  such  a  case,  if  the 
reward  be  held  in  due  estimation,  there  is,  we  fear,  great  dan- 
ger of  introducing  into  the  school  jobbing  and  heartburnings, 
which,  in  our  seminary,  we  have  never  yet  ventured  to  risk. 

*  Wherever  prizes  are  awarded  for  good  conduct,  it  appears  to 
us  essential,  that  they  should  be  open  to  all,  to  the  dux  and  to 
the  dunce  alike.  They  should  not,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  be 
like  purses  for  beaten  horses,  for  which  none  are  to  be  allowed 
to  compete,  who  have  been  unable  to  attain  what  unhappily 
come  to  be  considered  the  higher  rewards ;  but  totally  inde- 
pendent prizes,  which  should,  as  much  as  possible,  be  held  in 
the  highest  estimation.  It  is  most  desirable,  doubtless,  that  the 
dunce  snould  be  able  to  obtain  a  prize  ;^  but  then  it  must  not 
be  one  of  the  qualifications  for  obtaining  it,  that  he  is  a 
dunce.  In  the  latter  case,  we  know,  that  they  come  to  be 
regarded  as  dunce-prizes,  memorials  rather  of  incapacity  than  of . 
merit.*  pp.  123-127. 
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'  History  is  philosophy  teaching  by  example !'   This  cele- 
brated saying  b  especially  applicable  to  that  oranch  of  history 

*  NotwitlMttnding  the  auUiority  of  Mr  Wood's  very  tensible  book,  our 
own  opinion  is  sgainst  piiiof.— JSp. 
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called  bii^raphy.    The  word  example  is  applied  to  the  policy 
and  fortune  of  states,  m  an  extended  and  figurative  sense.    Its 
original  and  literal  use  appertains  to  the  conduct  of  mdividuals 
and  its  results.      It  is  a  great  but   unavoidable   misfortune 
that  few  details  are  usuaUy  preserved  respecting  the   early 
associations,  habits,  and  incidents,  which  may  have  had  a  pre- 
dommating  influence  in  determining  in  the  periods  of  infancy 
and  boyhood  the  character  of  the  future  man.      Biographers 
from  scantiness  of  materials,  are  obliged  ordinarily  to  be  very 
brief  and  slight  in  their  notices  of  precisely  that  portion  of  the 
lives  of  their  subjects,  which  would  render  their  works  of  the 
highest  practical  utility.     Slight  and  imperfect  as  these  notices 
are,  they  furnish  many  invaluable  hints  tor  parents  and  teachers, 
while  they  offer  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  entertainment  for  all 
ages  and  conditions.    We  would  teach  moral  principles  in  con- 
nexion with  character  and  its  effects,  in  the  same  manner  and 
for  the  same  reason  that  we  would  teach  arithmetic  and  geom- 
etry by  means  of  visible  and  tangible  iUustrauons.    Fiction,  as 
an  imitation  of  human  Ufe,  may  be  serviceable,  but  in  our  opin- 
bn  much  less  so  than  fact.    It  appears  to  us  that  about  the  same 
dii&rence  will  be  discerned  between  them,  that  the  professor  and 
student  of  anatomy  find  between  a  wax  preparation  and  human 
body ;    and  the  same  obstacles  will  be  encountered  in  the  way 
to  thorough  and  safe  information  in  the  one  case  as  in  the 
other.    The  passions  of  the  human  heart,  as  well  as  its  organs 
and  phjTsical  functions,  cannot  be  accurately  and  fully  learned 
except  by  the  examination  of  real  subjects.      Without  setting 
up  as  authors  of  great  discoveries,  or  the  undertakers  of  great 
reforms,  we  must  be  permitted  to  remark  that  it  has  long  been 
a  matter  of  considerable  surprise  and  regret,  that  so  litde  use 
is  made  in  seminaries,  of  the  valuable  and  entertaining  stores 
of  information  and  experience,  which  are  to  be  found  m  the 
biographies  of  persons  distinguished  for  the  good  or  evil  of 
theur  lives.      It  is  very  obvious  that  a  comparison  of  their 
conduct,  and  fortunes  with  the  instruction  which  they  received, 
and   the    circumstances   and    influences    under  which    they 
*  existed  in  earlv  life,  would  prove  the  best  and  safest  guide  in 
the  buaness  of  education.     Gen.  Wilkinson  in  his  memoirs,  (a 
portion  of  which  is  very  interesting,)  accounts  for  a  propensity 
for  duellbg,  which  he  admits  is  an  msane  mode  of  settling  quar^ 
rels,  by  the  fact  that  when  he  was  a  small  boy  his  father  took  the 
occasion  of  some  childish  quarrel  to  tell  his  son,  with  emphasb 
and  solemnity,  <  James  if  you  ever  put  up  with  an  insult  I'll  disio- 
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herit  you.'  Wilkinson  informs  us  that  this  made  him  a  duellist  all 
his  life,  even  aeainst  the  convictions  of  his  enlightened,  and  sober 
judgment.  Washington  was  brought  up  under  a  different  re^ 
men.  He  enjoyed  me  care  and  teaching  of  a  tender  and  judi- 
cious mother.  He  had  the  firmness  and  self-command  to  endure 
the  grossest  and  most  degrading  personal  affit)nt   at  the  head 

Starters  of  duellists,  without  resorting  to  a  bloody  abitreroent. 
e  did  more ;  and  this  is  the  wonderful  and  heroic  part  of  the 
story.  He  humbled  himself — no  not  humbled,  ixalted  himself 
to  a  higher  point  of  moral  sublimity  than  any  other  mortal  ever 
attained,  or  thsui  he  lumself  ever  attained  on  any  other  occasion, 
by  voluntarily  apologizing  and  reconcilmg  himself  to  the  man, 
from  whom  he  had  received  the  mdignity  of  a  blow,  which  lev- 
elled him  to  the  ground,  and  soiled  his  epaulettes  m  the  very 
wesence  oi  the  staff  and  other  officers  ol  his  regiment.  Mr 
Weems  deserves  the  thanks  of  the  whole  repubhc,  for  having 
preserved  and  exhibited  this  incident  m  the  life  of  its  great 
founder.  Sir  Benjamm  West  in  his  lectures  at  the  royal  acad-^ 
emy,  stated  that  '  a  kiss  from  his  mother  made  him  a  painter.' 
MThen  a  child  he  had  drawn  a  rude  sketch  of  his  litde  brother 
sleeping  in  the  cradle,  and  when  his  mother  with  great  difficulty 
got  sight  of  it,  f  for  he  did  it  m  the  absence  of  witnesses,  and 
was  hunyine  it  mto  concealment,)  she  caught  him  in  her  arms 
and  kissed  hmi.  This  decided  the  bent  of  his  genius.  Canova 
became  a  sculptor  in  consequence  of  his  father's  being  a  me- 
chanic, and  employed  to  work  in  and  about  the  villas  of  the 
Italian  nobility  and  gentry.  There  he  constantly  saw  the  finest 
specimens  of  art ;  and  began  to  employ  his  little  hands,  and  idle 
moments,  m  carving  out  imitations  oi  them  with  his  father's  tools. 
A  contemporary  relates,  that  when  he  was  a  boy  he  went  out 
with  his  father  to  learn  to  ride  on  horseback,  and  he  fell  several 
times  not  without  danger,  his  careful  and  economical  father 
exclaiming  eveiY  time,  *take  care  of  thy  money,'  before 
he  inquired  whether  his  bones  were  broken.  ^  This'  the  son  often 
said  in  after  life,  ^  gave  me  an  abiding  impression  of  the  superi- 
ority of  mon^  over  every  other  earthly  thm^,  and  I  determined 
to  become  rich.'  It  would  be  curious  and  instructive  to  trace 
the  history  of  morals  and  mtellect  in  a  thousand  different  persons. 
We  might  find  why  Hamilton  fell  in  a  miserable  private  quarrel 
with  a  miserable  antagonist ;  we  might  find  the  cause  of  Frank- 
lin's economy,  which  shows  itself  even  in  the  use  of  words,  and 
in  his  drawig  the  hghtning  firom  Heaven  with  the  kej^  of  his 
trunk.    An  aged  and  observing  moralist  of  our  days  masts  that 
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the  American  Revolution  was  owing  to  John  Adams'  mother 
going  up  bill  to  fetch  water.  Dr  Johnson  says  that  no  man  was 
ever  so  insignificant,  that  his  life,  if  accurately  and  minutety 
written,  would  not  contain  instruction  for  the  wisest ! 

From  the  most  minute  and  mean, 
A  yirtaous  mind  may  morala  glean. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  biography,  melancholy  and  shock- 
ing indeed,  but  important  and  mteresting  in  proportion  as  it  is 
melancholy.  It  is  related  of  a  desperate  malefactor,  that,  being 
upon  the  scaffold,  from  which  he  was  to  be  precipitated  into 
eternity,  he  requested  his  mother  to  come  near  to  him,  and  while 
he  was  apparentiy  in  the  act  of  communicating  his  last  wishes 
and  taking  his  last  leave,  he  bit  off  her  ear !  and  left  this  dying 
malediction,  so  dreadful,  that  one  would  suppose  it  must  curdle 
the  warm  blood  of  a  vicious  or  negligent  parent,  'Had  you 
brought  me  up  as  a  parent  should  do,  I  never  should  have  come 
to  this ! '  We  have  at  times  had  doubts  whether  such  publka- 
tions  as  the  Newgate  Calendar  did  most  hurt,  or  good.  To 
hardened  votaries  of  crime,  they  furnish  new  modes  and  facilities 
of  sin,  just  as  much  as  a  manual,  or  vade  mecum^  of  a  trade,  art, 
or  profession,  aids  and  guides  the  learners  or  practisers  of  it. 
But  we  are  not  satisfied  that  this  objection,  well  founded  as  it  is, 
ought  to  prevail  with  us  to  reject  and  suppress  such  narratives. 
For  in  the  first  place,  we  are  not  disposed  to  admit  that  any 
truth  can  on  the  whole  be  injurious,  notwithstanding  the  dictum 
of  the  French  philosopher,  that  *  a  wise  man,  if  he  have  a  hand- 
ful of  truths,  will  open  only  his  litde  finger,'  and  the  Macliiavelian 
wit  of  another  Frenchman,  who  has  trod  amidst  revolutions 
during  a  lon^  life,  that  '  speech  was  given  to  man  to  conceal  his 
thoughts.'  In  the  second  place  the  evil  and  danger  arise  fix)m 
the  stories  of  crime  getting  into  the  hands  of  those  who  have 
already  made  it  their  vocation,  and  therefore  the  objection  is 
inapplicable  to  the  young,  who  are  exclusively  the  subjects  of 
moral  and  literary  education.  Upon  these  all  the  good  effects 
of  such  narratives  will  be  produced  without  any  of  the  evil ; 
while  with  veterans  in  wickedness  the  very  reverse  often  takes 
place;  though  we  apprehend  that  the  cases  are  not  rare,  in 
which  the  contemplation  of  the  miserable  fate  of  one  criminal 
has  checked  and  reclaimed  others.  In  the  third  place,  there 
is  no  species  of  science  or  skill  which  may  not  be  employed 
to  do  mischief.    '  The  tree  of  knowledge '  was  '  of  good  and 
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evil.'     Chemists  may  apply  their  art  to  making  false  metals, 
and  to  poisoning;  engravers  may  make  plates  for  counterfeit 
bills;  and  the  ingenious  smith  often  finds  no  lock  to  restrain  him 
until  he  is  locked  up  in  the  penitentiary.     An  amusbg  and 
ranarkable  anecdote,  at  first  unconnected  with  crime,  lately 
made  the  tour  of  the  American  press,  and  has  fiumished  a  hint  i 
for  a  new  method  of  highway  and  street  robbery.    An  £nglish  ( 
clergyman  in  India  defended  himself  and  his  party  against  a  i 
tiger  by  discharging  m  his  face  and  eyes  at  two  times  a  quantity 
01  snuff.     The  beast  retreated  a  litde  at  iie  "Erst  discharge,    ■ 
growling,  and  indicating,  by  the  application  of  his  paws  to  the   '■ 
relief  of  his  eyes,  severe  suffering.     On  receiving  a  second 
discharge,  which  was  borne  fiiU  in  his  face  by  a  favorable  wind, 
he  ran  howling  away.     Since  the  publication  of  this  innocent 
affidr,  the  newspapers  inform  us  that  several  persons  in  New 
York  have  been  attacked  vnih  muff  and  robbed  before  they 
could  recover  the  use  of  their  eyes.    The  arguments,  therefore, 
which  are  gettbg  to  be  conmion  against  the  exhibition  of  crime 
in  books,  do  not  satisfy  us.    The  question  is  different  as  to  the 
effect  of  public  executions.     This  we  shall  not  now  discuss. 
We  cannot,  however,  refrain  firom  mentiomng  a  very  unphilo- 
sophical  reason,  if  it  could  be  called  reason,  urged  by  some 
respectable  gendemen  of  Philadelphia  against  the  further  prac- 
tice of  public  executions.    They  adduce  the  fact  that  a  person 
had  committed  a  murder  on  the  very  evening  that  he  had  re- 
turned fi'om  the  exectUion  of  another  for  the  same  crime !   It  is 
not  many  days  since  we  read  in  an  English  paper,  an  account 
of  the  murder  of  a  betrothed,  committed  on  Sunday  evening, 
after  the  perpetrator  had  beenr^at  church!  But  there  are  other 
objections  to  public  executions,  founded  on  the  dissipation  and 
riot,  which  mingle  m  all  scenes  at  which  a  promiscuous  multi- 
tude are  assembled. 

If  biography  is  ever  dangerous,  it  is  rendered  so  by  want 
of  taste,  or  want  of  truth,  m  the  writers,  and  by  that  common 
and  pernicious  species  of  sophistry  called  '  moral  approximation,' 
which  converts  a  vice  mto  its  nearest  virtue ;  thus  prodigality  is 
generosity,  avarice,  fiiigality,  duellmg,  chivalry,  crimmal  attach- 
meoli  marriage  in  heaven ; 

Conjugium  Tocat;  hoc  pnetexit  nomine  culpam. 

In  this  sort  of  sophistry  lies  the  danger  of  most  novels.  Their 
tendency  b  to  cbthe  vice  in  seducmg  forms,  and  borrowed 
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colors ;  the  vices  become  pirates  and  sail  under  the  colors  of 
respectable  and  peaceable  powers;  and  m  this  way  render 
themselves  peculiarly  criminal  and  formidable. 

We  once  heard  Mr  Canning  speak  in  the  House  of  Commons 
with  his  classic  rotundity  of  eloquence*  upon  this  theme.  He 
said  that  ^  this  was  an  age  of  extreme  principles,  that  its  vice  was 
the  vice  of  exaggeration ;  that  he  was  pamed  as  he  sat  in  his 
seat,  and  observed  a  predommating  disposition  to  invest  all  things 
with  colors  and  forms  not  their  own.'  To  return  to  reflections 
more  german  to  the  matter. 

We  come  to  that  view  of  biography  in  which  it  is  an  in- 
terestmg  and  proper  object  for  the  attention  of  children  and 
pupils.  Of  all  books  which  contam  truth  merely,  and  solid  and 
healthy  nutriment  for  the  soul,  biography  is  the  most  interesting. 
Fiction,  the  confectionary  of  literature,  may  please  the  nalate 
more,  but  it  will  soon  corrupt  the  taste  and  the  health.  Of  aD 
true  books  those  of  biography  are  most  attractive  to  young  and 
old.  Why  should  it  be  otherwise  ?  They  contain  the  history  of 
men  of  Uke  passions  with  ourselves,  m  circumstances  more 
or  less  like  our  own,  and  therefore  may  as  well  be  called 
prophecy  in  reference  to  us,  as  history  in  respect  to  them  :  ac- 
tions, and  incidents,  are  easily  comprehended ;  while  theories, 
sentiments,  and  abstractspeculations  are  puzzling  and  unprofitable 
to  almost  all  persons.  We  have  been  vexed  with  the  pages  of 
Telemachus,  and  we  have  not  yet  ceased  to  wonder  that  the 
iEneid  and  Diad,  containing  ^  thoughts  which  wander  through 
eternity,'  should  be  supposed  very  suitable  for  children  and  boys. 
Mentor's  profound  discourses  on  government  are  very  good  for 
cultivated  and  mature  minds,  but  good  for  nothing,  nay,  worse 
than  that,  for  the  young  and  uninformed.  How  cheap,  easy, 
and  satisfactory  a  resource  bio^phy  furnishes  for  all  ages.  It 
has  an  affinity  for  every  mind  m  every  stage  of  improvement. 

A  friend  of  ours  on  his  travels  arrived  in  Germany.  He 
wished  to  study  the  language,  but  could  find  no  book  with  an 
English  or  French  translation,  except  Telemachus.  <  A  book 
of  German  geography,  or  biography,'  said  he,  *  with  a  transla- 
tion in  French  or  English,  would  at  that  moment  have  been 
invaluable  to  me.'    We  think  that  the  same  remark  is  peculiarly 

*  Ingenitim  Graiif  dedlt 
Dedit  loqui  ore  rotuD4o. 

Haraee, 
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applicable  to  children.  They  must  have  ideas  which  are  clear, 
definite,  and  tangible.  Their  first  must  be  of  natural  objects, 
and  the  next  in  order  are  the  actions,  and  accidents  of  moral 
beings,  of  beings  like  themselves,  with  whom  they  associate,  and 
are  learning  to  imitate  ! 

Children  always  ask  Ms  it  a  true  story,'  and  Miss  Edgeworth's 
little  Frank,  asks  whether  '  it  was  a  real  boy !' 


Essentidl  Branches  in  a  System  of  Popular  Education. 

The  question  what  are,  and  what  are  not,  the  essential 
branches  in  a  system  of  popular  education,  has  seldom  been 
asked,  even  by  its  warmest  friends;  and  consequently,  much 
time  has  been  devoted  to  subjects  of  comparatively  little  impor- 
tance, while  others,  which  a  moment's  reflection  would  show  to 
be  absolutely  essential,  have  been  almost  wholly  neglected.  In- 
numerable experiments  have  been  tried,  numerous  books  made, 
and  some  improvements  introduced,  in  the  modes  of  teaching 
the  common  arts  of  reading,  spelling  and  writing,  and  a  few 
of  the  sciences,  such  as  AritibmeUc,  Grammar,  and  Geography, 
But  the  question,  which  of  these  are  most  important,  and 
whether  other  subjects  could  occupy,  to  advantage,  a  portion  of 
die  attention  which  is  devoted  to  them,  has,  it  would  seem,  been 
litde  thought  of.  When  questions  of  this  kind  have  been 
brought  under  consideration  and  decided,  the  decision  has  been 
more  or  less  affected  by  some  peculiar  notions,  or  partialities, 
and  too  often  by  the  ignorance  or  caprice  of  those  who  have 
made  it.  One  teacher  took  an  early  liking,  perhaps  to  Arith- 
metic, and  by  his  attention  to  that  subject  has  acquired  some 
skill  in  it,  and  with  his  skill,  not  unlikely,  a  portion  of  enthusiasm. 
He  will  tell  you,  that  there  is  nothing  like  the  exact  sciences^  to 
discipline  the  mbd  and  mature  the  judgment,  and  give  you  a 
catalogue  of  practiced  pursuits^  to  which  the  science  of  quantity, 
of  numbers  and  figures  are  applied.  He  will  gravely  tell  you 
that  every  other  science  is  built  upon  this  ;  and  that  without  it, 
neither  the  merchant,  the  mechanic,  the  farmer,  tlie  clergyman, 
the  lawyer,  the  physician,  nor  the  philosopher  can  accomplish 
his  most  ordinary  pursuits ;  and  that  it  has  even,  in  all  nations, 
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distinguished  the  civilized  from  the  savage  state.  His  pupils 
must  of  course,  all  become  mathematicians.  At  least  tney 
must  spend  much  time  every  day  over  their  slates,  to  learn  to 
cypher. 

Another  teacher  has,  or  imagines  he  has,  a  good  knowledge 
of  Grammar.  You  will  receive  from  him  the  profound  informa- 
tion that  language  is  the  instrument  by  which  aU  knowledge  is 
acquired,  and  the  medium  through  which  it  is  communicated, 
and  of  course  that  subject  is  the  first  and  most  important  of  aU 
in  a  system  of  education.  His  children  must  all  be  taught  to 
parse.  They  are  almost  taught  to  believe,  that  a  knowledge  of 
parsing  contains,  at  least,  the  essence  of  all  the  arts  and  sciences. 
And  that  if  they  can  parse  fluendy  and  give  the  rule  too,  and 

fuess  which  is  the  right  one,  three  times  out  of  four,  they  are 
t  to  be  doctors,  lawyers,  or  even  ministers.  And  so  many 
teachers  and  parents  have  indulged  such  a  partiality  towards  this 
exercise,  that  for  fifteen  years  past,  the  children  in  the  United 
States  have  parsed  themselves  out  of  two  millions  of  years  of 
time,  and  out  of  the  power  of  learning  language,  or  any  other 
subject,  understandingly,  and  into  a  disgust  for  everything  that 
bears  the  name  of  leammg. 

To  a  third  teacher.  Geography  is  a  favorite  subject.  He  will 
very  wisely  observe,  that  no  subject  is  so  important  as  a  know- 
ledge of  the  earth  we  inhabit.  That  it  is  readily  comprehended 
by  children,  and  is  well  fitted,  both  to  mterest  and  enlarge  their 
minds.  That  it  can  be  pursued  to  any  length  without  being 
exhausted  ;  that  it  is  useful  and  essential  to  a  knowledge  of 
history,  and  of  the  current  events  of  the  age  in  which  we  live ; 
that  it  is  useful  to  the  merchant,  and  to  general  commerce,  to  the 
statesman,  and  to  every  one,  as  a  person  of  general,  or  even 
of  common  intelligence;  that  it  has  an  excellent  moral  tendency, 
as  it  acquaints  us  with  the  works,  the  wisdom,  the  power,  the 
goodness  of  our  Creator.  This  teacher's  pupils  must  make 
Geography  their  daily  and  their  yearly  studj,  and  possibly  to 
the  neglect  of  some  other  subjects,  which  are  also  important. 

Other  teachers,  with  less  extended  views,  believe  that  spelling, 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  as  far  as  the  *  Rule  of  Three,* 
is  all  that  children  ever  need  be  taught.  They  will  tell  you,  that 
any  kind  of  business  can  be  done,  by  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
these  subjects.  Their  schools  must  of  course  study  the  spelling 
book  and  dictionary,  write  copies,  and  read  in  the  Testament, 
daily  and  yearly,  till  they  *  complete  their  education.* 
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Now  it  is  evident,  that  under  the  direction  of  any  class  of  the 
teachers  above  alluded  to,  education  must  be  both  defective  and 
distorted.  It  must  be  destitute  of  symmetry,  upon  which,  both 
the  beauty  of  mind  and  character  so  much  depend. 

Education  is  defective  tmd  distorted,  not  only  by  a  want  of  a 

E roper  attention  to  the  comparative  importance  of  subjects  taught, 
ut  by  a  neglect  of  a  due  regard  to  the  different  faculties  and 
powers  of  die  mhid.  By  training,  to  produce  a  well  balanced 
mind,  the  various  faculties,  with  wliich  our  Creator  has  endowed 
it,  must  be  developed  in  due  proportion.  Memory,  judgment, 
imagination,  and  temper,  should  all  receive  a  share  of  atten- 
tion. Each  of  these  faculties  receives  health  and  vigor  from 
ail  the  rest ;  and  if  one  suffers,  all  the  others  suffer  with  it. 

Though  no  mdividual  would  probably  claim  the  qualifications 
or  right  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  questions  requiring  such  an 
extent  of  knowledge,  and  such  freedom  from  prejudice  and 
partiality,  as  those  now  under  consideration,  it  is  believed  they 
may  with  great  propriety  be  presented  to  the  attention  of  tlie 
public  by  any  one,  and  if  the  views  and  opinions  advanced  are 
erroneous,  they  may  have  the  advantage  of  bringing  it  sooner 
before  some  deliberative  body,  whose  council  and  opinions  would 
be  entitled  to  public  respect  and  confidence. 

In  deciding  the  question,  what  are  tlie  important  and  essential 
branches  in  a  system  of  popular  education,  the  whole  physical, 
mtellectual,  and  moral  nature  of  the  subjects  of  it,  must  be 
brought  into  the  account;  and  not  only  tlie  nature  of  these 
subjects,  but  their  pursuits,  wants,  means,  and  final  destiny. 
A  system  of  education  which  contemplates  nothing  but  the 
physical  wants  of  men,  nothing  but  its  application  to  the  most 
ordinary  pursuits  of  life,  which  places  no  value  upon  the  intel- 
lect and  heart,  is  so  extremely  contracted  and  illiberal  in  its 
views,  as  to  require  no  words  to  expose  its  defects,  especially 
to  the  inteUigent  community;  and  yet  individuals  are  not  wanting, 
and  individuals  too,  whose  opinions  on  many  subjects  would 
Gonmiand  and  deserve  respect,  embrace,  in  their  views  upon 
education,  little  more  than  the  arts  of  reading,  penmanship,  and 
the  ground  rules  of  arithmetic ;  believing  that  if  their  cliiJdren 
can  read  the  bible,  the  almanac,  and,  at  the  extent,  the  news- 
papers ;  give  their  signature  to  contracts ;  keep  debt  and  credit, 
and  ascertain  the  balance  in  their  accounts,  all  the  purposes  of 
education  will  be  answered. 

We  are  brought  back,  tlien,  to  the  being  with  a  complex  nature, 
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with  a  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  nature,  each  wisely  and 
wonderfully  fitted  to  the  other  two,  as  the  subject  of  a  system  of 
popular  education ;  and  before  the  question  at  issue  can  be  de- 
cided, a  view  must  be  taken  of  the  power,  or  rather  the  powers, 
of  this  being,  his  susceptibilities,  both  of  pleasure  and  pain,  his 
wants,  the  facilities  which  he  has,  or  may  have,  for  supplying 
those  wants,  the  various  circumstances  and  influences  under 
which  he  is,  or  may  be  placed,  his  relation  to  those  around  him, 
especially  his  children,  or  others  under  his  immediate  charge 
or  influence,  and  the  immortality  of  his  existence. 

In  examining  the  various  subjects  capable  of  being  introduced 
into  a  system  of  popular  or  common  education^  we  shall  discover 
the  interesting  fact,  that  those  which  are  best  fitted  for  intellectual 
and  moral  developement,  are  also  most  applicable  to  tiie  common 
practical  pursuits  of  life.  A  knowledge  of  things j  ofprinciplesy 
of  fads,  of  creation  and  its  permanent  and  varied  and  beautiful 
operations,  which  are  constandy  going  on  before  our  eyes,  are 
at  once  best  calculated  to  exercise  and  develope  our  intellectual 
faculties,  to  promote  a  high  state  of  moral  sentiment,  and  enable 
him  to  pursue,  with  pleasure  and  success,  almost  any  avoca- 
tion in  which  he  may  engage  for  supplying  his  physical  wants. 
On  this  point,  the  indications  and  tlie  provisions  of  our  Creator 
are  truly  striking  and  wonderful,  though  but  litde  realized. 
The  whole  of  his  lower  creation  seems  to  point  to  man  as  its 
centre,  the  object  for  which  die  material  creation  came  into 
existence,  the  tenant  who  was  given  possession  of  all  that  is  rich 
and  grand  and  powerful.  The  elements  are  made  subject  to 
his  will,  and  are  to  be  applied  to  his  use ;  fire,  air,  water,  are 
his  faithful  servants;  mountains,  atmosphere,  ocean,  yield  theur 
power,  and  give  up  their  treasures,  to  contribute  to  his  ease  or 
luxury ;  minerals,  vegetables,  animab,  their  properties  and  rela- 
tions to  each  other,  all  converge  to  one  pomt,  to  physical,  to 
intellectual,  to  moral  man.  The  creation,  of  which  man  is  the 
object  and  the  centre,  is  not  only  minutely  and  wonderfully 
fitted  to  his  inclinations,  his  desires,  and  his  wants,  but  it  is 
boundless  in  its  extent,  endless  in  the  investigations  which  it 
affords,  and  animating  and  sublime  in  the  view  it  presents  of  the 
wisdom,  the  power,  the  goodness,  and  the  constant  agency  of 
its  author  and  protector. 

If  such  is  the  fact,  are  not  the  subjects  of  natural  history  and 
of  the  natural  sciences  generally,  too  much  neglected  in  our 
common  courses  of  instruction  ?  Would  they  not  be  a  gratifica- 
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tion  to  children  if  introduced  into  schook  ?  Are  they  not  the 
richest  entertainment  provided  for  infant  schools  ?  Would  they 
not  make  aU  primary  schools  places  of  pleasant  resort,  and  not 
of  dread  to  children  ?  Would  they  not  quicken,  invigorate,  and 
develope  juvenile,  as  well  as  infantile  intellect  ?  Might  they  not 
be  applied  to  the  elevation  of  the  moral  being  of  children? 
Might  they  not,  through  them,  be  led  to  contemplate,  with  a 
kind  of  awful,  but  salutary  and  animating  solemnity,  the  Being 
who  made  them,  and  placed  them  in  the  midst  of  so  much  that 
b  beautiful,  and  grand,  and  designed  for  their  use  ?  Would  not 
a  knowledge  of  the  works,  the  properties,  and  the  laws  of 
created  objects,  be  calculated  to  make  better  farmers,  better 
mechanics,  better  merchants,  better  teachers,  better  legislators, 
better  citizens,  better  men,  and  better  women. 

Some  particular  suligects  of  natural  science  might  be  speci- 
fied, and  a  mode  pointed  out  by  which  they  might  be  introduced 
into  common  schools,  but  definite  views  and  questions  on  these 
pomts,  must  be  omitted  till  a  fiiture  occasion. 


CRITICAL  NOTICES. 

Studies  in  Poetnu  embracingJVotices  of  the  Lives  and  Writings 
of  the  Best  Poets  in  the  English  Language^  a  copious  Selec- 
tion of  Extracts  J  a  short  Analysis  of  Hebrew  Poetry^  and 
Translations  from  the  Sacred  Poets,  designed  to  lUustraie 
the  Principles  of  Rhetoric,  and  Teach  their  Application  to 
Poetry.  By  George  B.  Cheever.  Boston,  Carter  and 
Hendee,  1830. 

I  DO  not  know  of  any  school  book  that  is  more  needed  than 
this.  For  although  in  an  education  tliere  is  absolute  necessity 
of  good  arithmetics,  good  geometries,  good  astronomies,  chem- 
istries, natural  pliilosophies,  S^,  to  form  the  reasoning  faculties, 
and  make  the  student  familiar  with  the  pages  of  natural  theology 
which  sparkle  in  the  heavens,  speak  out  in  the  air,  on  the  earth, 
and  in  the  mighty  deep  ;  still  there  is  no  less  necessity  of  such 
books  as  are  adapted  to  form  the  heart,  elevate  the  a&ctions,  and 
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plant  in  the  garden  of  never  dying  remembrances  those  thoughts, 
those  associations  which  may  in  maturer  life,  spring  up  and  bear 
fruits  which  are  the  best  nourishment  of  declining  years. 

I  cannot  think  of  any  service  more  important  to  the  youth  of 
the  present  day  than  a  compilation  of  pieces,  whether  in  poetry 
or  prose,  fitted  to  form  a  correct  taste  and  establish  early  predi- 
lections for  those  authors  who  are  models  in  style,  instructive  in 
matter  and  fact,  and  pure  in  their  flights  through  the  regions  of 
fiction  and  romance. — The  literature  of  tlie  present  time,  it  is 
well  known,  is  in  a  great  measure  of  a  light  and  fascbating 
nature.  And  it  is  found,  from  sad  experience,  that  those  youths 
who  are  left  to  their  own  choice  have  but  too  commonly  selected 
productions,  which  their  judicious  and  pious  friends  would  rather 
they  should  never  have  seen.  By  means  of  the  tremendous 
enginery  of  the  press,  which,  like  an  earthquake,  rocks  the  moral 
world  to  its  very  centre,  the  fountains  of  the  human  mmd 
have  been  broken  up, — waters  both  healthy  and  poisonous  are 
in  ceaseless  flow  around  the  family  altar,  (the  nursery  of  future 
destinies,)  and  millions  are  daily  becoming  victims  of  the  seduc- 
tive and  baneful  draught.  It  is  in  vain  for  us  to  say,  let  the 
streams  of  good  and  evil  flow  on,  and  we  will  choose  die  better 
of  the  two. 

Observation  proves  that  the  exaggerated  tone  and  exciting 
character  of  many  of  our  modem  novels  and  poems,  give  the 
mmd  a  diseased  appetite,  and  destroy  all  relish  tor  quiet  thought 
and  instructive  reading. 

The  only  preventive  of  this  dissipation  of  mind,  is  the  right 
choice  of  books  in  early  life.  If  the  child  or  student  can  be 
made  to  see  the  i  beauty  of  virtue  embodied  forth  in  our  best 
poets  and  prose  writers,  there  is  but  litde  danger  that  he  will 
relinquish  them  for  the  vile  trash  that  is  now  in  circulation 
throughout  the  reading  community.  And  this  we  think  has  been 
the  object  of  Mr  Cheever,  in  making  his  selections.  He  has 
admitted  nothing  that  is  in  the  least  ofiTensive  to  the  most  rigid 
virtue.  Not  only  so,  he  has  made  such  extracts  from  the  best 
poets,  as  will,  at  the  same  time  they  excite  the  emotions  most 
iHendly  to  individual  and  social  happiness,  form  the  taste  of  the 
reader  and  prepare  him  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  other  pro- 
ductions. 

This  book  is  valuable,  again,  as  containing  all  the  necessary 
information  in  regard  to  tlfie  prominent  facts  of  distinguished 
poets.    This  is  very  important.     For  we  not  (»ily  wish  to  know 
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what  are  some  of  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  Shakspeare, 
Spencer,  Thomson,  Young,  Milton,  Gray,  Groldsmith,  Cowper, 
Byron,  Scott,  and  others ;  but  also  when  they  lived,  what  was 
tlieir  profession,  character,  fortune,  &c,  &u^.  It  is  a  great  satis- 
faction to  know  all  this.  Again,  it  is  pleasmg  to  have  such  a 
collection  before  us  as  will  enable  us  to  glance  from  Chaucer, 
the  earliest  poet,  down  through  the  long  line  of  four  hundred 
years,  and  to  be  able  to  recite  on  any  occasion,  a  few  lines  as 
characteristic  of  each  one's  manner,  and  to  relate  at  the  same 
time  a  few  facts  in  regard  to  his  person,  &c.  One  is  apt  to 
remember  other  more  important  events  in  history  by  fixing  in 
the  mind  a  few  points  at  different  intervak.  If  one  remembers 
when  Chaucer  flourished,  he  will  be  likely  to  connect  with  the 
incidents  of  his  life  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  and  Richard  II. 
The  most  important  facts  in  Spencer's  life  cannot  easily  be 
dissociated  from  the  names  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Lord  Gray, 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  other  characters  of  strong  relief  in 
history.  And  so  with  regard  to  all  other  writers.  I  would, 
therefore,  most  earnestly  recommend  this  collection  of  poetry  to 
the  patronage  of  parents  and  school  committees.  Let  tliem 
urge  a  faithful  study  of  it.  Let  pupils  be  required  to  give  by  heart, 
a  specimen  of  each  author,  tell  when  he  flourished,  in  what 
reign,  in  what  country,  &c.  I  will  close  by  recommending  to 
teachers  to  see  that  this  poetry  is  properly  read.  There  is  at 
present  a  pitiable  lack  of  attention  to  correct  and  musical  reading 
m  our  schools  and  colleges. 

I  have  now  done  with  my  remarks  on  Mr  Cheever's  book. 
I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  make  any  extracts  showing 
a  specimen  of  the  work,  for  this  would  require  too  much  time, 
and  would  be  a  useless  labor.  There  is  nothing  in  the  whole 
collection  that  could  be  omitted  without  injuring  its  value  as  a 
whole.  With  the  hope  Mr  Cheever  vnW  be  suitably  rewarded 
for  his  praiseworthy  attempts  to  improve  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  the  reading  community  I  will  now  take  leave  of  him  tiD  he 
does  some  other  good  thing  like  this. 

A  Friend  to  Education. 
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'  First  Lessons  in  Plane  Geometry,  together  with  an  Application 
of  them  to  the  Solution  of  Problems ,  simplified  for  JBoys  not 
versed  in  Algebra.  By  Francis  J.  Grund,  Teacher  <rf 
Mathematics  at  Chauncy  Hall  School.  Boston,  Carter  and 
Hendee,  1830.     pp.  266. 

We  took  up  this  book  with  fear  and  trembling,  as  we  do 
every  book  which  pretends  to  adapt  the  higher  branches  of 
science  to  the  capacities  of  children.  This  fear,  however,  did 
not  arise  from  the  belief  that  such  adaptation  is  impracticable, 
but  because  the  baffled  attempts  of  many  a  ripe  scholar  have 
satisfied  us  that  the  task  is  a  very  difficult  one.  Adepts  are  too 
apt  to  think  that  what  is  so  perfectly  clear  to  them  must  be  as 
apparent  to  every  mind  ;  and  as  few  scholars  who  make  books 
for  children,  ever  attempt  to  teach  children  by  them,  they  are 
often  subjected  to  the  mortification  of  seebg  their  books  re- 
jected, or  superseded  by  books  in  their  opinion  far  mferior. 
Indeed,  scientific  books  have  either  been  too  abstruse  or  too 
deficient ;  they  have  been  above  the  comprehension  of  chil- 
dren, or  have  been  brought  to  this  level  by  the  omission  of  all 
th^  makes  the  science  valuable.  We  rarely  meet  with  a  book 
which  retains  all  the  important  principles  of*^  a  science  and  ex- 
hibits them  in  a  more  simple,  and  of  course,  more  practical 
^  form.  The  time  is  fast  passing  away,  when,  to  load  the  memo- 
'  ry  of  a  boy  with  axioms,  and  to  fill  his  manuscript  with  dia- 
grams copied  from  his  text  book,  is  to  give  him  a  mathematical 
education.  The  fiat  of  intercommiraication  has  gone  forth ; 
practical  geometry  is  on  the  march ;  the  hills  begin  to  smk,  the 
valleys  are  filling  up,  the  crooked  and  rough  paths  of  commerce 
are  becoming  smoother  and  straighter ;  this  science  which  has 
hitherto  wasted  its  efforts,  or  rather  worse  than  wasted  them,  in 
the  murderous  undertakings  of  war,  is  now  turning  [its  attention 
to  the  arts  of  peace ;  and  if  these  are  prosecuted  with  half  the 
zeal  which  has  been  displayed  in  war,  the  desert  will  soon  glow 
with  the  blossoms  of  cultivation. 

The  geometry  taught  in  our  schools  has  hitherto  been  a  very 
unimportant  affair.  We  fear  that  this  remark  may  be  applied 
with  too  much  truth  to  our  colleges  also  ;  for  nothing  is  more 
rare  than  to  find  even  a  tolerable  mathematician,  to  say  nothing 
of  a  practical  geometrician,  amongst  our  men  of  letters.  The 
technical  phraseology  of  geometry,  with  just  enough  of  algebra 
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to  disgust  them,  is  about  aU  that  has  been  taught  to  our  children. 
We  think  we  can  discover  in  the  book  of  Mr  Grund  the  promise 
of  better  things.  With  a  liberality  that  does  him  honor,  he  has 
dissipated  the  mist  in  which  it  has  been  the  interest  of  the  '  old 
school '  to  envelope  this  noble  science,  and  he  has  thus  enabled 
youth  to  grasp  ideas  and  conquer  difBculties,  which,  we  venture 
to  say,  Mr  Grund  himself  did  not  acquire  and  overcome  at  so 
cheap  a  rate.  To  a  man  of  genius  it  is  easier,  or,  at  least,  more 
^eeable,  to  climb  the  heights  above  him,  than  to  stoop  to  help 
others  to  his  elevation ;  and  he  who  thus  turns  back  and  smooths 
the  way  for  his  followers  is  no  ordinary  benefactor. 

The  book  under  consideration  has,  we  think,  effected  its  ob- 
ject. The  lessons  are  weU  graduated  and  explained.  The 
threshold  of  every  science  has  usually  presented  a  stumbling 
bbck  to  the  feet  of  youth,  and  before  they  have  felt  the  high 
gratification,  which  accompanies  the  more  advanced  researches 
in  mathemaucs,  they  have  fallen  into  the  common  error,  and 
pronounced  the  science  a  dull  and  uninteresting  one.  We  think 
these  '  First  Lessons '  have  removed  the  stumbling  block.  The 
definitions  are  simple  and  accurate,  the  questions  upon  them  are 
practical ;  the  axioms  are  well  chosen  and  well  illustrated  after- 
wards ;  die  sectional  division  of  the  work  is  judicious,  and  the 
recapitulation  of  the  truths  established  in  each  section  is  origbal 
and  exceedingly  useful.  The  problems  are  unusually  numerous, 
and  well  calculated  to  call  forth  a  practical  application  of  all 
the  principles  that  have  previously  been  inculcated.  The 
author  has  confined  himseU  to  Plane  Geometry,  as  the  tide  of 
his  book  indicates,  but  we  think  the  public  will  not  let  him  stop 
here.  Simplicity,  freedom  from  mysticism,  a  close  adherence 
to  the  inductive  course,  and  a  practical  bearing  are  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  work.  No  great  principles  have  been  omitted, 
none  left  obscure.  We  cordially  recommend  these  '  First  Les- 
sons '  to  every  teacher  who  is  anxious  to  communicate  ideas, 
and  not  mere  words  to  his  pupils. 

We  have  seen  few  school  books,  which  pleased  us  so  much  as 
*  A  School  Dictionary  with  a  Key  to  Etymology,  being  Intro- 
ductory to  a  System  of  Practical  Analysis.'  By  Aaron  Ely. 
The  Author  observes  in  the  Preface :  *  Judicious  teachers  have 
IcMig  felt  the  want  of  a  dictionary  of  selected  words,  for  students 
to  commit  to  memory.     More  than  three  fourths  of  the  words 
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in  our  dictionaries  ought  to  be  omitted  in  a  vocabulary  of  defini- 
tions for  schools ;  for  there  are  more  than  thirtysix  thousand 
words  in  a  dictionary,  and  if  a  scholar  learn  by  rote  thirty  words 
with  their  definitions,  in  a  day,  and  take  a  task  of  definitions 
every  other  day,  it  will  require  more  than  eight  years  to  go 
once  through  a  dictionaiy.  One  principal  word,  well  under- 
stood by  a  scholar,  will  enable  him  to  understand  its  derivative, 
if  the  teacher  will  pronounce  them  for  him  to  spell.      Wheo 

1)upils  learn  the  definitions  of  all  the  words  in  the  dictionary,  and 
earn  them  alphabetically  as  they  are  arranged,  the  memory  is 
the  only  faculty  of  the  mind  which  labors.  During  the  impor- 
tant period  of  childhood,  no  mental  faculty  should  be  neglected ; 
therefore  parents  and  teachers  ought  to  prefer  such  methods  as 
call  into  exercise  all  the  energies  of  the  soul.  This  volume  is 
intended  to  follow  Webster's  Spelling  Book.  It  comprises  the 
radical  words,  which  are  not  familiarly  explained  in  that  book, 
and  as  many  of  the  derivatives,  as  will  be  necessary  for  scholars 
to  commit  to  memory,  in  order  to  obtain  a  cortect  knowledge 
of  our  language. 

'  The  same  characters  are  adopted  to  distinguish  the  sounds  of 
the  letters,  as  -are  used  in  Dr  Webster's  American  Dictionary, 
and  Spelling  Book.' 

This  little  book  is  what  is  wanted  in  schools.  The  words  are 
judiciously  chosen,  and  arranged  with  great  order  and  clearness. 
We  believe  it  comes  from  the  pen  of  a  Quaker ;  whetlier  it 
does,  or  not,  the  order,  neatness,  and  sound  good  sense  of  that 
excellent  class  of  people  are  stamped  upon  it.  In  a  second 
edition  we  think  it  would  be  an  improvement  to  print  the  words 
in  the  Dictionary  a  little  farther  apart,  that  all  danger  of  con- 
founding different  definitions  may  be  avoided. 

With  the  Exposition  of  Etymology,  at  the  end,  we  were  par- 
ticulaily  pleased.  We  have  always  thought  that  the  minds  of 
children  might  be  delighted,  and  great  acuteness  of  discrimina- 
tion formed  by  attending  to  the  derivation  of  words ;  and  finding 
out,  as  children  express  it,  *  what  language  is  made  of.'  We 
shall  never  forget  the  childish  pleasure  and  exultation  we  felt, 
when  we  first  discovered  by  our  own  wit,  that  subterranean  was 
derived  from  sub,  under — and  terra,  the  earth.  Such  remi- 
niscences of  «ur  own  youth  furnish  good  hints  for  the  management 
of  juvenile  minds.  What  we  have  long  wished  to  see  done,  is, 
we  think  well  done,  by  Aaron  Ely.  We  give  one  sample  of 
his  method  in  making  derivations  clear  and  simple. 
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Scribo,  Latin,  signifies  to  write. 

r 
1 

English. 

LtUin, 

\ 

under 

sub               8crib6               ption 

ed 

\ 

from 

de                scribe 

ve 

forth 

pro                scribe 

1 

over 

tran               scribe 

above 

super             scribe 

f 

hand 

manu            script 

From  this  imperfect  sketch  it  will  be  perceived  how  easily  a 
child  would  understand  that  subscribe  is  to  write  ur^der ;  and 
that  sub^scrip'tion  is  a  thing  written  under  ;  that  manu^script  is 
hand-wnting;  &c. 

We  believe  what  the  author  says  m  his  preface;  that  '  when 
this  analytical  and  synthetical  process  of  learning  our  grammar 
shall  become  familiar  to  pupils,  they  will  pursue  their  grammatical 
studies  with  interest ;  and  habits  of  application  and  industry 
will  thus  be  formed,  which  will  be  very  likely  to  accompany 
them  through  life.' 


The  '  Little  Grammarian,  by  a  Teacher,'  published  by 
Munroe  and  Francis,  is  an  excellent  little  work.  The  system 
is  illustrated  by  engravings  and  stories ;  and  the  excellence  of  it 
is,  that  at  every  step  the  child  understands  the  reason  and  mean- 
ing of  what  he  learns. 

A  Book  recently  published  in  Portland,  written  by  Dr  Nichols, 
b  deserving  of  very  high  praise.  The  title  is,  '  A  Catechism 
of  Natural  Theology.  "  Every  house  is  builded  by  sdhie  man ; 
but  he  that  built  all  things  is  God.'" 

The  illustrations  of  benevolent  and  admirable  contrivance  in 
the  works  of  God,  are  principally  drawn  from  the  mechanism  of 
the  animal  frame ;  and  these  illustrations  are  very  clear  and 
forcible. 

An  idea  of  the  work  may  be  derived  from  the  following 
extracts : 

*  P.  Are  the  eyes  of  all  animals  constructed  alike  ? 

'  A.  "  The  bare  reflecting  on  the  eyes  of  diflerent  kinds  of 
animals,"  a  devout  author  observes,  *'  is  enough  to  convince  any 
person  of  the  wisdom  with  which  God  has  formed  the  bodies  of 
his  creatures.  He  has  not  given  the  sense  of  seeing  to  all  ani- 
mals in  the  same  way,  but  has  varied  the  organ§  of  it  as  best 
adapted  to  the  different  kinds  of  animals."  The  varieties 
extend  to  almost  every  part  of  the  eye.     Fishes  have  a  remark- 
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able  peculiarity  in  their  eyes,  adapted  to  their  wants.  It  is  a  fact 
with  respect  to  light,  that  whenever  it  passes  directly  from  water 
into  a  magnifying  glass,  the  glass  must  be  more  rounded,  in  order 
to  produce  the  same  effect  as  would  take  place,  if  the  glass  was 
surrounded  by  air.  Agreeably,  it  is  found,  that  the  chief  magni- 
fier, in  the  eyes  of  those  animals  which  inhabit  the  water,  is  far 
more  round,  than  in  those  of  land  animals.  The  structure 
which  produces  the  tears  is  wanting  in  fishes.  The  water  in 
which  they  live  renders  the  tears  unnecessary.  **  In  the  eel 
which  has  to  work  its  way  through  sand  and  gravel,  the  roughest 
and  harshest  substances,  there  is  placed  before  the  eye,  and  at 
some  distance  from  it,  a  horny  case  through  which  he  can  look, 
and  which,  without  obstructing  the  sight,  defends  the  organ." 
The  frog  has  a  similar  security. 

'  B.  What,  pray,  can  the  frog  want  of  a  pair  of  spectacles  ? 

*  T.  To  defend  the  eyes  from  the  sharp  edges  of  the  spear- 
grass,  &c,  among  which  these  little  creatures  have  to  live.  But 
you  may  give  the  description. 

*  Jl.  As  the  progressive  motion  of  this  animal  is  not  by  walking 
but  by  leaping,  —  if  his  eyes  were  not  provided  with  such  a  case, 
he  must  either  shut  them,  and  so  leap  blindfolded,  or,  by  leaving 
them  open,  must  run  the  risk  of  having  the  front  part  of  the 
eye  cut,  pricked,  or  otherwise  injured ;  but  this  membrane,  like 
a  kind  of  spectacle,  covers  the  eye,  without  taking  away  the 
sight,  and,  as  soon  as  the  occasion  ceases,  the  animal  withdraws 
it  into  a  little  cell,  where  it  rests  till  its  use  is  again  required. 

*  B.  A  pair  of  goggles,  and  a  pocket  to  keep  them  in  !  If  this 
be  not  design,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  what  would  be  so.' 

*  The  rib  bones  are  a  far  more  curious  and  surprising  structure 
than  most  persons  are  aware.  . 

'  A,  Besides  protecting  the  heart  and  the  lungs,  and  this  use 
alone,  in  respect  to  the  heart  especially,  would  have  been  sufl5- 
cient  evidence  of  design,  they  are  made  to  render  another  service 
which  a  hasty  observer  would  hardly  have  suspected.  The  play 
of  the  lungs  is  referrible  to  the  arrangement  of  these  bones. 
As  breathing  i^  nothing  more  than  the  jising  and  falling  of  the 
lungs  which  operate  like  a  pair  of  bellows,  a  contrivance  was 
wanted  to  perform  this  mechanical  operation.  We  mark  in  the 
provision  adopted  the  admirable  simplicity, — as  a  mechanic 
would  say,  the  happy  thought^  of  the  expedient.  The  contri- 
vance is  this.  The  rib  bones  are  united  to  the  spine  in  a  direction 
sloping  downwards.  Being  firmly  attached  at  the  ends  where 
they  are  set  on,  the  consequence  of  their  sloping  is,  that  when 
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they  come  to  rise,  the  muscles  which  pull  them  up  necessarily 
draw  them  out,  upon  the  principle  of  an  umbrella.  The  cavity 
of  the  chest  is  consequently  enlarged,  and  the  lungs  are  permitted 
to  fill,  as  the  air  rushes  into  the  bellows  when  they  are  extended. 
Again,  by  sinking  down  into  their  former  position,  the  cavity  is 
diminished  and  the  breath  is  forced  out.' 


Carter  and  Hendee  have  published  '  Letters  on  the  Education 
of  Infancy,'  by  the  celebrated  Pestalozzi.  In  tliis  little  book 
no  particular  rules,  or  examples  are  given  with  regard  to  the 
management  of  children  ;  but  it  is  full  of  wise  and  pious  sug- 
gestions.    It  was  originally  translated  for  this  Journal. 

The  Libraiy  of  Entertaining  Knowledge,  republished  by 
Wells  and  Lilly,  is  a  valuable  book  for  any  family.  The  two 
volumes  which  have  appeared  are  on  the  subject  of  natural 
history.  '  The  purpose  is  to  teach  zoology  analytically,  by 
proceeding  from  particular  instances  to  general  laws. .  Every- 
thing that  is  most  curious,  and  entertaining,  and  useful,  respecting 
animals,  whetlier  as  regards  their  structure  and  their  habits,  or 
the  uses  to  which  they  are  subservient,  both  in  tlie  economy  of 
nature  and  in  their  domestic  state,  may  thus  be  given  in  the 
way  best  suited  to  excite  attention,  and  to  imprint  itself  upon  the 
memory,  without  any  painful  or  tiresome  effort  of  the  mind.' 

We  like  these  volumes;  for  we  have  always  considered 
natural  history  one  of  the  most  pleasing  and  useful  of  studies ; 
leading  the  mind  directly  'from  nature  up  to  nature's  God.' 
Should  succeeding  volumes  fulfil  the  promise  of  the  title,  by 
aflfording  as  much  of  entertainment  and  knowledge  as  the  present 
ones,  tliey  will  form  an  excellent  library. 

Munroe  and  Francis  are  publishing  a  course  of  Juvenile 
Classics ;  which  they  promise  shall  be  of  '  a  highly  moral  and 
entertaining  character ;  excluding  everything  sectarian  and  frivo- 
lous, and  offering  the  best  and  cheapest  foundation  which  can 
be  laid,  for  a  youth's  library,  in  all  the  school  districts  of  New 
England.'  The  books  are  selected  from  the  works  of  the  best 
English  and  American  writers.  Among  them  we  see  'Colum- 
bus,' '  Cortez,'  and  '  Pizarro,'  translated  from  the  German. 
How  highly  we  think  of  books  concerning  real  characters,  and 
real  incidents,  may  be  seen  by  the  article  on  Biography 
page  107. 
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*  Bible  Biography,  for  the  Use  of  Sunday  Schools,'  by  the 
same  publishers,  has  been  much  arproved  by  those  whose 
experience  enables  them  to  judge  of  its  merits.  Mr  Wood,  m 
his  very  interesting  account  of  the  Edinburgh  Sessional  School, 
says  of  this  book;  'It  resembles  catechisms  in  this  respect, 
that  they  are  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  questions ;  but  they  have 
no  answers  annexed  to  them.  For  these  the  pupil  must  have 
recourse  to  the  holy  scriptures  themselves.  And  the  better  to 
exercise  his  own  discernment,  he  is  referred  merely  to  the 
chapter,  without  any  mention  of  tlie  particular  verse,  where  the 
answer  is  to  be  found.  This  exercise  wjb  know  to  be  not  only 
more  profitable  to  the  pupil,  but  far  more  pleasing,  than  when 
he  is  merely  required  to  repeat  a  prescribed  answer.  We 
consider  it  one  of  the  greatest  recommendations  of  compilations 
of  this  description,  that  they  lead  the  young  mind  to  take  an 
interest  in  the  holy  scriptures,  and  not  to  resort  to  them  merely 
as  an  act  of  duty,  or  as  to  a  prescribed  regimen.' 

Carter  and  Hendee  have  just  published  a  highly  interesting 
and  useful  book,  entitied  the  'Young  Emigrants.'  To  the 
people  in  the  Western  States,  and  to  all  who  have  a  curiosity 
about  Uiat  part  of  the  country,  we  think  it  will  be  peculiarly 
pleasing.  We  will  not  attempt  to  give  an  abstract  of  the  story; 
because  the  merit  of  the  book  does  not  so  much  depend  on  the 
story  as  on  its  faithful  delineation  of  character,  as  on  its  pure 
and  healthy  moral  mfluence.  The  motto  is,  ^The  education 
of  circumstances — insensible  education — which,  like  insensible 
perspiration,  is  of  more  constant  and  powerful  effect,  and  of 
infinitely  more  consequence  to  the  habit,  than  that  wliich  is 
direct  and  apparent.'     Mrs  Barbauld. 

The  good  use  which  may  be  made  of  vicissitudes  of  fortune, 
and  change  of  situation,  in  strengthening  the  intellect,  and  im- 
proving the  heart,  is  admirably  shown. 

There  is  another  thing  which  we  admire  in  the  book ;  it  has 
a  salubrious  republican  character.  Not  that  eternal  lauding  of 
ourselves  and  our  institutions,  of  which  every  sensible  mind  has 
grown  so  weary ;  not  that  vulgar  contempt  of  rank,  and  jealousy 
of  wealth,  which  covers  some  of  the  worst  passions  oi  human 
nature  with  the  mantie  of  patriotism; — but  a  pure,  dignified, 
true  republicanism,  that  can  '  admire  virtue  in  rags,  and  despise 
vice  in  embroidery — loving  virtue  for  its  own  sake,  not  because 
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it  is  in  rags;  and  hating  vice  for  its  own  sake,  not  because  it  is  , 
in  embroidery.  The  author  does  not  make  the  vain  attempt  I 
to  convince  us  that  external  gifts  of  beauty,  fortune,  &c,  are  \ 
good  for  nothing;  but  she  shows  us,  what  good  sense  and  expe- 
rience corroborate,  that  they  hold  a  very  subordinate  place  in 
the  scale  of  God's  blessings.  All  this  is  not  so  much  ex-  1 
pressed,  Visfelt. 

Judging  from  the  gratification  we  ourselves  have  received 
from  tibis  volume,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it  will  convey 
pleasure  and  instruction  to  children,  to  young  people,  and  even 
to  matrons. 

As  a  sample  of  the  simplicity  and  genuineness  of  the  style, 
we  extract  the  following  chapter,  at  random. 

'  Although  Lucy's  social  temper  could  extract  alin^ent  from 
almost  every  one,  she  had  some  natural  l6ngings  for  a  companion 
of  her  own  age,  and  urgently  requested  that  Bess  Farnham 
should  be  left  with  her  for  a  short  time.  Under  other  circum- 
stances, Mrs  Stanley  would  have  little  desired  such  an  inter- 
course; but  she  could  no  longer  cling  to  the  forms  of  society, — 
which,  like  mists,  dispersing  before  her,  revealed  objects  in  their 
true  proportions,  —  and  Bess  was  invited  to  remain. 

'  Alike  amiable  in  their  dispositions,  the  children  were  never- 
theless strikingly  different.  Lucy's  hazel  eyes,  shaded  by  dark 
lashes,  —  her  brown  clustering  curls,  —  her  clear  brunette  com- 
plexion, —  her  delicately  formed  mouth,  —  received  their  great- 
est charm  from  an  expression  of  reflection  and  sensibility.  She 
seemed,  indeed,  the  image  of  thoughtful,  but  happy  childhood. 
The  eyes  of  Bess  were  of  neither  of  the  hues  which  romance 
and  poetry  have  prescribed  —  they  were  indeed,  to  tell  the 
truth,  of  no  particular  color,  though  inclining  to  blue.  Her  fair 
skin,  which  defied  the  sun  to  embrown  it,  —  was  slightly 
sprinkled  with  freckles  ;  her  abundant  light  auburn,  or,  as  it  is 
commonly  called  "  sandy  "  hair,  was  neatly  plaited  and  clubbed 
behind.  In  front,  on  her  white  forehead,  it  was  cut  in  a  straight 
line.  Her  mouth  of  generous  dimensions,  was  well  formed, 
and  the  most  characteristic  feature  of  her  face,  —  which  alto- 
gether was  agreeable,  spoke  an  honest,  affectionate,  spirited 
little  creature. 

'  Lucy,  with  true  kindness,  endeavored  to  promote  her  com- 
panion's improvement,  in  which  Bess,  from  the  social  principle, 
cooperated.  Her  acquisitions  were  as  yet  limited  to  spelling 
and  reading,  in  which  she  had  been  well  instructed.     Seated  be- 
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side  Lacy,  she  now  went  throogh  the  tedious  initiatory  process  of 
learning  to  write.  She  did  not  however  disgaise  that  "  straight 
strokes  "  were  her  abomination,  and  at  last  obtained  from  Mrs 
Stanley  and  Lucy,  her  joint  instructresses,  an  advance  ''  to  pot- 
hooks and  hangers."  Even  a  **  swan's  neck  "  was  more  tolera- 
ble to  her,  than  those  uncompromising  parallel  lines.  The 
occult  sciences  of  arithmetic,  geography,  and  grammar,  had 
been  sparingly  communicated  to  Lucy  herself;  and  as  Bess's 
light  on  these  subjects  was  chiefly  the  reflection  of  her  scattered 
rays,  it  may  be  supposed  she  was  but  partially  illuminated.  She 
could  now  count  a  thousand,  and  knew  how  many  eleven^nny- 
bits  went  to  the  dollar.  In  time  her  mind  perceived  the  truths 
involved  in  the  proposition,  that  a  Jifth  is  more  than  a  tenth; 
and  that  taking  nothing  from  nothing,  —  nothing  remains.  A 
dissected  map  of  Lucy's,  (then  a  rare  possession,)  disclosed  to 
her  the  fact,  that  the  figure  of  the  earth  approached  nearer  the 
form  of  an  apple,  than  a  pear  ;  and  that  she  could  not  go  in  a 
Conestoga  wagon  from  one  half  of  it  to  the  other.  On  the  sub- 
ject of  grammar  alone,  she  was  obtuse  and  impracticable.  She 
could  not  get  over  the  stubborn  fact,  that  she  had  learned  to 
talk  without  it,  and  had  never  found,  that  either  her  wants  or 
her  language,  were  misunderstood. 

'  Though  Bess  acknowledged  few  artificial  distinctions,  there 
are  qualities  whfch  will  always  confer  on  their  possessor,  indi- 
vidual superiority  ;  and  this  she  felt  in  regard  to  Lucy,  without 
very  clearly  understanding  the  operations  of  her  own  mind. 
She  would  indignantly  have  repelled  the  idea  of  subjection  to 
her,  because  she  was  richer,  or  better  dressed  than  herself. 
But  Lucy's  gentleness,  reasonableness,  and  greater  knowledge, 
obtained  the  homage  of  her  respect ;  and  in  all  their  little  af- 
fairs, an  acquiescence,  which  pride  and  authority  could  never 
have  extorted.  Yet  Bess  was  not  without  a  complacent  sense 
of  her  own  importance.  She  was  the  hardier  and  stronger  of 
the  two,  and  in  their  devices  for  amusement,  could  execute 
^what  Lucy  only  designed.  These  took  their  color  from  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed.  Instead  of  dolls, 
and  other  frail  playthings,  their  toys  were  mimic  maps  ;  furnish- 
ed as  their  fancy  directed,  with  tiny  creeks,  valuable  mill- 
streams,  or  magnificent  rivers.  Instead  of  the  administration 
of  a  babyhouse,  their  minds  teemed  with  vast  projects  of  terri- 
tories, purchases,  clearings,  mills,  and  roads.  A  plat  of  ground 
under  the  shade  of  a  beautiful  sycamore,  constituted  their  do- 
main, of  which  Lucy  was  the  **  proprietor,"  and  Bess  "  the  set- 
tler ; "  —  representing  in  turn,  for  lack  of  others  to  assist  in  the 
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drama,  the  various  characters  in  which  he  appears.  Sometimes 
with  a  bag  of  pasteboard  money,  she  offered  herself  with  the 
consequential  air  of  a  purchaser.  Then,  as  humbly  accepting 
a  "northwest  corner,*'  —  and  then,  as  having  failed  in  her  en- 
gagement, she  would  lament  "  the  forfeiture  ''  she  had  incurred. 
They  had  wisely  chosen  their  laud,  where  a  little  trickling  rill 
furnished  them  occupation  in  the  construction  of  dams ;  and 
this,  with '' running  a  road'' and  making  their  fences,  were 
enterprises  of  no  small  exertion.  But  though  it  cpuld  not  be 
said  of  them,  as  of  the  children  of  Israel,  *'  that  their  clothes 
waxed  not  old,  neither  did  their  shoes  wear  out,"  it  is  certain 
that  their  spirits  never  wearied.  They  were  as  little  to  be 
stopped  as  land-crabs  or  squirrels ;  and  through  bush,  briar,  and 
brook,  pursued  their  mighty  schemes. 

* "  I'm  thinking,  Bess,"  said  Lucy  one  day,  as  she  contemplated 
their  '  improvements,'  ''  that  if  we  had  only  a  few  more  '  set- 
tlers,' we  should  do  finely." 

' "  I  wish  we  could  catch  some  of  those  saucy  paroquets," 
replied  her  companion,  looking  up  at  the  beautiful  little  crea- 
tures, who,  familiarized  with  the  sight  of  the  children,  resorted 
in  numbers  to  their  favorite  tree,  '  they'd  make  nice  '  settlers.'  " 

*  "  No,  no,"  said  Lucy  laughing,  "  that  would  never  do,  — 
we  should  have  nothing  but  ^forfeits  '  then,  unless  we  clipped 
their  wings.' 

* "  Do  see  ! "  cried  Bess,  gazing  up  into  the  tree  —  "  they 
seem  to  be  looking  down  and  listening  to  us  —  O !  "  continued 
she,  addressing  the  objects  of  her  admiration,  ''  you  are  the 
prettiest  creatures  I  ever  seen" 

*  "  Seen !  Bess,"  repeated  her.  friend,  "  you  must  not  say 
seen ;  aunt  says  that  is  bad  grammar." 

* "  I  reckon  it's  good  enough  for  paroquets,"  retorted  Bess, 
with  her  accustomed  indifference  on  this  subject;  '' they  don't 
know  better,  at  any  rate." 

*  "  It  is  as  easy  to  say  saw  as  seen,"  replied  Lucy,  mildly. 

* "  Well,  well,  —  saw  or  seen,  just  as  you  like  —  but  I  was 
going  to  say,  I  think  we  want  *  stock,'  as  much  as  '  settlers.' 
Since  Muff  and  Tom  wont  stay,  suppose  we  take  Cozey." 

*  This  was  a  lamb  that  "  came  "  in  February,  and  was  given 
to  Lucy.  She  had  contrived  a  little  blanket  coat  for  the  poor, 
feeble,  shivering  thing,  and  with  much  kindness  and  patience 
had  reared  it.  Muff  and  Tom  were  two  fat,  lazy  cats,  which 
had  resisted  all  their  efforts  at  colonization ;  and  preferring  their 
indolent  life  in  the  parlor,  had  regularly  scampered  back  as  soon 
as  they  were  let  loose  on  the  "purchase;" — as  the  children 
gravely  called  their  play-ground. 
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'  "  It  seems  to  me,V  continued  Bess,  that  ^*  Cozey  would  do 
nicely  ;  she  is'nt  so  cross  as  some  cossets.  Hav'nt  you  often 
saw  her  try  to  follow  us  ?  " 

**  Saw  !  "  replied  LUC31. 

<  «  Why  I'm  sure  you  said  only  just  now,  that  I  must'nt  say 
seen  "  exclaimed  Bess,  surprised  that  her  well  meant  effort  was 
in  vain. 

' ''  I  know  I  did  —  that  is,  you  must  not  say  it  in  the  wrong 
place." 

*  "  Wrong  place  !  " 

<  «  Yes —  you  must  sometimes  say  one,  sometimes  the  other. 
I  cannot  exactly  tell  you  the  reason  ;  only  this,  —  that  you  must 
pot  say  seen  by  itself,  as  '  I  seen,  or  you  seen,^  You  must  say 
'  I  have  seen,'  '  you  have  seen  ; '  and  '  I  saw '  and  '  you  saw.*  " 

' ''  Saw  seen,  seen  saw"  cried  Bess,  with  a  contemptuous 
expression,  curling  her  lip  —  ''I  never  can  remember  such  a 
see-sawing  way  of  talking." 

'  Lucy,  for  the  present,  wisely  refrained  from  further  instruc- 
tion, and  their  new  plans,  to  which  Cozey  lent  herself  with  tol- 
erable facility,  were  amicably  effected. 

'  After  a  visit  of  three  months,  Bess  bade  farewell  to  her  kind 
friends  at  Cleves,  and  joined  her  family  in  their  new  abode. 
Mrs  Farnham,  who  was  a  woman  of  good  sense  and  good  tem- 
per, had  done  her  part  faithfully,  as  the  aspect  of  their  little 
dwelling  already  testified.  The  distance  was  not  so  great  as  to 
separate  the  children  entirely,  and  they  continued  to  see  each 
other  at  short  intervals. 

'  The  want  of  public  religious  instruction  is  one  of  the  evils 
almost  inseparable  from  a  new  country,  and  it  was  one  to  which 
Mrs  Stanley  was  not  indifferent.  She  had  been  carefully  edu- 
cated in  the  externals  of  religion,  and  attached  much  impor- 
tance to  them,  but  in  the  application  of  its  principle,  she  was 
partial  and  inconsistent.  She  acknowledged  that  it  was  her 
duty  to  submit  to  the  allotments  of  Providence,  but  she  did  not 
understand,  that  the  duty  was  imperfectly  performed,  without 
cheerfulness  and  resolution  ;  —  that  she  not  only  should  refrain 
from  murmurs  at  her  condition,  but  should  even  labor  to  ino- 
prove  it.  That  a  smile  is,  sometimes,  as  acceptable  service 
as  a  prayer ;  that  there  may  be  worship  without  a  church, 
and  a  continual  advance  in  virtue  without  an  authorized 
minister.  Mr  Stanley,  with  a  real  reverence  for  religion,  had, 
from  an  irrational  disgust  at  what  he  called  the  ostentation  of  it, 
for  born  the  public  acknowledgment  which  is  at  once  an  honcnr 
and  a  duty.  Though  to  a  more  mature  mind,  his  conduct  in 
this  respect  would  have  been  intelligible,  and  the  uprightness  of 
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his  character  traced  to  the  very  principles,  he  took  no  care  to 
avow ;  yet  he  was  not  the  best  person  to  lead  the  mind  of  a 
child,  to  the  consideration  of  the  subject.  In  Lucy's  visits  to 
the  Farnhams  however,  the  union  of  precept  and  example,  the 
consideration  of  conduct  as  obedience  to  an  express  command, 
was  apparent  to  her  observant  mind.  Thus,  if  religion  was  pre- 
sented to  her  with  no  imposing  forms,  it  was  in  a  way  more 
likely  to  afiect  her;  as  a  familiar  and  domestic  friend,  shedding 
its  influences  on  every-day  life,  and  ordinary  duties.  Mrs  En- 
nis,  the  mother  of  Mrs  Farnham,  though  born  in  humble  life, 
had  enjoyed  some  early  advantages,  by  which,  few  and  common 
as  they  were,  her  naturally  good  mind  had  profited  to  the  ut- 
most. She  had  been  one  of  the  earliest  emigrants  to  that 
country. 

'  This  enterprise  was  then  a  fearful  chance,  but  she  would 
not  allow  her  husband  to  encounter  it  alone.  Leaving  one  child 
behind  to  console  her  mother,  she  went  into  what  was  at  that 
time  indeqd  a  "  howling  wilderness."  After  many  difficulties 
and  dangers,  they  had  secured  a  comfortable  home,  and  some 
iiitle  property  ;  but  her  troubles  were  not  then  ended.  Some  of 
her  children  she  had  lost  by  death,  and  others  had  left  her,  to 
work  out  their  own  fortunes.  Yet  she  had  patiently  submitted 
to  her  afflictions,  and  had  cheerfully  borne  her  personal  priva- 
tions ;  and  now,  a  solitary  widow,  thought  she  could  not  praise 
God  sufficiently,  for  sparing  to  her  one  child,  out  of  the  eight 
who  had  called  her  mother.  Mrs  Farnham  inherited  much  of 
this  unobtrusive  but  energetic  character,  and  their  joint  influ- 
ence in  the  household  was  felt  by  all.  Every  day  commenced 
and  closed  by  a  devout  address  to  their  Heavenly  Father,  offered 
by  the  venerable  grandmother,  —  who,  as  Farnham  good-natured- 
ly and  truly  remarked,  "  understood  that  business  better  than 
he."  On  Sunday,  the  Bible,  with  the  **  Christian's  Sure  Guide," 
an  odd  volume  of  Davie's  Sermons,  the  "  Pilgrims  Progress," 
or  some  book  of  equal  authority,  from  the  small  stock  that  had 
attended  her  in  all  her  wanderings,  furnished  them  ''  a  word  in 
season."  And  though  the  boys,  would  sometimes  in  the  after- 
noon bathe  in  the  Miami,  or  stray  off  to  the  wild  plumb  orchard, 
still  good  thoughts  were  confirmed  ;  and  the  ordinary  employ- 
ments of  the  week,  accompanied  by  a  cheerful  reliance  on  the 
Being  they  recognised  and  endeavored  to  honor. 

**' Without,  the  forest  fell  beneath  their  sturdy  stroke,"  .and 
"  the  earth  yielded  her  increase,"  to  their  diligent  hands ;  — 
within,  the  wheel  went  merrily  round,  and  no  duty  was  neglect- 
ed. Bess  completed  her  "  stint  "  of  sewing  or  knitting,  practised 
on  the  lessons  received  at  Cleves,  taught  her  little  brother  his 
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letters,  and  looked  neither  cross  nor  disappointed,  if  the  baby's 
nap  was  unusually  short.  In  the  evening,  when  Mr  Farnham 
and  Richard,  his  eldest  boy,  returned,  wearied,  from  their  hard 
labor,  there  were  always  pleasant  voices  and  kind  faces  to  greet 
them,  a  clean  cabin,  and  a  comfortable  meal/     pp.  68-77. 


An  AddresSy  pronounced  on  the  Anniversary  of  the  Concord 
Lyceum;  by  Cornelius  C  Felton, 

We  had  prepared  a  notice  of  this  excellent  pamphlet  for  the 
last  number,  but  it  was  accidentally  omitted.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  good  sense,  as  well  as  eloquence,  in  its  pages.  It  wiU 
add  to  tlie  reputation  of  the  able  and  industrious  scholar,  who 
wrote  it.  Alter  some  discriminating  remarks  upon  the  state  of 
education  in  the  ancient  republics,  the  author  says ; — 

'Americans,  especially  of  New  England,  have  a  right  to  boast, 
that  the  cause  of  knowledge  has  always,  with  them,  been  deem- 
ed of  lasting  and  all-absorbing  importance.  Our  system  of  free 
schools,  though  vastly  inferior  to  what  it  might  and  ought  to  be, 
has  ever  been  an  admirable  feature  in  our  social  constitution. 
We  have  been  taught  to  regard  it  as  the  Palladium  of  our  na- 
tional liberties  ;  we  have  looked  upon  our  schools  as  the  temples 
in  which  is  kept  alive  the  sacred  flame  of  freedom.  And  if  the 
general  advantages,  we  have  enjoyed,  contributed  in  any  measure 
to  kindle  the  English  mind  to  the  importance  of  popular  instruc- 
tion, we  have  received  in  return,  from  the  noble  eflbrts  of  our 
transatlantic  brethren,  an  impulse,  which  has  spread  among  us 
with  more  than  electric  power.  Our  Mechanics*  Institutes  and 
Lyceums,  which  have  sprung  up  on  every  side,  bear  ample  testi- 
mony to  our  sense  of  the  importance  of  knowledge,  and  our 
willingness  to  draw  instruction  from  every  source  we  can.  In 
regard  to  the  effects  of  these  Institutions  there  can  be  but  one 
mind  among  intelligent  and  reflecting  men.  A  body  of  indi- 
viduals, united  for  the  promotion  of  scientific  pursuits  in  a  New 
England  town,  create  an  interest  in  the  most  exalted  subjects. 
This  interest,  and  not  the  actual  amount  of  knowledge  commu- 
nicated, I  consider  the  most  decidedly  important  point  to  be 
gained  by  the  establishment  of  Lyceums.  It  is  next  to  an  impos- 
sibility to  impart,  by  popular  lectures,  any  thing  more  than  a 
mere  outline  of  literature,  or  science  ;  but  there  is  the  combined 
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force  of  numbers,  the  resistless  power  of  sympathy,  the  spur  of 
noble  emulation,  the  thirsting  of  excited  curiosity,  the  increas- 
ing lo^e  of  social  knowledge,  to  bear  onward  the  mind,  when 
once  awakened,  in  the  glorious  career  of  intellectual  improve* 
ment.  Allow  me  to  say  a  word  upon  the  power  of  self-study. 
The  mind  cannot,  with  all  the  excitements  of  social  life,  and 
under  the  influence  of  all  the  current  knowledge  of  the  day,  be 
made  to  attain  its  true  preeminence,  except  by  much  vigorous 
and  individual  study.  The  independent  exertion  of  our  faculties, 
upon  the  various  objects  that  the  world  presents  before  us,  can 
alone  unfold  them  in  their  beauty  and  extent.  A  self-relying 
confidence,  untinged  with  arrogance,  must  animate  our  efforts, 
or  we  shall  fail.  A  mode  of  thinking  and  study,  which  shall 
lead  the  mind  to  act  for  itself,  is  alone  worthy  of  one  who  is 
^ithful  to  his  nature.  And  here  such  institutions  as  Lyceums 
may  exert  an  influence,  the  effects  of  which  will  be  invaluable. 
Periodical  meetings,  for  the  purpose  of  following  out  some 
scientific  investigation,  excite  the  curious  mind  to  go  still  deeper, 
in  the  privacy  of  retirement.  A  vivacity  of  intellectual  habit, 
in  the  place  of  that  general  inertness  that  prevails,  when  no 
immediate  objects  awaken  an  interest,  spreads  through  society  a 
life  and  glow,  that  contribute  no  less  to  happiness  than  improve- 
ment ;  that  promote  morality  no  less  than  knowledge,  by  dimin- 
ishing that  taste  for  gossip  and  scandal,  so  generally  prevalent 
wherever  the  mind  and  heart  have  no  noble  objects  for  their 
enlightened  devotion. 

What  then  is  the  character  of  that  object,  in  the  attainment  of 
which  so  many  master-minds  have  been  enthusiastically  absorbed  ? 
which  has  called  into  being  such  an  array  of  institutions,  such  a 
powerful  apparatus  of  means  ?  which  has  drawn  so  much  of 
searching  and  consuming  labor,  such  lavish  expenditures  of 
treasure  to  aid  in  its  winning  ?  What  is  that  knowledge,  on 
which  so  many  of  the  hopes  of  human  nature  depend  ?  I  an- 
swer its  dignity  corresponds  to  the  enthusiasm  it  has  enkindled ; 
it  is  commensurate  with  the  lofly  aims  of  its  professors ;  it  real- 
izes the  brightest  visions  of  the  soul ;  it  leads  the  mind  and  heart 
to  the  practice  and  admiration  of  all  that  is  good,  and  true,  and 
noble ;  it  opens  to  the  intellect  a  scene  of  rich  and  gorgeous 
magnificence,  worthy  of  the  intensest  action  of  an  immortal 
spirit.'     pp.25  —  27. 

'  An  American  patriot  can  hardly  find  a  nobler  object  for  his 
exertions  than  the  promotion  of  knowledge.  The  effects  of 
labor  in  such  a  cause  are  of  no  temporary  nature,  dying  away 
with  the  occasion  that  produced  them ;  the  cause  must  be  no 
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nine  days'  talk  for  the  town,  passing  rapidly  into  oblivion,  but 
one  in  which  the  earnest  efforts  of  a  patriotic  mind  may  be  most 
strenuously  and  worthily  exercised.  The  arena  of  public  life  is 
not  the  only,  nor  the  most  extensive  theatre  of  the  labors  of 
patriotism.  I  reverence  the  man,  who  by  distinguished  gifts  of 
intellect,  and  a  long  succession  of  public  services,  has  won  the 
people's  favor,  and  raised  himself  to  an  elevated  rank  in  the 
councils  of  his  country ;  but  I  reverence  equally  the  quiet  wor- 
shipper of  truth,  who,  in  the  unostentatious  path  of  knowledge* 
pursues  his  object  with  an  honest  heart  and  a  single  eye,  dis- 
pensing the  precious  gift  with  an  even  and  upright  hand,  which 
shall,  as  by  the  spell  of  a  master-magician,  call  into  vigorous 
exercise  the  immortal  powers  of  the  soul.  The  teacher  of  truth, 
who  awakens  a  single  intellect  to  a  sense  of  its  undying  nature, 
produces  an  effect  that  will  last  for  eternity  ;  he  who  communi- 
cates a  single  new  thought,  or  an  original  combination  of  old 
thoughts,  exerts  a  power  over  the  empire  of  mind,  which  will 
outlive  all  time ;  he  who  shows  his  countrymen  a  new  resource  of 
knowledge,  a  new  method  of  increasing  it,  opens  a  new  avenue 
to  happiness,  and  richly  deserves  the  best  of  honors  that  a  grate- 
ful age  has  to  bestow,  that  of  being  enshrined  in  the  memory  of 
his  fellow-men  V    p.  35. 


MISCELLANY. 


Columbia  College. 


A  MOVEMENT  has  lately  been  made  in  the  city  of  New  York 
to  procure  an  enlarged  and  popular  course  of  instruction  suited 
to  the  demands  of  all  classes.  The  proposition  at  first  was  to 
erect  a  new  university  ;  but  Columbia  College  had  in  the  mean- 
time for  some  years  been  engaged  in  maturing  a  scheme  for 
supplying  this  new  demand  ;  and  the  loud  call  for  a  new  estab- 
lishment furnished  the  occasion  of  exhibiting  to  the  public  the 
plan  which  the  foresight  of  the  Faculty  had  prepared.  The 
followmg  statute  will  show  what  that  plan  is,  and  may  suggest 
hints  to  other  communities  and  colleges  for  an  arrangement 
mutually  beneficial. 
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1.  The  course  of  instruction  now  existing,  the  integrity  of 
which  shall  in  all  respects  be  preserved,  shall  be  denominated 
the  full  course.  Another  course  of  instruction  shall  be  estab- 
lished, which  shall  be  denominated  the  Scientific  and  Literary 
course  ;  the  whole,  or  any  part  of  which,  matriculated  students 
may,  at  their  option,  attend. 

2.  The  Scientific  and  Literary  course  shall  embrace  all  the 
studies  now  pursued  m  the  college,  except  those  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages ;  and  shall  also  include  the  study  of  the 
modem  languages,  and  such  other  studies  in  literature  and  the 
sciences  as  may  hereafter  be  annexed  thereto.  The  Board  of 
the  College  shaU  form  the  students  of  the  Scientific  and  Litera- 
ry course  into  classes,  which  shall  be  attended  by  the  profes- 
sors, at  such  times,  and  to  such  an  extent,  as  shall  not  interfere 
with  their  duties  to  the  classes  pursuing  the  full  course  of  study. 

3.  Persons  not  matriculated,  may  with  the  permission  of  the 
Board  of  the  College,  attend  the  scientific  and  literary  course 
or  any  part  thereof,  paying  into  the  treasury  of  the  college,  the 
prescribed  fees. 

4.  Matriculated  students  who  shall  pass  through  the  scientific 
and  literary  course,  or  any  part  thereoi,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Board  of  the  CoUege,  shall  on  the  vote  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees, receive  testimonials  of  the  same,  to  be  announced  at  the 
public  commencement. 

5.  The  fees  paid  by  each  student  in  the  scientific  and  literary 
course  shall  not  exceed  fifteen  dollars  per  annum,  for  each 
professor  whom  he  may  attend  ;  which  fees  shall  be  paid  into 
the  treasury  of  the  college. 

6.  The  professors  of  the  languages  shall  form  classes  con- 
sisting of  the  matriculated  students,  graduates,  and  others,  for 
the  purpose  of  enlarged  instruction  m  Greek  and  Roman  litera- 
ture ;  tlie  fees  to  be  the  same,  and  to  be  appropriated  as  pre- 
scribed in  the  preceding  section. 

7.  Those  professors,  a  poition  of  whose  course  is  conducted 
by  lecture,  may,  at  their  lectures,  unite  the  classes  of  the  two 
courses. 

8.  Matriculated  students,  pursuing  the  scientific  and  literary 
course,  are  not  prohibited  from  professional  studies  or  pursuits. 

9.  Public  lectureships  shall  be  established  in  the  following 
departments ; — Greek  Literature ;  Latin  Literature  ;  Oriental 
Literature ;  English  Literature ;  French,  Italian,  Spanish  and 
German  Literature  ;  Chemistry  and  its  applications ;  Mechan- 
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ics  and  Machines ;  Mmeralogy  and  Geology  ;  Architecture  and 
Civil  Engineering ;  Intellectual  Philosophy ;  Moral  Philosophy ; 
Elocution  ;  the  Law  of  Nations  and  Constitutional  Law ;  Po- 
litical Economy ;  Mathematical  Science ;  Experimental  Philo- 
sophy ;  Physical  and  Practical  Astronomy. 

Hi.  These  lectures,  as  to  the  times  and  places  of  delivery, 
shall  be  under  the  control  of  the  Board  of  the  College,  and 
shall  be  open  to  all  persons  who  may  choose  to  attend.  The 
professors  may,  at  their  option,  be  lecturers ;  and  tlie  other  lec- 
turers shall  be  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trustees.  The 
lecturers  shall  fix  and  receive  the  fees  of  admission  to  iheir  re- 
spective lectures. 

1 1 .  The  Corporation  of  the  city  of  New  York,  the  Trustees 
of  the  High  School  of  the  said  citv,  the  Trustees  of  the  New 
York  Public  School  Society,  the  Trustees  or  Directors  of  the 
Clinton  Hall  Association,  of  the  Mercantile  Library  Association, 
and  of  the  Mechanic  and  Scientific  Institution,  the  General 
Society  of  Mechanics  and  Tradesmen  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
and  such  other  societies  as  the  Trustees  may  from  time  to  time 
designate,  shall  each  be  entitled  to  have  always  two  students 
educated  in  the  college,  free  of  all  charges  of  tuition.* 

12.  Every  religious  denomination  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
by  its  authorized  representatives,  shall  be  entitled  to  have  alwajrs 
one  student  Xvho  may  be  designed  for  the  ministry,  educated  in 
the  college  free  of  charges  of  tuition. 

13.  Any  person  or  persons  who  may  found  a  scholarship  to 
the  amount  of  ^1000,  shall  be  entitled  to  have  one  student 
educated  in  the  college  free  of  all  charges  of  tuition.  This 
right  may  be  transferred  to  others.  The  scholarship  shall  bear 
such  name  as  the  founder  or  founders  may  designate. 

14.  Any  religious  denomination  or  any  person  or  persons 
who  shall  endow  a  professorship  in  the  classics,  in  political, 
mathematical,  or  physical  science,  or  in  the  literature  of  any  of 
the  ancient  or  modem  languages,  to  the  amount  of  j^  15,000, 
shall  forever  have  the  right  of  nominating  a  professor  for  the 

*  The  following  resolution,  which  was  adopted  hy  the  Trustees  in  Decem- 
ber 1827,  extends  still  further  to  the  schools  and  school  societies  in  the  city 
and  country,  the  advantages  of  gratuitous  education. 

*  Resolved,  that  every  school  from  which  there  shall  be  admitted  in  any 
one  year  into  the  college  four  students,  shall  have  the  privilege  of  sending 
one  scholar  to  be  educated  gratuitously  in  the  college.  The  nomination  to 
this  scholarship  shall  be  made  by  the  directors  or  trustees  of  the  school,  or  if 
there  be  no  tnistees  or  directors,  by  the  instructer  or  initracters.' 
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stane^  subject  to  the  approbation  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  who 
dial!  hold  his  office  by  the  same  tenure  as  the  other  professors 
of  the  coUege ;  the  nomination  to  be  made  by  the  authorized 
representatives  of  the  religious  community,  or  by  the  person  or 
persons,  who  shall  make  the  endowment,  or  such  person  or 
persons  as  he  or  they  may  designate.  The  proceeds  of  the 
endowment  shall  be  appropriated  to  the  salaiy  of  the  professor. 

16.  The  department  of  Rhetoric  and  Belles  Lettres,  includ- 
ing the  English  language  and  English  literature,  shall  be  assigned 
to  the  President,  who  shall  exercise  the  students  frequendy  in 
English  composition,  elocution,  and  forensic  disputations.  With 
a  view  to  their  acquiring  just  sentiments  as  well  as  a  correct 
style,  he  shall  also,  at  his  discretion,  assign  to  them  the  subjects 
on  which  they  are  to  write,  or  which  they  are  to  discuss.  The 
President  shall  give  mstruction  by  lectures  or  otherwise,  on  the 
evidences  of  the  Christian  Religion  in  general,  but  not  on  the 
nature  or  evidences  of  its  doctrines  as  professed  by  any  parti- 
cular denomination  of  Christians. 

16.  All  prior  statutes  or  parts  of  statutes  inconsistent  with 
theprovisions  of  tliis  statute,  are  hereby  repealed. 

The  above  statute  was  passed  by  the  trustees,  and  thereupon 
the  Faculty  of  the  College  (pre^dent  and  professors)  issued 
the  followmg  notice. 

Columbia  College,       ) 
New  York,  January  23, 1830.  > 

The  Faculty  of  Columbia  College  hereby  give  notice  to  the 

|)ublic,  that  they  stand  prepared  to  carry  into  full  effect  an  en- 
arged  course  of  instruction  in  the  college,  according  to  the 
provisions  contained  in  a  recent  statute  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees, bearing  date  the  16th  of  the  present  month. 

They  are  now,  therefore,  ready  to  receive  applications  for 
admission  to  the  lecture  rooms  of  the  college,  upon  the  terms 
of  the  above  mentioned  statute,  which  it  is  believed  will  be 
found  in  practice  so  liberal  as  to  meet  every  reasonable  wish  of 
parents.  The  right  of  admission  to  the  whole  or  any  part  of 
Its  literary,  scientific,  or  classical  courses,  which  has  been  hith- 
erto confined  to  matriculated  students,  and  rendered  obligatory 
upon  all,  in  all  its  parts,  is  now  thrown  open  to  the  public,  with- 
out reserve  or  diminution  ;  so  that  parents  henceforth  may  not 
only  choose  the  studies  to  which  their  sons'  attention  shall  be 
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devoted,  but  will  be  called  upon  to  pay  for  such  only  as  they 
deem  important  to  their  success  in  life.  The  course  of  college 
instruction  under  the  new  statute  may  be  regarded  as  threefold. 

1.  The  full  course,  including  every  branch  of  collects 
study,  and  entitlmg  the  successful  student  to  the  academic  de- 
gree of  A.  B. 

2.  The  literary  and  scientific  course,  which  excludes  the 
study  of  the  ancient  languages,  but  inchides  that  of  the  modem. 
To  the  successful  student  in  this  course,  is  given,  on  a  vote  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  a  College  Testimonial,  differing  but  in 
name  and  extent  from  the  academic  degree  of  the  full  course. 

3.  The  voluntary  course,  which  is  limited  solely  by  the 
wishes  of  parents,  or  that  of  applicants  themselves,  both  as  to 
its  extent  and  duration.  This  admits  also  of  a  higher  course  of 
instruction  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages. 

An  attendance  on  the  first  course  requires  the  student  to  be 
matriculated,  and  forbids  all  professional  studies  and  pursuits. 

An  attendance  on  the  second  course  also  requires  matricu- 
lation, but  admits  of  professional  studies  being  carried  on  at  the 
same  time. 

An  attendance  on  the  third  course  is  altogether  free,  requir- 
ing no  matriculation,  and  capable  of  being  rendered  consistent 
not  only  with  professional  pursuits,  but  even  with  mercantile  and 
mechanical  employment. 

For  either  of  tliese  courses  applications  will  now  be  receiv- 
ed, the  names  of  applicants  entered,  and  so  soon  as  their  num- 
bers will  admit,  arranged  into  classes  according  to  their  respec- 
tive proficiency,  and  their  regular  instruction  commence  on  the 
first  day  of  Uie  ensuing  college  term,  which  falls  about  the 
middle  of  the  month  of  March,  but  of  which  due  notice  will  be 
given. 

In  addition  to  this  ample  and  liberal  course  of  instrucdon  for 
the  youth  of  our  city,  the  Faculty  would  also  give  notice  of  the 
establishment,  under  the  same  statute,  of  an  enlarged  popular 
course  in  the  form  of  lectures,  open  to  all  persons  who  shall 
choose  to  attend,  upon  the  payment  of  a  moderate  fee. 

Under  tlie  provisions  of  the  new  statute,  the  professors  of  the 
college  being  ex  officio  lecturers,  the  following  courses  will  be 
delivered  during  the  ensuing  term. 
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On  the  Enj^liflli  Laogntge  and  English  Literature,  by  the  President 

Political  Economy Professor  M*Vickar. 

^ Greek  Literature '*        Moore. 

Practical  Mechanics *'        Renwick. 

Astronomy "        Anderson. 

Italian  Literature «        Da  Ponte. 

French  Literature "        Verren. 

As  the  appointment  of  furllier  lecturers  rests  with  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  the  Faculty  are  as  yet  unable  to  annex  officially  the 
names  of  those  gentlemen  who  stand  ready  to  undertake  the 
duty  of  lecturers  in  the  greater  part  of  the  following  depart- 
ments. 

Law  of  nations,  commercial  law,  constitutional  law. 

Moral  philosophy,  intellectual  philosophy,  political  philosophy. 

Mechanics  and  machines,  civil  engineering,  architecture. 

General  history,  history  of  the  United  States. 

Oriental  literature,  Spanish  literature,  German  literature, 
Latin  literature. 

Mineralogy  and  geology,  elementary  chemistry,  chemistry 
applied  to  the  arts,  physiology,  botany,  and  odier  branches  of 
natural  history. 

The  extent  to  which  the  college  wiU  be  enabled  to  go,  in 
giving  instruction  by  means  of  public  lectures,  must  depend 
upon  the  degree  in  which  information  is  demanded.  But  the 
public  may  rest  assured,  that  the  means  of  instruction  in  any, 
or  in  all  the  branches  of  moral,  mathematical,  natural  and  phy- 
ffical  science,  can  now  be  commanded  by  the  college,  and  will 
be  forthcoming  so  soon  as  sufficient  numbers  appear  to  justify 
lecturers  in  entering  upon  their  course. 

The  Faculty  have  tnns  brought  before  the  public  in  its  lead- 
ing practical  features  the  enlarged  scheme  oi  education  upon 
which  the  college  has  now  entered.  It  is  one  which  has  been 
silently  maturing  for  years  within  the  walls  of  the  institution  ;  it 
is  the  result  of  long  experience  on  the  part  of  the  Faculty,  and 
of  much  and  anxious  deliberation  on  the  part  of  the  Trustees. 
As  it  has  been  adopted  with  caution,  so  will  it  be  pursued  with 
firmness,  and  it  may  be  fearlessly  asserted  that  so  long  as  the 
public  shall  continue  to  demand  instruction,  so  long  will  Colum- 
bia College  be  found  ready  to  supply  it,  in  whatever  manner, 
and  to  whatever  extent,  public  utility  or  private  convenience 
may  require. 

In  thus  proffering  to  their  fellow  citizens  this  large  and  libera] 
scheme,  one  so  well  suited  to  the  growing  necessities  of  our 
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city,  so  accordant  with  its  increasing  wealth  and  population,  and 
answering  so  fully  to  the  varied  wishes  of  parents  and  the  va- 
rious talents  and  destination  of  their  sons,  the  Faculty  of  the 
college  feel  themselves  called  upon,  as  conscientious  men  en- 
tering on  the  performance  of  responsible  duties,  to  pledge  them- 
'  selves  to  parents  and  guardians,  that  in  the  devotion  of  their 
time  and  talents  to  the  improvement  of  those  committed  to  their 
charge,  there  shall  be  no  partial  injurious  distinction  known  be- 
tween the  classes  of  students,  or  die  courses  they  shall  pursue. 
To  awaken  talent  in  all,  to  arouse  diligence  and  reward  merit, 
to  store  tlie  mind  with  knowledge  and  form  the  heart  to  virtue  ; 
to  prepare  the  youth  of  our  city  for  the  actual  duties  of  life  by 
leading  them  to  the  principles  and  practice  of  all  that  is  virtuous 
and  excellent ;  this  shall  continue  to  be  as  it  has  ever  been  their 
ruling  aim,  their  highest  boast,  and  they  may  add,  amid  the 
trials  and  anxieties  to  which  their  duties  call  them,  their  greatest 
consolation. 

William  A.  Duer,  President,  and  Professor  of  Rhetoric 
and  Belles  Lettres ;  the  English  Language  and  English 
Literature. 

John  M'Vickar,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  and  Politi- 
cal Economy. 

Nathaniel  F.  Moore,  Professor  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Languages. 

Charles  Anthon,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Languages. 

James  Renwick,  Professor  of  Natural  and  Experimental 
Philosophy  and  Chemistry. 

James  Kent,  Professor  of  L^w. 

Henrt  James  Anderson,  Professor  of  Mathematics  and 
Astronomy. 

Lorenzo  Da  Ponte,  Professor  of  the  Italian  Language 
and  Literature. 

A.  Verren,  Professor  of  the  French  Language  and  Literature. 

President  Duer  has  been  a  lawyer  of  eminence,  and  has  the 
reputation  of  being  an  able  and  learned  man. 

It  will  have  been  seen  that  the  above  proposition  embraces 
lyceum,  high  school,  and  college  instrucUon.  The  experi- 
ment is  new,  but  we  see  other  reasons  beside  the  emment 
names  to  anticipate  for  it  complete  success. 

The  expense  of  the  scientific  and  literary  course  is  sixty 
dollars  per  annum. 
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Salemj  Masi.y  Lyceum. 

OFFICEBS. 

Hon.  Daniel  A.  White,  President. 
Stephen  C.  PhiUips,  Esq.  Vice  President. 
Stephen  P.  Webb,  Esq.  Recording  Secretary. 
Rev.  C.  W.  Upham,   Corresponding  Secretary. 
Francis  Peabody,  Esq.  Treasurer. 

Managers. — -Leverett  Saltonstall,  Abel  L.  Peirson,  John 
Moriarty,  Malthus  A.  Ward,  Rufus  Babcock,  William  Williams, 
Rufus  Choate,  George  Choate,  Jonathan  Webb,  and  Caleb 
Foote. 

A  meeting  has  been  held  at  Topsfield,  and  measures  adopted 
to  organize  a  County  Lyceum.  At  this  meeting,  which  was  very 
well  attended,  several  gentlemen  made  addresses. 

The  Newburyport  Herald  furnishes  the  following,  of  which 
we  think  the  ideas  excellent. 

Remarks  of  Judge  Cummins. 

Judge  Cummins  rose  and  expressed  himself  to  this  effect. 
That  the  subject  of  education,  both  in  schools  and  in  popular 
societies  for  mutual  improvement,  b  receiving  great  attention  in 
every  part  of  tlie  country.  In  the  common  schools  great  im- 
provements have  been  made.  The  books  now  in  use  ai;e  vastly 
tetter  than  those  used  by  the  last  generation.  The  standard  of 
qualification  for  the  masters  is  constantly  rising.  The  commu- 
nity b  awake  upon  the  subject,  and  the  public  voice  demands 
improvement.  Much  has  been  done,  but  much  more  remains  to 
be  done.  There  is  a  continual  call  for  better  books  in  the 
schools,  and  a  continual  effort  to  furnish  better.  We  have  no 
seminary  where  masters  can  be  educated  for  the  primary  schools; 
but  masters  must  be  educated ;  something  must  be  done  to  rem- 
edy this  defect. 

Societies  for  mutual  improvement  also  have  given  rise  to  much 
discussion  in  this  Commonwealth.  A  bill  was  introduced  into 
the  last  Legislature  to  enable  Lyceums  to  incorporate  themselves. 
In  most  of  tlie  Counties,  town  Lyceums  are  already  numerous. 
In  Worcester  and  in  Middlesex,  and  he  believed  in  some  other 
counties,  county  Lyceums  had  been  formed,  and  these  institu- 
tions had  excited  great  interest.     He  knew  from  his  own  obser- 
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vation.  His  knowledge  of  this  subject  was  neither  theoretical 
nor  very  extensive.  He  had  never  opened  a  book  nor  read  a 
paragraph  upon  it.  But  he  had  conversed  with  intelligent  mea 
in  different  parts  of  the  State,  and  they  had  told  him  of  the 
mighty  influence  of  this  engine  of  knowledge  and  virtue  upon 
those  classes  of  society  where  information  was  the  most  wanted, 
and  upon  those  where  there  was  the  least  want  of  it  also.  Those 
gentlemen  told  him  that  large  crowds  were  collected  in  the  shire 
towns  of  those  counties  were  county  Lyceums  were  already 
established.  Many  among  the  audience  were  from  the  neigh- 
boring towns,  and  of  course  the  information  communicated  by 
the  lecturer  is  not  confined  to  his  neighbors  or  townsmen,  but  is 
carried  by  his  hearers  farther  from  the  centre  into  the  county. 
He  knew,  what  he  had  seen  with  his  own  eyes.  In  Worcester 
he  was  invited  to  attend  one  of  these  Lyceums.     He  found  the 

5 lace  of  meeting  well  filled  with  bterested  and  attentive  listeners, 
i'hey  were  the  mechanics  and  the  traders,  and  the  laboring 
classes  generally.  There  were  the  most  intelligent  gentlemai 
in  the  place  and  the  most  respectable  families.  And  what,  after 
all,  perhaps,  was  the  best  of  it,  and  what  ought  not  by  any  means 
Co  be  omitted  or  forgotten,  was  that  those  families  not  only  went 
there  themselves  but  they  carried  their  domestics  with  them. 
He  had  previously  visited  the  Lyceum  in  Concord ;  it  was  the 
same  there.  All  classes  were  present ;  all  classes  were  inter- 
ested ;  and  he  believed  all  classes  were  receiving  instruction. 
He  afterwards  visited  Hampshire,  where  he  was  very  generally 
acquainted,  and  attended  a  Lyceum  at  Northampton.  The  same 
spectacle  presented  itself  there.  A  learned  and  able  gendeman 
was  imparting  to  a  throng  of  listeners  knowledge,  wUch  until  these 
days  had  been  considered  the  special  property  of  a  profession. 

In  these  three  large  socieues  he  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
three  professional  men  explaining  the  mysteries  of  their  peculiar 
crafts  to  the  uninitiated.  In  one  of  them  a  Physician  explained 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  to  people  whose  blood  had  been 
circulating  all  their  lives  without  their  knowing  how.  For  his  own 
part,  he  never  knew  how  his  blood  circulated  before.  He  had 
heard  about  it,  it  was  true,  but  he  never  understood  it  before. 
The  lecturer  explained  to  him  how  the  heart  performed  its 
functions  and  how  the  blood  was  forced  through  the  various 
channels,  and  he  came  away  astonished  and  delighted  to  find 
that  all  this  curious  and  wonderful  mechanism  could  be  so  exliib- 
ited  as  that  even  he  should  understand  its  construction.     At 
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another  place  he  heard  a  Theologian  inculcatine  the  theory  of 
morality.  It  was  plain  and  practical.  He  enforced  different 
duties  by  showing  they  could  be  derived  from  the  plain  great 
principles ;  he  showed  us  how  we  ought  to  act,  and  why  we 
ought  to  act ;  he  made  the  path  plain  before  us,  and  truths 
divine  fell  mended  from  his  tongue.  At  the  third,  the  labyrinths 
of  the  law  were  explored.  This  science  he  had  been  all  his 
life-time  exploring,  but  now  on  a  sudden  it  was  made  so  plain 
that  he  could  understand  it,  and  he  was  almost  afraid  every- 
body else  would  understand  it.  His  brother  Ashmun  had  made 
it  so  simple  and  easy  that  it  was  almost  to  be  feared  that  all  the 
people  in  Northampton  would  become  lawyers,  and  then  they 
would  have  no  need  of  any  lawyers  at  all.  He  seemed  indeed 
to  be  possessed  with  the  spirit  of  the  place,  and  had  let  himself 
completely  down  to  the  comprehension  of  the  public.  For  his 
own  part,  he  was  astonished  that  so  unintelligible  a  subject  had 
been  made  so  perfectly  intelKgible.  And  this,  he  said,  would  . 
be  one  chief  advantage  of  these  institutions.  That  they  would 
enable  men  of  narrow  professional  educations  to  impart  to  their 
neighbors  the  results  of  their  laborious  investigations  and  to 
receive  in  return  their  knowledge,  neither  part)'  losing  what  he 
parted  with,  and  both  parties  being  gainers  by  the  exchange  to 
the  whole  amount  transferred,  which  was  the  most  delightful 
commerce  he  ever  heard  of  in  his  life.  What  does  a  clergyman 
know  either  of  law  or  medicine  unless  the  law}'er  or  physician 
teaches  him  ?  What  does  a  lawyer  know  about  theolog)'^,  and 
what  does  a  physician  know  of  the  other  professions  without  this 
mutual  assistance  ?  and  this  commerce  lets  them  out  of  the  nar- 
row circle  of  their  pursuits  and  makes  them  acquainted  with  the 
world  they  live  in. 

WUUamstown  Ijyceum. 

We  shall  be  excused  for  giving  more  than  a  mere  list  of  the 
officers  of  this  institution.  The  respectable  and  talented  gen- 
tlemen who  have  taken  an  interest  in  its  establishment  appear  to 
pursue  the  object  with  so  much  judgment  and  zeal,  that  we  hope  a 
short  notice  from  the  Williamstown  Advocate  will  have  a  good 
effect  everywhere. 

After  the  meeting  had  been  called  to  order,  Mr  Sherman 
Johnson  made  an  interesdng  communicatioa  to  the  Society, 
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showing  the  ample  resources  of  our  country,  and  its  rapid  ad- 
vancement toward  perfection  in  the  useful  arts. 

The  President  then  delivered  a  scientific  lecture  on  the  laws 
and  power  of  motion,  which  he  illustrated  by  diagrams  uid 
several  interesting  experiments. 

The  anniversary  address,  by  Daniel  N.  Dewey  Esq.  was  a 
masterly  production,  and  was  received  with  the  most  decisive 
tokens  oi  approbation  by  the  Society  and  a  large  collection  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen.  We  much  regret  that  a  unanimous 
request  of  the  Society,  seconded  by  several  other  gendemen  of 
distinction,  that  a  copy  might  be  furnished  for  the  press,  was 
poKtely  refused. 

After  the  audience  had  retired  the  following  officers  were 
elected  for  the  ensuing  year,  namely, 

Doct.  Ebenezer  Emmons,  President. 
Capt.  Cheney  Taft,  Vice  President, 
Mr  Seymour  Whitman,  Librarian. 
Mr  Daniel  B.  Noble,  Treasurer. 
Alaj.  Abraham  Hansen,  ^ 
Maj.  Laberty  Bardett,      >  Managers. 
Mr  Gilbert  R.  Terrett,   ) 
R.    Bannister,    Corresponding    and    Recording 
Secretary. 

The  Society  meets  every  Thursday  evening,  when  a  lecture 
is  delivered  on  some  particular  branch  of  science  or  the  arts^ 
and  communications  consisting  principally  of  useful  and  inter*> 
esting  facts  are  made  by  the  members ;  and  then,  if  the  time 
allows,  some  general  question  which  has  been  proposed  at  a 

Erevious  meeting,  is  fuUy  and  freely  discussed  by  all  the  mem* 
ers  who  choose  to  take  a  part  in  the  debate.  Any  person  of  a 
good  moral  character,  who  shall  be  approved  by  the  Society, 
may  become  a  member,  and  the  only  liability  to  which  the  con- 
stitution subjects  him  is  the  payment  of  one  dollar  as  initiation 
fees,  and  an  annual  tax  of  twentyfive  cents. 

The  Society  has  a  library  of  over  one  hundred  volumes, 
which  it  is  expected  wiU  be  doubled  in  the  course  of  two  or 
three  weeks. — We  have  no  doubt  but  the  Institution  has  been 
and  will  continue  to  be  useful,  and  hope  the  young  men  of  this 
town  wiU  come  forward  and  avail  themselves  of  its  benefits. 
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Middlesex  County  Lyceum. 

OFFICERS. 

Hon.  Edward  Everett,  President. 

Hon.   Samuel  Hoar,    and  Dr  A.   R.  Thompson,  Vice 

Presidents. 
Mr  Lemuel  Shattuck,  Recording  Secretary, 
Nathan  Brooks,  Esq.  Treasurer. 
Rev.  James  Walker, 
Warren  Colbum,  Esq. 
Rev.  Daniel  S.  Soutlimayd,  ^  Curators. 
Rev.  William  H.  White, 
Dr  Samuel  L.  Dana, 

The  first  semiannual  meeting  will  be  held  in  Concord. 

Worcester  County  Lyceum. 

OFFICERS. 

Hon.  John  Davis,  President. 

Re\'.  John  Wilson,  Vice  President. 

Ira  Barton,  Esq.  Recording  Secretary. 

Emory  Washburn,  Esq.  Correspondir^  Secretary. 

Moses  L.  Morse,    ^ 

Dr  Hartwell,  >  Curators. 

Alexander  Dustin,  ) 

New  Bedford  Lyceum. 

This  lyceum  has  been  founded  and  carried  on  with  uncom- 
mon spirit.  We  find  a  paragraph  respecting  it  in  the  Courier 
of  that  town,  which  contains  an  idea  which  may  be  useful  to 
other  lyccums. 

This  institution  is  now  in  active,  and,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted, 
useful  operation.  The  lectures,  one  of  which  is  delivered 
weekly  by  some  one  of  the  members,  have  been  well  attended. 
The  terms  of  admission  are  easy  and  open  to  all,  as  the  appli- 
cation of  no  respectable  person  to  become  a  member  ol  the 
association  will  be  refusied.  If  he  should  not  wish  to  continue 
llie  connexion  beyond  tlic  present  season,  he  may  \^ithdraw 
after  that  time,  and  his  fee  of  admission  will  thus  have  served 
the  purpose  of  a  season  ticket  to  attend  the  lectures  and  meet- 

N.  S.    VOL.  I.  NO.  II.  19 
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mgs  of  the  society ;  or  if  he  prefers  to  remain  longer  and  mt- 
dcipate  in  its  advantages,  it  will  be  at  his  option  to  do  so.  But 
we  have  placed  the  tide  at  the  head  of  this  article  principally 
with  a  view  of  calling  the  attention  of  the  members  and  others 
to  another  object  connected  with  the  lyceuin.  The  rooms  have 
been  fitted  with  accommodations  for  a  cabinet,  or  museum  of 
natural  history,  and  such  artificial  curiosities  as  from  their  rarity 
or  ingenuity  might  be  appropriately  deposited  in  a  collection  of 
this  kind.  Many  of  our  citizens  have  doubdess  articles  of  these 
descriptions  in  their  possession,  which  would  be  valuable  acces- 
sions to  this  department  of  the  lyceum,  and  which  they  would, 
if  their  attention  was  called  to  the  subject,  be  very  willing  to 
deposit  at  the  rooms.  Some  valuable  donations  of  this  land 
have  already  been  made,  and  we  hope  they  are  but  the  begin- 
ning of  what  is  to  be  done.  There  is  hardly  a  place  in  the 
Union  that  afibrds  greater  facilities  for  coUections  of  this  de- 
fcription  than  New  Bedford,  and  it  would  be  a  reproach  to  us 
if  we  could  not,  from  the  abundance  of  our  resources,  soon 
produce  a  handsome  scientific  museum,  one  which  we  should 
not  be  ashamed  to  exhibit  to  strangers  who  visit  us,  as  the  result 
of  our  united  efibrts.  And  while  we  bear  in  mmd  that  here  is 
a  place  of  deposit  in  which  all  should  feel  a  common  interest,  it 
will  stimulate  those  among  us,  whose  opportunities  for  making 
such  collections  as  they  go  firom  place  to  place  are  sometimes 
very  great,  not  to  let  these  opportunities  pass  unimproved.  We 
certainly  have  the  means  of  forming  a  public  scientific  museum 
of  the  first  order,  by  concentrating  our  eflTorts  to  this  point,  and 
if  we  fail  in  doing  it,  it  will  be  through  our  negligence  alone. 
We  believe  that  many  need  only  to  be  reminded  of  what  it  is 
in  their  power  to  contribute  to  this  purpose,  that  they  will  be 
ready  to  bestow,  and  that  what  we  have  now  said  \m  not  be 
deemed  a  word  out  of  season  upon  the  subject. 

Brooklyn  {Conn,)  Lyceum. 

OFFICERS. 

Samuel  J.  May,  President. 
Uriel  Fuller,  yice  President. 
Daniel  P.  Tylor,  Secretary. 
Edwin  Newbury,  Treasurer. 
Thomas  Huntington,  > 
James  B.  Whitcomb,  >  Curators. 
William  Hutchings,     ) 
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MorUpdier  (Vi.)  Lyceum. 

OFFICKRS. 

Rev.  J.  C.  Southmayd,  President. 
Dr  James  Spalding,  Vice  President. 
Hon.  Joseph  Howes,  TVeasurer. 
Samuel  B.  Prentiss,  Esq.  Secretary. 
Joshua  Y.  Vail,  Esq.         ^ 
Constant  W.  Storrs,  Esq. 
Oramel  H.  Smith,  Esq.     >  Curators. 
Azel  Spalding,  Esq. 
Sylvanus  Baldwin,  Esq. 


Education  in  ChUe. 

Feeling  as  we  do,  in  common  with  all  North  Americans,  a 
deep  interest  in  the  order,  freedom,  and  prosperity  of  the 
Southern  States,  we  record  with  peculiar  pleasure  any  evidence 
of  stability  and  advancement  which  they  may  exhibit.  The 
fdllowing  is  derived  through  the  medium  of  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce,  a  valuable  paper,  which  devotes  much 
attention  to  subjects  of  this  sort. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution,  there  were  two 
colleges  m  Chile,  and  one  imiversity.  In  1812  the  two  colleges 
were  united  into  one,  under  the  tide  of  the  National  Institute. 
In  1822,  as  appears  from  the  Mercurio  de  Chile,  this  Institution 
contained,  besides  the  rector,  vice-rector,  proctors,  be.  fourteen 
professors  and  four  hundred  and  seventynine  students.  The 
following  schedule  will  show  the  number  of  professors  and  stu- 
dents in  each  department  of  instruction : 

FroftMon.  Btndmts. 

Latin  and  Spanish 4 228 

English  and  French 1  .  .  English  18,  French  14  .  .  32 

Logic,  Metaphysics  and  Ethics  1 44 

Mathematics 2 26 

Experimental  Philosophy  ...1 80 

Political  Economy,  Natural  >      i  o^ 

Law  and  Law  of  Nations  )         

Civil  and  Canonical  Law   ...  1 14 

Theology 1 32 

Eloquence 1 All  those  of  suitable  age* 

Drawing 1 60 

Total 479 
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AH  these  students  are  taught  in  each  of  the  above  branches, 
free  of  expense. 

There  is  another  coDege  at  Coquimbo,  a  third  at  Conception, 
and  a  fourth  at  Talca.  This  last  was  endowed  by  the  cele- 
brated Abbe  Molina,  author  of  the  Natural  History  of  Chile, 
v^o  is  still  livmg  at  Bologna,  in  Italy,  at  the  advanced  age  of  90. 
These  three  colleges,  like  the  National  Institute,  are  flourishing, 
and  aflbrd  instruction  in  all  the  branches  taught,  without  tilie 
least  expense  to  the  students. 

Besides  these  national  establishments,  there  is  the  Lyceum  of 
Chile,  which  was  instituted  in  1828,  by  J.  J.  de  Mora,  who  is 
now  publishing  an  elaborate  work  of  seven  volumes  on  law ; 
and  a  college  for  females,  imder  the  direction  of  his  lady,  Mrs 
de  Mora.  Another  college  for  males  was  established  in  1828, 
by  a  society  of  literary  men  from  France,  under  the  title  of 
Collegio  de  Chile,  and  another  for  females,  conducted  by  a 
French  lady,  under  the  name  of  Virlane.  These  four  institu- 
tions are  on  the  plan  of  the  high  schools  of  this  country,  and 
thepupils  pay  for  their  tuition,  as  with  us. 

The  facts  above  stated  aflbrd  a  veiy  pleasing  evidence  of  iiiB 
interest  which  is  taken  in  the  cause  oi  education  by  the  ChiKan 
government,  and  the  same  is  evinced,  though  in  a  different  way, 
by  the  subjoined  particulars,  which  we  gather  from  a  file  of  La 
Clave  du  Chile  for  July  and  August,  furnished  us  by  a  friend. 

On  the  23d  of  July,  D.  Francisco  Ramon  de  Vicunha,  I^re- 
sidentof  the  Legislative  Committee,  and  Supreme  Chief  of  the 
Republic,*  paid  a  visit  to  the  Lyceum  of  Chile.  Accompanied 
by  the  director  and  vice-director  of  the  establishment,  his  excel- 
lency took  a  view  of  the  dormitories,  the  hall  of  instruction,  and 

*  Gea.  F.  A.  Pinto,  who  was  elected  Vice  President  of  the  Republic  in 
1826,  became  soon  after  charged  with  the  administration  of  executive  power, 
on  account  of  the  resignation  of  the  President,  Gen.  Friere.  He  continued 
at  the  head  of  the  government  until  the  16th  July,  1829,  when  the  state  of 
his  health  compelled  him  to  retire.  Agreeably  to  a  law  of  the  Republic,  the 
executive  power  then  devolved  upon  Mr  Vicunha,  President  of  the  Executive 
Committee.  Pinto  has  since  been  constitutionally  elected  President  of  the 
Repnhlic,  but  whether  he  has  accepted  the  appointment  we  are  not  yet  in- 
formed. He  was  brought  up  a  lawyer,  and  is  represented  to  be  a  man  of 
first  rate  talents  and  pure  patriotism.  He  speaks  both  Eoglish  and  Spanish  ; 
has  spent  about  four  years  in  France  and  England,  whither  he  repaired  in 
1816,  principally  for  the  purpose  of  perfecting  himself  in  the  military  tactics 
of  those  countries,  which  he  afterwards  intn^uced  into  the  army  of  General 
Belgrano,  in  Buenos  Ajrres,  while  chief  of  the  staff,  and  then  into  the  army 
of  hit  own  eountry,  which  he  commaoded  from  18S0  to  1822.  ^^Eds.  J.  C. 
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die  classes.  The  alumni  were  divided  into  departments  of 
writing,  Latin,  and  philosophy.  His  exceUencjr,  after  witnessing 
their  several  performances,  with  which  he  appeared  to  be  highly 
gratified,  retired,  exhorting  the  instructers  to  continue  their  zeal- 
ous effi)rts  in  behalf  of  the  interesting  youth  of  Chile. 

On  the  4th  of  August  he  visited  the  College  of  Santiago,  and 
noticed  with  singular  complacency  the  rapid  progress  of  the 
youth  in  that  institution.  He  first  examined  the  essays  of  seven- 
tyfive  children  in  chirography,  and  observed,  from  the  first  class 
to  the  fifth,  as  much  uniformiQr  in  the  beauty  and  proportion  of 
the  characters,  as  could  be  expected  in  more  finished  writings. 
He  passed  to  the  other  departments.  The  alumni  of  the  hall 
de  humanidades  read  Virgil  and  Cicero  in  his  presence,  with  as 
much  propriety  and  elegance  as  could  be  desired,  and  answered 
the  questions  which  were  put  to  them  in  geography.  Those  of 
the  second  and  third  classes  in  Latin  translated  from  the  Epi- 
tome of  Sacred  History,  in  a  manner  which  clearly  showed 
their  proficiency.  Those  of  the  fourth  had  not  an  equal  oppor- 
tunity, as  his  excellency  was  unable  to  prolong  his  stay.  He, 
however,  visited  the  class  of  design,  (or  drawing,)  and  the 
school  for  elementary  education.  The  classes  of  philosophy, 
mathematics,  French,  (first  and  second  class,)  ethics,  geography 
and  music,  he  did  not  visit,  as  they  were  not  then  in  session ; 
but  *  his  excellency  was  fully  persuaded,  (says  the  Clave)  that 
they  would  have  afforded  evidence  of  equal  or  greater  profi- 
ciency. The  professors  of  this  college  are  certainly  worthy  of 
the  gratitude  of  the  nation  ;  for  they  are  training  up  men  who 
will  constitute  its  happiness  and  glory.' 

On  the  following  day  he  visited  the  National  Institute.  The 
internal  regulations  of  the  building,  the  neatness  of  the  halls  and 
rooms,  and  the  silence  and  order  of  the  alumni,  pleased  him 
much.  After  visiting  the  hall  of  instruction  and  the  primary 
school,  he  proceeded  to  the  class  of  design,  or  drawing,  and 
there  took  occasion  to  admire  the  fondness  which  the  Chilian 
youth  manifest  for  this  art,  as  well  as  the  progress  of  the  youth 
m  this  institution.  His  exceUency  took  some  of  the  copies  into 
his  hand,  and  after  examining  them  closely,  said  they  could  not 
be  distinguished  from  the  originals.  He  congratulated  the  rec- 
tor and  professors,  and  retired  at  half  past  eleven  o'clock.  The 
rector  regretted  that  his  visit  was  at  an  hour  when  the  other 
classes  were  not  in  session. 

On  the  next  day  he  visited  the  college  of  young  ladies  under 
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the  direction  of  Senora  de  Mora.  After  listening  to  the  clan  of 
mutual  instruction,  and  examining  attentively  the  writings  of  die 
misses,  which  he  was  pleased  to  call  exquisite,  he  attended  Ab 
exercises  in  the  French  language,  theoretical  and  practical  geo- 
graphy, music,  and  dandt^^  all  which  he  spoke  oi  in  terms  the 
most  flattering  to  the  insUtudon,  on  account  of  the  extraordinaiy 

froficiency  which  he  observed  in  the  pupils.  Those  in  tae 
rench  language  read  with  the  purest  accent,  and  translated 
such  passages  as  his  excellency  pointed  out.  Those  in  geogra- 
phy solved  various  difficult  proolems,  and  passed  a  tboroi^ 
examination  on  the  map  in  all  parts  of  the  globe.  His  excd- 
lency  expressed  his  surprise  at  hearing  the  exercises  in  vocal 
music,  which  was  first  taught  in  the  college  about  four  months 
smce,  and  in  which  such  a  knowledge  had  already  been  gained 
of  the  rules,  and  the  proportion  and  compass  of  voice,  as  is  not 
common  in  so  tender  years.  His  excellency  was  obliged  to 
cut  short  his  visit  on  account  of  important  pubUc  dudes,  but  as- 
sured the  directors  that  that  rooming  had  been  one  of  the  hap- 
piest in  his  life ;  and  that  he  thanked  her,  in  the  name  of  all  the 
lovers  of  his  country,  for  the  zeal  and  disinterestedness  with 
which  she  had  consecrated  her  time  to  this  precious  portion  of 
the  Chilian  youth. 


The  Common  School  System  of  New  York. 

It  appears  from  the  stnnual  report  of  the  superintendent  of 
common  schools  of  the  State  of  New  York,  that  there  are  in 
the  districts  firom  which  reports  have  been  received,  468,257 
children  over  five  and  under  sixteen  years  of  age ;  and  that  in 
the  common  schools  of  the  same  districts  480,041  scholars 
have  been  taught  during  the  past  year,  the  general  average  of 
instruction  having  been  about  eight  months. 

The  number  of  scholars  instructed  in  the  common  schods, 
exceeds,  by  4437,  the  whole  number  of  children  between  the 
ages  of  five  and  sixteen.  From  this  estimate  the  children  in- 
structed in  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Albany  are  excludedi 
as  an  enumeration  of  those  between  five  and  sixteen  in  those 
cities  is  not  required  or  obtained  by  the  law. 

The  number  of  children  between  five  and  sixteen  has  in- 
creased 19,257  since  the  last  annual  report ;  and  the  number  of 
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children  taught  m  the  common  schoob  of  the  State,  has  in- 
creased 11,836  during  the  same  period. 

During  the  year  1829,  two  hundred  and  fourteen  thousand 
dght  hundred  and  forty  dollars  and  fourteen  cents  have  been 
paid  to  the  several  school  districts  which  have  made  reports. 
Of  this  sum,  $100,000  were  paid  from  the  State  treasury, 
4(102,934..66  were  raised  by  a  tax  upon  the  several  towns  ; 
and  $11,905..48  were  derived  from  a  local  fund  possessed  by 
certain  towns. 

The  productive  capital  of  the  common  school  iund  now 
amounts  to  j^l,661,081..24.  The  revenue  actually  received 
into  the  treasury  on  account  of  the  common  school  fund  for  the 
past  year  has  been  $94,626.. 25,  leaving  a  deficit  in  the  amount 
annually  distributed  of  $5,378..73,  to  be  supplied  from  the 
general  funds  of  the  State.  The  revenue  of  the  coming  year 
18  estimated  by  the  comptroller  at  $109,981.  These  particu- 
lars we  extract  from  die  New  York  (Jazette. 


Boston  Schoob. 

The  law  of  the  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  requiring 
Triennial  Reports  of  all  the  public  schools  is  now  in  full  opera- 
tion. The  last  report  for  Boston  has  lately  been  published. 
Mr  Reed,  of  the  Christian  Register,  fumi^es  the  following 
notice  of  it. 

An  interesting  document  has  just  been  published,  in  compli- 
ance with  the  act  of  the  commonwe^th  requiring  a  triennial 
*  return  of  the  several  schools  in  this  city.'  It  was  prepared 
by  a  special  committee  of  the  school  committee,  who  have  dis- 
charged their  duty  with  singular  fidelity,  and  have  brought  with- 
in a  small  compass  a  large  amount  of  useful  information.  From 
thb  Report  it  appears  mat  the  whole  number  of  public  schools 
in  the  city  is  as  follows,  viz. : — 

Nine  grammar  and  nine  writing  schools ;  one  Latin  and  one 
English  high  school  for  boys ;  fiftyseven  schools  for  children 
between  four  and  seven  years  of  age,  and  denominated  primary 
schools ;  two  schools  in  the  house  of  industry,  and  one  school, 
denominated  the  house  of  reformation,  (the  three  last  at  South 
Boston)  ;  making  together  eighty  public  schools ; 

That  the  whole  number  of  pupils  at  the  above  schools  is 
7,430; 
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That  the  expense  of  tuition,  fuel,  kcj  for  the  current  year,  is 
estimated  at  $52,500,  as  appears  by  the  auditor's  books,  exchi- 
sive  of  an}lhing  being  considered  for  the  rent  of  the  buildings 
occupied  for  the  schools,  (excepting  for  the  primary  schoob.) 
These  buildings  are  ten  in  number,  the  average  cost  of  which,  as 
appears  from  the  books  at  the  auditor's  office,  is  about  j|^20,000 
each,  and  which  your  committee  put  at  an  annual  estimate  for 
rent  of  $1,200  each,  and  which,  with  a  similar  charge  for  three 
schools  at  South  Boston,  of,  say  $1,000,  for  the  three  schools, 
makes  the  total  expense  of  tlie  public  schools^  for  the  present 
year,  $05,500 ; 

That  the  whole  number  of  private  schools  in  the  city,  as 
ascertained  from  a  personal  visit  by  your  committee  to  each,  is  1 55; 

That  the  whole  number  of  pupils  at  said  schools,  is  4,018 ; 

That  the  expense  of  tuition,  &c.  at  said  schools,  is  $107,703. 

Estimated  cost  of 

tuition  at  private 

schools (107,702 

flstiinated  cost  of 

tuition,  fuel,  &c. 

at  public  schools, 

as  in  report, 65,500 

Estimated  cost  of 

books,  as  follows  .* 
1 ,340  being  the  number 

of  private  pupils 

under  7  ys.  of  age, 

at  75  cts.  each,  is  (1,005 
2,678   do.    do.  over  7, 

at  $2  25  each,  is    6,025  50 

4,018  ^$7,030  50 

3,513  ....  being  the  number 

of  pupils  at  pub- 

lie  schools  under 

7  yrs.  of  age,  at 

50  cts.    each,  is  $1,756  50 
3,917  ....  being  the  number 
7,430  at  public  schools 

over  7  yrs.  of  age, 

at  $2  25  each,  is    8,813  25 


11,448  10,569  75 

—  --"  Total  expense  of  

books $17,600  25 

Estimated  cost  of 
fuel  for  4,018  pu- 
pils, at  $1  50  each, 

is 6,027  00 

28,627  26 


$196,829  26 
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That  the  expense  of  tuition,  fuel,  &lc,  for  the  current  year,  is 
estimated  at  $52,500,  as  appears  by  tlie  auditor's  books,  exclu- 
sive of  anything  being  considered  for  the  rent  of  the  buildbgs 
occupied  for  the  schools,  (excepting  for  the  primary  schools.) 
These  buildings  are  ten  in  number,  the  average  cost  of  which,  as 
appears  from  the  books  at  die  auditor's  office,  is  about  $20,000 
each,  and  which  your  committee  put  at  an  annual  estimate  for 
rent  of  .$  1,200  each,  and  which,  with  a  similar  charge  for  three 
schools  at  South  Boston,  of,  say  $1,000,  for  the  three  schools, 
makes  the  total  expense  of  the  public  schools^  for  the  present 
year,  $65,500 ; 

That  the  whole  number  of  private  schools  in  the  city,  as 
ascertained  from  a  personal  visit  by  your  committee  to  each,  is  1 55  ; 

That  the  whole  number  of  pupils  at  said  schools,  is  4,018  ; 

That  the  expense  of  tuition,  &c.  at  said  schools,  is  $107,702. 

Estimated  cost  of 

tuition  at  private 

schools $107,702 

Estimated  cost  of 

tuition,  fuel,  &c. 

at  public  schools, 

as  in  report, 65,S00 

Estimated  cost  of 

books,  as  follows : 
1,840  being  the  number 

of  private  pupils 

under  7  ys.  of  ago, 

at  75  cts.  each,  is  $1,005 
2,678   do.    do.   over  7, 

at  $2  25  each,  is    6,025  50 

4,018  ^$7,030  50 

3,513  ....  being  the  number 

of  pupils  at  pub- 
lic schools  under 

7  yrs.  of  age,  at 

50  cts.    each,  is  $1,756  50 
3,917  ....  being  the  number 
7,430  at  public  schools 

over  7  yrs.  of  age, 

at  $2  25  each,  is    8,813  25 

11,448  10,569  75 

Total  expense  of  

books $17,600  25 

Estimated  cost  of 
fuel  for  4,018  pu- 
pils, at  $150  each, 

is 6,027  00 

23,627  25 


$196,829  25 
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And,  in  recapitulation,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  whole  num- 
bw  of  schools  in  the  city,  public  and  private,  is  235  ;  whole 
number  of  pupils,  at  school,  is  11,448 ;  total  amount  paid  for 
tuition,  fuel,  &c.  is  $196,829  25. 

This  statement  is  highly  honorable  to  Boston.  One  hundred 
and  nmety  seven  thousand  dollars  are  expended  annually  for  the 
instruction  of  children  and  youth  in  a  city  whose  population  little, 
if  at  all,  exceeds  60,000.  We  doubt  whether  the  world  can 
fimish  a  parallel  example.  And  this  expense,  let  it  be  remem- 
bered, is  voluntarily  incurred.  No  sovereign,  no  aristocracy,  no 
fixreign  will  commands  this  munificent  encouragement  of  learn- 
ing. It  is  the  people's  own  act  and  choice.  The  calculations, 
too,  from  which  this  result  was  deduced,  were  taken  in  a  year 
of  unusual  depression,  when  both  individuals  and  the  guardians 
of  the  public  treasury  were  obliged  to  consider  where  retrench- 
ment could  best  be  made. 

Besides  this  amount  which  is  wholly  expended  for  instruction 
within  the  city,  many  children  are  educated  at  academies  or 
high  schools  in  other  places,  where  it  is  thought  that  advantages 
may  be  obtained  for  innocence  and  study  which  cannot  be  en- 
joyed in  a  large  town.  There  are  young  men  also,  natives  of 
tins  place,  in  the  different  colleges  oi  New  England.  At  Cam- 
bridge there  are,  according  to  the  last  catalogue,  among  the 
undergraduates,  seventyeight  from  Boston.  The  number  at  all 
the  other  colleges  is  not  probably  less,  at  an  expense  varying  ^ 
from  $100  to  $300  a  year.  The  amount  drawn  from  the  city 
by  both  these  classes  cannot  tlierefore  be  less  than  $40,000,  and 
we  presume  exceeds  $50,000 ;  so  that  we  should  not  probably 
go  beyond  the  truth  in  asserting  that  the  annual  expenditure  of 
die  citzens  of  Boston  for  the  education  of  the  young  is  $250,000 ; 
and  this,  too,  exclusively  of  lectures  and  other  means  of  instruc- 
tion which  are  open  to  youth,  and  of  Sunday  schools  which  are 
established  expressly  for  them. 


Physical  Edtication. 

The  importance  of  a  strict  attention  to  the  physical  education 
of  children,  is  beginning  to  be  properly  estimated  by  tlie  more 
intelligent  and  practical  portion  of  the  community,  in  various 
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parts  of  the  United  States.  In  an  excellent  oration  recently 
delivered  before  the  college  of  Middlebury,  in  the  state  of  Ver- 
mont, by  Rev.  John  Frost,  this  subject  is  very  ably  enforced : 

*  The  Greeks  and  Romans,'  observes  the  audior,  *  were  not 
insensible  of  the  importance  of  physical  education.  Gynmastic 
sports  of  various  kinds  were  connected  with  the  schools,  for  the 
purpose  of  imparting  the  utmost  strength,  hardiliood  and  activitfr 
to  the  bodies  of  their  youth.  Of  late  years,  gynmastic  and  mil- 
itary exercises  have  been  introduced  into  seminaries  of  learning, 
in  Europe  and  in  this  country.  These  facts  show  that  serious 
evils  exist,  and  that  the  public  mind  is  waking  up  to  this  subject ; 
but  it  is  not  half  awake  to  its  unspeakable  importance.  As  God 
designed  man  for  great  mental  as  well  as  bodily  efforts,  it  would 
be  a  •reflection  on  his  wisdom  to  suppose,  diat,  properly  regulated, 
these  efforts  are  injurious  to  health.  There  is  a  fault  somewhere ; 
who  dare  charge  it  upon  our  Maker  ?  it  must  be  sought  for  m 
ourselves :  a  proper  attention  to  facts  will  teach  us  in  what  it 
consists,  and  suggest  the  remedy.  The  time  will  come,  when 
the  most  cultivated  and  vigorous  minds  will  be  found  connected 
with  the  most  energetic  bodies. 

"The  languid  eye ;  the  cheek 
Deserted  of  its  bloom ;   the  flaccid,  shrunk, 
And  withered  muscle ;  and  the  vapid  soul," 

ought  as  rarely  to  be  found  in  our  academic  halls,  as  in  the  hab- 
itations of  our  hardy  yeomanry.  Sana  mens  in  corpore  sano^  is, 
with  proper  management,  emphatically  the  privilege  of  students. 
These  may  enjoy  even  better  health  than  the  most  laborious. 
Alternation  of  bodily  and  mental  efforts  will  be  found  more 
favorable  to  health,  than  the  long  continued  muscular  action  of 
the  farmer  and  the  mechanic.  Studious  men  have  more  know- 
ledge of  the  regimen  essential  to  health,  than  others ;  and  their 
situation  for  following  it  is  generally  more  favorable.  That 
temperance  in  all  tilings,  which  God  has  enjoined,  especially  in 
eating  and  drinking,  united  witli  that  exercise  of  the  mental  and 
physical  powers  for  which  he  made  us,  will  be  found  to  insure 
the  most  perfect  health.' 

To  illustrate  the  beneficial  effects  produced  on  muscular 
strength,  on  health  and  on  the  animal  spirits,  by  temperance  and 
exercise,  reference  is  made  to  the  system  of  training  which  is 
practised  in  Europe,  to  prepare  men  for  boxing.  The  results 
attributed  to  this  system  are  almost  incredible. 
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*  The  period  of  daily  exercise  abroad  is  at  least  four  hours, 
and  within  doors  at  least  two  hours.  A  prominent  object  is  to 
keep  the  body  and  mind  constantly  occupied  through  tlie  day. 
JVb  ardent  spirits  are  allowed.  The  food  is  small  in  quantity, 
and  of  easy  digestion.  Eight  hours  of  sleep  are  allowed  ;  and 
temperance  in  all  things  stricdy  enjoined.  By  these  means  it  is 
said,  the  appetite  and  digestion  become  uniformly  good,  the  mind 
cheerful,  the  strength  astonishingly  increased,  and  tfie  sleep  sound 
and  refreshing.  The  lungs  become  strong,  the  skin  smooth  and 
elastic,  and  the  spirits  lively.  The  bones  become  hard  like 
ivory,  and  not  easily  broken.  The  form  is  improved,  the  move- 
ments are  graceful,  and  life  itself  much  prolonged.' 

However  exaggerated  tlie  effects  which  are  thus  ascribed  to 
the  system  of  training  may  appear  to  those  who  have  paid  no 
attention  to  the  subject,  we  are  perfectly  convinced,  that  where 
the  same  plan  which  is  pursued  with  the  view  of  fitting  individ- 
uals for  a  demoralizing  exhibition  of  brute  force,  to  be  generally 
adopted  as  a  means  of  improving  the  health  and  vigor  of  the 
constitution,  man  would  be  in  a  great  measure  emancipated  from 
physical  suffering,  and  his  existence,  witli  die  full  possession  of 
his  active  powers,  prolonged  far  beyond  what  is  now  esteemed 

the  utmost  bounds  of  human  life. 

Journal  of  Health, 


Popular  Education. 

Since  the  introduction,  we  may  say  invention,  of  the  Bell 
and  Lancaster  system,  the  people,  the  great  body  of  the  people^ 
both  in  England  and  this  country  have  put  a  higher  value  on 
intellectual  attainments  than  at  any  former  period  since  tlie  dark 
ages ;  and  the  spirit  of  mquiry  and  the  thirst  after  knowledge  is 
hourly  acquiring  a  universality  that  a  few  years  since  the  veriest 
dreamer  on  the  capacities  and  tendencies  of  the  human  mind 
would  have  scouted  as  being  beyond  the  limits  of  a  tenable  faidi. 
In  our  country  more  especially,  the  persuasion  that  knovWedge  is 
not  only  power,  but  true  happiness,  pervades  every  walk  and 
grade  of  life.  The  mechanic  is  not  satisfied  to  toil  on  year  after 
sar,  in  the  knowledge  merely  of  the  use  of  the  implements  of 
IIS  craft,  teaching  his  children  tlieir  use,  and  leaving  them  Hide 
other  inheritance  Uian  those  implements  and  that  knowledge ;  but 
he  laments  his  own  deficiencies,  and  seems  to  be  roused  to  a 
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great  effort  in  behalf  of  his  children  and  the  public,  seizmg  with 
avidity  on  all  the  highways  to  science,  and  endeavoring  to  avail 
himself  of  all  the  facilities  which  its  lights  afford,  not  only  for 
the  perfection  of  liis  handicraft,  but  for  the  mcreased  knowledge 
of  himself  and  his  species.  That  this  remark  extends  to  all 
classes  of  our  citizens  is  proved  by  the  prodigious  increase  of 
literary  publications  of  various  kinds,  which  from  being  read 
hitheito  but  by  few  are  now  to  be  found  in  the  hands  of  the  lowest 
artisan,  and  in  the  meanest  hamlet  of  our  western  wilds.  This 
is  a  thirst  that  increases  with  the  fulness  of  the  running  stream, 
and  accordinelv  we  find  that  nothing  short  of  a  draft  from  the 
fountain  itself^  is  likely  to  quench  or  allay  it.  It  is  this  thirst 
which  now  demands  the  establishment  of  a  grand  reservoir — a 
pool  like  that  of  Siloam,  whence  all  may  draw,  in  which  all  may 
lave.  Such  a  reservoir  will  be  in  this  city,  the  contemplated 
University,  in  which  the  sons  of  the  poor  as  well  as  of  the  opu- 
lent may  cultivate  the  mind  which  aspires  to  a  higher  knowledge 
of  itself  and  to  increase  its  sum  of  human  felicity.  The  baas 
of  our  political  mstitutions  is  liberty,  but  what  is  liberty  or  its 
value  ?  '  The  liberty  of  our  countnr,'  says  an  able  American 
writer,  *  is  of  value,  only  as  far  as  it  favors  the  growth  of  men — 
What  is  liberty  ?  The  removal  of  restraint  from  human  powers. 
Its  benefit  is,  that  it  opens  new  fields  for  action,  and  a  wider 
range  for  the  mind.  The  only  fi-eedom  worth  possessing  is  that 
which  gives  enlargement  to  a  people's  energy,  intellect  and  Vir- 
tues. The  savage  makes  his  boast  of  fieedom.  But  what  is  it 
worth  ?  Free  as  he  is,  he  continues  for  ages  in  the  same  ignorance, 
leads  the  same  comfortless  life,  sees  the  same  untamed  \^demess 
spread  around  him.  He  is  indeed  free  firom  what  he  calls  the 
yoke  of  civil  institutions.  But  other  and  worse  chains  bind  him. 
The  v^ry  privation  of  civil  government,  is  in  efiect  a  chain;  for, 
by  withholding  protection  firom  property  it  virtually  shackles  the 
arm  of  industry,  and  forbids  exertion  for  the  melioration  of  his 
lot.  Progress,  the  growth  of  power  is  the  end  and  boon  of  lib- 
erty, an^  without  this  a  people  may  have  the  name  but  want  the 
suDstance  and  spirit  of  fireedom.' 

How  are  a  people's  energy,  intellect,  and  virtues  to  be  en- 
larged so  that  the  only  freedom  worth  possessing  may  be  acquired 
or  retained  ?  There  is  but  one  answer,  and  that  is  now  in  the 
mouths  of  all  fix)m  the  highest  to  the  lowest ;  by  Education^  and 
that  on  a  more  extended  and  libera],  and  at  the  same  time  more 
economical  scale  than  at  present  prevails.     This  we  know  can 
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be  accompfished. — The  wealthy  and  they  who  are  in  moderate 
drcumstances  are  in  favor  of  the  attempt  and  are  disposed  to  be 
libera],  while  they  who  are  unable  to  contribute  will  in  many 
cases  be  gratuitously  educated.  We  have  seldom  known  a  project 
so  popular.  The  fund  required  is  not  large  while  the  ability  to 
raise  it  even  in  our  city  is  great,  and  the  will  ready.  We  hope 
the  plan  will  be  pursued.  JVew  York  Ameriam. 


For  the  American  Journal  of  EduccUion 

[TraDfllated  from  a  Letter  of  M.  Fursi  Laisni,  of  Paris,  to  Jacob  Porter  of 
Plainfield,  Massachusetts,  dated  Paris,  November  1, 1827.] 

I  THANK  you  for  your  communication  respecting  the  Rensse- 
laer School.  It  is  a  document  by  which  this  interesting  estab- 
lishment will  be  announced  in  the  Revue  Encydopidique. 
Public  education  and  mstruction  in  the  United  States  will 
establish  and  render  invariably  productive  that  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence, which  the  members  of  the  Union  lately  obtained  at 
the  expense  of  so  much  blood  and  so  many  sufferings.  Wiiiat 
satisfaction  to  see  that  among  you  every  individual  without  ex- 
ception is  called  upon  to  enjoy  its  benefits  !  Among  you  the 
desire  to  know  and  the  wish  to  do  good  meet  with  fewer  obsta- 
cles than  anywhere  else,  and  consequendy  the  views  of  di^ie 
providence  must  be  there  more  easily  accomplished.  That 
laborious,  productive  activity,  and  that  forbearing  good  will, 
which  not  only  religion,  but  good  sense  require  of  us,  are 
operating  and  will  long  operate  with  more  success  in  your  re- 
public than  in  any  country  of  the  old  world.  What  I  particularly 
admire  is  that  your  institutions  and  usages  tend  to  give  to  fe- 
males an  education  as  correct  and  accomplished  as  to  men,  and 
to  procure  for  them  the  most  diversified  instruction.  I  am  not 
ignorant  of  the  mass  of  critics,  that  this  march  of  mind  has  ar- 
rayed and  may  hereafter  array  against  you,  but  I  do  by  no 
means  believe  it  less  just,  less  excellent,  less  wise.  All  these 
criticisms  proceed  from  interested  persons  or  such  as  are  still 
knbued  with  ignoble  prejudices. 

While  in  France  and  the  great  part  of  the  states  of  Europe 
the  head  eats  up  the  members,  your  country  is  always  flourish- 
ing through  your  persevering  exertions,  and,  according  to  the 
TMiws  of  divine  providence,  the  vast,  the  boundless  field  of  the 
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sciences  and  useful  arts  continue  to  be  cleared  up  among  you 
without  obstacle,  and  solely  for  the  happiness,  never  for  the 
misery  of  mankind.  Were  it  otherwise  you  would  never  be 
envied  by  Europeans  on  account  of  their  religious,  political, 
moral  and  literary  refinements  any  more  than  on  account  of  their 
fashions.  But  this  comes  in  of  course.  It  would  be  like  the 
dog  in  the  fable  to  quit  the  reality  for  the  shadow ;  it  would  be 
to  forget  the  peaceful  and  happy  situation,  in  which  you  are 
placed ;  it  would  be  to  despise  that  admirable  union  of  circum- 
stances, that  concur  to  your  prosperity ;  it  would  be  to  spoil 
that  dignity  of  man,  with  which  the  American  colonist,  at  first 
so  miserable,  is,  thanks  to  God,  not  vainly  clad. 


Tribute  to  the  Worth  of  Sahbath  Schools. 

Governor  Metcalfe,  of  Kentucky,  in  his  late  message  to 
the  legislature  of  the  State,  recommends  the  introduction  of 
Sabbath  schools  into  their  Penitentiary.  This  high  testimony  to 
th^tility  of  Sabbath  schools  must  be  highly  gratifying  to  those 
who  have  urged  forward  this  unobtrusive  system  in  silence  and 
obscurity.  There  is,  in  our  opinion,  no  institution  upon  earth 
so  humble  in  its  pretensions,  and  at  the  same  time,  so  com- 
manding in  its  effects,  as  that  of  the  Sabbath  school.  It  exists 
among  us  without  noise,  operates  without  parade,  and  is  accom- 
plishing the  most  stupendous  results,  without  Jmy  of  the  showy 
appendages  that  usually  accompany  a  great  enterprise.  It  is 
like  a  stream  which  has  no  cataracts  to  astonish  us  with  their 
magnificent  thunder,  but  which  winds  along  in  the  tranquil  val- 
ley, asserting  its  existence  only  in  the  life  and  verdure  which 
appear  along  its  course.— -wSmerican  Spectator* 


Sunday  Schoob. 

Three  distinguished  judges,  one  of  whom  is  on  the  bench  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  have  given  their  pledge,  to  exert  their  in- 
fluence and  employ  their  talents  in  the  cause. ofcSunday  schools  ; 
and  it  is  not  among  the  least  important  signs  of  the  times,  that 
the  influence  and  capacity  of  the  institution,  should  be  fivciDg 
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itself  upon  the  consideration  of  the  most  wise  and  enlightened 
laymen  in  our  country. 

A  very  eminent  lawyer,  holding  a  place  in  the  profession  as 
respectable  as  is  held  by  any  member  oi  the  Middle  States,  lately 
said,  that  unless  something  was  speedily  done  to  alter  the  char- 
acter of  our  population,  especially  in  cities  and  large  towns ; 
something  by  which  moral  education  can  be  brought  to  influence 
the  minds,  and  form  the  habits  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  such 
a  government  as  ours  cannot  endure  !  and  that  he  knew  of  no 
adequate  means  now  i^fiing,  to  effect  any  perceptible  change  in 
this  respect,  but  Sunday  Schools. — A.  o.  S.  Magazine. 


Infant  Schoob* 

The  acting  governor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  in  his  mes* 
sage  to  the  legislature  on  the  5th  inst.  gives  the  following  de- 
served commendation  of  infant  schools. 

The  infant  schools  are  of  recent  introduction,  and  although 
the  means  of' the  society  are  not  adequate  to  the  wants  of  that 
portion  of  the  destitute,  who  are  the  objects  of  their  care,  yet 
sufficient  has  been  done  to  prove  its  exceeding  usefulness. 
This  noble  charity  is  looked  upon  with  great  interest  by  those 
who  feel  for  suffering  humanity,  and  who  have  enlightened  no- 
tions of  the  effects  of  early  impressions  upon  the  human  mind. 
They  receive  into  these  schools  the  children  of  the  poorest 
class  of  the  city  population,  who  would  probably  be  overlooked 
in  the  great  mass  of  liuman  beings,  and  be  suffered  to  grow  up 
in  ignorance  and  vice,  but  for  that  active  charity  which  seeks  to 
do  good.  Children  are  received  at  the  early  age  of  eighteen 
months,  and  taken  care  of  during  the  day,  while  such  of  their 
mothers  as  are  well  disposed,  pursue  their  daily  labors.  None 
but  those  who  have  witnessed  the  discipline  of  these  schools 
and  its  effects,  can  have  an  adequate  idea  of  the  amount  of  use- 
ful knowledge  which  can  be  conveyed,  by  an  ingenuous  and 
novel  mode  of  instruction,  into  the  minds  of  these  small  chil- 
dren. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  attention  of  humane  individuals 
will  be  more  eflfectively  directed  to  this  subject,  and  that  by  their 
contributions,  and  suitable  aid  from  the  legislature,  the  amiable 
ladies  who  have  these  institutions  in  charge,  may  be  enabled  to 
extend  their  care  to  all  who  are  in  a  condiuon  to  need  it. 
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Remarkable  Precocity  of  Talent. 

SiGisMUND  Baron  Von  Pbaun.  Tto  youth,  who  is  distin- 
guished for  his  early  and  very  extraordinary  proficiency  in  die 
arts  and  sciences,  was  bom  at  Tynau,  in  Hungary,  on  the  1st  of 
June,  1811,  where  his  father  resided,  as  Colonel  in  the  Austrian 
service.  In  his  second  year  he  was  not  only  able  to  read  with 
fluency,  but  to  give  a  connected  sketch  of  the  history  of  die 
world.  On  the  1 1th  of  November,  1813,  (being  then  29  months 
old,)  he  was  admitted  into  the  second  ^ass  of  the  g}'mnasium 
at  that  place ;  and  at  the  examination  of  the  26th  of  Aug.,  1814, 
he  received  the  first  prize  for  German  reading  and  writing,  the 
Hungarian  language,  the  catechism,  and  drawing,  in  preference 
to  70  scholars,  who  were  much  older  than  hinisell'.  At  the 
public  examination  on  the  17th  of  March,  1816,  being  three 

Cirs  and  nine  months  old,  he  received  tlie  same  honors  for  the 
tin  and  Arithmetic.  But  the  most  extraordinary  was  his  as- 
tonishing proficiency  in  music.  In  his  third  year  he  made  him- 
self perfectly  master  of  the  violin  ;  and  at  the  last  mentioned 
examination,  he  performed  on  this  most  difficuh  instrument  a 
composition  byPleyel,  with  universal  applause  ;  a  year  after  he 
gave  his  second  concert  before  Prince  Schwartzenburg,  and  the 
principal  Hungarian  nobility  ;  and  fix>m  this  moment  the  fame 
of  this  prodigy  spread  itself  all  over  Europe.  In  the  summer  of 
1816,  he  gave  several  concerts  at  Vienna,  and  presented  a  great 
part  of  his  receipts  to  the  invalid  fund,  for  which  the  Emperor 
honored  him  with  the  order  of  Civil  Merit.  In  1817,  the  com- 
mencement of  his  fifth  year,  he  began  his  professional  tour, 
passed  through  Italy  in  a  kind  of  triumph,  and  received  from 
the  Dutchess  of  Parma  the  Order  of  Constantine,  fit>m  the 
Pope  the  Grolden  Spurs  and  the  Order  of  St  John  Lateran, 
was  created  Palsgrave,  and  was  rewarded  with  a  gold  medal 
and  a  very  flattering  diploma  by  the  Royal  Academy,  before 
which  he  had  exhibited  with  much  eclat  his  proficiency  in  the 
sciences.  In  his  tliirteenth  year  he  completed  liis  legal  studies, 
and  received  eighteen  Royal  honorary  diplomas  irom  Italy, 
Austria,  France,  and  the  Netherlands.  He  had  scarce  attained 
his  fifteenth  year,  when  he  had  acquired  the  reputation  of  one 
of  the  first  xjolin  players,  and  was  tlie  author  of  several  works, 
among  which  a  beautiful  manuscript  in  seven  languages  excited 
great  attention.  His  high  reputation  increased  with  his  subse- 
quent tours  through  Italy,  Austria,  Holland,  France  and  Germa- 
ny.   He  is  at  present  at  Nuremburg,  and  will  next  visit  Berlin. 
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A&T.  I. — kAids  to  Reflection  in  tKe  Formation  of  a  Manly 
Character^  on  the  several  grounds  of  Prudence^  Morality j 
and  Religion;  illustrated  By  Select  Passages  from  our  elder 
Divinesj  especially  from  Archbishop  Lei^on.  By  S.  T. 
Coleridge.  First  American,  from  me  First  London 
Edition;  with  an  Appendix,  and  Illustrations  from  other 
Works  of  the  same  Author;  together  with  a  Preliminary 
Essay,  and  Additional  JVotes,  by  James  Marsh,  President 
of  the  University  of  Vermont.  Burlington.  Chauncey 
Goodrich.  1829.   8vo.  pp.  399. 

The  philosophy  of  Locke  concerning  the  human  under- 
standing, and  of  the  later  Scottish  metaphysicians,  has  been 
almost  universally  received  both  m  England  and  America.  It 
may  be  regarded  as  the  popular  doctrine,  and  has  pervaded 
almost  the  whole  mass  ot  society  for  the  last  hundred  years. 
It  began  to  develope  itself  just  about  the  time  of  the  commence- 
ment of  the  grand  discoveries  m  natural  science,  which  followed 
Bacon's  publications.  These  discoveries  have  followed  each 
other  so  closely  and  unintermittingly,  even  down  to  our  own 
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time,  that  the  scene  of  interesting  study  has  been  almost  en^ly 
transferred  to  the  material  world.  We  have  been  too  busy  witn 
the  world  without,  to  survey  the  world  within.  We  have  left 
ourselves  no  time  for  metaphysics.  The  interesting  posture 
which  natural  science  has  assumed,  has  had  a  strong  tendency 
to  draw  the  attention  of  the  mmd  from  a  close  observation  ii 
its  own  operations  and  states,  and  we  have  jrielded  to  the  influ- 
ence. Of  course  that  system  of  metaphysics  has  been  most 
acceptable,  which  required  the  least  effort  to  understand  it.  In 
this  respect  the  philosophy  of  Locke  could  not  have  been  better 
devised,  if  it  had  been  created  for  the  special  emergency.  It 
sits  loosely  upon  us,  like  a  garment  upon  the  body;  and  neither 
conduces  much  to  the  strength  and  powers  of  the  mmd,  nor 
impedes  its  natural  movements.  It  would  not,  therefore,  be 
just  to  say  that  it  had  exercised  a  very  powerftil  influence. 
This  results  from  the  character  of  the  system,  which  is  altogether 
of  a  negative  cast.  It  is  not  calculated  to  influence  our  habits 
of  thought,  of  feeling,  or  of  action.  Thus  it  has  become  tbe 
popular  system,  not  by  efiecting  a  great  and  uniform  chanee  in 
what  already  existed,  but  by  leaving  every  one  just  as  it  found 
him,  in  the  full  possession  oi  such  feelings  and  views  as  he  might 
choose  to  entertam.  It  would  not  attempt  to  make  men  think 
upon  the  subject  as  they  should,  and  thus  think  alike,  but 
would  rather  relieve  them  from  the  labor  of  thinking  at  aO. 
Our  demand  was  for  a  cheap  and  easy  system  of  philosophy* 
This  demand  has  been  supplied,  with  what  is  in  fact  no  philoso- 
phy at  all,  but  merely  a  cheap  and  easy  method  of  talking  about 
what  is  not  understood. 

We  know  not  whether  the  comparison  of  the  human  mind  to 
a  sheet  of  white  paper  was  original  with  Locke,  or  whether  he 
adopted  it  from  an  earlier  source.  But  it  is  in  perfect  keeping 
with  his  general  treatment  of  the  subject.    In  hiis  second  book, 

*  Of  ideas  in  General,  and  their  Original,'  he  thus  introduces  it 

*  Let  us  then  suppose  the  mind  to  be,  as  we  say,  white  paper, 
void  of  all  character,  without  any  ideas;  how  comes  it  to  be 
furnished  ?  Whence  comes  it  by  that  vast  store  which  the  busy 
and  boundless  fancy  of  man  has  painted  on  it,  with  an  almost 
endless  variety?'  It  is  not  necessary  for  our  present  purpose  to 
pursue  his  inquiry,  and  examine  the  soundness  of  his  conclusion, 
that  *  extemsJ,  material  things,  as  the  objects  of  sensation,  and 
the  operations  of  our  own  minds  within,  as  the  objects  of 
REFLECTION,  are  the  only  originals  from  whence  all  our  ideoM 
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take  their  beginnings.'  We  wish  to  speak  of  mental  philosophy 
witfa  a  particular  reference  to  its  intimate  connexion  with  the 
science  of  education.  It  will  be  sufficient,  therefore,  to  refer 
simply  to  this  feature  in  the  principles  of  Locke,  without  fol- 
lowing him  into  hb  details.  But  in  order  to  present  it  fuUy  and 
distinctly,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  a  short  extract  or  two. 
In  his  argument  against  the  supposition  that  the  soul  constantly 
thinks  during  sleep,  we  find  the  following  remark. 

'  To  think  often,  and  never  to  retain  it  so  much  as  one  moment^ 
is  a  very  useless  sort  of  thinking ;  and  the  soul  in  such  a  state 
of  thinking,  does  very  little,  if  at  all  excel  that  of  a  looking-glass, 
which  constantly  receives  variety  of  images,  or  ideas,  but  retains 
none;  they  disappear  and  vanish,  and  there  remain  no  footsteps 
of  them ;  the  looking-glass  is  never  the  better  for  such  ideas, 
nor  the  soul  for  such  thoughts.'    p.  80. 

Again,  upon  the  subject  of  the  understanding's  being  passive 
in  the  reception  of  simple  ideas,  we  have  the  following  section. 

'  In  this  part  the  understanding  is  mereij passive;  and  whether 
or  no  it  will  have  these  beginnings,  and  as  it  were  materials  of 
knowledge,  is  not  in  its  own  power.  For  the  objects  of  our 
senses  do,  many  of  them,  obtrude  their  particular  ideas  upon 
our  minds  whether  we  will  or  no ;  and  the  operations  of  our 
minds  will  not  let  us  be  without  at  least  some  obscure  notions 
of  them.  No  man  can  be  wholly  ignorant  of  what  he  does 
when  he  thinks.  These  simple  ideas,  when  offered  to  the  mind, 
the  understanding  can  no  more  refuse  to  have,  nor  alter,  when 
they  are  imprinted,  nor  blot  them  out,  and  make  new  ones  itself, 
than  a  mirror  can  refuse,  alter,  or  obliterate  the  images  or  ideeu 
which  the  objects  set  before  it,  do  therein  produce.  As  the 
bodies  that  surround  us,  do  diversely  affect  our  organs,  the  mind 
is  forced  to  receive  the  impressions,  and  cannot  avoid  the  per- 
ception of  those  ideas  that  are  annexed  to  them.'    p.  80. 

Again; 

*  I  pretend  not  to  teach,  but  to  inquire,  and  therefore  cannot 
bat  confess  here  again,  that  external  and  internal  sensation  are 
the  only  passages  that  I  can  find  of  knowledge  to  the  under- 
standing. These  alone,  as  far  as  I  can  discover,  are  the  windows 
by  which  light  is  let  into  this  dark  room ;  for  methinks  that  the 
understanding  is  not  much  unlike  a  closet  wholly  shut  from 
light,  with  only  some  little  opening  left,  to  let  in  external  visible 
resemblances,  or  ideas  of  things  without;  would  the  pictures 
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coming  into  such  a  dark  room  stay' there,  and  lie  so  orderly  as  to 
be  found  upon  occasion,  it  would  very  much  resemble  the  under- 
standing of  a  man,  in  reference  to  all  objects  of  sight,  and  the 
ideas  of  them.'    pp.  109,  110. 

Now  these  three  comparisons,  though  somewhat  unlike  each 
other,  are  yet,  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  used,  substan- 
tially the  same  ;  and  our  objection  to  each  of  them  is  the  same. 
We  do  not  object  to  the  paper,  because  it  is  too  white,  nor  to 
the  mirror  because  it  is  too  perfectly  polished,  nor  to  the  dark 
room  because  its  contrivance  of  ^  some  Uttle  opening'  is  too 
nicely  finished  and  adapted  to  its  end.  Our  exception  to  the 
comparison,  goes  to  its  substance^  and  not  merely  to  its  coknr 
or  its  form.  It  is  that  the  mind  is  represented  aspaper^  at  a 
mirror,  as  a  dark  closet.  In  this  view  we  lose  all  idea  of 
organization  and  life.  Thus  the  mind,  instead  of  being  regarded 
as  an  organized,  spiritual  substance  in  the  human  form,  as,  in 
fact,  the  man  himself,  does  not  even  make  a  part  of  the  man, 
but  is  merely  a  kind  of  camera  obscura  which  he  carries  about 
within  his  brain,  for  the  reception  of  perspective  delineations. 
The  principal  difference  between  the  human  mind  and  a  com- 
mon show-box  is,  that  the  former  has  the  peculiar  faculty  of 
retaining  the  images  which  it  receives;  while  the  latter,  though 
it  admits  of  an  indefinite  repetition  of  its  representations,  has  no 
power  to  make  the  pictures  *  stay  there,  and  lie  so  orderly  as 
to  be  found  upon  occasion.'  All  the  mind  can  do,  upon  this 
theory,  is  to  retain  what  is  impressed.  Of  course,  in  relation  to 
educadon,  all  that  such  metaphysics  would  teach  is,  that  the 
memory  is  to  be  cultivated.  Indeed  the  memory  is  the  only 
faculty  of  which  the  system  seems  to  take  distinct  cognizance. 

Lest  we  should  be  misunderstood  by  some,  we  observe  that 
we  do  not  intend  to  represent  Mr  Locke  as  unconscious  of 
the  existence  of  any  other  faculties  of  the  mind.  We  have 
already  observed  that  the  system  is  not  calculated  to  exercise  any 
veiy  powerful  influence ;  and  this  may  be  regarded  as  one  of 
its  best  properties.  At  any  rate,  we  are  satisfied  that  such  is 
the Yact,  and  the  first  thing  that  every  msn  does  practically,  is  to 
divest  himself  altogether,  or  as  nearly  as  he  can,  of  what  he  has 
learned  theoreticaBy.  Hence  the  metaphysics  which  we  learn 
at  schools  and  colleges,  is  in  fact  regarded  by  all  as  wholly 
inapplicable  to  the  purposes  of  after  life.  No  one  thinks  of 
carrying  away  with  him  from  school  any  rules  of  logic,  or 
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thought,  or  rationality,  learned  from  his  metaphysical  class^ 
books,  to  guide  his  future  course.  He  knows  that  whatever  of 
mathematics  or  geometry  he  may  learn,  will  prove  as  useful  in 
practice  as  it  is  beautiful  in  theory.  But  unless  his  own  com- 
mon sense  should  teach  him  that  metaphysics,  such  as  he  has 
learned,  are  mere  ingenious  theories  to  talk  about,  mstead  of 
rules  to  think  and  live  by,  he  must  soon  lose  the  reputation  of 
)ssessing  anything  of  this  same  commodity  of  common  sense. 
!o  was  it  with  Locke  himself.  Even  while  writing  his  book 
upon  the  subject,  he  must  have  lived  in  the  daily,  constant 
neglect  and  violation  of  the  principles  which  his  theory  led  him 
to  support.  But  not  so  ii^  relation  to  the  subject  of  education. 
The  child,  who  has  not  yet  hardened  into  manhood,  is  not  sup- 
posed to  possess  this  common  sense.  He  cannot,  as  yet,  become 
his  own  master,  but  must  be  subject  to  rules  and  restraints. 
His  education  must  be  conducted,  in  a  great  measure,  according 
to  some  theory.  And  here  it  is  that  Locke's  system  has  done 
its  mischief.  Though  unable  to  influence  men  m  relation  to 
their  own  practical  operations,  it  has  yet  held  a  place  among 
theories.  And  our  systems  and  modes  of  mstructmg  the  young 
have  partaken  largely  of  the  theoretical.  Though  no  man,  in 
his  senses,  ever  really  supposed  that  his  own  mind  was  like  a 
sheet  of  paper,  and  received  ideas  as  paper  receives  words  and 
pictures,  yet,  in  the  theory  of  education,  men  have  acted  as  if 
they  beKeved  all  this  of  the  child.  They  have  altogether  over- 
looked the  fact  that  the  child  becomes  a  man  simply  by  a 
developement  of  principles  which  may  all  be  said  with  strict 
propriety  to  have  existed  within  him  from  his  birth.  For  con- 
firmation of  these  facts,  we  refer  again  to  the  system  of  education 
as  it  has  heretofore  existed.  We  all  know  that  it  has  been 
in  fact  a  mere  exercise  of  the  memory — substantially  the  whiie 
paper  system,  and  the  whole  object  seems  to  have  been  to  write 
It  closely  over. 

We  are  not  insensible  to  the  recent  improvements  in  the 
systems  of  mstruction,  nor  would  we  retract  anything  which  we 
have  heretofofp  said  in  their  commendation.  But  whSe  we 
admit  that  as  improvements  upon  the  past  they  are  great  and 
important,  we  would  not  encourage  the  notion  that  the  work  is 
perfected.  The  seed  which  is  to  produce, the  crop  is,  as  yet, 
hardly  Scattered  upon  the  earth.  We  would  likewise  have  it 
remembered,  that  our  old  metaphysics  are  yet  retained,  and  are 
as  crude  and  impracticable  as  ever.     Instead  of  aiding  in  this 
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reform  of  abuses,  and  pointing  out  the  true  means  to  so  valuable 
an  end,  the  system  has  stood  up  with  all  its  negative  power,  an 
obstacle  directly  in  the  path ;  and  all  that  has  been  effected, 
has  been  done  in  plain  and  palpable  defiance  of  its  rules  and 
principles.  Yet  something  valuable  has  been  effected.  There 
is  an  indistinct  perception  of  the  true  method  of  instruction. 
It  is  not,  as  yet,  the  sober  conviction  of  men,  but  a  kind  of 
day-dream  which  they  hardly  know  whether  to  take  for  that 
which  is  real  or  imagmary.  Still  much  is  gained  when  it  gets 
to  be  the  language  of  poet^,  that 

*  The  child  is  father  of  the  man.' 

Much  more,  however,  remains  to  be  accomplished,  in  realizmg 
the  vision  which  is  here  shadowed  forth ;  in  adopting  into  our 
philosophy  this  poetic  inspiration,  and  foUowing  it  out  into  aU  its 
legitimate  doctrines,  and  illustrating  and  explaining  them  to  the 
rational  understanding. 

We  do  not  regard  Coleridge  as  having  acconiplished  this 
desideratum,  or  as  having  given  even  the  outlines  ofa  true,  and 
therefore  valuable  system  of  metaphysics.  But  he  is  certainly 
to  be  regarded  as  a  pioneer  in  the  way.  He  has  done  much 
to  remove  the  mbbish  and  prepare  the  foundation.  And  though 
this  is  an  ungrateful  task,  and  much  of  it  uninteresting  to  the 
reader  from  me  indistmctness  of  the  views  it  presents,  and  his 
inability  to  obtain  a  clear  conception  of  the  form  of  the  edifice 
which  is  to  be  erected,  yet  it  is  not  unnecessary  and  useless 
labor;  and  no  one  has  a  claim  to  be  regarded  as  well-read  and 
weH-^dttcated  in  the  science  of  metaphysics,  who  has  not  both 
dipped  into,  and  been  interested  in,  the  writings  of  Coleridge. 
But  it  is  time  to  come  more  direcdy  to  the  point,  and  allow 
Coleridge  to  speak  for  himself.  We  will,  however,  just  premise, 
that  we  claim  no  praise  for  originality  nor  boldness  in  speaking 
lightly  of  the  present  popular  writers  on  metaphysics.  They 
have  been  so  spoken  of  before,  by  more  than  one  of  the  most 
respectable  journals  of  the  day,  and  will  soon  be  altogether 
exploded.  In  Germany,  France,  and  even  in  England,  they 
are  left  behind  by  the  most  eminent  minds  of  th^  age,  as  merely 
darkening  whatever  they  attempt  to  illustrate. 

We  have  some  doubt  whether  Mr  Marsh  has  made  the  most 
judicious  selection  fi'om  the  works  of  Coleridge  for  republication. 
But  however  this  may  be,  the  *  Aids  to  Reflection,'  with  the 
copious  extracts  from  the  author's  other  works  in  the  form  of 
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notes  appended  to  the  volume,  wiU  be  found  suffici^it  to  ccmvey 
a  toleraUy  distinct  idea  of  the  writer,  and,  as  we  hope,  to  jusd^ 
also  the  republication  of  hii?  other  works  entire.  In  our  extracts, 
we  shall  make  no  distinction  between  those  taken  from  these 
different  parts  of  the  volume.  After  what  we  have  already  said, 
it  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  add,  that  Coleridge  is  among  those 
who  lightly  esteem  the  system  of  Locke.  Speaking  of  the 
various  writers  in  defence  of  Christianity  against  the  attacks 
of  infidels,  and  their  want  of  power,  arising  from  their  being 
grounded  in  a  false  philosophy,  Coleridge  has  the  following 
remarks. 

'  We  but  mow  down  the  rank  misgrowth  instead  of  cleansing 
the  soil,  as  long  as  we  ourselves  protect  and  manure,  as  the  pride 
of  our  garden,  a  tree  of  false  knowledge,  which  looks  fair  and 
shewy  and  variegated  with  fruits  not  its  own,  that  hang  from  the 
branches  which  have  at  various  times  been  ingrafted  on  its  stem ; 
but  from  the  roots  of  which  under  ground  the  runners  are  sent 
oft*,  that  shoot  up  at  a  distance  and  bring  forth  the  true  and  na- 
tural crop.  —  I  will  speak  plainly,  though  in  so  doing  I  must  bid 
defiance  to  all  the  flatterers  of  the  folly  and  foolish  self-opinion 
of  the  half-instructed  many.  The  articles  of  our  church,  and 
the  true  principles  of  government  and  social  order,  will  never  be 
effectually  and  consistently  maintained  against  their  antagonists 
till  the  champions  have  themselves  ceased  to  worship  the  same 
Baal  with  their  enemies,  till  they  have  cast  out  the  common  idol 
from  the  recesses  of  their  own  convictions,  and  with  it  the  whole 
service  and  ceremonial  of  Idolism.  While  all  parties  agree  in 
their  abjuration  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  in  their  contemptuous 
neglect  of  the  schoolmen  and  the  scholastic  logic,  without  which 
the  excellent  Selden  (that  genuine  English  mind,  whose  erudi« 
tion,  broad,  deep,  and  manifold  as  it  was,  is  yet  less  remarkable 
than  his  robust,  healthful  common  sense)  affirms  it  (see  his  Table 
Talk)  impossible  for  a  divine  thoroughly  to  comprehend  or  re- 
putably to  defend  the  whole  undiminished  and  unadulterated 
scheme  of  Catholic  faith  :  while  all  alike  pre-assume,  with  Mr 
Locke,  that  the  mind  contains  only  the  reliques  of  the  senses ,  and 
therefore  proceed  with  him  to  explain  the  substance  from  the 
shadow,  the  voice  from  the  echo  :  they  can  but  detect,  each  the 
other's  inconsistencies.'     p.  394. 

We  are  well  aware  that  the  system  of  metaphyacs,  which  we 
esteem  so  lightly,  piuiports  to  be  established  upon  the  Baconian 
principles  of  induction.  And  here  we  find  occasion  to  repeat,  what 
we  have  before  referred  to  in  our  previous  numbers,  that  the  prin- 
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ciples  of  Bacon  have  been  most  grossly  misunderstood  and  mis- 
applied, by  many  who  profess  to  take  them  for  their  guide.  Upcm 
this  pomt  we  are  happy  in  bemg  able  to  adduce  the  high  autoo- 
rity  of  Mr  Marsh  in  favor  of  our  views.  The  following  passage 
is  £rom  his  preliminary  essay,  prefixed  to  the  volume. 

'  I  cannot  but  add,  as  a  matter  of  simple  justice  to  the  ques* 
tion,  that  however  our  prevailing  system  of  philosophizing  may 
have  appealed  to  the  authority  of  Lord  Bacon,  it  needs  but  a  can- 
did examination  of  his  writings,  especially  the  first  part  of  his 
Novum  Organum,  to  be  convinced,  that  such  an  appeal  is  with- 
out  grounds ;  and  that  in  fact  the  fundamental  principles  of  his 
philosophy  are  the  same  with  those  taught  in  this  work.  The 
great  distinction,  especially^  between  the  understanding  and  the 
reason,  is  clearly  and  fully  recognised  ;  and  as  a  philosopher 
he  would  be  far  more  properly  associated  with  Plato  or  even 
Aristotle,  than  with  the  modern  philosophers,  who  have  miscalled 
their  systems  by  bis  name.  For  farther  remarks  on  this  point, 
the  reader  is  requested  to  refer  to  notes  50  and  59.  In  our  own 
times,  moreover,  there  is  abundant  evidence,  whatever  may  be 
thought  of  the  principles  of  this  work  here,  that  the  same  gene- 
ral views  of  philosophy  are  regaining  their  ascendancy  else- 
where. In  Great  Britain  there  are  not  a  few,  who  begin  to 
believe,  that  the  deep  toned  and  sublime  eloquence  of  Cole- 
ridge on  these  great  subjects  may  have  something  to  'claim 
their  attention  besides  a  few  peculiarities  of  language.  At  Paris, 
the  doctrines  of  a  rational  and  spiritual  system  of  philosophy  are 
taught  to  listening  and  admiring  thousands  by  one  of  the  most 
learned  and  eloquent  philosophers  of  the  age  :  and  in  Germany, 
if  I  mistake  not,  the  same  general  views  are  adopted  by  the  se- 
rious friends  of  religious  truth  among  her  great  and  learned 
men.'     pp.  xlvi,  xlvii. 

We  add  also  a  passage  from  Coleridge,  containing  a  concise 
view  of  Plato  and  Lord  Bacon,  and  of  the  distinction  between 
them. 

'  "  The  difference,  or  rather  distinction  between  Plato  and 
Lord  Bacon  is  simply  this :  that  philosophy  being  necessarily 
bi-polar,  Plato  treats  principally  of  the  truth,  as  it  manifests  it- 
self at  the  idecd  pole,  as  the  science  of  intellect  (i.  e.  de  mundo 
intelligibili) ;  while  Bacon  confines  himself,  for  the  most  part, 
to  the  same  truth,  as  it  is  manifested  at  the  other,  or  material 
pole,  as  the  science  of  nature  (i.  e.  de  mundo  sensibili.)  It  is 
as  necessary,  therefore,  that  Plato  should  direct  his  inquiries 
chiefly  to  those  objective  truths  that  exist  in  and  for  the  intellect 
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alone,  the  images  and  representatives  of  which  we  construct  for 
ourselves  by  figure,  number,  and  word ;  as  that  Lord  Bacon 
should  attach  his  main  concern  to  the  truths  which  have  their 
aigoatures  in  nature,  and  which,  (as  he  himself  plainly  and  oflen 
asserts)  may  indeed  be  revealed  to  us  through  and  with,  but 
never  oy  the  senses,  or  the  faculty  of  sense.  Ortherwise,  in- 
deed, instead  of  being  more  objective  than  the  former  (which 
they  are  not  in  any  sense,  both  being  in  this  respect  the  same,) 
they  would  be  less  so,  and  in  fact,  incapable  of  being  insulated 
from  the  '  Idola  tribiis  qus  in  ipsa  natura  humana  fundata  sunt, 
atque  in  ipsa  tribu  seu  gente  hominum :  cum  omnes  percep- 
tiones  tarn  sensus  quam  mentis,  sunt  ex  analogia  hominis  non 
ez  analogia  universi.'  (N.  O.  xli.)  Hence,  too,  it  will  not  sur- 
prise us,  that  Plato  so  often  calls  ideas  living  laws,  in  which 
the  mind  has  its  whole  true  being  and  permanence  ;  or  that  Ba- 
con vice  versa,  names  the  laws  of  nature,  ideas ;  and  represents 
what  we  have,  in  a  former  part  of  this  disquisition,  called  facts 
of  science  and  central  phmomena,  as  signatures,  impressions, 
and  symbols  of  ideas.  A  distinguishable  power  self-affirmed, 
and  seen  in  its  unity  with  the  Eternal  Essence,  is,  according  to 
Plato,  an  idea  :  and  the  discipline,  by  which  the  human  mind 
is  purified  firom  its  idols  (kJWaa,)  and  raised  to  the  contempla- 
tioQ  of  Ideas,  and  thence  to  the  secure  and  ever-progressive, 
though  never-ending,  investigation  of  truth  and  reality  by  sci- 
entific method,  comprehends  what  the  same  philosopher  so  highly 
extols  under  the  title  of  Dialectic.  According  to  Lord  Bacon, 
at  describing  the  same  truth  seen  from  the  opposite  point,  and 
iqyplied  to  natural  philosophy,  an  idea  would  be  defined  as  — 
Intuitio  sive  inventio,  qua  in  perceptione  sensus  non  est  (ut  qusB 
pore  et  sicci  luminis  Intellectioni  est  propria)  idearum  divine 
mentis,  prout  in  creaturis  per  signaturas  suas  sese  patefaciant. 
That  (saith  the  judicious  Hooker)  which  doth  assign  to  each 
thing  the  kind,  that  which  determines  the  force  and  power,  that 
which  doth  appoint  the  form  and  measure  of  working,  the  same 
we  term  a  law."  '    pp.  289,  290. 

To  this  passage  Mr  Marsh  subjoins  the  following  note ;  and 
the  gross  ignorance  of  Plato  which  it  exposes  in  Mr  Stewart,  is, 
upon  common  principles,  altogether  unaccountable.  The  hint 
which  the  closmg  paragraph  contains,  is  well  worthy  the  consi- 
deration of  every  one  who  claims  to  be  a  scholar.  We  have 
heretofore  said  what  we  could  to  induce  men  to  read  Lord  Ba- 
c(m  for  tliemselves. 

'  To  do  justice  to  the  subject  of  the  last  extract  the  whole 
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essay  should  have  been  inserted,  but  much  of  it  would  be  alien 
to  the  main  purpose  of  the  note.  I  trust,  however,  what  is  here 
said  of  the  coincidence  of  the  philosophy  of  Bacon  with  that  of 
Plato,  will  awaken  the  curiosity  of  some  who  have  been  taught 
to  consider  them  as  directly  opposed,  and  lead  them  to  read  all 
that  is  said  upon  this  subject  in  the  Friend,  vol.  3,  Essays  7 
and  8.  If  he  do  so,  or  take  the  pains  to  examine  the  subject  at 
his  leisure  by  comparing  the  works  of  those  great  men,  he  will 
be  convinced,  that  at  least  many  of  the  prevailing  notions,  re- 
specting the  philosophy  of  Plato,  could  have  originated  only  in 
ignorance  or  misrepresentation.  Though  his  works  are  often 
spoken  of,  and  his  doctrines  alluded  to,  by  Stewart,  I  remember 
but  few  instances,  in  which  he  refers  to  particular  passages,  and 
in  these  he  does  it  on  the  authority  of  others.  Now  to  say  no- 
thing of  what  might  be  considered  in  any  man  the  presumption, 
at  least  the  inexpediency,  of  writing  and  publishing  a  work  of 
general  metaphysics,  without  first  becoming  acquainted  with 
works  on  the  subject  so  long  and  widely  celebrated,  as  those  of 
Plato,  it  was  certainly  incumbent  on  him  to  speak  of  what  he 
had  not  read  with  extreme  caution.  That  he  has  not  been  soffi* 
ciently  guarded  in  the  representations  which  he  makes  of  Pla- 
to's doctrines,  is  apparent  even  to  those  who  have  but  a  slight 
acquaintance  with  the  original ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that 
both  he  and  Dr  Reid  entirely  misapprehended  the  general  cha- 
racter of  his  philosophy.  One  of  the  few  references  to  partico- 
lar  passages  is  made,  in  the  beginning  of  his  chapter  on  percep- 
tion, to  the  7th  Book  of  Plato's  Republic,  "  in  which,"  he  says, 
''  he  compares  the  process  of  the  mind  in  perception  to  that  of  a 
person  in  a  cave,  who  sees  not  external  objects  themselves,  but 
only  their  shadows."  Now  let  any  scholar,  who  has  studied 
Bacon's  Novum  Organum,  and  can  construe  a  sentence  of  Greek, 
read  the  passage  referred  to,  and  compare  it  with  the  latter  part 
of  the  6th  Book,  and  he  will  find,  instead  of  a  fanciful  account  of 
the  process  of  perception,  something  indeed  about  a  person  in  a 
cave,  into  which  the  shadows  of  objects  are  thrown,  but  design- 
ed to  illustrate  a  subject  entirely  different.  By  comparing  it 
with  the  Novum  Organum,  he  will  be  convinced,  that  Plato  is 
here  exhibiting  the  difficulties  and  obstructions,  which  the  rea- 
son, r»(,  (lux  intellectus,  lumen  siccum)  finds,  in  its  search  after 
truth  and  in  the  contemplation  of  ideas,  from  the  unreal  pkan^ 
tasms,  and  deceptive  idols,  gtt^Xa,  (idola  tribus,  specus,  fori,  the- 
atri  of  Ld.  Bacon)  of  the  senses  and  the  understanding.  I  refer 
to  this  as  an  instance  merely,  by  which  every  one  may  verify  for 
himself  the  above  charges  of  ignorance  and  misapprehension. 
'  I  have  been  willing  to  dwell  the  longer  on  this  subject,  be- 
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cause  it  is  obviously  one  of  great  practical  importance  to  the 
cause  of  education  among  us.  If  it  be  a  fact,  that  the  system 
of  Plato,  and  that  of  Lord  Bacon,  are  essentially  one  and  the 
same,  and  that  both  have  been  grossly  misapprehended,  while  a 
system  of  superficial  and  idea-less  materialism  has  been  unwar- 
rantably associated  with  the  name  and  authority  of  the  latter,  it 
is  surely  time  for  the  students  in  our  colleges  and  universities 
to  seek  a  knowledge  of  Plato's  ideas,  and  of  Bacon's  knaSy  from 
Plato  and  Lord  Bacon  themselves,  rather  than  from  the  popular 
philosophers  of  the  day.'     pp.  290,  291. 

Obe  of  the  objects  of  Coleridge  is  to  assert  and  define  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  understanding  and  the  reason.  This  he 
deems  of  vast  importance  ;  and  supposes  that  the  confounding 
of  the  terms,  and  the  reduction  of  the  signification  of  reason  to 
that  of  the  mere  understanding,  is  both  the  result  of  a  false  sys- 
tem of  metaphysics,  and  a  great  hindrance  to  the  introduction  of 
a  better  system.  Though  it  is  difficult  to  explain  his  view  of 
the  reason,  in  few  words,  we  make  the  following  extract,  being 
directly  to  the  point. 

'  Take  a  familiar  illustration.  My  sight  and  touch  convey  to 
me  a  certain  impression,  to  which  my  understanding  applies  its 
preconceptions  {conceptus  antecedentes  et  generallissimi)  of  quan- 
tity and  relation,  and  thus  refers  it  to  the  class  and  name  of 
three-cornered  bodies  —  we  will  suppose  it  the  iron  of  a  turf^ 
q»ade.  It  compares  the  sides,  and  finds  that  any  two  measured 
as  one  are  greater  than  the  third  ;  and  according  to  a  law  of  the 
imagination,  there  arises  a  presumption  that  in  all  other  bodies 
of  the  same  figure  (t.  e.  three-cornered  and  equilateral)  the  same 
proportion  exists.  Afler  this,  the  senses  have  been  directed  suc- 
eessively  to  a  number  of  three-cornered  bodies  of  unequal  sides 
—  and  in  these  too  the  same  proportion  has  been  found  without 
exception  till  at  length  it  becomes  a  fkci  of  experience,  ihhi  in.  all 
triangles,  hitherto  seen,  the  two  sides  are  greater  that  the  third  : 
and  there  will  exist  no  ground  or  analogy  for  anticipating  an 
exception  to  a  rule,  generalized  from  so  vast  a  number  of  parti- 
cular instances.  So  far  and  no  farther  could  the  understanding 
carry  us  :  and  as  far  as  this  "  the  faculty,  judging  according  to 
sense,"  conducts  many  of  the  inferior  animals,  if  not  in  the 
same,  yet  instances  analogous  and  fully  equivalent. 

*  The  reason  supersedes  the  whole  process :  and  on  the  first 
conception  presented  by  the  understanding  in  consequence  of 
the  first  sight  of  a  triangular  figure,  of  whatever  sort  it  might 
chance  to  be,  it  affirms  with  an  assurance  incapable  of  future  in- 
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crease,  with  a  perfect  certainty,  that  in  all  possible  triangles  aar 
two  of  the  inclosing  lines  wiU  and  must  be  greater  than  the  third. 
In  short,  understanding  in  its  highest  form  of  experience  re- 
mains commensurate  with  the  experimental  notices  of  the  seDses, 
from  which  it  is  generalized.  Reason,  on  the  other  hand,  either 
predetermines  experience,  or  avails  itself  of  a  past  experience  to 
supersede  its  necessity  in  all  future  time ;  and  affirms  troths 
which  no  sense  could  perceive,  nor  experiment  verify,  nor  expe- 
rience confirm. 

'  Yea,  this  is  the  test  and  character  of  a  truth  so  affirmed,  that 
in  its  own  proper  form  it  is  inconceivable.  For  to  conceive  is  a 
function  of  the  understanding,  which  can  be  exercised  only  OD 
subjects  subordinate  thereto.  And  yet  to  the  forms  of  the  un- 
derstanding all  truth  must  be  reduced,  that  is  to  be  fixed  as  an 
object  of  reflection,  and  to  be  rendered  expressible.  And  here 
we  have  a  second  test  and  sign  of  a  truth  so  affirmed,  that  it  can 
come  forth  out  of  the  moulds  of  the  understanding  only  in  the 
disguise  of  two  contradictory  conceptions,  each  of  which  is  par- 
tially true,  and  the  conjunction  of  both  coUiSeptions  becomes  the 
representative  or  expression  (=the  exponent)  of  a  truth  beyomd 
conception  and  inexpressible.  Examples.  Before  Abraham 
tpas,  I  am.  —  God  is  a  circle  whose  centre  is  everywhere  and  cir- 
cumference nowhere.  —  The  soul  is  all  in  every  part. 

*  If  this  appear  extravagant,  it  is  an  extravagance  which  no 
man  can  indeed  learn  from  another,  but  which  (were  this  possi- 
ble) I  might  have  learnt  from  Plato,  Kepler,  and  Bacon ;  firom 
Luther,  Hooker,  Pascal,  Leibnitz,  and  Fenelon.  But  in  this 
last  paragraph,  I  have,  I  see,  unwittingly  overstepped  my  par- 
pose,  according  to  which  we  were  to  take  reason  as  a  simply  in- 
tellectual power.  Yet  even  as  such,  and  with  all  the  disadvan- 
tage of  a  technical  and  arbitrary  abstraction,  it  has  been  made 
evident — 1.  that  there  is  an  intuition  or  immediate  beholding, 
accompanied  by  a  conviction  of  the  necessity  and  universality  of 
the  truth  so  beheld  not  derived  from  the  senses,  which  intuition, 
when  it  is  construed  by  pure  sense,  gives  birth  to  the  science  of 
mathematics,  and  when  applied  to  objects  supersensuous  or  spi- 
ritual, is  the  organ  of  theology  and  philosophy  ; —and  2.  that 
there  is  likewise  a  reflective  and  discursive  faculty,  or  mediaU 
apprehension,  which,  taken  by  itself  and  uninfluenced  by  the 
former,  depends  on  the  senses  for  the  materials  on  which  it  is 
exercised,  and  is  contained  within  the  sphere  of  the  senses. 
And  this  faculty  it  is,  which,  in  generalizing  the  notices  of  the 
senses,  constitutes  sensible  experience,  and  gives  rise  to  maxioM 
or  rules,  which  may  become  more  and  more  general,  but  can 
never  be  raised  to  universal  verities,  or  beget  a  consciousness  of 
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absolute  certainty ;  though  they  may  be  sufficient  to  extinguish 
mil  doubt  (Putting  revelation  out  of  view,  take  our  first  pro- 
genitor in  the  50th  or  100th  year  of  his  existence.  His  experi- 
ence would  probably  have  freed  him  from  all  doubt,  as  the  sun 
sunk  in  the  horizon,  that  it  would  reappear  the  next  morning. 
But  compare  this  state  of  assurance  with  that  which  the  same 
man  would  have  had  of  the  37th  proposition  of  Euclid,  suppos- 
ing him  like  Pythagoras  to  have  discovered  the  demonstration.) 
Now  is  it  expedient,  I  ask,  or  conformable  to  the  laws  and  pur- 
poses of  laijguage,  to  call  two  so  altogether  disparate  subjects 
by  one  and  the  same  name  ?  Or,  having  two  names  in  our  lan- 
guage, should  we  call  each  of  the  two  diverse  subjects  by  both — 
t.  e.  by  either  name,  as  caprice  might  dictate  ?  If  not,  then  as 
we  have  the  two  words,  reason  and  understanding  (as  indeed 
what  language  of  cultivated  man  has  not  ?)  what  should  prevent 
us  from  appropriating  the  former  to  the  power  distinctive  of  hu- 
manity? We  need  only  place  the  derivatives  from  the  two 
terms  in  opposition  {ex.  gr.  '*  A  and  B  are  both  rational  beings ; 
but  there  is  no  comparison  between  them  in  point  of  inteUi" 
gtmce^^  or  ''  She  always  concludes  rationally,  though  not  a  wo- 
man of  much  understanding  ")  to  see,  that  we  canaot  reverse 
the  order  —  t.  e.  call  the  higher  gift  understanding,  and  the 
lower,  reason.  What  sAou^  prevent  us  —  Tasked.  Alas!  that 
which  has  prevented  us  —  the  cause  of  this  confusion  in  the 
terms  —  is  only  too  obvious  :  viz.  inattention  to  the  momentous 
distinction  in  the  things,  and  (generally)  to  the  duty  and  habit 
recommended  in  the  5th  Introductory  Aphorism  of  this  volume, 
{see  p.  2.)  But  the  cause  of  this,  and  of  all  its  lamentable  ef- 
fects and  subcauses,  ''  false  doctrine,  blindness  of  heart  and 
contempt  of  the  word,''  is  best  declared  by  the  philosophic  apos- 
tle :  ''  they  did  not  like  to  retain  God  in  their  knowledge," 
(Rom.  i.  ^,)  and  though  they  could  not  extinguish  "  the  light 
that  lighteth  every  man,"  and  which  ''  shone  in  the  darkness ; " 
yet  because  the  darkness  could  not  comprehend  the  light,  they 
refused  to  bear  witness  of  the  light,  and  worshipped,  instead,  the 
shaping  mist,  which  the  light /had  drawn  upward  from  the 
ground,  (i.  e.  from  the  mere  animal  nature  and  instinct,)  and 
which  that  light  alone  had  made  visible  (t.  e.  by  super-inducing 
on  the  animal  instinct  the  principle  of  self-consciousness.)'  pp. 
304—306. 

This  distmction  between  reason  and  understanding,  is  re- 
garded by  Coleridge  as  essentia]  to  be  understood,  in  order  to 
have  any  clear  idea  of  the  distinction  between  men  and  brutes. 
And  considering  the  important  post  it  occupies  in  the  system^ 
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we  feel  desirous  of  giving  as  full  an  explanation  of  it  as  possible. 
We  therefore  make  another  extract  from  Mr  Marsh's  prelimi- 
nary essay,  in  which  it  is  very  clearly  stated. 

'  It  must  have  been  observed  by  the  reader  of  the  foregoing 
pages,  that  I  have  used  several  words,  especially  understtxruHng 
and  reason,  in  a  sense  somewhat  diverse  from  their  present  ac- 
ceptation ;  and  the  occasion  of  this  I  suppose  would  be  partly 
understood  from  my  having  already  directed  the  attention  of  the 
reader  to  the  distinction  exhibited  between  these  words  in  the 
work,  and  from  the  remarks  made  on  the  ambiguity' of  the  word 
reason  in  its  common  use.  I  now  proceed  to  remark,  that  the 
ambiguity  spoken  of,  and  the  consequent  perplexity  in  regard  to 
the  use  and  authority  of  reason,  have  arisen  from  the  habit  of 
iising,  since  the  time  of  Locke,  the  terms  understanding  and 
reason  indiscriminately,  and  thus  confounding  a  distinction 
clearly  marked  in  the  philosophy  and  in  the  language  of  Che 
older  writers.  Alas !  had  the  terms  only  been  confounded,  or 
had  we  Buffered  only  an  inconvenient  ambiguity  of  language^ 
there  would  be  comparatively  little  cause  for  earnestness  upon 
the  subject ;  or  had  our  views  of  the  things  signified  by  these 
terms  been  only  partially  confused,  and  had  we  still  retained 
correct  notions  of  our  prerogative,  as  rational  and  spiritual  be- 
ings, the  consequences  might  have  been  less  deplorable.  But 
the  misfortune  is,  that  the  powers  of  understanding  and  reason 
have  not  merely  been  blended  and  confounded  in  the  view  of 
our  philosophy,  the  higher  and  far  more  characteristic,  as  an  es- 
sential constituent  of  our  proper  humanity,  has  been  as  it  were 
obscured  and  hidden  from  our  observation  in  the  inferior  power, 
which  belongs  to  us  in  common  with  the  brutes  that  perish. 
According  to  the  old,  the  more  spiritual,  and  genuine  philoso- 
phy, the  distinguishing  attributes  of  our  humanity  —  that  ''image 
of  God  ''  in  which  man  alone  was  created  of  all  the  dwellers 
upon  earth,  and  in  virtue  of  which  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
this  lower  world,  was  said  to  be  found  in  the  reason  and  free 
will.  But  understanding  these  in  their  strict  and  proper  sense 
and  according  to  the  true  ideas  of  them,  as  contemplated  by  the 
older  metaphysicians,  we  have  literally,  if  the  system  of  Locke 
and  the  popular  philosophy  of  the  day  be  true,  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  of  these  —  neither  reason  nor  free  will.  What 
they  esteemed  the  image  of  God  in  the  soul,  and  considered  as 
distinguishing  us  specifically,  and  so  vastly  too,  above  each  and 
all  of  the  irrational  animals,  is  found,  according  to  this  system, 
to.  have  in  fact  no  real  existence.  The  reality  neither  of  the 
free  will,  nor  of  any  of  those  laws  or  ideas,  which  spring  from, 
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or  rather  constitute,  reason,  can  be  authenticated  by  the  sort  of 
proof  which  is  demanded,  and  wc  jnust  therefore  relinquish  our 
prerogative,  and  take  our  place  with  becoming  humility  among 
our  more  unpretending  companions.  In  the  ascending  series  of 
powers,  enumerated  by  Milton,  with  so  much  philosophical  truth, 
as  well  as  beauty  of  language,  in  the  fifth  book  of  Paradise  Lost, 
he  mentions 

Fancy  and  understanding,  whence  the  soul 
Reason  receives.  And  reason  is  her  being. 
Discursive  or  intuitive. 

But  the  highest  power  here,  that  which  is  the  Being  of  the  soul, 
considered  as  anything  differing  in  kind  from  the  understanding, 
has  no  place  in  our  popular  metaphysics.  Thus  we  have  only 
the  understanding,  **  the  faculty  judging  according  to  sense,"  a 
faculty  of  abstracting  and  generalizing,  of  contrivance  and  fore- 
cast, as  the  highest  of  our  intellectual  powers ;  and  this  we  are 
expressly  taught  belongs  to  us  in  common  with  brutes.  Nay, 
these  views  of  our  essential  being,  consequences  and  all,  are 
adopted  by  men,  whom  one  would  suppose  xeligion,  if  not  phi- 
losophy, should  have  taught  their  utter  inadequateness  to  the 
true  and  essential  constituents  of  our  humanity.  Dr  Paley  tells 
us  in  his  Nat.  Theology,  that  only  "  contrivance,"  a  power  ob- 
viously and  confessedly  belonging  to  brutes,  is  necessary  to  con- 
fiiitute  personality.  His  whole  system  both  of  theology  and 
morals  neither  teaches,  nor  implies,  the  existence  of  any  specific 
difference  either  between  the  understanding  and  reason,  or  be- 
tween nature  and  the  will.  It  does  not  imply  the  existence  of 
any  power  in  man,  which  does  not  obviously  belong  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree  to  irrational  animals.  Dr  Fleming,  another  reve- 
rend prelate  in  the  English  church,  in  his  "  Philosophy  of  Zo- 
ology," maintains  in  express  terms,  that  we  have  no  faculties 
differing  in  kind  from  those  which  belong  to  brutes.  How  many 
other  learned,  and  reverend,  and  wise  men  adopt  the  same  opin- 
ions, I  know  not :  though  these  are  obviously  not  the  peculiar 
views  of  the  individuals,  but  conclusions  resulting  from  the  es- 
sential principles  of  their  system.  If,  then,  there  is  no  better 
system,  if  this  be  the  genuine  philosophy,  and  founded  in  the 
nature  of  things,  there  is  no  help  for  us,  and  we  must  believe  it 
—  if  we  can.  But  most  certainly  it  will  follow,  that  we  ought, 
as  fast  as  the  prejudices  of  education  will  permit,  to  rid  ourselves 
of  certain  notions  of  prerogative,  and  certain  feelings  of  our 
own  superiority,  which  somehow  have  been  strangely  prevalent 
among  our  race.  For  though  we  have  indeed,  according  to  this 
system,   a  little  more   understanding    than    other   animals  — 
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can  abstract  and  generalize  and  forecast  events,  and  the  conse- 
quences of  our  actions,  and  compare  motives  more  skilfully  than 
they  ;  though  we  have  thus  more  knowledge  and  can  circumvent 
them  ;  though  we  have  more  power  and  can  subdue  them  ;  yet, 
as  to  any  distinctive  and  peculiar  characteristic  —  as  to  aiiy^i- 
herent  and  essential  worth,  we  are  after  all  but  little  bettei  — 
though  we  may  be  better  off —  than  our  dogs  and  horses.  There 
is  no  essentisd  difference,  and  we  may  rationally  doubt  —  at 
least  we  might  do  so,  if  by  the  supposition  we  were  rational  be- 
ings —  whether  our  fellow  animals  of  the  kennel  and  the  stall 
are  not  unjustly  deprived  of  certain  personal  rights,  and  whether 
a  dog  charged  with  trespass  may  not  rationally  claim  to  be  tried 
by  a  jury  of  his  peers.  Now  however  trifling  and  ridiculous  this 
may  appear,  I  would  ask  in  truth  and  soberness,  if  it  be  not  a 
fair  and  legitimate  inference  from  the  premises,  and  whether 
the  absurdity  of  the  one  does  not  demonstrate  the  utter  ^sity. 
of  the  other.  And  where,  I  would  beg  to  know,  shall  we  look, 
according  to  the  popular  system  of  philosophy,  for  that ''  image 
of  God  "  in  which  we  are  created  ?  Is  it  a  thing  of  degrees  ? 
and  is  it  simply  because  we  have  something  more  of  the  same 
faculties  which  belong  to  brutes,  that  we  become  the  objects  of 
God's  special  and  fatherly  care,  the  distinguished  objects  of  hit 
providence,  and  the  sole  objects  of  his  grace  ?  —  **  Doth  God  take 
care  for  oxen  ?  "  But  why  not  ? ' 

'  I  assure  my  readers^  that  I  have  no  desire  to  treat  with  disre- 
spect and  contumely  the  opinions  of  great  or  good  men  ;  but  the 
distinction  in  question,  and  the  assertion  and  exhibition  of  the 
higher  prerogatives  ef  reason,  as  an  essential  constituent  of  our 
being,  are  so  vitally  important,  in  my  apprehension,  to  the  forma- 
tion and  support  of  any  rational  system  of  philosophy,  and  —  no 
less  than  the  distinction  before  treated  of —  so  pregnant  of  con- 
sequences to  the  interests  of  truth,  in  morals,  and  religion,  and 
indeed  of  all  truth,  that  mere  opinion  and  the  authority  of  names 
may  well  be  disregarded.  The  discussion,  moreover,  relates  to 
facts,  and  to  such  facts,  too,  as  are  not  to  be  learned  from  the 
instruction,  or  received  on  the  authority,  of  any  man.  They 
must  be  ascertained  by  every  man  for  himself,  by  reflection  upon 
the  processes  and  laws  of  his  own  inward  being,  or  they  are  not 
learned  at  all  to  any  valuable  purpose.  We  do  indeed  find  in 
ourselves  then,  as  no  one  will  deny,  certain  powers  of  intelli- 
gence, which  we  have  abundant  reason  to  believe  the  brutes 
possess  in  common  with  us  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  The 
functions  of  the  understanding,  as  treated  of  in  the  popular  sys- 
tems of  metaphysics,  its  faculties  of  attention,  of  abstraction,  of 
generalization,  the  power  of  forethought  and  contrivance,  of 
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adapting  means  to  ends,  and  the  law  of  association,  may  be^  so 
fiu:  as  we  can  judge,  severally  represented  more  or  less  ade- 
quately in  the  instinctive  intelligence  of  the  higher  orders  of 
brutes.  But,  not  to  anticipate  too  far  a  topic  treated  of  in  the 
worky  do  these,  or  any  and  all  the  faculties  which  we  discover  in 
irrational  animals,  satisfactorily  account  to  a  reflecting  mind  for 
all  the  phenomena,  which  are  presented  to  our  observation  in 
our  own  consciousness  ?  Would  any  supposable  addition  to  the 
degree  merely /of  those  powers  which  we  ascribe  to  brutes  ren« 
der  them  rational  beings,  and  remove  the  sacred  distinction, 
which  law  and  reason  have  sanctioned,  between  things  and  per- 
sons ?  Will  any  such  addition  account  for  our  having  —  what 
the  brute  is  not  supposed  to  have  —  the  pure  ideas  of  the  geo- 
metrician, the  power  of  ideal  construction,  the  intuition  of  geo- 
metrical or  other  necessary  and  universal  truths  ?  Would  it  give 
rise,  in  irrational  animals,  to  a  law  of  moral  rectitude  and  to  con^ 
science  —  to  the  feelings  of  moral  responsibility  and  remorse  ? 
Would  it  awaken  them  to  a  reflective  self-consciousness,  and 
lead  them  to  form  and  contemplate  the  ideas  of  the  soul,  of  free 
win,  of  immortality,  and  of  God.  It  seems  to  me,  that  we  have 
only  to  reflect  for  a  serious  hour  upon  what  we  mean  by  these, 
and  then  to  compare  them  with  our  notion  of  what  belongs  to  a 
brute,  its  inherent  powers  and  their  correlative  objects,  to  feel 
that  they  are  utterly  incompatible  —  that  in  the  possession  of 
these  we  enjoy  a  prerogative,  which  we  cannot  disclaim  without 
a  violation  of  reason,  and  a  voluntary  abasement  of  ourselves  — 
and  that  we  must  therefore  be  possessed  of  some  peculiar  powers 
—  of  some  source  of  ideas  distinct  from  the  understanding,  dif- 
fering in  kind  from  any  and  all  of  those  which  belong  to  us  in 
common  with  inferior  and  irrational  animals.'    pp.  xxxviii — xlii. 

We  have  akeady  observed,  that  we  think  that  Coleridge  has 
failed  in  presenting  any  distinct  system  to  the  reader,  and  also 
in  establishing,  with  clearness  at  least,  the  principles  upon  which 
something  truly  valuable  is  to  be  raised.  But  he  is  a  most  po- 
tent antagonist,  and  cuts  up  error  by  the  roots  when  he  sets 
about  it.  And  this  we  think  to  be  liis  peculiar  fort.  But  from 
Mr  Marsh's  eulogiums  upon  liim,  we  should*  infer  that  he  sees, 
or  at  least,  fancies  that  he  sees  in  him,  something  more  definite 
and  enduring.  The  following  is  the  concluding  paragraph  of 
the  preliminary  essay. 

*  Of  his  general  claims  to  our  regard,  whether  from  exalted 
personal  and  moral  worth,  or  from  the  magnificence  of  his  intel- 
lectual powers,  and  the  vast  extent  and  variety  of  his  accumu- 
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lated  stores  of  knowledge,  I  shall  not  venture  to  speak.  If  it  be 
true  indeed,  that  a  really  great  mind  can  be  worthily  commettd- 
ed,  only  by  those,  who  adequately  both  appreciate  and  compre- 
hend its  greatness,  there  are  few,  who  should  undertake  to  esti- 
mate, and  set  forth  in  appropriate  terms,  the  intellectual  power 
and  moral  worth  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge.  Neither  he,  nor 
the  public,  would  be  benefited  by  such  commendations  as  I 
could  bestow.  The  few  among  us  who  have  read  his  works 
with  the  attention  which  they  deserve,  are  at  no  loss  what  rank 
to  assign  him  among  the  writers  of  the  present  age  ;  to  those 
who  have  not,  any  language,  which  I  might  use,  would  appear 
hyperbolical  and  extravagant.  The  character  and  influence  of 
his  principles  as  a  philosopher,  a  moralist,  and  a  Christian,  and 
of  the  writings  by  which  he  is  enforcing  them,  do  not  ultimately 
depend  upon  the  estimation  in  which  they  may  now  be  held ; 
and  to  posterity  he  may  safely  entrust  those  *^  productive  ideas  " 
and  "  living  words  "  —  those 


« truths  that  wake," 

"  To  perish  never,* 
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the  possession  of  which  will  be  for  their  benefit,  and  connected 
with  which,  in  the  language  of  the  son  of  Sirach,  — ''  His  own 
memorial  shall  not  depart  away,  and  his  name  shall  live  from 
generation  to  generation."  '     p.  liv. 

We  have  not  attempted  to  give  even  the  most  general  princi- 
ples of  a  true  philosophy  of  mind.  Our  object  would  be  gained, 
if  we  could  convince  the  reader  that  they  are  not  to  be  found  in 
the  writings  of  Locke  and  those  of  his  school,  and  at  the  same 
time  revive  some  little  of  the  reverence  in  which  the  ancient 
sages  were  once  held.  We  shall  make  little  progress,  while  we 
remain  so  entirely  satisfied  with  our  present  attainments.  It  is 
useless  to  present  instruction,  while  a  man  is  in  a  state  of  perfect, 
undisturbed  self-complacency.  We  are  constantly  talking  of 
modem  improvements,  modem  discoveries,  and  modern  supe- 
riority. The  sciences  of  astronomy,  of  natural  philosophy,  of 
chemistry,  and  of  geology,  may  ahnost  be  regarded  as  of  modem 
growth.  Even  the  knowledge  of  the  external  form  and  features 
of  this  our  earth,  was  not  till  recently  obtained.  It  is  but  a  little 
more  than  three  centuries  smce  the  Atlantic  was  first  crossed ; 
and  still  less,  since  the  circumnavigation  of  the  earth  demon- 
strated its  spherical  form.  We  claim  to  live  under  the  noontide 
light  of  science,  and  in  the  full  and  common  enjoyment  of  com- 
fbrts  and  blessings,  to  which  the  ancients  were  entire  strangers. 
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We  do  not  wish  to  deny  the  justice  of  these  claims,  nor  to  abate 
one  tittle  from  their  terms,  while  they  are  regarded  as  applicable 
to  external  ol^ects  only.  Here  we  nave  indeed  science  which 
never  dawnea  upon  them.  We  have  too  the  abundant  fruits  of 
this  science,  in  the  form  of  substantial  comforts  and  conven- 
iences. But  yet  the  ancients  have  not  suffered  themselves  to  be 
forgotten.  In  poetry,  and  some  of  the  arts,  they  are  confessedly 
our  superiors.  We  often  speak  too,  though  with  less  distinct- 
ness and  precision,  of  the  beauties  and  richness  of  ancient  lite- 
rature, if  then,  we  are  in  fact  inferior  in  poetry  and  in  some  of 
the  fine  arts,  does  it  argue  no  deficiency  in  those  forms  of  thought 
and  depths  of  feeling,  m  which  these  have  their  origin  ? 

It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  these  things  belong  to  the  taste 
and  the  feelings,  rather  than  to  science  and  thought.  Be  it  so. 
But  suppose  we  go  fix)m  these  matters  to  metaphysics.  Here 
is  a  subject  of  science,  fit  for  the  severest  study.  And  how  do 
we  prove  our  superiority  ?  One  might  suppose,  that  the  con- 
sciousness of  not  having  labored  to  understand  this  subject,  would 
put  our  presumption  to  the  blush.  So  far  as  we  have  know- 
ledge upon  other  subjects,  we  know  the  value,  and  also  the  cost  of 
it.  It  has  not  been  transmitted  down  to  us  from  a  generation  so 
far  back,  that  we  have  lost  the  history  of  its  first  acquisition. 
We  know  that  we  must  individually  labor  for  all  that  we  would 
here  possess.  Do  we  forget  that  this  is  true  of  all  knowledge  ? 
We  smile  at  the  ignorance  of  the  ancient  sages,  upon  subjects,  a 
knowledge  of  which  now  seems  necessary  for  the  commonest 
purposes  of  life.  But  they  did  not  pass  their  days  in  idleness ; 
nor  were  they  strangers  to  study  —  close,  severe,  uninterrupted 
study. .  The  diflference  is  to  be  sought  rather  in  the  different 
objects  pursued  by  them  and  us.  Their  maxim  was, '  know 
thyself;  *  ours,  at  least  practically,  is, '  know  nature.'  We  love 
to  investigate  the  relations  of  things  as  they  exist  in  nature,  to 
contemplate  theories  built  upon  our  experience  and  observation 
of  these  facts,  and  to  live  in  the  excitement  which  the  external 
changes  efiected  by  these  discoveries  is  constantly  producing. 
They  loved  to  retire  within,  and  to  commune  with  the  mysteri- 
ous source  of  thought  and  feeling.  We  traverse  the  seas,  and 
circumnavigate  the  world,  in  search  of  external  sources  of  hap- 
piness and  profit.  They  made  happiness  to  consist  in  living 
well,  and  for  this  purpose  they  studied  and  guarded  the  issues 
of  life,  their  thoughts  and  feelings.  Were  one  of  us  to  meet 
with  one  of  the  ancient  sages,  we  should  doubdess  be  disposed 
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to  laugh  at  his  ignorance  of  nature,  and  to  expect  nothing  en- 
larged or  liberal  from  one  who  supposed  the  earth  to  be  a  flat 
surface,  coextensive  only  with  the  Koraan  empire.  But  should 
he,  in  his  turn,  inquire  into  our  knowledge  of  the  world  within, 
would  not  he  have  cause  for  at  least  equal  surprise  ?  Would  he 
not  indeed  have  ample  reason  for  thinking  that  we  had  made 
our  acquisitions  and  conquests  over  the  natural  world,  at  a  sacri- 
fice of  much  more  than  their  value  ?  We  cannot  close  our  ob- 
servations better  than  with  an  extract  from  Mr  Marsh's  essay. 

'  I  know  it  is  customary  in  this  country,  as  well  as  in  Great 
Britain  —  and  that  too  among  men  from  whom  different  language 
might  be  expected  —  to  affect  either  contempt  or  modesty,  in 
regard  to  all  that  is  more  than  common  place  in  philosophy,  and  • 
especially  '*  Coleridge's  Metaphysics,"  as  '*  too  deep  for  them." 
Now  it  may  not  be  every  man's  duty,  or  in  every  man's  power, 
to  devote  to  such  studies  the  time  and  thought  necessary  to  un- 
derstand the  deep  things  of  philosophy.  But  for  one,  who  pro- 
fesses to  be  a  scholar,  and  to  cherish  a  manly  love  of  truth  for 
the  truth's  sake,  to  object  to  a  system  of  metaphysics  because  it 
is  ''  too  deep  for  him,"  must  be  either  a  disingenuous  insinua- 
tion, that  its  depths  are  not  worth  exploring  —  which  is  more 
than  the  objector  knows  —  or  a  confession,  that — with  all  his 
professed  love  of  truth  and  knowledge  —  he  prefers  to  ''sleep 
after  dinner."  The  misfortune  is,  that  men  have  been  cheated 
into  a  belief,  that  all  philosophy  and  metaphysics  worth  know- 
ing are  contained  in  a  few  volumes,  which  can  be  understood 
with  little  expense  of  thought ;  and  that  they  may  very  well 
spare  themselves  the  vexation  of  trying  to  comprehend  the  depths 
of '*  Coleridge's  Metaphysics."  According  to  the  popular  no- 
tions of  the  day,  it  is  a  very  easy  matter  to  understand  the  phi- 
losophy of  mind.  A  new  work  on  philosophy  is  as  easy  to 
read  as  the  last  new  novel ;  and  superficial,  would-be  scholars, 
who  have  a  very  sensible  horror  at  the  thought  of  studying  alge- 
bra, or  the  doctrine  of  fluxions,  can  yet  go  through  a  course  of 
moral  sciences,  and  know  all  about  the  philosophy  of  the  mind. 

'  Now  why  will  not  men  of  sense,  and  men  who  have  any  just 
pretensions  to  scholarship,  see  that  there  must  of  necessity  be 
gross  sophistry  somewhere  in  any  system  of  metaphysics,  which 
pretends  to  give  us  an  adequate  and  scientific  self-knowledge  — 
to  render  comprehensible  to  us  the  mysterious  laws  of  our  own 
inward  being,  with  less  manly  and  persevering  effort  of  thought 
on  our  part,  than  is  confessedly  required  to  comprehend  the 
simplest  of  those  sciences,  all  of  which  are  but  some  of  the  ph«- 
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nomena,  from  which  the  laws  in  question  are  lobe  inferred? 
Why  will  they  not  see  and  acknowledge  —  what  one  would  sup- 
pose a  moment's  reflection  would  teach  them  —  that  to  attain 
true  self-knowledge  by  reflection  upon  the  objects  of  our  inward 
<M>a6ciousness  —  not  merely  to  understand  the  motives  of  our 
conduct  as  conscientious  Christians,  but  to  know  ourselves  sci- 
entifically as  philosophers  —  must,  of  necessity,  be  the  most  deep 
and  difficult  of  all  our  attainments  in  knowledge  ?  I  trust  that 
what  I  have  already  said  will  be  sufficient  to  expose  the  absurd- 
ity of  objections  against  metaphysics  in  general,  and  do  some- 
thing towards  showing,  that  we  are  in  actual  and  urgent  need  of 
a  system  somewhat  deeper  than  those,  the  contradictions  of 
which  have  not  without  reason  made  the  name  of  philosophy  a 
terror  to  the  friends  of  truth  and  of  religion.  "  False  metaphysics 
can  be  efiectually  counteracted  by  true  metaphysics  alone  ;  and 
if  the  reasoning  be  clear,  solid,  and  pertinent,  the  truth  deduced 
can  never  be  the  less  valuable  on  account  of  the  depth  from 
which  it  may  have  been  drawn.''  It  is  a  fact,  too,  of  great  im- 
portance to  be  kept  in  mind,  in  relation  to  this  subject,  that  in 
the  study  of  ourselves  —  in  attaining  a  knowledge  of  our  own 
being,  there  are  truths  of  vast  concernment,  and  living  at  a 
great  depth,  which  yet  no  man  can  draw  for  another.  However 
the  depth  may  have  been  fathomed,  and  the  same  truth  brought 
up  by  others,  for  a  light  and  a  joy  to  their  own  'minds,  it  must 
still  remain,  and  be  sought  for  by  us,  each  for  himself,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  well.'     pp.  xlix,  1. 


Art.  IL — The  Rivals.  Tracy* s  Ambition.  By  the  Author  of 
*  The  Collegians.'  In  Two  Volumes.  New  York.  J.  and 
J.  Harper.    1830.    12mo. 

The  author  of  'The  CoUegians'  has  recently  published  two 
tales,  called  *  The  Rivals,'  and  *  Tracy's  Ambition.'  They  are 
emphatically  Irish  works ;  employed  successfully  in  describing 
and  represGtiting  Ireland  as  it  actually  is ;  Irish  habits,  persons, 
and  manners.  These  portraitures  are  sketched  widi  equal 
vivacity  and  humor,  not  to  say  wit ;  and  critics  and  reviewers 
bear  testimony  to  their  singular  accuracy.  In  the  *  Rivals ' 
occurs  the  following  account  of  an  Irish  school,  which  seems, 
and  is  said  to  be,  as  true  to  nature  as  if  one  of  them  had  been 
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deputed  to  '  sit  for  its  picture.'  We  do  not  regard  it  as  simply 
amusing ;  for  teachers  of  schools  to  which  the  children  do  not 
come  with  bare  legs,  and  where  they  find  better  seats  than 
great  stones,  may  profit  by  the  example  of  the  poor  Irish 
pedagogue.  That  his  style  of  instruction  is  perfecdy  to  our 
mind,  we  cannot  say;  but  we  believe  better  scholars  would 
leave  our  schools,  and  better  teachers  would  stand  in  them,  if 
the  endeavor  was  more  frequent  to  explain  and  illustrate  the 
lesson,  and  to  make  the  scholar  not  only  understand  the  gram- 
matical construction  and  give  accurately  the  meanmg  of  the 
passages  he  translates,  but  see  and  feel  their  beauty.  Memory 
and  taste  are  two  things,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  direct 
culture  should  not  be  applied  to  both  during  the  whole  course 
of  education. 

'  The  schoolhouse,  at  Glendalough,  was  situated  near  the 
romantic  river  which  flows  between  the  wild  scenery  of  Drumgoff 
and  the  Seven  Churches.  It  was  a  low,  stone  building,  indif- 
ferently thatched ;  the  whole  interior  consisting  of  one  oblong 
room,  floored  with  clay,  and  lighted  by  two  or  three  windows, 
the  panes  of  which  were  patched  with  old  copy-books,  or  alto- 
gether supplanted  by  school-slates.  The  walls  had  once  been 
plastered  and  whitewashed,  but  now  partook  of  that  appearance 
of  dilapidation  which  characterized  the  whole  building.  In 
many  places,  which  yet  remained  uninjured,  the  malign  spirit 
of  Satire  (a  demon  for  whom  the  court  is  not  too  high,  nor  the 
cottage  too  humble)  had  developed  itself  in  sundry  amusing 
and  ingenious  devices.  Here,  with  the  end  of  a  burnt  stick, 
was  traced  the  hideous  outline  of  a  human  profile,  professing  to 
be  a  likeness  of  *'  Tom  Guerin,''  and  here  might  be  seen  the 
"  woful  lamentation,  and  dying  declaration  of  Neddy  Mulcahy," 
while  that  worthy  dangled  in  effigy  firom  a  gallows  overhead. 
In  some  instances,  indeed,  the  village  Hogarth,  with  peculiar  har- 
dihood, seemed  to  have  sketched,  in  a  slight  hit  at  the  Masther," 
the  formidable  Mr  Lenigan  himself  Along  each  wall  were 
placed  a  row  of  large  stones,  the  one  intended  to  furnish  seats 
for  the  boys,  the  other  for  the  girls,  the  decorum  of  Mr  Lenigan's 
establishment  requiring  that  they  should  be  kept  apart  on  ordi- 
nary occasions,  for  Mr  Lenigan,  it  should  be  understood,  had 
not  been  favored  with  any  Pestalozzian  light.  The  only  chair^ 
in  the  whole  establishment,  was  that  which  was  usually  occupied 
by  Mr  Lenigan  himself,  and  a  table  appeared  to  be  a  lu^ry  of 
which  they  were  either  ignorant  or  wholly  regardless.* 

*  *  A  traveller  in  Ireland  who  is  acquainted  with  the  ancient  chronicles  of 
the  country,  must  be  struck  by  the  resemblance  between  the  manners  of  Uie 
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*On  the  morning  after  the  conversation  detailed  in  the  last 
tshapter,  Mr  Lenigan  was  rather  later  than  his  usual  hour  in 
taking  possession  of  the  chair  above  alluded  to.  The  sun  was 
mounting  swiftlj  up  the  heavens.  The  rows  of  stones,  before 
described,  were  already  occupied,  and  the  babble  of  a  hundred 
Toices,  like  the  sound  of  a  bee-hive,  filled  the  house.  Now  and 
then,  a  school  boy,  in  frieze  coat  and  corduroy  trowsers,  with  an 
ink-bottle  dangling  at  his  breast,  a  copy-book,  slate,  Voster,  and 
**  reading-book,"  under  one  arm,  and  a  sod  of  turf  under  the 
other,  dropped  in,  and  took  his  place  upon  the  next  unoccupied 
stone.  A  great  boy,  with  a  huge  slate  in  his  arms,  stood  in  the 
centre  of  the  apartment,  making  a  list  of  all  those  who  were 
guilty  of  any  indecorum  in  the  absence  of  ''  the  Masther." 
Near  the  door  was  a  blazing  turf  fire,  which  the  sharp  autumnal 
winds  already  rendered  agreeable.  In  a  corner  behind  the  door 
lay  a  heap  of  fuel,  formed  by  the  contributions  of  all  the  scholars, 
each  being  obliged  to  bring  one  sod  of  turf  every  day,  and  each 
having  the  privilege  of  sitting  by  the  fire  while  his  own  sod  was 
burning.  Those  who  failed  to  pay  their  tribute  of  fuel  sat  cold 
and  shivering  the  whole  day  long  at  the  farther  end  of  the  room, 
huddling  together  their  bare  and  frost  bitten  toes,  and  casting 
a  longing,  envious  eye  toward  the  peristyle  of  well-marbled  shins 
that  surrounded  the  fire. 

'  Full  in  the  influence  of  the  cherishing  flame,  was  placed 
the  hay-bottomed  chair  that  supported  the  person  of  Mr  Henry 
Lenigan,  when  that  great  man  presided  in  person  in  his  rural 
seminary.  On  his  right  lay  a  close  bush  of  hazel,  of  astonishing 
size,  the  emblem  of  his  authority  and  the  instrument  of  casti- 
gation.  Near  this  was  a  wooden  "  sthroker,"  that  is  to  say,  a 
large  rule  of  smooth  and  polished  deal,  used  for  **  sthroking " 
lines  in  the  copy  book,  and  also  for  "  sthroking  "  the  palms  of 
the  refractory  pupils.  On  the  other  side  lay  a  lofty  heap  of 
copy  books,  which  were  left  there  by  the  boys  and  girls  for  the 
purpose  of  having  their  copies  "sot"  by  '*  ihe  Masther." 

'  About  noon  a  sudden  hush  was  produced  by  the  appearance, 
at  the  open  door,  of  a  young  man  dressed  in  rusty  black,  and. 
with  something  clerical  in  his  costume  and  demeanor.  This 
was  Mr  Lenigan's  classical  assistant ;  for  to  himself  the  volumes 

ancient  and  modern  Iruh  in  their  mode  of  education.  In  that  translation  of 
Stanihurst,  which  Holingshed  admits  into  his  collection,  we  find  the  following 
parage ;  *<  In  their  schools  diey  grovel  upon  couches  of  straw,  their  books  at 
their  noses,  themselves  lie  flat  prostrate,  and  so  they  chant  out  with  a  loud 
voice  their  lessons  by  piecemeal,  repeating  two  or  three  words  thirty  or  forty 
times  together."  Ine  system  of  mnemonics,  described  in  the  last  sentence, 
Is  still  in  vigorous  use.* 
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of  ancient  literature  were  a  fountain  sealed.     Five  or  six  stout 

young  men,  all  of  whom  were  intended  for  learned  professioiuiy 

were  the  only  portion  of  Mr  Lenigan's  scholars  that  aspired  to 

those  lofty  sources  of  information.     At  the  sound  of  the  word 

*'  Virgil ! ''  from  the  lips  of  the  assistant,  the  whole  class  started 

from  their  seats,  and  crowded  round  him,  each  brandishing  a 

smoky  volume  of  the  great  Augustan  poet,  who,  could  he  have 

looked  into  this  Irish  academy,  from  that  part  of  the  infernal 

regions  in  which  he  has  been  placed  by  his  pupil  Dante,  might 

have  been  tempted  to  exclaim  in  the  pathetic  words  of  his 

own  hero ; 

Sunt  hie  etiam  sua  praemia  laudi. 

Sunt  lachryma  i^^rum  et  mentem  mortalia  tangunt. 

* "  Who's  head  ? "  was  the  first  question  proposed  by  the 
assistant,  afler  he  had  thrown  open  the  volume  at  that  part 
marked  as  the  day's  lesson. 

'  *'  Jim  Naughtin,  sir." 

*  "  Well,  Naughtin,  begin.  Gonsther,  consther  •  now,  an'  be 
quick ; 

At  puer  Ascanius  mediis  in  vallibus  acri 

Gaudet  equo ;  jamque  hos  cursu,  jam  preterit  illoe ; 

Spumantemque  dari — 

• "  Go  on,  sir,  why  don't  you  consther  1 " 

'*^  At  puer  Ascanius"  the  person  so  addressed  began,  *'but 
the  boy  Ascanius ;  mediis  in  vallibus,  in  the  middle  o'  the  val- 
leys ;  gaudet,  rejoices." 

* "  Exults,  a  'ra  gal,  exults  is  a  betther  word." 

*  "  Gaudet,  exults ;  acri  equo,  upon  his  bitther  horse." 

* "  Oh,  murther  alive,  his  bitther  horse,  inagh  ?  Erra,  what, 
would  make  a  horse  be  bitther,  Jim?  Sure  tisn't  of  sour  beer 
he's  talkin'  ?  Rejoicin'  upon  a  bitther  horse !  Dear  knows,  what 
a  show  he  was,  what  raison  he  had  for  it !  Acri  equo,  upon  his 
mettlesome  steed,  that's  the  construction." 

*  Jim  proceeded. 

*  *'  Acri  equo,  upon  his  mettlesome  steed ;  jamque,  and  now ; 
prtBterit,  he  goes  beyond  ;  " 

*  *'  Outsthrips,  a-chree." 

*  *'  Preterit,  he  outsthrips ;  hos,  these ;  jamque  illos,  and  now 
those ;  cursu,  in  his  course ;  que,  and ;  optat,  he  longs." 

* "  Very  good,  Jim,  longs  is  a  very  good  word  there,  I  thooght 
you  were  goin'  to  say  wishes.     Did  any  body  tell  you  that  T  " 

*  "  Dickens  a  one,  sir." 
• "  That's  a  good  boy.     Wei!  ?  " 

•  *  Construe,  translate.* 


u 
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Optaiy  he  longs ;  spumantem  aprum,  that  a  foaming  boar ; 
t,  shall  be  given ;  votis,  to  his  desires ;  out  fulvum  Uonem^ 
i>r  that  a  tawny  lion." 

* "  That's  a  good  word,  agin.  Tammy  is  a  good  word ;  betther 
than  yaUow." 

* "  Descendere,  shall  descend ;  numie^  from  the  mountain." 

* "  Now,  boys,  obsenre  the  beauty  o'  the  poet.  There's  great 
nature  in  the  picture  of  the  boy  Ascanius.  Just  the  same  way 
as  we  see  young  Misther  Keiley,  of  the  Grove,  at  the  fox  chase 
the  other  day,  batin'  the  whole  of 'em,  right  an'  lek^jamque  ko$^ 
jamque  iUos,  and  now  Misther  Cleary,  an'  now  Captain  Davis, 
he  outsthripped  in  his  coorse.  A  beautiful  picture,  boys,  there 
IS  in  them  four  lines  of  a  fine  high-blooded  youth.  See  ;  people 
are  always  the  same  ;  times  an'  manners  change,  but  the  heart 
o'  man  is  the  same  now  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Augustus.  But 
consther  your  task,  Jim,  an'  then  I'll  give  you  an'  the  boys  a 
little  commentary  upon  its  beauties." 

*  The  boy  obeyed,  and  read  as  far  zaprcBtexit  nomine  etdpam, 
after  which  the  assistant  proceeded  to  pronounce  his  little  com- 
mentary. Unwilling  to  deprive  the  literary  world  of  any  advan- 
tage which  the  mighty  monarch  of  the  Roman  epopee  may 
derive  from  his  analysis,  we  subjoin  the  speech  without  any 
abridgment. 

* "  Now,  boys,  for  what  I  told  ye.  Them  seventeen  lines  that 
Jim  Naughteen  consthered  this  minute,  contains  at  much  as  fifty 
in  a  modhern  book.  I  pointed  out  to  ye  before  the  picture  of 
Ascanius,  an'  I'll  back  it  again'  the  world  for  nature.  Then 
there's  the  incipient  storm  — 

Interea  magno  miseeri  murmurs  cmhui 
Incipit; 

Erra,  don't  be  talkin',  but  listen  to  that!  There's  a  rumblin'  in 
the  language  like  the  sound  of  comin'  thundher  — * 

— insequitar  eommifU  grandlne  nimbus. 

D'ye  hear  the  change!  D'ye  hear  all  the  S'st  D'ye  hear  'em 
whistlin'?  D'ye  hear  the  black  squall  comin'  up  the  hill  side, 
brushin'  up  the  dust  and  dhry  leaves  off  the  road,  and  hissin* 
through  the  threes  an'  bushes  ?  an'  d'ye  hear  the  hail  dhriven' 
afther,  an'  spattherin'  the  laves,  and  whitenin'  the  face  of  the 
counthry  t  Commista  grandine  nimbus  !  That  I  mightn't  sin, 
but  when  I  read  them  words,  I  gather  my  head  down  between 
my  showldhers,  as  if  it  was  hailin'  a  top  o'  me.  An'  then  the 
sighth  of  all  the  huntin'  party  I  Dido,  an'  the  Throjans,  an'  all 
the  great  coort  ladies,  and  the  Tyrian  companions  scatthered 

v.  8.  YOL*  I.  NO.  ui.  24 
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like  cracked  people  about  the  place,  lookin'  for  shelthery  an' 
peltin'  about  right  and  left,  hether  and  thether,  in  all  directiotia 
for  the  bare  life,  an'  the  floods  swellin'  an'  comin'  thundherin' 
down  in  rivers  from  the  mountains,  an'  all  in  three  lines ; 

£t  Tyrii  comites  paaum,  et  Trojana  juventus, 
Dardaniusaue  nepos  Veneris,  diversa  per  ag^os, 
Tecta  meti  pedere ;  ruunt  de  montibus  amnes. 

And  see  the  beauty  o*  the  poet^  followin'  up  the  character  of 
Ascanius,  he  makes  him  the  last  to  quit  the  field.  First  the 
Tyrtan  comrades !  an  effeminate  race,  that  ran  at  the  sight  of  a 
shower,  as  if  they  were  made  o'  salt,  that  they'd  melt  undher  it, 
and  then  the  Throjan  youth,  lads  that  were  used  to  it,  in  the 
first  book ;  and  last  of  al],  the  spirited  boy  Ascanius  himseli^ 
(Silence  near  the  doore !) 

SpeliincaiD  Dido,  dux  et  Trojanus  eandem, 
Deveniunt ; 

Observe,  boys,  he  no  longer  calls  him,  as  of  old,  the  pius  yEneas, 
only,  dux  Trojanus^  the  Throjan  laidher,  an'  His  he  that  was  the 
laidher,  an'  the  lad  f  see  the  taste  o'  the  poet,  not  to  call  him 
the  pious  i£neas  now,  nor  even  mention  his  name,  as  it  were 
he  was  half  ashamed  of  him  ;  knowin'  well  what  a  lad  he  had  to 
dale  with.  There's  where  Virgil  took  the  crust  out  o'  Homer's 
mouth,  in  the  nateness  of  his  language,  that  you'd  gather  a  part 
o'  the  feelin*  from  the  very  shape  o'  the  line  an*  turn  o'  the 
prosody.  As,  formerly,  when  Dido  was  asking  ^Eneas  concern- 
ing where  he  came  from,  an'  where  he  was  bound  ?  he  makes 


answer ; 


Est  locus,  Hesperiam  Graii  cogDomine  dicunt 
Terra  antiqua,  potens  armis  atque  ubere  glebae. 
Hue  cursus  fuit ; 

And  there  the  line  stops  short,  as  much  as  to  say,  just  as  I  cot 
this  line  short  in  spakin'  to  you,  just  so  our  coorse  was  cut,  in 
going  to  Italy.  The  same  way,  when  Juno  is  vexed  in  talkin' 
o'  the  Throjans,  he  make  her  spake  bad  Latin  to  show  how  mad 
she  is;  (silence!) 

Mene  incepto  desistere  victam. 


Nee  posse  Italii  Teuerorum  avertere  re^ero  ? 
Quippe  vetor  fatis !  Pallasne  exurere  classen 
Argivum,  atque  ipsos  potuit  submergere  ponto. 

So  he  laves  you  to  guess  what  a  passion  she  is  in,  when  he 
makes  her  lave  an  infinitive  mood  without  anything  to  govern  it 
You  can't  attribute  it  to  ignorance,  for  it  would  be  a  dhroll  thing 
in  airnest,  if  Juno,  the  queen  of  all  the  gods,  did'nt  know  a 
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common  rule  in  syntax,  so  that  jou  have  nothing  for  it  but  to 
say  that  she  must  be  in  the  very  moral  of  a  fury.  Such,  boys, 
IB  the  art  o'  poets,  an'  the  janius  o'  languages. 

'  *'  But  I  kept  ye  long  enough.  Go  along  to  ye'er  Greek, 
now,  as  fast  as  ye  can,  an'  rehearse.  An'  as  for  yf ,"  continued 
the  learned  commentator,  turning  to  the  mass  of  English  scholars, 
*'  I  see  one  comin'  over  the  river  that  '11  taich  ye  how  to  behave 
ye'rselves,  as  it  is  a  thing  ye  wo^nt  do  for  me.  Put  up  ye'r 
Virgils,  now,  boys,  an'  out  with  the  Greek,  an'  remember  the 
beauties  I  pointed  out  to  ye,  for  they're  things  that  few  can 
explain  to  ye^  if  ye  haven't  the  luck  to  think  of  'em  ye'rselves." 

'  The  class  separated,  and  a  hundred  anxious  eyes  were  di- 
rected towards  the  open  door.  It  afforded  a  glimpse  of  a  sunny 
green  and  babbling  river,  over  which  Mr  Lcnigan,  followed  by 
his  brother  David,  was  now  observed  in  the  act  of  picking  his 
cautious  way.  At  this  apparition,  a  sudden  change  took  place 
in  the  condition  of  the  entire  school.  Stragglers  flew  to  their 
places,  the  incipient  burst  of  laughter  was  cut  short,  the  growing 
fit  of  rage  was  quelled,  the  uplifted  hand  dropped  harmless  by 
the  side  of  its  owner,  merry  faces  grew  serious,  and  angry  ones 
peaceable,  the  eyes  of  all  seemed  poring  on  their  books,  and  the 
extravagant  uproar  of  the  last  half  hour  was  hushed,  on  a  sud- 
den, into  a  diligent  murmur.  Those  who  were  most  proficient 
in  the  study  of  **  the  Masther's  "  physiognomy,  detected  in  the 
expression  of  his  eyes,  as  he  entered,  and  greeted  his  assistant, 
something  of  a  troubled  and  uneasy  character.  He  took  the  list, 
with  a  severe  countenance,  from  the  hands  of  the  boy  above 
mentioned,  sent  all  those  whose  names  he  found  upon  the  fatal 
record,  to  kneel  down  in  a  corner  until  he  should  find  leisure 
to  *'  hoise  "  them,  and  then  prepared  to  enter  upon  his  daily 
fiinctions.'    pp.  75 — 81. 

'  Seated  in  his  chair,  and  dropping  the  right  leg  over  the  left 
knee,  he  laid  a  copy-book  upon  this  primitive  desk,  and  began 
to  set  the  boys  and  girls  their  head  lines ;  displaying  his  own 
proficiency  in  penmanship,  through  all  the  several  gradations  of 
**  sthrokes,  pothooks-an'-hangers,  large-hand,  round-band,  small^ 
hand,  and  running-hand.''  The  terror,  which  his  first  appear- 
ance had  excited,  dying  away  by  degrees,  the  former  tumult 
began  to  be  renewed,  and  a  din  arose,  in  the  midst  of  which,  the 
voice  of  the  masther  and  his  scholar  were  hardly  distinguishable. 
Occasionally,  cries  of  "  One  here,  sir,  scroodging ! "  ♦  '*  One 
here,  sir,  callin'  nam6s1 "  "  One  here,  sir,  if  you  plase,  runnin' 
out  his  tongue  undher  us,"  and  similar  complaints,  were  heard 
amidst  the  general  rabble.     Mr  Lenigan  never  took  notice  of 

•  *  Crowding.' 
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those  solitary  offences,  but  when  they  became  too  numerous, 
when  the  cup  of  iniquity  seemed  filled  to  the  brtm,  and  the  up* 
roar  was  at  its  height,  it  was  his  wont  suddenly  to  place  the  pea- 
between  his  teeth,  lay  aside  the  copy-book,  seize  the  great  hazel- 
bush  before  described,  and  walk  rapidly  along  the  two  Hues  of 
stones,  lashing  the  bare  legs  and  naked  feet  of  the  young  mis-^ 
creants,  heedless  of  the  yeUs,  groans,  and  shrieks  of  terror  and 
of  anguish,  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  and  ezclaiming,  as  he 

Sroceeded,  in  a  hoarse  and  angry  tone,  "Reharse!  Reharaet 
leharse !  Now  will  ye  heed  me,  now  wiR  ye  reharse?"  Then, 
returning  to  his  seat^  ^mid  the  dying  sounds  of  pain  and  suffer- 
ing, which  still  broke  faintly  from  various  quarters,  he  r^umed 
his  occupations,  enjoying,  like  a  governor-general,  a  peace,  pnK 
cured  by  the  scourge ;  by  involving  the  guilty  and  the  innocent 
in  one  common  affliction.  And  this  Lancasterian  mode  of  cas-^ 
tigation,  Mr  Lenigan  was  in  the  habi^of  repeating  several  times 
in  the  course  of  the  day.'    pp.  82,  83. 

*  It  was  the  custom  at  Lenigan's  academy,  as  it  is  at  most 
Irish  seminaries  of  a  similar  description,  that  no  one  should  be 
permitted  to  leave  the  precincts  of  the  schooWoora  without 
taking  with  them  a  huge  bone,  (the  femur  of  a  horse)  which  lay 
for  that  purpose  in  the  centre  of  the  floor,  and  which,  on  account 
of  the  privilege  of  furlough  which  it  conferred,  wafr  designated 
by  the  name  of  The  Pass.  There  were  many  conveniences 
attending  this  regulation.  It  protected  Mr  Lenigan  firom  the 
annoyance  of  perpetual  applications  for  leave  of  absence,  and 
it  prevented  the  absence  of  more  than  one  at  a  time  from  the 
immediate  sphere  of  the  master's  surveillance.  There  were, 
indeed,  a  few  of  the  grow&  boys,  who  were  already  forward  i» 
their  classes,  who  understood  book-keeping,  compound  interest, 
and  enough  of  geometry  to  demonstrate  the  ass's  bridge,  and 
who,  upon  the  strength  of  their  acquirements,  c(Misfdered  them- 
selves privileged  to  contemn  this  boyish  regulation,  and  to  use 
their  own  discretion  about  studying  in  the  open  air  and  sun*- 
shine,  stretched  along  the  river's  side,  or  under  the  sbeket  eC 
the  sdioo^hoHse.'    pp.  83,  84. 


Art.  in. — Life  of  Jean  Paul  IViederich  Richter. 

Foreign  journals  and  magazines,  particularly  those  of  tbe^ 
eootinent  of  Europe,  are  frequently  enriched  with  biographiee^ 
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of  singular  interest.  The  lives  of  'mat  men  are  related,  in 
Aese  days,  not  as  they  were  wont  to  oe,  but  much  better;  with 
more  spirit,  fulness,  and  accuracy,  more  life  and  power.  Tlie 
eood  of  this  is  not  unmingled ;  for  satire  often,  and  sometimes 
ndsehdbd,  find  in  the  modem  license  of  biography,  excellent 
means  for  the  mfliction  of  excessive  rebuke,  or  the  indulgence 
of  malignant  hostility.  But,  that  biographies  have  become 
thereby  of  much  greater  use  and  value,  cannot  be  questioned ; 
for  they  are  thus  made  to  perform  far  more  effectually  their 
nreat  use,  of  teaching  how  peculiar  characters  are  formed  and 
developed  by  peculiar  circumstances,  and  manifested  in  word 
and  life. 

We  shall,  from  time  to  time,  avail  ourselves  of  wiitings  of 
this  class  in  foreign  works,  and  give  them  to  our  readers,  some- 
times simply  extracting,  and  sometimes  condensing  or  remould- 
me  them.  What  can  be  more  proper  or  pertinent  to  the  science 
ofeducation  than  the  study  of  life  in  act? 

We  give  our  readers,  now,  an  account  of  Richter,  taken  from 
the  ninth  number  of  the  Foreign  Review  (London.)  He  was 
a  German  writer  of  great  celebrity  and  influence ;  and  his 
character  will  be  exhibited  in  the  extracts  which  follow.  We 
diink,  however,  that  the  chief  value  of  this  biography  ccmsists  m 
the  proof  it  ofibis  of  what  may  be  done  without  the  favor  of 
circumstances ;  of  how  much  may  be  accomplished,  and  cer- 
tainly wiU  be,  by  honest,  earnest,  and  resolute  Endeavor,  full 
of  Hope  and  Faith,  in  despite  of  extreme  adversity,  and  of  all 
external  opposition. 

*  It  is  some  six  years  since  the  name  "  Jean  Paul  Friedrich 
Richter "  was  first  printed  with  English  types ;  and  some  six- 
and-forty  since  it  has  stood  emblazoned  and  illuminated  on  all 
troe  literary  indicators  among  the  Germans ;  a  fact,  which,  if 
we  consider  the  history  of  many  a  Kotzebue  and  Chateaubriand, 
within  that  period,  may  confirm  the  old  doctrine,  that  the  best 
celebrity  does  not  always  spread  the  fastest ;  but  rather,  qnite 
contrariwise,  that  as  blown  bladders  are  far  more  easily  carried 
than  metallic  masses,  though  gold  ones,  of  equal  bulk,  so  the 

Caywright,  poetaster,  philosophe,  will  often  pass  triumphantly 
>yond  seas,  while  the  poet  and  philosopher  abide  quietly  at 
home.  Such  is  the  order  of  nature :  a  Spurzheim  flies  from 
Vienna  to  Paris  and  liODdon,  within  the  year  ;  a  Kant,  slowly 
advancing,  may,  perhaps,  reach  us  from  Konigsberg  within  tha 
cantury :  Newton,  merely  to  cross  the  narrow  channel,  required 
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fifty  years ,  Shakspeare,  again,  three  times  as  many.  It  is  true 
there  are  examples  of  an  opposite  sort ;  now  and  then,  by  some 
rare  chance,  a  Goethe,  a  Cervantes,  will  occur  in  literature, 
and  kings  may  laugh  over  Don  Quixote  while  it  is  yet  unfinished, 
and  scenes  from  Werter  be  painted  on  Chinese  tea-cups^  while 
the  author  is  still  a  stripling.  These,  however,  are  not  the  rule, 
but  the  exceptions;  nay,  rightly  interpreted,  the  exceptions 
which  confirm  it.  In  general,  that  sudden  tumultuous  popu- 
larity comes  more  from  partial  delirium  on  both  sides,  than  from 
clear  insight ;  and  is  of  evil  omen  to  all  concerned  with  it.'  p.  1. 

'  Richter  is  by  no  means  a  man  whose  merits,  like  his  singu- 
larities, force  themselves  on  the  general  eye ;  indeed,  without 
great  patience,  and  some  considerable  Catholicism  of  disposition, 
no  reader  is  likely  to  prosper  much  with  him.  He  has  a  fine, 
high,  altogether  unusual  talent ;  and  a  manner  of  expressing 
it  perhaps  still  more  unusual.  He  is  a  humorist  heartily  and 
throughout;  not  only  in  low  provinces  of  thought,  where  this  is 
more  common,  but  in  the  loftiest  provinces,  where  it  is  well-nigh 
unexampled ;  and  thus,  in  wild  sport,  ''  playing  bowls  with  the 
sun  and  moon,''  he  fashions  the  strangest  ideal  world,  which  at 
first  glance  looks  no  better  than  a  chaos.'     p.  2. 

'  He  shows  himself  a  man  of  wonderful  gifts,  and  with,  per- 
haps, a  still  happier  combination  and  adjustment  of  these  ;  in 
whom  Philosophy  and  Poetry  are  not  only  reconciled,  but  blended 
together  into  a  purer  essence,  into  Religion;  who  with  the 
softest,  most  universal  sympathy  for  outward  things,  is  inwardly 
calm,  impregnable ;  holds  on  his  way  through  all  temptations 
and  afflictions,  so  quietly,  yet  so  inflexibly  ;  the  true  literary 
man,  among  a  thousand  false  ones,  the  Apollo  among  neatherds; 
in  one  word,  a  man  understanding  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
living  in  the  midst  of  it,  yet  whose  life  is,  in  some  measure,  an 
heroic  and  devout  one.  No  character  of  this  kind,  we  are  aware, 
is  to  be  formed  without  manifold  and  victorious  struggling  with 
the  world  ;  and  the  narrative  of  such  struggling,  what  little  of 
it  can  be  narrated  and  interpreted,  will  belong  to  the  highest 
species  of  history.'     p.  4. 

'  Richter  was  bom  at  Wonsiedel  in  Baireuth,  the  year  1763 ; 
and  as  his  birth-day  fell  on  the  21st  of  March,  it  was  sometimes 
wittily  said  that  he  and  the  Spring  were  born  together.  He 
himself  mentions  this,  and  with  a  laudable  intention ;  "  This 
epigrammatic  fact,"  says  he,  "that  I  the  Professor  and  the 
Spring  came  into  the  world  together,  I  have  indeed  brought  out 
a  hundred  times  in  conversation,  before  now ;  but  I  fire  it  off 
here  purposely,  like  a  cannon-salute,  for  the  hundred  and  first 
time,  that  so  by  printing  I  may  ever  henceforth,  be  unable  to 
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offer  it  again  as  bonmot'banban,  when,  through  the  printer's  de?il, 
it  has  already  been  presented  to  all  the  world."  Destiny,  he 
seems  to  think,  made  another  witticism  on  him ;  the  word  Richter 
being  appellative  as  well  as  proper,  in  the  German  tongue,  where 
it  signifies  Judge.  His  Christian  name,  Jean  Paul,  which  long 
passed  for  some  freak  of  his  own,  and  a  pseudonym,  he  seems  to 
have  derived  honestly  enough,  from  his  maternal  grandfather, 
Johann  Paul  Kuhn,  a  substantial  cloth-maker,  in  Hof;  only 
translating  the  German  Johann  into  the  French  Jean,  The 
Richters,  for  at  least  two  generations,  had  been  schoolmasters, 
or  very  subaltern  churchmen,  distinguished  for  their  poverty 
and  their  piety  ;  the  grandfather,  it  appears,  is  still  remembered 
in  his  little  circle,  as  a  man  of  quite  remarkable  innoc^ft  and 
holiness ;  '*  In  Neustadt,"  says  his  descendant,  "they  will  show 
you  a  bench  behind  the  organ,  where  he  knelt  on  Sundays,  and 
a  cave  he  had  made  for  himself  in  what  is  called  the  Litt|pOulm, 
where  he  was  wont  to  pray."  Holding,  and  laboriously  di»- 
charging,  three  school  or  church  offices,  his  yearly  income 
scarcely  amounted  to  fifteen  pounds;  '*and  at  this  Hunger- 
fountain,  common  enough  for  Baireuth  school-people,  the  man 
stood  thirtyftve  years  long,  and  cheerfully  drew."  Preferment 
had  been  slow  in  visiting  him ;  but  at  length,  *'  it  came  to  pass/' 
says  Paul,  "just  in  my  birth-year,  that,  on  the  6th  of  August, 
probably  through  special  connexions  with  the  Higher  Powers, 
he  did  obtain  one  of  the  most  important  places ;  in  comparison 
with  which,  truly,  rectorate,  and  town,  and  cave  in  the  Culm- 
berg,  were  well  worth  exchanging;  a  place,  namely,  in  the 
Neustadt  Churchyard.  His  good  wife  had  been  promoted  thither 
twenty  years  before  him.  My  parents  had  taken  me,  an  infant, 
along  with  them  to  his  death-bed.  He  was  iu  the  act  of  depart- 
ing, when  a  clergyman  (as  my  father  has  oflen  told  me)  said  to 
them ;  Now  let  the  old  Jacob  lay  his  hand  on  the  child,  and 
bless  him.  I  was  held  into  the  bed  of  death,  and  he  laid  his 
hand  on  my  head.  Thou  good  old  grandfather!  Oflen  have  I 
thought  of  thy  hand,  blessing  as  it  grew  cold,  —  when  Fate  led 
roe  out  of  dark  hours  into  clearer,  —  and  already  I  can  believe 
in  thy  blessing,  in  this  material  world,  whose  life,  foundation, 
and  essence  is  spirit  1 "  '     pp.  7,  8. 

'  To  our  professor,  as  to  poets  in  general,  the  recollections  of 
childhood  had  always  something  of  an  ideal,  almost  celestial 
character.  Oflen,  in  his  fictions,  he  describes  such  scenes,  with 
a  fond  minuteness ;  nor  is  poverty  any  deadly,  or  even  unwel- 
come ingredient  in  them.  On  the  whole,  it  is  not  by  money,  or 
money's  worth,  that  man  lives  and  has  his  being.  *'  Is  not  God's 
universe  within  our  head^  whether  there  be  a  torn  scull-cap  or  a 
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king's  diadem  without?^*  Let  no  one  imagine  that  Paul's  young 
years  were  unhappy ;  still  less  that  he  looks  back  on  them  in  a 
lachrymose,  sentimental  roadner,  with  the  smallest  symptom 
either  of  boasting  or  whining.  Poverty  of  a  far  sterner  sort  than 
this  would  have  been  a  light  matter  to  him ;  for  a  kind  mother. 
Nature  herself,  had  already  provided  against  it ;  and,  like  ihe 
mother  of  Achilles,  rendered  him  invulnerable  to  outward  things* 
There  was  a  bold,  deep,  joyful  spirit  looking  through  ihose 
young  eyes;  and  to  such  a  spirit,  the  world  has  nothing  poor, 
but  all  is  rich,  and  full  of  loveliness  and  wonder.'     pp.  9,  10. 

'  Richter's  education  was  not  of  a  more  sumptuous  sort  than 
his  board  and  lodging.  Some  disagreement  with  the  school* 
mastar%t  Jodiz  had  induced  th^  parson  to  take  his  sons  from 
school,  and  determine  to  teach  them  himself.  This  determine 
tion  he  executed  faithfully  indeed,  yet  in  the  most  limited  style; 
his  m^od  being  no  Pestalozzian  one,  but  simply  the  old  scheme 
of  task-work  and  force*work,  operating  on  a  Latin  grammar  and 
a  Latin  vocabulary ;  and  the  two  boys  sat  all  day,  and  all  year, 
at  home,  without  other  preceptorial  nourishment  than  getting  by 
heart  long  lists  of  words.  Fritz  learned  honestly  nevertheless, 
and  in  spite  of  his  brother  Adam's  bad  example,  .for  the  rest, 
he  was  totally  destitute  of  books,  except  such  of  his  father's 
theological  ones  as  he  could  come  at  by  stealth ;  these,  for  want 
of  better,  he  eagerly  devoured ;  understanding,  as  he  says,  noth- 
ing whatever  of  their  contents.  With  no  less  impetuosity,  and 
no  less  profit,  he  perused  the  antiquated  sets  of  newspapers, 
which  a  kind  patroness,  the  Lady  von  Plotho,  already  mentioned, 
was  in  the  habit  of  furnishing  to  his  father,  not  in  separate  sheets, 
but  in  sheaves  monthly.  This  was  the  extent  of  his  reading. 
Jodiz  too  was  the  most  sequestered  of  all  hamlets ;  had  neither 
natural  nor  artificial  beauty ;  no  memorable  thing  could  be  seen 
there  in  a  lifetime.  Nevertheless,  under  an  immeasurable  sky, 
and  in  a  quite  wondrous  world  it  did  stand ;  and  glimpses  into 
the  infinite  spaces  of  the  universe,  and  even  into  the  infinite 
spaces  of  man's  soul,  could  be  had  there  as  well  as  elsewhere. 
Fritz  had  his  own  thoughts,  in  spite  of  schoolmasters ;  a  little 
heavenly  seed  of  knowledge,  nay,  of  wisdom,  had  been  laid  in 
h'm,  and  it  was  silently  growing.'     p.  12. 

The  familjr,  always  poor,  became  at  length  miserably  indi» 
gent;  and  Ricbter,  leavmg  his  mother  at  Hoff,  went  to  Leipzig, 
to  try  to  live. 

'  It  was  necessity  as  well  as  choice  that  detached  him  from 
professions ;  he  had  not  the  means  to  enter  any.    Quite  another 
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and  far  more  pressing  set  of  cares  lay  round  him ;  not  how  he 
could  live  easily  in  future  years,  but  how  he  could  live  at  all  in 
the  pxesent,  was  the  grand  question  with  him.  Whatever  it  might 
be  in  regard  to  intellectual  matters,  certainly,  in  regard  to  moral 
matters,  Leipzig  was  his  true  seminary,  where,  with  many  stripes, 
Experience  taught  him  the  wisest  lessons.  It  was  here  that  he 
first  saw  Poverty,  not  in  the  shape  of  Parsimony,  but  in  the  far 
sterner  one  of  actual  Want;  and,  unseen  and  single  handed, 
wrestling  with  Fortune  for  life  or  death,  first  proved  what  a 
rugged,  deep-rooted,  indomitable  strength,  under  such  genial 
softness,  dwelt  in  him.'     p.  16. 

'  In  this  state  of  matters,  the  scarcity  of  Leipzig  could  nowise 
be  supplied  from  the  fulness  of  Hof ;  but  rather  the  two  house- 
holds stood  like  concave  mirrors  reflecting  one  another's  keen 
Hunger  into  a  still  keener  for  both.     What  outlook  was  there 
for  the  poor  philosopher  of  nineteen  7  Even  his  meagre  "  bread 
and  milk  "  could  not  be  had  for  nothing ;  it  became  a  serious 
consideration  for  him  that  the  shoemaker,  who  was  to  sole  his 
boots,  *'  did  not  trust."     Far  from  affording  him  any  sufficient 
monies,  his  straitened  mother  would  willingly  have  made  him 
borrow  for  her  own  wants ;  and  was  incessantly  persuading  him 
to  get  places  for  his  brothers.     Richter  felt,  too,  that  except 
himself,  desolate,  helpless  as  he  was,  those  brothers,  that  old 
mother,  had  no  stay  on  earth.     There  are  men  with  whom  it  is 
as  with  Schiller's  Friedland ;  **  Night  must  it  be  ere  Friedland's 
star  will  beam."    On  this  forsaken  youth  Fortune  seemed  to  have 
let  loose  her  ban-dogs,  and  hungry  Ruin  had  him  in  the  wind ; 
without  was  no  help,  no  counsel :  but  there  lay  a  giant  force 
within ;  and  so  from  the  depths  of  that  sorrow  and  abasement, 
his  better  soul  rose  purified  and  invincible,  like  Hercules  from 
his  long  labors.     A  high,  cheerful  Stoicism  grew  up  in  the  man. 
Poverty,  Pain,  and  all  Evil,  he  learned  to  regard,  not  as  what 
they  seemed,  but  as  what  they  were ;  he  learned  to  despise  them, 
nay,  in  kind  mockery  to  sport  with  them,  as  with  bright-spotted 
wild-beasts  which  he  had  tamed  and   harnessed.     "  What  is 
poverty,"  said  he,  "  who  is  the  man  that  whines  under  it  ?  The 
pain  is  but  as  that  of  piercing  the  ears  is  to  a  maiden,  and  you 
hang  jewels  in  the  wound."     Dark  thoughts  he  had,  but  they 
settled  into  no  abiding  gloom :  **  Sometimes,"  says  Otto,  **  he 
would  wave  his  finger  across  his  brow,  as  if  driving  back  some 
hostile  series  of  ideas ; "  and  farther  complaint  he  did  not  utter.* 
pp.  17,  18. 

*  *  In  bodily  pain  he  was  wont  to  show  the  like  endurance  and  indifference. 
At  one  period  of  his  life,  he  had  violent  headaches,  which  forced  him,  for 
the  sake  of  a  slight  alleviation,  to  keep  his  head  perfectly  erect;  you  might 
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*  "  Evil/'  says  he,  **  is  like  a  nightmare,  the  instant  you  begin 
to  strive  with  it,  to  bestir  yourself,  it  has  already  ended.''    With- 
out farther  parleying,  there  as  he  stood,  Richter  grappled  with 
his  Fate,  and  resolutely  determined  on  self-help.     His  meins^  it 
is  true,  were  of  the  most  unpromising  sort,  yet  the  only  means  he 
had ;  the  writing  of  books !    He  forthwith  commenced  writing 
them.      The  Gronldndische  Prozesse  (Greenland  Lawsuits),  a 
collection  of  satirical  sketches,  full  of  wild,  gay  wit,  and  keen 
insight,  was  composed  in  that  base  environment  of  his,  with  un- 
paid milk-scores  and  unsoled  boots ;   and  even  still  survives^ 
though  the  author,  besides  all  other  disadvantages,  was  then  only 
in  his  nineteenth  year.     But  the  heaviest  part  of  the  business  yet 
remained ;  that  of  finding  a  purchaser  and  publisher.     Richter 
tried  all  Leipzig  with  his  manuscript,  in  vain ;  to  a  man,  with 
that  total  contempt  of  grammar  which  Jedidiah  Clieshbotham 
also  complains  of,  they  **  declined  the  article"     Paul  had  to 
stand  by,  as  so  many  have  done,  and  see  his  sunbeams  weighed 
on  hay-scales,  and  the  hay-balapce  give  no  symptoms  of  moving. 
But  Paul's  heart  moved  as  little  as  the  balance :    Leipzig  being 
now  exhausted,  the  world  was  all  before  him  where  to  try;  he 
had  nothing  for  it,  but  to  search  till  he  found,  or  till  he  died 
searching.     One  Voss,  of  Berlin,  at  length  bestirred  himself; 
accepted,  printed  the  book,  and  even  gave  him  sixteen  louts  dor 
for  it.     What  a  Potosi  was  here !  Paul  determined  to  be  an  author 
henceforth,  and  nothing  but  an  author ;  now  that  his  soul  might 
even  be  kept  in  his  body  by  that  trade.'     pp.  18,  19. 

*  Richter's  next  book  was  soon  ready  ;  but,  in  this  position  of 
affairs,  no  man  would  buy  it.  The  Selection  from  the  Papers  of 
the  Devil,  such  was  its  wonderful  title,  lay  by  him,  on  qnite 
another  principle  than  the  Horatian  one,  for  seven  long  years. 
It  was  in  vain  that  he  exhibited,  and  corresponded,  and  left  no 
stone  unturned  ;  ransacking  the  world  for  a  publisher ;  there  was 
none  anywhere  to  be  met  with.  The  unwearied  Richter  tried 
other  plans.  He  presented  magazine  editors  with  essays,  some 
one  in  ten  of  which  might  be  accepted ;  he  made  joint  stock  with 
certain  provincial  literati  of  the  Hof  district,  who  had  cash,  and 
published  for  themselves ;  he  sometimes  borrowed,  but  was  in 
hot  haste  to  repay  it ;  he  lived  as  the  young  ravens  ;  he  was  often 
in  danger  of  starving.  "The  prisoner's  allowance,"  says  he, 
•'  is  bread  and  water,  but  I  had  only  the  latter."  '     p.  20. 

'  In  1784,  Paul,  who  had  now  determined  on  writing,  with  or 
without  readers,  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  finding  no  furtherance 
in  Leipzig,  but  only  hunger  and  hardship,  bethought  him  that 

see  him  talking  with  a  calm  face,  and  all  his  old  gaiety,  and  only  know  by  this 
posture  that  he  was  suffering.' 
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he  might  as  well  write  in  Hof  beside  his  mother,  as  there.  His 
pablishers,  when  he  had  any,  were  in  other  cities;  and  the  two 
households,  like  two  dying  embers,  might  perhaps  show  some 
feeble  point  of  red  heat  between  them,  if  cunningly  laid  together. 
He  quitted  Leipzig,  aller  a  three  years  residence  there;  and 
fairly  commenced  housekeeping  on  his  own  score.  Probably 
there  is  not  in  the  whole  history  of  literature  any  record  of  a 
literary  establishment  like  this  at  Hof;  so  ruggedly  independent, 
80  simple,  not  to  say  altogether  unfurnished.  Lawsuits  had  now 
done  their  work,  and  the  Widow  Richter,  with  her  family,  was 
living  in  a  '^  house  containing  one  apartment."  Paul  had  no 
books,  except  "twelve  manuscript  volumes  of  excerpts,"  and 
the  considerable  library  which  he  carried  in  his  head ;  with  which 
small  resources,  the  public,  especially  as  he  had  still  no  cue,  could 
Dot  well  see  what  was  to  become  of  him.  Two  great  further- 
ances, however,  he  had,  of  which  the  public  took  no  sufficient 
note;  a  real  head  on  his  shoulders,  not  as  is  more  common,  a 
mere  hat-wearing,  empty  effigies  of  a  head ;  and  the  strangest, 
stoutest,  indeed,  a  quite  noble  heart  within  him.  Here,  then,  he 
could,  as  is  the  duty  of  man,  "  prize  his  existence  more  than  his 
manner  of  existence,"  which  latter  was,  indeed,  easily  enough 
disesteemed.  Come  of  it  what  might,  he  determined,  on  his  own 
strength,  to  try  issues  to  the  uttermost  with  Fortune ;  nay,  while 
fighting  like  a  very  Ajax  against  her,  to  *'  keep  laughing  in  her 
^e  till  she  too  burst  into  laughter,  and  ceased  frowning  at  him." 
He  would  nowise  slacken  in  his  authorship,  therefore,  but  con- 
tinued stubbornly  toiling,  as  at  his  right  work,  let  the  weather  be 
sunny  or  snowy.  For  the  rest.  Poverty  was  written  on  the  posts 
of  his  door,  and  within,  on  every  equipment  of  his  existence ;  he 
that  ran  might  read  in  large  characters,  "Good  Christian  people, 
you  perceive  that  I  have  little  money ;  what  inference  do  you 
draw  from  it?"  So  hung  the  struggle,  and  as  yet  there  were  no 
signs  of  victory  for  Paul.  It  was  not  till  1788  that  he  could  find 
a  publisher  for  his  TeufeU  Papieren;  and  even  then  few  readers. 
But  no  disheartenment  availed  with  him ;  authorship  was  once 
for  all  felt  to  be  his  true  vocation ;  and  by  it  he  was  minded  to 
continue  at  all  hazards.  For  a  short  while,  he  had  been  tutor  in 
some  family,  and  had  again  a  much  more  tempting  offer  of  the 
like  sort,  but  he  refused  it,  purposing  henceforth  to  "  bring  up 
no  children  but  his  own, — his  books,"  let  Famine  say  to  it  what 
she  pleased. 

*"With  his  mother,"  says  Otto,  *^and  at  times  also  with 
several  of  his  brothers,  but  always  with  one,  he  lived  in  a  mean 
house,  which  had  only  a  single  apartment ;  and  this  went  on  even 
when,  —  after  the  appearance  of  the  Miimien, — his  star  began  to 
rise,  ascending  higher  and  higher,  and  never  again  declining.  *** 
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'''As  Paul,  in  the  characters  of  Walt  and  Valt*  (it  is.  his 
direct  statement  in  these  Notes),  meant  to  depict  himself;  so  it 
may  be  remarked,  that  in  the  delineation  of  Lenette,  his  mother 
stood  before  his  mind,  at  the  period  whep  this  down-pressed  and 
humiliated  woman  began  to  gather  heart,  and  raise  herself  up 
again ;  t  seeing  she  could  no  longer  doubt  the  truth  of  his  pre* 
dictions,  that  authorship  must,  and  would  prosper  with  him.  She 
now  the  more  busily,  in  one  and  the  same  room  where  Paul  waa 
writing  and  studying,  managed  the  househould  operations ;  cook-' 
ing,  washing,  scouring,  handhng  the  broom,  and  these  being 
finished,  spinning  cotton.  Of  the  painful  income  earned  by  th» 
latter  employment,  she  kept  a  written  account."     pp.  25—27. 

*  We  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  this  portion  of  Paul's  history^ 
because  we  reckon  it  interesting  in  itself;  and  that  if  the  spec* 
tacle  of  a  great  man  struggling  with  adversity  be  a  fit  one  for 
the  gods  to  look  down  on,  much  more  must  it  be  so  for  mean 
fellow-mortals  to  look  up  to.  For  us  in  literary  England,  abore 
all,  such  conduct  as  Richter's  has  a  peculiar  interest,  in  these 
times  ;  the  interest  of  entire  novelty.  Of  all  literary  phenomena, 
that  of  a  literary  man  daring  to  believe  that  he  is  poor,  may  be 
regarded  as  the  rarest.  Can  a  man  without  capital  actually  open 
his  lips  and  speak  to  mankind  ?  Had  he  no  landed  property,  then  r 
no  connexion  with  the  higher  classes ;  did  he  not  even  keep  a 
gig?  By  these  documents  it  would  appear  so.  This  was  not  a 
nobleman,  nor  gentleman,  nor  gigman ;  j:  but  simply  a  man!  *  p.  27* 

And  so  lived  on,  Jean  Paul  Richter,  for  years;  but  at  last, 
success  dawned  upon  him;  not  however  at  last^  for  he  lived 
until  1825,  enjoying  uninterrupted  prosperity,  and  busied  with 
equally  uninterrupted  employments. 

*  It  appears  that  the  Unsichtbare  Loge  (Invisible  Lodge),  sent 
forth  from  the  Hof  spinning  establishment  in  1793,  was  the  first 

*  <  Oottwalt  aiid  Quoddeutvult,  two  brothers  (see  PauPs  Flegeliahtt)  of 
the  most  opposite  temperaments ;  the  former  a  still,  softhearted,  tearful  enthu- 
siast, the  oUier  a  madcap  Iiumorist,  honest  at  bottom,  but  bursting  out  on  tU 
hands  with  the  strangest  explosions,  speculative  and  practical.' 

t  < "  Quite  up  indeed,  she  could  never  more  rise ;  and  in  silent  humiUty, 
avoiding;  any  loud  expression  of  satisfaction,  she  lived  to  enjoy  with  timorow 
gladness,  the  delight  of  seeing  her  son*s  worth  publicly  recognised,  and  hfe 
acquaintance  sought  by  the  most  influential  men,  and  herself,  too,  honors 
on  this  account,  as  she  had  never  before  been." ' 

t  *  In  Thurteirs  trial  (says  the  Quarterly  Review)  occurred  the  following 
colloquy ;  Q.  "  What  sort  of  person  was  Mr  Weare  ?  A.  He  was  always  s 
respectable  person.    Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  respectable  ?   A.  He  kept  a 

§ig."  Since  then  we  have  seen  a  "  Defensio  Gigmanica,  or  Apology  for 
le  Gigmen  of  Great  Britain,"'  comi>osed  not  without  eloquence,  and  which 
we  hope  one  ilay  to  prevail  on  our  n-iend,  a  man  of  some  whims,  to  give  t» 
the  public.' 
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of  his  works  that  obtained  any  decisive  favor>  A  long  trial  of 
faith ;  for  the  man  had  now  been  besieging  the  literary  citadel 
upwards  of  ten  years,  and  still  no  breach  visible !  With  the 
appearance  of  Hesperus,  another  wondrous  novel ,  which  pro- 
ceeded from  the  same  *'  single  apartment/'  in  1796,  the  siege 
may  be  said  to  have  terminated  by  storm ;  and  Jean  Paul,  whom 
the  most  knew  not  what  in  the  world  to  think  of,  whom  here  and 
there  a  man  of  weak  judgment  had  not  even  scrupled  to  declare 
half-mad,  made  it  universally  indubitable,  that  though  encircled 
with  dusky  vapors,  and  shining  out  only  in  strange  many-hued 
irregular  bursts  of  Hame,  he  was  and  would  be  one  of  the  celes- 
tial luminaries  of  his  day  and  generation.  The  keen  intellectual 
energy  displayed  in  Hesperus,  still  more  the  nobleness  of  mind, 
the  sympathy  with  Nature,  the  warm,  impetuous,  yet  pure  and 
lofty  delineations  of  friendship  and  love ;  in  a  less  degree  perhaps, 
the  wild  boisterous  humor  that  everywhere  prevails  in  it,  secured 
Richter  not  only  admirers,  but  personal  well-wishers  in  all  quar- 
ters of  his  country.'     p.  31. 

We  cannot  easily  find  passages  from  the  works  of  Richter 
short  enough  for  our  purpose,  and  yet  sufficient  to  serve  as 
specimens  of  his  style.  One,  upon  a  remarkable  pleasant  May, 
will  exliibit  perhaps  some  of  liis  peculiarities.  In  the  words  of 
tbe  reviewer,  from  whose  article  we  make  our  quotations, — 

*  In  such  passages,  slight  as  they  are,  we  fancy  an  experienced 
eye  will  trace  some  features  of  originality,  as  well  as  of  uncom- 
monness :  an  open  sense  for  Nature,  a  soft  heart,  a  warm  rich 
fancy,  and  here  and  there  some  undercurrent  of  humor  are  dis- 
tinctly enough  discernible.'     p.  44. 

* "  Such  a  May  as  the  present,  (of  1794),  Nature  has  not  in 
the  memory  of  man  —  begun;  for  this  is  but  the  fifteenth  of  it. 
People  of  reflection  have  long  been  vexed  once  every  year,  that 
our  German  singers  should  indite  May-songs,  since  several  other 
months  deserve  such  a  poetical  night-music  better ;  and  I  my- 
self have  often  gone  so  far  as  to  adopt  the  idiom  of  our  market- 
women,  and  instead  of  May  butter  to  say  June  butter,  as  also 
Jane,  March,  April  songs.  But  thou,  kind  May  of  this  year,  thou 
deservest  to  thyself  all  the  songs  which  were  ever  made  on  thy 
rude  namesake! — By  Heaven!  when  I  now  issue  from  the 
wavering  chequered  acacia-grove  of  the  castle,  in  which  I  am 
writing  this  chapter,  and  come  forth  into  the  broad  living  light, 
and  look  up  to  the  warming  heaven,  and  over  its  earth  budding  out 
beneath  it, — the  Spring  rises  before  me  like  a  vast  full  cloud,  with 
a  splendor  of  blue  and  green.  I  see  the  Sun  standing  amid  roses 
in  the  western  sky,   into  which   he  has  throien  his  ray-brush 
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toheremth  he  has  to-day  been  painting  the  Earth ;  and  when  I 
look  round  a  little  in  our  picture  exhibition,  —  bis  enamelling  iB 
still  hot  on  the  mountains ;  on  the  moist  chalk  of  the  moist  earth, 
the  (lowers,  full  of  sap  colors,  are  laid  out  to  dry,  and  the  forget- 
me-not  with  miniature  colors  ;  under  the  varnish  of  the  streams 
the  skyey  painter  has  pencilled  his  own  eye  ;  and  the  clouds,  like 
a  decoration  painter,  he  has  touched  off  with  wild  outlines,  and 
single  tints ;  and  so  he  stands  at  the  border  of  the  Earth,  and  looks 
back  on  his  stately  Spring,  whose  robe-folds  are  valleys,  whose 
breast-bouquet  is  gardens,  and  whose  blush  is  a  vernal  evening, 
and  who,  when  she  arises,  will  be  —  Summer ! '' '    pp.  42,  43. 

'  We  have  spoken  above,  and  warmly,  of  Jean  Paul's  imagina- 
tion, of  his  high  devout  feeling,  which  it  were  now  a  still  more 
grateful  part  of  our  task  to  exhibit.  But  in  this  also  our  readers 
must  content  themselves  with  some  imperfect  glimpses.  What 
religious  opinions  and  aspirations  he  specially  entertained,  how 
that  noblest  portion  of  man's  interests  represented  itself  in  such 
a  mind,  were  long  to  describe,  did  we  even  know  it  with  cer- 
tainty. He  hints  somewhere  that  ''  the  soul,  which  by  nature 
looks  heavenward,  is  without  a  temple,  in  this  age ; "  in  which 
little  sentence,  the  careful  reader  will  decipher  much. 

' "  But  there  will  come  another  era,"  says  Paul,  "  when  it 
shall  be  light,  and  man  will  awaken  from  his  lofty  dreams,  and 
find  —  his  dreams  still  there,  and  that  nothing  is  gone  save  his 
sleep." '     pp.  46,  47. 

'  A  poet,  and  among  the  highest  of  his  time,  we  must  reckon 
him,  though  he  wrote  no  verses ;  a  philosopher,  though  he  pro- 
mulgated no  systems;  for  on  the  whole  that  *^  Divine  Idea  of  the 
World"  stood  in  clear  ethereal  light  before  his  mind  ;  he  recog- 
nized the  Invisible,  even  under  the  mean  forms  of  these  days, 
and  with  a  high,  strong,  not  uninspired  heart,  strove  to  represent 
it  in  the  Visible,  and  publish  tidings  of  it  to  his  fellow  men.  This 
one  virtue,  the  foundation  of  all  other  virtues,  and  which  a  long 
study  more  and  more  clearly  reveals  to  us  in  Jean  Paul,  will  cover 
far  greater  bins  than  his  were.  It  raises  him  into  quite  another 
sphere  than  that  of  the  thousand  elegant  sweet-singers,  and  cause- 
and-effect  philosophes,  in  his  own  country,  or  in  this;  the  million 
novel-manufacturers,  sketchers,  practical  discoursers,  and  so  forth, 
not  once  reckoned  in.  Such  a  man  we  can  safely  recommend  to 
universal'study ;  and  for  those  who,  in  the  actual  state  of  matters, 
may  the  most  blame  him,  repeat  the  old  maxim ;  ''  What  is 
extraordinary  try  to  look  at  with  your  own  eyes."  '     pp.  51,  52. 
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Art.  IV. — Education  of  Infants. 

The  first  number  of  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Juvenile  Mis- 
cellany, contains  an  account  of  a  remarkable  child,  who  died 
aged  only  two  years  and  five  months,  but  who  had  already  made 
advances  in  knowledge  which  would  not  have  been  discredita- 
ble to  one  of  thrice  his  age.  This  account  cannot  fail  to  be 
read  with  interest.  The  facts  are  such  as  strike  the  heart  and 
the  imagination.  They  are  told,  as  exiiibiting  a  proof  of  the 
usefulness  and  ejfficacy  of  very  early  education,  and  as  furnishing 
a  model  for  such  education,  and  are  related  by  one  who  has  given 
them  all  the  advantage  .of  embellishment  and  eloquent  illustra- 
tion. Nevertheless,  tliis  account  gave  us  pain ;  we  tliought  that 
a  great  mistake — and  a  sad  though  a  common  one  —  pervaded 
both  the  system  of  education  pursued  in  this  case,  and  tlie  state- 
ment of  it.  We  certainly  believe  that  education  cannot  begin 
too  soon,  if  life  and  consciousness  have  begun ;  but  we  cannot 
for  a  moment  admit  that  it  should  be  conducted  as  in  this  in- 
stance. Before  farther  comment,  we  will  introduce  this  '  Bio- 
graphy '  at  length,  sure  that  our  readers  will  find  it  mteresting, 
whether  they  approve  it  or  disapprove. 

*  It  is  not  often  that  the  character  and  habits  of  an  infant, 
whose  existence  is  comprised  in  a  circle  of  less  than  two  and  a 
half  years,  furnish  materials  for  the  biographer.  Yet  I  am  per- 
suaded that  my  readers  will  be  interested  in  the  statement  here 
presented  to  them,  on  the  truth  of  which  they  may  implicitly 
rely.  / 

*  Porter  Brinsmade  was  born  at  Hartford,  (Conn.)  Feb.  28th, 
1827.  His  parents  were  impressed  with  the  belief  that  the  mind 
is  susceptible  of  culture  at  an  earlier  period  than  is  generally 
imagined.  Thus  at  an  age  when  infants  are  considered  but  little 
more  than  pleasing  objects  to  the  eye,  or  toys  for  a  leisure  hour, 
he  was  the  subject  of  instruction  and  discipline.  From  the  age 
of  four  months  his  attention  was  directed  at  fitting  intervals  to 
surrounding  objects,  until  the  names  of  the  articles  of  furniture, 
of  his  own  dress,  and  the  parts  of  his  body  had  become  familiar. 
At  ten  months,  he  commenced  learning  the  alphabet,  by  the  aid 
of  small  blocks  of  wood,  on  which  each  letter  was  separately 
painted.  This  task  was  soon  completed.  Not  that  he  was  able 
at  this  infantine  period  to  utter  the  correspondent  sounds ;  but 
when  a  letter  was  inquired  for,  he  would  produce  it  without  mis- 
take ;  and  if  one  was  placed  in  an  inverted  position  by  any  other 
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hand,  woald  immediately  restore  it  to  its  proper  attitude.  Bj  the 
assistance  of  prints  pasted  on  cards,  he  was  next  taught  the  names 
of  animals  and  birds ;  and  a  comprehensive  system  of  natural  his- 
tory was  judiciously  unfolded  to  his  view.  He  was  encouraged 
to  make  himself  completely  master  of  one  print,  ere  he  was  per- 
mitted to  take  another.  Thus  a  basis  was  laid  for  habits  of  i^ 
plication,  and  the  idle  curiosity  restrained,  with  which  childran 
are  wont  to  wander  from  picture  to  picture.  His  parents  in  shew* 
ing  him  a  landscape,  or  historical  painting,  accustomed  him  to 
regard  every  object,  however  minute,  with  an  accurate  eye,  and 
so  retentive  was  his  memory,  that  what  had  been  thoroughly  im- 
pressed, he  seldom  forgot.  There  were  few  toys  from  which  he 
derived  satisfaction,  but  seemed  to  find  in  pictures  and  books, 
with  the  explanations  which  they  elicited,  his  principal  delight. 
His  careful  treatment  of  books  was  remarkable,  and  a  little  cir- 
cumstance which  occurred  when  he  was  quite  young,  undoubt- 
edly contributed  to  produce  it.  He  had  torn  the  paper  cover  of  a 
small  volume.  His  mother  remarked  upon  it  with  a  serious  coun- 
tenance, and  to  the  members  of  the  family,  as  they  entered,  men- 
tioned what  had  been  done,  in  a  voice  of  sadness.  Presently  his 
lip  quivered,  and  the  tear  glistened  in  his  eye.  The  lesson  had 
been  sufficiently  strong,  and  it  was  necessary  to  comfort  him. 
Afterwards,  expensive  volumes  were  fearlessly  submitted  to  him; 
and  the  most  splendid  English  annuals  sustained  no  injury  from 
his  repeated  examinations. 

'  Geography,  as  exhibited  on  maps,  became  a  favorite  study, 
and  ere  he  had  numbered  his  second  birthday,  I  saw  him  with 
surprise  and  admiration,  point  out  upon  an  atlas,  seas,  rivers, 
lakes,  and  countries,  without  hesitation  or  error. 
*  *  A  short  time  after,  I  found  that  he  had  made  acquaintance 
with  the  rudiments  of  geometry  ;  and  was  continually  increasing 
his  knowledge  of  printed  words,  which,  with  their  definitions,  and 
combination  in  simple  phrases,  were  rapidly  initiating  him  into 
his  native  language.  It  may  possibly  be  imagined,  that  he  was  made 
a  mere  bookworm,  or  might  have  been  naturally  deficient  in  ani- 
mal spirits.  On  the  contrary,  nothing  was  taught  him  by  com- 
pulsion, and  no  child  could  be  more  full  of  happiness.  His  sports, 
his  rambles  in  the  garden,  and  the  demonstrations  of  infantine 
pleasure  were  sweet  to  him.  His  mother  was  his  companion,  his 
playmate,  and  his  instructress.  Deeming  her  child's  mind  of 
more  value  than  any  other  feminine  pursuit  or  enjoyment,  she 
devoted  her  time  to  its  cultivation ;  and  to  her  perseverance,  and 
the  entire  concurrence  of  his  father  in  the  intellectual  system  de- 
vised for  him,  his  uncommon  attainments  may  be  imputed,  more 
than  to  any  peculiar  gift  of  nature.     Still,  I  am  not  prepared  to 
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say,  that  there  was  not  something  originallj  extraordinary  in  his 
capacity  ;  at  least,  I  have  never  seen  his  docility,  application,  and 
retentive  power,  equalled  in  the  early  stages  of  existence.  Por- 
tions of  every  day,  suited  in  their  Tength  to  his  infancy,  were  re- 
gularly devoted  to  the  business  of  instruction.  But  these  were 
often  unconsciously  extended  in  their  limits,  by  his  eager  desire 
to  learn  something  more,  and  the  winning  and  repeated  entreaty 
of  **  Pray,  dear  mother,  teach  Porter,"  was  wont  to  secure  him 
an  additional  indulgence  of  **  line  upon  line,  and  precept  upon 
precept."  His  love  of  knowledge  was  becoming  a  passion ;  still 
there  seemed  no  undue  prominence  of  one  department  of  intellect 
to  the  injury  of  another.  Perception,  understanding,  and  me- 
mory >  advanced  together,  and  seemed  equally  healthful.  His  rea- 
soning powers,  began  also  to  display  themselves.  An  aunt,  who 
at  her  marriage  went  to  reside  in  a  distant  state,  had  wept  much 
at  taking  leave  of  the  family.  He  was  then  so  very  young,  that 
her  grief,  if  noticed  at  all,  it  might  have  been  supposed,  was  soon 
forgotten.  Many  months  after,  when  a  favorite  uncle  took  his 
departure  for  England,  Porter  was  told  that  he  was  going  far  from 
them,  as  his  aunt  had  done.  He  replied,  after  a  moment's  re- 
flection, '*  Aunt  cried  when  she  went  away ;  uncle  did  not  cry;" 
and  comforted  himself  with  the  conclusion,  that  the  separation 
would  therefore  be  less  permanent ;  as  if  his  mind  was  deducing 
with  somewhat  of  mathematical  precision,  the  durations  of  absence 
from  the  degrees  of  sorrow. 

'  He  was  destined  for  a  learned  education ;  a  great  part  of 
which  it  was  deemed  preferable  that  he  should  receive  under  the 
paternal  roof;  and  his  mother  was  preparing  herself  to  become 
an  assistant  to  his  father  in  teaching  him  different  languages.  So 
indefatigable  were  her  attentions  t9  him,  that  she  never  left  him 
to  the  care  of  a  servant ;  and  thus  correct  habits,  and  purity  of 
feeling,  were  preserved  from  contamination.  Among  the  pleasing 
traits  of  character  which  revealed  themselves  in  him,  his  love  of 
home  was  conspicuous.  Though  fond  of  seeing  new  objects,  yet 
home  was  the  spot  most  desirable  to  him.  During  a  journey  to 
New  York,  after  the  completion  of  his  second  year,  where  mu- 
seums, and  every  alluring  curiosity,  were  inspected  by  him  with 
delighted  attention  ;  the  prospect  of  returning  to  his  own  flowers, 
shells,  and  books,  gave  him  inexpressible  joy. 

'  He  also  manifested  great  ardor  of  affection  for  his  parents. 
He  could  form  no  idea  of  happiness,  independent  of  their  pre- 
sence and  participation.  Though  exceedingly  fond  of  seeing 
collections  of  animals,  which  his  knowledge  of  natural  history  led 
him  to  regard  with  peculiar  interest,  he  insisted  that  his  father 
should  take  him  from  the  first  exhibition  of  the  kind  which  he 
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had  ever  witnessed,  and  when  he  was  highly  entertained  by  an 
elephant,  ostrich,  and  some  monkeys ;  because  he  discovered  that 
his  mother  had  withdrawn.  The  attachment  usually  felt  by  chil- 
dren for  the  tender  guides  of  their  infant  hours,  seemed  in  hii 
case  heightened  by  the  consciousness  that  they  were  the  dispen- 
sers of  that  knowledge,  with  whose  love  he  was  smitten.  When 
heaven  was  represented  to  him  as  a  delightful  abode,  and  render- 
ed still  more  alluring  by  the  image  of  a  beloved  and  departed  r^ 
lative,  whom  he  was  taught  to  consider  as  among  its  inhabitants ;. 
he  would  express  his  unwillingness  to  be  removed  there,  unlets 
"  dear  father  and  mother  would  go,  too."  A  grateful  spirit  seemed 
to  mmgle  with  his  filial  affection,  and  moved  him  to  an  expression 
of  thanks  for  every  little  favor.  When  given  only  a  piece  of  bread, 
if  a  few  minutes  happened  to  intervene  between  its  reception  and 
the  customary  acknowledgment,  he  would  inquire,  as  if  troubled 
at  the  omission,  '^  Did  Porter /or^ef  to  thank  mother?"  He  was 
oflen  told  that  to  his  Father  in  Heaven,  he  was  indebted  for  what 
he  most  loved  ;  and  with  an  affecting  earnestness,  and  graceful 
gesture  of  his  little  hand,  would  say,  "  thcmk  God"  At  the  pe- 
riod of  family  devotion,  he  was  early  taught  a  quiet  and  reverent 
deportment,  and  afler  books  became  so  interesting  to  him,  pre- 
ferred to  look  over  when  his  father  read  the  scriptures,  and  to 
have  it  spread  before  him  when  he  knelt  during  the  prayer. 

'  Tt  might  possibly  have  been  feared  that  the  mind,  by  starting 
into  such  sudden  expansion,  would  have  left  the  heart  at  a  di^ 
tance  ;  but  the  germs  of  gentleness  and  virtue  kept  pace  with  the 
growth  of  intellect.  There  was  also  preserved  a  fine  and  fortu- 
nate balance  between  the  mind  and  the  body ;  for  his  physical 
education  had  been  considered  an  important  department  of  pater- 
nal care  and  responsibility.  His  erect  form,  and  expanded  chest, 
revealed  the  rudiments  of  a  good  constitution,  while  his  fair  brow, 
bright  black  eye,  and  playful  smile,  bespoke  that  union  of  health, 
beauty,  and  cheerfulness,  which  never  failed  of  attracting  atten- 
tion. There  was  less  of  light  and  boisterous  mirth  about  him, 
than  is  common  to  children  of  his  age.  His  features  expressed 
rather  a  mild  and  rational  happiness,  than  any  exuberance  of  joy. 
This  might  have  arisen  partly  from  the  circumstance  of  his  hav- 
ing no  young  companion  to  encourage  wild,  or  extravagant  sports; 
but  principally  that  the  pleasures  of  thought  were  so  continually 
resorted  to,  as  to  modify  and  elevate  the  countenance.  His  whole 
appearance  was  that  of  a  healthful,  happy,  and  beautiful  infant, 
in  the  possession  of  a  degree  of  learning  and  intelligence,  to 
which  infancy  has  usually  no  pretensions. 

<  But  it  was  forbidden  us  to  witness  the  result  of  this  interest- 
ing experiment  upon  mind ;  or  to  trace  the  full  developement  of 
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a  bud  whose  unfolding  was  so  wonderful.  An  acute  dysenterj, 
which  prevailed  in  the  neighborhood,  numbered  him  among  its 
▼ictims,  and  after  a  fortnight's  painful  languishing,  he  died  on 
the  1 1th  of  August,  1829,  at  the  age  of  two  years  and  five  months. 

*  I  saw  him  after  the  breath  had  forsaken  him.  He  was  ema- 
ciated—  but  still  lovely.  Fresh  roses  and  orange  flowers  were 
around  his  head,  and  on  his  bosom,  and  a  bud  clasped  in  his 
mowy  hand.  He  seemed  like  one  who  had  suffered,  and  fallen 
asleep,  and  there  lingered  a  peaceful  and  patient  spirit  around  his 
silent,  wasted  lip.  His  mother  was  seated  by  her  dead  son,  pale, 
but  resigned.  She  had  never  been  separated  from  him  since  his 
birth ;  and  she  wished  to  continue  near  him,  till  the  grave  should 
claim  its  own.  The  parents  were  strengthened,  as  true  Chris- 
tians, to  yield  their  only,  their  idolized  one,  to  the  will  of  his  Fa- 
ther in  Heaven.  And  the  anguish  of  their  affliction  was  undoubt- 
edly mitigated  by  the  recollection  that  nothing  in  their  power  had 
been  omitted  to  promote  his  improvement,  and  heighten  his  feli- 
city ;  and  that  his  dwelling  was  now  to  be  where  knowledge  is  no 
longer  gained  by  slow  and  laborious  effort ;  but  where  light  is 
without  cloud,  and  the  pure  soul  freed  from  fetters  of  clay. 

*  This  sketch,  which  was  commenced  for  the  entertainment  of 
youthful  readers,  seems  to  bear  a  moral  for  parents. 

'  Did  they  always  estimate  the  extent  of  their  influence  over 
the  infants  entrusted  to  their  care,  and  bestow  the  same  zealous 
attention  on  their  intellectual  and  moral  culture,  which  they  lavish 
on  their  physical  comfort ;  their  importance  in  the  scale  of  being 
would  be  sooner  evident,  and  their  capacity  for  wisdom  and  true 
happiness,  earlier  awakened  and  nourished.  Especially  would 
mothers^  (to  whose  eye  the  fountains  of  the  mind  and  heart  are 
first  unsealed,)  but  enter  the  vineyard  of  education  while  the 
dews  of  the  morning  are  fresh,  and  amid  their  persevering  toil 
look  ever  for  a  blessing  to  the  God  of  Harvest,  might  they  not 
hope  to  rear  flowers,  such  as  angels  wear  —  and  fruits  that  ripen 
in  Heaven's  unwithering  clime  ? '     pp.  40  —  49. 

It  is  often  said,  in  prose  and  in  poetry>  that  the  mind  in  in- 
fancy is  a  mere  '  tabula  rasa,'  a  blank  sheet,  upon  which  we  can 
write  what  we  will,  and  in  regard  to  which  we  have  nothing  to 
do  but  write;  happily,  nothing  can  be  more  untrue  than  this. 
The  saying  is  based  upon  the  supposition,  that  the  child  is  inert, 
a  mere  plastic  mass,  to  be  moulded  at  pleasure,  and  made  to 
assume  such  forms  as  we  would  have  him  stiffen  into  with  age. 
It  forgets,  or  does  not  know,  that  all  the  man  is  m  the  child ; 
dial  all  the  energies  of  humanity  are  there,  not  m  a  state  of  qui- 
escence, but  in  full  and  unremitted  action,  and  in  as  eflicient 
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action  as  at  any  future  period  ;  that  all  we  can  do,  or  need  do, 
is  to  give  them  aliment  and  direction,  and  that  H  we  give  to  the 
mind  food  not  suited  to  its  appetite  and  digestion,  we  shall  surefy^ 
cripple  its  growth.  We  do  not  wish  to  push  too  far  a  metaphor, 
but  It  is,  in  this  case,  something  more  than  a  metaphor ;  it  b  a 
strict  and  instructive  analogy.  The  powers  by  which  man  acts- 
on  external  things,  are  stronger  in  mature  than  in  early  life ;  but 
the  internal  powers,  those  of  invisible  operation,  by  which  tnaiv 
Eves,  are  strong  in  infancy ;  the  child  can  indeed  do  but  little 
without^  but  xjntJnn  the  sustenance  is  complete,  and  the  princi- 
ple of  life,  of  growtli,  and  repair,  active  and  universal.  Now, 
that  the  man  may  be  healthy  and  strong,  let  this  principle  be  re* 
lied  upon  and  constantly  regarded,  and  the  endeavors  be  limited 
to  a  cooperation  with  it ;  let  the  heahhy  instincts  of  the  child  be 
gratified,  let  him  have  what  he  craves,  let  the  opening  lips  cline: 
to  the  maternal  bosom,  and  when  the  infant  is  too  old  for  milk 
alone,  add  bread,  and  other  simple  food.  Just  so  should  it  be 
with  the  intellectual  infants  The  things  which  are  about  him, 
the  playthings  upon  which  he  voluntarily  fixes  his  attention,  the 
various  objects  upon  which  he  looks  firom  the  window  he  loves 
to  be  held  to,  all  these  things  a&rd  him  the  best  nurture.  These 
are  enough ;  and  while  his  eye  is  bright  and  his  smile  joyous 
with  the  pleasure  of  healthful  existence,  his  mind  will  be  bright 
too.  Amuse,  excite,  and  interest  him,  in  his  own  way,  and  all 
his  faculties  will  be  called  into  exercise,  as  all  his  muscles  are 
alternately  exerted  while  he  tumbles  over  die  carpet  We  have 
no  objection  to  letters  upon  blocks  of  wood,  or  animals  upoD 
cards,  or  historical  prints,  or  play-maps ;  they  are  usefiil  and 
excellent  contrivances,  if  used  aright  j  that  is,  in  our  view  of  the 
subject,  if  they  are  never  forced  upon  the  child ;  if  he  is  permit-' 
ted  to  use  them  at  pleasure  and  as  pleasure,  or  is,  ai  most^  en^ 
couraged  to  play  with  them.  It  should  never  be  forgotten,  that 
every  faculty  of  the  infant,  bodily  and  mental,  is  striving  to  come 
forth  into  action,  and  pressbg  forward  urgently  its  own  deve- 
lopement. 

But  Porter  Brinsmade  *  was  encouraged  ^  —  not  to  play  wid> 
them — but  *  to  make  himself  completely  master  of  one  print, 
ere  he  was  permitted  to  take  another ; '  that  is,  he  was  compelled 
to  study,  by  the  penalty  of  having,  otherwise,  no  change  of  em- 
ployment—  a  grievous  penalty  to  a  child  of  that  age.  Agun, 
*  Thus  was  *  *  the  idle  curiosity  restrained,  with  which  chfl- 
dren  are  wont  to  wander  fi*om  picture  to  picture.'     We  shoold 
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as  soon  think  of  restraining,  in  kindness,  the  idle  curiosity  of  a 
butterfly  flitting  among  its  flowers.  We  regard  tlie  education  of 
this  infant,  as  we  should  have  regarded  his  physical  education, 
if  natural  aliment  had  been  withheld,  and  every  article  of  food 
cooked,  concentrated,  and  seasoned,  and  every  step  directed, 
and  all  the  glancing  motions  of  infancy  regulated,  and  tlie  child 
*  encouraged  to  make  himself  master '  of  every  mode  of  activity 
which  he  attempted  before  he  should  be  permitted  to  change  it 
for  another.  It  is  with  the  intellectual  as  with  the  physical  fa- 
culties of  childhood ;  they  are  pressing  forwards  towards  action 
and  developement,  and  need  not  tonics  and  stimulants,  but  ratlier 
rest  and  protection  from  over  excitement.  A  similar  mistake 
may  occur  in  physical  and  intellectual  education,  and  with  simi- 
lar consequences ;  we  may  undertake  to  do  too  much  ;  we  may 
exceedingly  overrate  our  power,  and,  in  consequence  of  this  mis- 
take, err  greatly  in  the  notion  of  our  duty.  '  Just  as  the  twig  is 
bent,  the  tree's  inclined ; '  but  for  all  that,  no  good  gardener  will 
bend  and  tie  up  all  his  healthy  saplings,  —  for  the  best  thing  he 
can  do,  is  to  keep  them  clear  from  moss  and  supply  them  with 
aliment,  and  let  them  grow.  The  writer  of  this  Biography 
would  hardly  help  forward  the  expansion  of  a  rose  bud  with  her 
fingers,  or  attempt  to  color  its  petals ;  but  she  would  give  it  wa- 
ter and  warmth,  and  let  the  breathing  air  open  it,  and  the  sim 
paint  it,  and  its  own  principles  of  growth  do  their  own  work. 

We  have  said  that  education  cannot  begin  too  soon ;  and  in- 
deed, we  regard  it  as  equally  proper  in  all  stages  of  existence  ; 
the  whole  of  our  life  here  is  but  one  work  of  education.  But  it 
is  peculiarly  necessary,  that  the  instructers  of  the  very  young 
should  be  patient  and  prudent,  as  weU  as  industrious  and  perse- 
vering ;  not  energetic  only,  but  also  humble ;  for  while  energy 
ensures  the  use  of  all  means  to  do  all  that  can  be  done,  humility 
will  teach  how  much  this  is,  and  what  it  is,  and  the  extent  of 
our  power  in  regard  thereto.  Education  which  forgets,  in  word 
or  in  fact,  that  all  developement  or  exercise  of  mind  is  caused 
and  determined  by  principles  which  lie  within  the  mind,  and 
which  derive  from  the  instructer  neither  their  being,  their  power, 
nor  their  character,  must  needs  be  erroneous  and  harmful. 

We  add  some  valuable  remarks  upon  this  subject  from  a  re- 
cent number  of  the  London  Quarterly  Review,  together  with  a 
note  containing  some  striking  facts  concerning  the  physiology  of 
the  brain ;  such  facts  as  must,  one  day,  be  regarded  as  most 
important  guides  and  helps  in  the  science  of  education. 
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'  No  physician  doubts  that  precocious  children,  in  fiftj  cases 
for  one,  are  much  the  worse  for  the  discipline  they  have  under- 
gone. The  mind  seems  to  have  been  strained  and  the  founda- 
tions of  insanity  are  laid.  When  the  studies  of  maturer  yean 
are  stuffed  into  the  head  of  a  child,  people  do  not  reflect  on  the 
anatomical  fact,  that  the  brain  of  an  infant  is  not  the  brain  of  a 
man;  that  the  one  is  confirmed,  and  can  bear  exertion,  —  the 
other  is  growing,  and  requires  repose  ;  —  that  to  force  the  at- 
tention to  abstract  facts  —  to  load  the  memory  with  chronologi- 
cal and  historical  or  scientific  detail  —  in  short,  to  expect  a 
child's  brain  to  bear  with  impunity  the  exertions  of  a  man's  — 
is  just  as  rational  as  it  would  be  to  hazard  the  same  sort  of  ex- 
periment on  its  muscles. 

'  The  first  eight  or  ten  years  of  life,  should  be  devoted  to  the 
education  of  the  heart,  to  the  formation  of  principles,  rather  than 
to  the  acquirement  of  what  is  usually  termed  knowledge.  Na- 
ture herself  points  out  such  a  course ;  for  the  emotions  are  then 
the  liveliest  and  most  easily  moulded,  being  as  yet  unalloyed  by 
passion.  It  is  from  this  source  that  the  mass  of  men  are  here- 
after to  draw  their  sum  of  happiness  or  misery  ;  the  actions  of 
the  immense  majority  are,  under  all  circumstaiices,  determined 
much  more  by  feeling  than  by  reflection ;  in  truth,  life  presents 
an  infinity  of  occasions  where  it  is  essential  to  happiness  that  we 
should  feel  rightly,  very  few  where  it  is  at  all  necessary  that  we 
should  think  profoundly.' 

'  Note.  The  following  anatomical  facts,  selected  from  Wen- 
zel's  celebrated  work  "  De  penitiori  Structura  Cerebri  Hominis 
et  Brutorum,"  show  that,  up  to  the  seventh  year  of  life,  very 
great  changes  are  going  on  in  the  structure  of  the  brain,  and 
demand,  therefore,  the  utmost  attention  not  to  interrupt  them  by 
improper  or  over  excitement ;  just  that  degree  of  exercise  should 
be  given  to  the  brain,  at  this  period,  as  is  necessary  to  its  health, 
and  the  best  is  oral  instruction,  exemplified  by  objects  which 
strike  the  senses.     The  dimensions  of  the  brain  are  as  follows  : 

BRAIir    PROPER. 


Length,  inches. 

At  the  8d  month  af&r  concep- 
tion 1  3-12 
At  birth  4  1-6 
At  the  seventh  year                    6  or  7 
At  the  eightieth  year                  6  or  7 


Breadth,  inchein 

At  the  3d  month  after  concep- 
tion 1 1-18 
At  birth                          3  2-3  to  4  1-2 
At  the  scFenth  year  6  to  6 
At  the  eightieth  year                 6  to  6 


'  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  brain  proper  increases  rather 
more  in  length  and  breadth  during  the  six  months  immediately 
preceding  birth,  than  during  the  first  seven  years  after  birth ; 
that  these  dimensions  arrive  at  their  maximum  at  the  age  of 
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aeven ;  and  that  they  suffer  no  change  during  the  whole  of  after 
life.  The  weight  of  the  whole  brain  arrives  most  commonly  at 
its  maximum  at  the  age  of  three  years,  and  remains  without  di- 
minution the  whole  of  after  life.' 


Art.  V. —  Conversations  on  Vegetable  Physiology ;  compre- 
hending the  Elements  of  Botany ,  with  their  Application  to 
Agriculture.  By  the  Author  of  *  Conversations  on  Che- 
mistry,' *  Natural  Philosophy,'  fcc,  fcc.  With  Copperplate 
Engravings.  New  York.  G.  and  C.  and  H.  Carvill.  1830. 
12mo.  pp.354. 

There  is  in  this  volume  a  mass  of  mteresting  facts  on  the 
subject  of  botany,  which  a  novice  in  the  study  may  read  and 
understand.  Though  the  arrangement  is  not  that  which  would 
be  chosen  for  those  skilled  in  the  science,  it  is  perhaps  better 
for  those  for  whom  it  is  intended.  The  form  of  a  conversation 
is  fitted  to  make  instruction  amusing,  and  the  dialogue  is  man- 
aged with  art.  Those  who  read  only  to  pass  lime,  might  read 
the  book  witli  pleasure,  and  rise  from  it  with  a  better  knowledge 
of  botany,  &c,  than  such  minds  could  in  any  other  way  acquire. 
The  explanations  are  so  very  plain,  tliat  a  slight  knowledge  of 
tecimicak  is  sufficient,  and  the  illustrations  are  all  of  a  familiar 
kind,  and  drawn  from  so  many  sources,  that  much  may  be 
learned  from  the  book  besides  botany.  *  To  show  the  manner  in 
which  the  principles  are  set  fortli,  we  make  a  single  extract. 

'Emily. — The  mimosa,  or  sensitive  plant,  Mrs  B.,  when  it 
shrinks  from  the  touch,  wears  a  strong  appearance  of  sensibility. 

'  Mrs  B.  —  Yet  1  should  doubt  whether  it  is  anything  more 
than  appearance.  Some  ingenious  experiments  have,  indeed, 
been  recently  made,  which  tend  to  favor  the  opinion  that  plants 
may  be  endowed  with  a  species  of  sensibility ;  and  seem  to  ren- 
der it  not  improbable,  that  there  may  exist  in  plants  something 
corresponding  with  the  nervous  system  in  animals. 

'  Caroline.  —  The  sensitive  plant  would  theu,  no  doubt,  be  a 
nervous  fine  lady  at  the  court  of  Flora.  But,  pray,  of  what  nature 
were  these  experiments  7 

'  Mrs  B.  —  There  are  certain  vegetable  poisons,  such  as  nux 
vomica,  laurel  water,  belladonna,  hemlock,  and  several  others, 
which  are  known  to  destroy  life  in  animals,  not  by  affecting  the 
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stomach,  but  merely  by  acting  on  the  nerrous  system.  These 
poisons  were  severally  administered  to  different  plants,  either  by 
watering  them  with,  or  steeping  their  roots  in,  infusions  of  these 
poisons.  The  universal  effect  was,  to  produce  a  sort  of  spasmodic 
action  in  the  leaves,  which  either  shrunk  or  curled  themselves  up; 
and,  after  exhibiting  various  symptoms  of  irritability  during  a 
short  time,  became  flaccid,  and  the  plant  in  the  course  of  a  few 
hours  died. 

'  Emily.  —  I  should  have  been  curious  to  have  seen  an  experi-* 
mcnt  of  this  nature  tried  on  the  sensitive  plant. 

*  Mrs  B.  —  It  was  done.  Two  or  three  drops  of  prnssic  acid, 
which,  you  know,  is  a  most  powerful  poison,  were  poured  upon  a 
sensitive  plant :  the  leaflets  closed  and  opened  again  at  the  end  of 
a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  but  they  did  not  regain  their  sensitiveness 
for  at  least  six  or  eight  hours.  When  we  see  plants  thus  acted 
upon  by  vegetable  poisons,  which  are  known  to  be  incapable  of 
destroying  the  animal  fibre,  or  of  injuring  the  frame  but  through 
the  medium  of  the  nerves,  we  may  be  led  to  suppose,  that  certain 
organs  may  exist  in  plants  with  which  we  are  totally  unacquaint- 
ed, and  which  bear  some  analogy  to  the  nervous  system  in  ani- 
mals. 

'  It  is  certain  that  plants  possess  a  power  of  irritability  or  con* 
tractibility ;  for  it  is  by  alternate  contractions  and  dilatations  of  the 
vessels,  that  they  propel  the  juices  which  rise  within  them.  Here 
is  a  slip  of  elder :  when  I  cut  it  in  two,  the  fluid  continues  oozing 
from  both  of  the  separated  parts ;  were  there  no  action  going  on 
within  the  stem,  only  a  single  drop  would  flow  out  at  each  orifice. 
There  are  some  flowers,  such  as  those  of  the  barberry,  whose  sta- 
mens will  bend  and  fold  over  the  pistil,  if  the  latter  bo  pricked 
with  a  needle  ;  and  there  is  one  instance  of  a  plant  whose  leaves 
move  without  any  assignable  cause  :  this  is  the  Hedysarum 
gyrans,  which  grows  only  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges ;  it  has 
three  leaflets  on  each  footstalk,  all  of  which  are  in  constant  irre« 
gular  motion. 

'  Emily.  —  I  recollect  seeing  a  plant  called  Sundew  (Drosera^) 
the  leaves  of  which,  near  the  root,  are  covered  with  bristles  be- 
dewed with  a  sticky  juice.  If  a  fly  settles  on  the  upper  surface  of 
the  leaf,  it  is  at  first  detained  by  this  clammy  liquid,  and  then  the 
leaf  closes,  and  holds  it  fast  till  it  dies. 

'  Mrs  B.  —  The  Dwrusa  muscipula  affords  another  example  of 
the  same  kind  :  it  grows  in  the  marshes  of  South  Carolina.  Its 
irritability  is  so  great,  that  an  insect  which  settles  on  it  is  gene- 
rally crushed  to  death  by  the  collapsing  of  the  two  sides  of  the 
leaf,  which,  like  that  of  the  Drosera,  is  armed  with  bristles. 

^  Caroline.  —  But  all  plants  are  endued  with  some  degree  of 
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irrttabilitj,  if  you  will  not  admit  of  sensibility ;  for  we  know  thai, 
IB  general,  their  leaves  tiim  towards  the  light,  and,  when  grow- 
ing ia  a  room,  they  spread  out  their  branches  towards  the  win- 
dows, as  if  they  were  sensible  of  the  benefits  they  derived  from 
l%bt  and  air. 

'  Mas  B.  —  Light  and  air  condace  to  their  well  being,  and  they 
are  so  wisely  constructed  by  providence  as  to  seek  them  ;  but  it 
is  independently  of  all  choice  or  preference.  We  must  consider 
plants  as  beings  in  which  the  principle  of  life  is  reduced  to  its 
state  of  greatest  simplicity.  As  we  advance  in  the  scale  of  crea- 
tion, we  find  that  the  lowest  animals  are  directed  by  instinct ;  in- 
telligence increases  as  we  approach  towards  man,  who  is  guided 
by  reason ;  but  the  vegetable  world  is  influenced  merely  by  phy- 
doal  causes,  which  derive  their  energy  from  the  principle  of  life. 

'  Emily.  —  But  since  plants  are  so  inferior  in  the  scale  of  ex- 
istence, why  is  their  form  so  much  more  delicate  and  beautifully 
varied  than  that  of  animals!  Is  it  not  singular  that  Nature 
should  be  most  solicitous  for  the  appearance  of  her  simplest 
works! 

'  Mrs  B.  —  The  most  curious  details  of  the  structure  of  a  plant 
are  visible  in  its  outward  form ;  while  those  of  the  animal  econo- 
my are  concealed  in  the  anatomical  structure  of  the  internal  parts. 
The  organs  of  plants  are  chiefly  externa],  and  are  ornamental  at 
the  same  time  that  they  perform  the  several  functions  for  which 
they  were  formed. 

'  Plants  appear,  also,  to  be  susceptible  of  contracting  habits : 
the  mimosa,  or  sensitive  plant,  if  conveyed  in  a  carriage,  closes  its 
leaves  as  soon  as  the  carriage  is  in  motion,  but  aAer  some  time  it 
becomes  accustomed  to  it,  the  contraction  ceases,  and  the  leaves 
eipand  ;  but  if  the  carriage  stops  for  any  length  of  time,  and  af- 
terwards recommences  its  motion,  the  plant  again  folds  its  leaves, 
and  it  is  time  only  which  can  reconcile  it  to  its  new  situation. 

*  Emilt.  —  This  evinces  strong  symptoms  of  sensibility.  One 
would  suppose  that  the  plant  was  alarmed  at  the  new  and  un- 
known state  of  motion ;  and  that  its  apprehension,  like  that  of  an 
infant,  returned  every  time  the  novelty  recurred. 

*  Mrs  B.  —  You  will,  perhaps,  consider  plants  as  patriotic, 
when  you  learn  that  those  which  are  brought  from  the  southern 
hemisphere,  faithful  to  the  seasons  of  their  native  country,  make 
vain  attempts  to  bud  and  blossom  during  our  frosty  winter,  and 
seem  to  expect  their  sultry  summer  at  Christmas. 

'  Caroline. —  If  you  continue  thus,  Mrs  B.,  you  will  certainly 
make  me  think  that  plants  are  not  wholly  devoid  of  sensibility. 

'  Mrs  B.  —  We  cannot  positively  deny  it ;  but  the  evidence 
against  that  opinion  is  so  strong  as  to  amount  almost  to  proof. 
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Had  Providence  endowed  plants  with  the  sensations  of  pleasore 
and  of  pain,  He  would,  at  the  same  time,  have  afforded  them  the 
means  of  seeking  the  one  and  of  avoiding  the  other.  Instinct  is 
given  to  animals  for  that  express  purpose,  and  reason  to  man ; 
but  a  plant  rooted  in  the  earth  is  a  poor,  patient,  passive  being: 
its  habits,  its  irritability,  and  its  contractibility,  all  depending  on 
mere  physical  causes/    pp.  17  —  21. 


CRITICAL   NOTICES. 

A  Geography  ofJSTew  Hampshirej  with  a  Sketch  of  Us  JVaiural 
History,  for  Schools,  by  Cranmore  Wallace.  With  a 
Map  a  id  Cuts.  Boston.  Carter  and  Hendee.  1829.  ISmo. 
pp.  71. 

We  cannot,  in  a  brief  notice,  give  a  better  account  of  thb 
book  than  in  the  author's  own  words  from  the  preface.  It  is 
very  neatly  published,  with  a  correct  map  of  the  State,  and  an 
interesting  view  of  the  White  Mountains. 

We  are  of  the  opinion,  that  the  cause  of  education  woidd  be 
essentially  subserved  by  the  general  .introduction  of  this  little 
geography  into  the  schools  of  New  Hampshire. 

'  It  rs  believed,  that  this  school-book  will  fill,  where  used,  an 
important  place  in  a  course  of  early  education.  Its  plan  is  de- 
signed to  enable  the  young  scholar  to  begin  with  an  account  of 
what  is  remarkable  in  the  place  of  his  residence;  to  proceed 
thence  to  the  geography,  or  perhaps  rather  the  topography  o( 
nei^rhboring  towns;  to  take,  in  the  next  place,  a  suriey  of  the 
county  in  which  he  dwells ;  and  then  of  other  parts  of  the  State 
in  succession  ;  and  lastly  to  combine  these  particulars  in  a  general 
account  of  the  State,  as  a  whole.  By  this  easy  and  natural 
procfs<>,  he  may,  after  finishing  this  little  work,  proceed  to  the 
description  of  contiguous  States,  of  the  Union,  of  other  countrien 
in  order,  and  other  quarters  of  the  sflobe;  and,  at  last,  he  may  be 
allowed  to  study  a  general  geotjraphy  of  the  world.  This  course 
will  be  porceived  to  he  completply  the  rever.«5e  i>f  what  has  been 
usually  followed  ;  but  it  has  loutr  lieen  ihouszlit  by  many  emi- 
nent teachers  the  nearest  approach  to  a  philosophically  inductive 
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method ;  and  to  be  the  natural  order  of  the  understanding  in 
acquiring  geo^rraphical  knowledge. 

*  The  brief  notices  of  the  natural  history  of  the  State,  will 
inspire,  it  is  hoped,  in  some  young  minds,  a  taste  for  this  delight- 
ful and  useful  department  of  knowledge.  A  map  and  questions 
are  added,  for  reasons  too  obvious  to  be  dwelt  upon.' 

'The  scholar  should  always  begin  the  study  of  this  book,  afler 
committing  the  abbreviations  and  definitions,  with  the  account  of 
the  town  in  which  he  resides,  and  proc^eed  from  it  to  other  parts 
of  the  same  county.  Such  questions  as  the  following  should 
be  asked. 

'  In  what  town  do  you  live  ?  What  town  is  north  of  itt  What 
aouth?  What  east?  What  west?  Of  what  shape  is  it ?  In  what 
county?  What  mountains  or  high  hills  does  it  contain?  In  what 
part  are  they  ?   What  river,  or  large  brooks  run  through  it  ?  d&c. 

'  A  map  or  plan  of  the  town,  when  it  can  be  procured,  if  hung 
up  m  the  school-room,  will  be  useful  for  reference.' 


A  Oeography  of  Massachusetis ;  for  Families  and  SchooU. 
"By  James  G.  Carter  and  William  H.  Brooks. 

We  have  examined  this  work  with  much  satisfaction.  We 
believe  it  will  be  universally  conceded,  that  the  most  natural 
mode  of  acquiring  any  kind  of  knowledge  will  be  found  the  easiest 
and  the  most  pleasant.  The  reasons  for  adopting  the  present 
plan  of  instruction  are  so  well  expressed  in  the  preface  that  we 
cannot  forbear  quoting  them  in  this  place.  *  I  take  geography 
as  another  example  to  illustrate  what  is  meant  by  inductive 
tnstruction.  It  is  selected,  not  because  it  affords  any  peculiar 
advantage  in  the  application  of  this  method  of  communicating 
krowledge,  but  because  it  offers  a  convenient  opportunity  to 
remark  upon  the  leading  principles  upon  which  books  on  the 
subject  have  been  written ;  and  to  acknowledge  its  increasing 
interest  and  importance  as  an  elementary  study.  Children  are 
very  early  capable  of  describing  the  places,  mountains,  and 
rivers  which  pass  under  their  inspection.  And  they  connnonly 
do  it  with  an  enthusiasm,  which  shows  how  lively  an  interest 
they  take  in  the  subject,  and  how  deep  an  impression  the  pecu- 
liarities of  new  places  make  upon  diem.  When  they  have 
learned  by  actual  percep^um,  a  few  of  the  features  of  the  earth, 
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at  a  period  a  little  later,  they  are  capable  of  feefing  a  sumihr 
mterest  in  formiDg  a  conception  ol  places^  mountaios,  rivers,  Ice 
from  representation  and  description.  Then  commences  the  studjr 
of  geography.'  Again ;  ^  The  correct  plan  for  »i  eleroentanr 
geography  vfodd  begin  nearer  home,  with  a  description,  and  if 
practicable,  with  a  map  of  the  town  where  the  youngs  learner 
uves.  Or  if  that  b  too  particular  for  general  use,  the  instructer 
must  supply  the  description ;  and  the  map  begin  with  his  own 
county  or  state,  in  which  he  will  of  course  be  most  interested* 
From  this,  he  may  proceed  to  the  whole  country  or  kingdom^ 
and  thence  to  more  general  divisions  of  the  earth.  The  map 
will  of  course  be  reduced  in  its  scale,  and  the  descriptions  grow 
less  and  less  minute,  as  the  places  are  farther  removed,  or  mm 
any  cause,  are  less  interesting.'  Preface  to  the  Oef^regpkg^ 
from  the  Letters  on  the  Free  Schools  of  New  England. 

The  work  m  question  is  formed  on  this  plan.    It  begins  with 
Barnstable  County,  Massachusetts,  giving  an  account  of  the 
principal  towns  and  rivers,  the  number  of  inhabitants,  their 
employments,  &cc ;  and  thus  the  work  goes  on,  with  a  careful 
examination  of  each  county  in  the  state.    At  the  same  time  a 
map  is  given  with  the  boundaries  df  the  towns  and  counties^ 
canal  and  road  lines,  and  also  historical  marks,  carefully  noted. 
The  pupil  is  required  to  begin  with  some  town,  for  instance  the 
one  m  which  be  resides,  and  draw  it  upon  the  blackboard, 
putting  down  all  the  ponds,  rivers,  hills,  public  buildings,  tzc. 
which  may  be  in  the  place.    From  towns,  he  proceeds  to  coun-^ 
lies,  and  so  on  till  he  can  construct  a  map  ot  the  whole  Smte. 
In  this  way  the  location  of  places  is  strongly  fixed  in  the  mind 
of  the  learner,  and  at  the  same  time  he  acquires  a  knowledge 
of  the  reladve  size  and  distance  ol  the  towns ;  an  advantage 
which  is  generally  lost  in  maps  which  embrace  a  larger  portioo 
of  temtory.    One  great  advantage  in  this  ^stem  is,  that  eveiy* 
thing  is  laid  down.    We  well  remember  tne  distrcRssed  feeling: 
which  arose  in  our  mind  when  the  map  of  the  United  States  was 
first  put  into  our  hands,  on  a  spsLce  a  litde  mare  than  a  feoC 
square.     With  an  instinctive  fondness  for  home,  we  sought  fiir 
our  native  state  and  town  ^  but  alas !  place  after  place  had  been 
left  unnoticed ;  even  the  county  town  had  not  been  sufl^red  to 
appear,  and  a  litde  mark  fi*om  the  pencil  of  the  teacher  was  aff 
that  showed  where  the  Roma  of  our  bojrisb  days  was  built* 
This  difficulty  is  obviated  in  the  geography  of  Messrs  Carter 
and  Brooks^  and  though,  in  consequence,  they  are  abb  t» 
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airamine  only  a  small  territory,  we  still  do  not  consider  this  an 
objection  to  their  work.  It  is  a  common  mistake,  but  we  be- 
lieve a  very  great  one,  to  attempt  too  much  in  books  designed 
for  the  use  of  schools.     Geographies,  grammars,  histories  are 

Eublished  professing  to  give  an  abstract  of  a  whole  science; 
ence  they  become,  in  too  many  instances,  a  dry  register  of 
insulated  ladts,  which  no  memory  can  retain,  no  mind  he  inter- 
ested in.  As  instances  of  these,  we  would  cite  Murray's 
Grammar  and  Tjrtler's  History.  Many  geographies  might  be 
mentioned,  which  would  be  liable  to  the  same  objection,  but  we 
forbear.  A  great  merit  of  the  work  in  question  is,  that  it  is 
minute  enough  to  be  interesting,  and  at  the  same  time  the  plan 
of  drawing  the  map  upon  the  blackboard  accustoms  the  pupil  to 
the  relative  size  of  places  so  well,  that  he  is  able  afterwards  to 
comprehend  the  reasons  why  some  towns  should  be  left  out  in 
forming  the  map,  and  others  laid  down,  and  how  to  make  the 
distinction.  We  understand  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  authors 
to  proceed  with  their  work,  growing  less  minute  as  they  go 
farmer  from  home. 
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This  is  an  *  Encyclopedia  of  Diversions;'  but  the  diversions 
are  such  as  conduce  either  to  health  or  instruction.  There  are 
rather  too  many  tricks  of  legerdemain,  and  too  many  with  cards; 
but  notwithstanding  this,  it  is  a  book  that  may  be  advantageously 
ffvea  to  boys.  The  chemical,  optical,  and  arithmetical  amuse- 
ments cannot  but  lead  those  who  ^igage  in  them,  to  learn  the 
principles  on  which  they  depend.  Tbe  cuts  are  numerous,  and 
▼eiy  neat.  There  are,  however,  many  pages  devoted  to  instruc- 
tian  in  fencing,  that  might  be  filled  to  better  purpose.  The 
system  of  defence  by  the  rapier,  is  mote  necessary  to  be  acquired 
m  Great  Britain  than  in  tne  United  States ;  here  it  is  never 
called  in  practice,  and  can  hardly  be  deemed  an  accomplish- 
ment. The  only  advantage  that  young  men  can  derive  from  it 
here,  is  in  their  mcreased  ease  and  readiness  of  eye  and  limb ; 
but  a  good  knowledge  of  quarter-staff  would  be  oi  more  inmie- 
diate  advantage  to  the  proficient  than  to  be  master  of  the 
small  sword. 
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Young  men  are  but  too  apt  to  suppose  that  in  the  world  they 
will  have  much  occasion  for  self-defence ;  but  the  reverse  b  the 
fact ;  and  those  who  are  themselves  peaceful  may  attain  to  an 
old  age,  without  having  suffered  an  assauk,  or  even  the  fear  of 
one.  These  early  impressions  are  apt  to  generate  both  a  di»» 
trust  and  defiance  towards  mankind;  and  to  make  him  who 
entertains  them,  consider  those  as  enemies  whom  be  should 
regard  as  brothers,  though  of  a  large  family.  In  our  institutions 
the  best  training  for  self-defence  is  the  cultivation  of  the  intellect. 
Readiness  of  hand  may  somet'mes  a  litde  help  us,  but  readiness 
and  cuhivation  of  mind  will  do  more.  He  whose  mind  is  stored 
with  the  treasures  of  educauon  will  be  called  upon,  not  only  to 
defend  himself,  by  his  mental  resources,  but  to  him  will  others 
look  with  confidence  for  protection  in  their  lives,  fortunes,  and 
the  institutions  that  make  them  moral  and  free. 


Letters  and  Journals  of  Lord  Byron;  with  Notices  of  his  Ufe. 
By  Thomas  Moore.  In  Two  Volumes.  New  Yen. 
J.  and  J.  Harper.  1830.  8vo. 

It  is  unfortunate  for  genius,  that  its  aberrations  are  measured 
by  a  common  scale ;  and  it  is  not  for  common  intellects  to  esti- 
mate fairly  the  mind  of  Byron.  He  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
placed  young,  m  circumstances  where  his  strong  passions  bad 
no  restraint, — 

*  Lord  of  himself— that  heritage  of  wo.' 

Our  extracts  are  intended  for  those  who  have  the  care  of 
youth  of  a  temperament  similar  to  the  poet's,  for  nothing  will 
better  show  the  ruinous  consequences  of  freedom  fix)m  all  paren- 
tal and  other  restraint  than  the  inauspicious  youth  of  Byron. 

'  From  London,  Mrs  Byron  proceeded  with  her  infant  to  ScoIf 
land,  and  in  the  year  1790,  took  up  her  residence  in  Aberdeen, 
wliere  she  was  soon  after  joined  by  Captain  Byron.  Here  for  a 
short  time  they  lived  together  in  lodgings  at  the  house  of  a  person 
named  Anderson,  in  Queen  Street.  But  their  union  being  by 
no  means  happy,  a  separation  took  place  between  them,  and  Mrs 
Byron  removed  to  lodgings  at  the  other  end  of  the  street.*    Not- 

<  It  appears  that  she  several  times  changed  her  residence  during  her  ttmy 
at  AbenJcen,  as  there  are  two  other  houses  pointed  out,  where  she  lodged  nr 
some  time;  one  situated  in  Viripaia  Street,  and  the  other,  the  houM  tt  a  Mr 
Lee  lie,  I  think,  in  Broad  Street' 
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withstanding  this  schism,  they  for  some  time  continued  to  vis't, 
tnd  eFen  to  drink  tea  with  each  other ;  but  the  elements  of  dis- 
cord were  strong  on  both  sides,  and  their  separation  was,  at  last, 
complete  and  final.  He  would  frequently,  however,  accost  the 
nurse  and  his  son  in  their  walks,  and  expressed  a  strong  wish  to 
have  the  child  for  a  day  or  two,  on  a  visit  with  him.  To  this 
request  Mrs  Byron  was,  at  first,  not  very  willing  to  accede,  but 
on  the  representation  of  the  nurse,  that  *'  if  he  kept  the  boy  one 
nighty  he  would  not  do  so  another,"  she  consented.  The  event 
proved  as  the  nurse  had  predicted ;  on  inquiring  next  morning 
after  the  child,  she  was  told  by  Captain  Byron  that  he  had  had 
quite  enough  of  his  young  visitor,  and  she  might  take  him 
home  again. 

'  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  Mrs  Byron,  at  this  period, 
was  unable  to  keep  more  thau  one  servant,  and  that,  sent  as  the 
boy  was  on  this  occasion  to  encounter  the  trial  of  a  visit,  without 
the  accustomed  superintendence  of  his  nurse,  it  is  not  so  won- 
derful that  he  should  have  been  found,  under  such  circumstances, 
rather  an  unmanageable  guest.  That,  as  a  child,  his  temper  was 
violent,  or  rather  sullenly  passionate,  is  certaki.  Even  when  in 
petticoats,  he  showed  the  same  uncontrollable  spirit  with  his  nurse, 
which  he  afterward  exhibited,  when  an  author,  with  his  critics. 
Being  angrily  reprimanded  by  her,  one  day,  for  having  soiled  or 
torn  a  new  frock  in  which  he  bad  been  just  dressed,  he  got  into 
one  of  his  "silent  rages"  (as  he  himself  has  described  them), 
seized  the  frock  with  both  his  hands,  rent  it  from  top  to  bottom, 
tnd  stood  in  sullen  stillness,  setting  his  censurer,  and  her  wrath 
at  defiance. 

*  But,  notwithstanding  this,  and  other  such  unruly  outbreaks-— 
in  which  he  was  but  too  much  encouraged  by  the  example  of  his 
mother,  who  frequently,  it  is  said,  proceeded  to  the  same  extremi« 
ties  with  her  caps,  gowns,  d&c.  —  there  was  in  his  disposition,  as 
appears  from  the  concurrent  testimony  of  nurses,  tutors,  and  all 
who  were  employed  about  him,  a  mixture  of  afiectionate  sweet- 
ness and  playfulness,  by  which  it  was  impossible  not  to  be  attach-^ 
ed;  and  which  rendered  him  then,  as  in  his  riper  years,  easily 
manageable,  by  those  who  loved  and  understood  him  sufficiently 
to  be  at  once  gentle  and  firm  enough  for  the  task.  The  female 
attendant  of  whom  we  have  spoken,  as  well  as  her  sister.  May 
Gay,  who  succeeded  her,  gained  an  influence  over  his  mind  against 
which  he  very  rarely  rebelled ;  while  his  mother,  whose  capricious 
excesses,  both  of  anger  and  of  fondness,  left  her  little  hold  on 
either  his  respect  or  affection,  was  indebted  solely  to  his  sense  of 
filial  duty  for  any  small  portion  of  authority  she  was  ever  able  to 
acquire  over  him.'  pp.  22,  23. 
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'  By  the  death  of  the  grandaoa  of  the  old  lord  at  Cortica,  in 
1794,  the  only  claimant,  that  had  hitherto  stood  between  little 
Oeorge  and  the  immediate  succession  to  the  peerage,  waa  remov- 
ed ;  and  the  increased  importance  which  this  event  conferred 
upon  them  was  felt,  not  only  by  Mrs  Byron,  but  by  the  young 
future  Baron  of  Newstead  himself.  In  the  winter  of  1797,  his 
mother  having  chanced,  one  day,  to  read  part  of  a  speech  spoken 
in  the  House  of  Ck>mmons,  a  friend  who  was  present  said  to  the 
boy,  ''  We  shall  have  the  pleasure,  some  time  or  other,  of  reading 
your  speeches  in  the  House  of  Commons."  **  I  hope  not,"  waa 
his  answer  ;  "  if  you  read  any  speeches  of  mine,  it  will  be  in  the 
House  of  Lords." 

'  The  title,  of  which  he  thus  early  anticipated  the  enjoyment, 
devolved  to  him  but  too  soon.  Had  he  been  left  to  struggle  on 
for  ten  years  longer,  as  plain  George  Byron,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  his  character  would  have  been,  in  many  respects,  the 
better  for  it.  In  the  following  year,  his  grand-uncle,  the  fifth 
Lord  Byron,  died  at  Newstead  Abbey,  having  passed  the  latter 
years  of  his  strange  life  in  a  state  of  austere  and  almost  savage 
seclusion.  It  is  said,  that  the  day  after  little  Byron's  accession 
to  the  title,  he  ran  u.)  to  his  mother  and  asked  her,  *' whether 
she  perceived  any  difference  in  him  since  he  had  been  made  a  lord, 
as  he  perceived  none  himself;"  —  a  quick  and  natural  thought; 
but  the  child  little  knew  what  a  total  and  talismanic  change  had. 
been  wrought  in  all  his  future  relations  with  society,  by  the  simple 
addition  of  that  word  before  his  name.  That  the  event,  as  a 
crisis  in  his  life,  afft^cted  him,  even  at  that  time,  may  be  collected 
from  the  agitalion  which  he  is  said  to  have  manifested  on  the 
important  morning,  when  his  name  was  first  called  out  in  school 
with  the  title  of  '^Dominus"  prefixed  to  it.  Unable  to  give 
utterance  to  the  usual  answer,  ''adsum,"  he  stood  silent  amid 
the  general  stare  of  his  schoolfellows,  and,  at  last,  burst  into 
tears.'     p.  30. 

The  extracts  that  follow  are  made  to  expose  the  bad  conse- 
quences of  a  practice  too  common :  we  mean  that  of  concealing 
in  a  family,  from  a  member  who  is  deformed  (or  even  lame,  for 
Byron's  was  hardly  deformity)  the  full  extent  of  the  evil.  The 
poor  boy  receives  a  double  share  of  sympathy  at  home,  only  to 
render  slights  and  sarcasms  doubly  cutting  when  he  mixes  with 
the  world.  But  h^A  he  been  early  instructed  in  the  extent  of 
his  liability  to  mortification,  if  he  should  regard  the  sneers  of  the 
unfeeling — ^and  at  the  same  time  instructed  also  to  look  upon 
his  misfortune  as  one  of  slight  importance,  he  would  not  be  the 
victim  of  a  sickly  sensibility,  which  Shakspeare  himself  has 
shown,  is  sometimes  the  foundation  of  misanthropy  and  crime. 
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'  The  malformation  of  his  foot  was,  even  at  this  childish  age,  a 
mibject  on  which  he  showed  peculiar  sensitiveness.  I  havebeea 
told  by  a  gentleman  of  Glasgow,  that  the  person  who  nursed  his 
wife,  and  who  still  lives  in  his  family,  used  often  to  join  the  nurse 
of  Byron  when  they  were  out  with  their  respective  charges,  and 
one  day  said  to  her  as  they  walked  together,  **  What  a  pretty  boy 
Byron  is!  what  a  pity  he  has  such  a  leg!  "  On  hearing  this  af- 
losion  to  his  infirmity,  the  child's  eyes  flashed  with  anger,  and 
striking  at  her  with  a  little  whip  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  he 
exclaimed,  impatiently,  "  Dinna  speak  of  it ! "  Sometimes,  how- 
eter,  as  in  after  life,  he  could  talk  indiflerently,  and  even  jest- 
ingly, of  this  lameness;  and  there  being  another  little  boy  in  the 
neighborhood,  who  had  a  similar  defect  in  one  of  his  feet,  Byron 
would  say,  laughingly,  "  Come  and  see  the  twa  laddies  with  the 
twa  club  feet  going  up  the  Broad  street."  '     p.  23. 

'  Even  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  such  an  early 
elefation  to  rank  would  be  but  too  likely  to  have  a  dangerous  in- 
fluence on  the  character  ;  and  the  guidance  under  which  young 
Byron  entered  upon  his  new  station  was,  of  all  others,  the  least 
likely  to  lead  him  safely  through  its  perils  and  temptations.  His 
mother,  without  judgment  or  self-command,  alternately  spoiled 
him  by  indulgence,  and  irritated,  or — what  was  still  worse — amu- 
sed him  by  her  violerree.  That  strong  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  for 
which  he  was  afterward  so  remarkable,  and  which  showed  itself 
thus  early,  got  the  better  even  of  his  fear  of  her ;  and  when  Mrs  By- 
ron, who  was  a  short  and  corpulent  person,  and  rolled  considerably 
in  her  gait,  would,  in  a  rage,  endeavor  to  catch  him,  for  the  purpose 
of  inflicting  punishment,  the  young  urchin,  proud  of  being  able  to 
outstrip  her,  notwithstanding  his  lameness,  would  run  round  the 
room,  laughing  like  a  little  Puck,  and  mocking  at  all  her  mena- 
ces. In  the  few  anecdotes  of  his  early  life  which  he  related  in  his 
**  Memoranda,"  though  the  name  of  his  mother  was  never  men- 
tioned but  with  respect,  it  was  not  difficult  to  perceive  that  the 
recollections  she  had  left  behind  —  at  least,  those  that  had  made 
the  deepest  impression  —  were  of  a  painful  nature.  One  of  the 
most  striking  passages,  indeed,  in  the  few  pages  of  that  Memoir 
whieh  related  to  his  early  days,  was  where,  in  speaking  of  his 
own  sensitiveness,  on  the  subject  of  his  deformed  foot,  he  d^ 
scribed  the  feeling  of  horror  and  humiliation  that  came  over  him, 
when  his  mother,  in  one  of  her  fits  of  passion,  called  him  **  a  lame 
brat."  As  all  that  he  had  felt  strongly  through  life  was,  in  some 
shape  or  other,  reproduced  in  his  poetry,  it  was  not  likely  that  an 
expression  such  as  this  should  fail  of  being  recorded.  Accord- 
ingly, we  find,  in  the  opening  of  his  drama^'^The  Deformed 
Transformed," 
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"  Bertha,  Out,  hunchback ! 
Arnold,  1  was  bom  so,  mother ! " 

It  may  be  questioned,  indeed,  whether  that  whole  drama  was  not 
indebted  for  its  origin  to  this  single  recollection.'  .,pp.  33,  34. 

'  During  this  interval,  rather  a  painful  scene  occurred.  Seeing 
an  unfortunate  woman  lying  on  the  steps  of  a  door,  Lord  Byron, 
with  some  expression  of  compassion,  offered  her  a  few  shillings; 
but,  instead  of  accepting  them,  she  violently  pushed  away  his 
hand,  and,  starting  up  with  a  yell  of  laughter,  began  lomimiclbe 
lameness  of  his  gait.  He  did  not  utter  a  word,  but "  I  could  feel/' 
says  Mr  Bailey,  <<  his  arm  trembling  within  mine,  as  we  kft 
her."'    p.  262. 


MISCELLANY. 

Early  Instruction  in  Speaking. 

It  is  said  that  a  man  never  appears  to  such  advantage  as 
when  speaking  well ;  and  it  is  eaually  true,  that  he  is  at  his  k>w^ 
est  point,  both  of  dignity  and  sell-satisfaction,  when  he  is  speak- 
ing ill.  It  is  strange  —  it  is  almost  wonderful,  that  in  this  coun- 
try, where  eloquence  is  the  pilot  to  office  and  honor,  the  early 
study  and  practice  of  oratory  is  almost  unknown.  There  are 
indeed  professors,  or  at  least  professorships,  in  colleges,  where  a 
learned  man  dozes  over  the  recital  of  some  murdered  and  man- 
gled speech  of  Chatham  or  Burke ;  but  there  is  no  exercise  in 
the  lowest  or  the  highest  schools,  to  render  the  boy  familiar  with 
what  will  be  his  earliest  duty  or  interest  as  a  man — that  is,  the 
art  of  expressing  his  thoughts  in  an  easy  or  even  intelligible 
manner,  to  an  assembly  of  people.  The  people  whom  he  may 
be  required  to  address,  will  perhaps  be  individually  his  inferiors, 
but  they  will  assume  in  their  collective  capacity,  a  consideration 
of  a  more  imposing  cast.  The  very  person,  therefore,  who 
could  with  ease  address  them  singly,  would,  were  he  without 
training  to  address  them  in  a  body,  be  startled  even  at  the  sotmd 
of  his  own  voice. 

There  is  no  man,  however  humble,  who  has  not  frequent  oc- 
casion for  what  we  call  public  speaking.    All  of  us  are  members 
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of  societies,  corporations,  or  political  communities,  in  which  our 
interest  must,  if  we  cannot  speak,  be  represented  by  others,  who 
are  more  free  of  speech,  though  perhaps  less  richly  endowed 
with  reason.  If  we  have  never  a  necessity  to  speak  in  this  man- 
ner, to  serve  or  defend  ourselves,  it  is  surely  worth  tlie  labor  of 
attainment  to  have  an  art  that  can  so  well  defend  our  friends. 
But  there  are  few  who  have  not  constantly  recurring  reasons  to 
regret  their  early  want  of  instruction  in  the  art  of  speaking.  To 
speak  well  requires  no  genius,  nor  even  much  labor,  and  elo- 
quence is  found  in  the  rudest  states  of  society.  It  is  chiefly  the 
result  of  practice  commenced  in  youth  ;  and  is  it  not  well  worth 
our  care  to  acquire  the  art  oi  defending  our  lives,  property, 
rights,  or  good  names,  instead  of  delegating  the  trust  to  the  du- 
bious faith  of  a  mercenary  hireling  ? 

Instruction  in  the  art  of  speaking  can  hardly  be  given  too 
early.  At  the  age  m  which  young  men  associate  themselves 
in  debating  clubs,  they  should  be  already  accomplished  speakers, 
with  the  '  world  all  before  them,'  and  its  honors  within  their 

rp.  If  it  were  made  a  part  of  education  in  the  early  schools, 
every  scholar  to  speak  to  some  real  or  imaginary  case,  it 
would  be  the  foundation  of  an  ease  and  perspicuity,  that  would 
make  the  richest  possession  in  after  life. 


Clubs  far  Magazines. 


There  is  a  description  of  clubs,  very  common  in  England, 
ibat  it  might  be  advantageous  to  imitate  here.  In  Great  Britain, 
the  price  of  a  weekly  newspaper  is  too  great  to  allow  one  to  be 
taken  by  the  poor ;  but  in  this  country,  such  publications  are 
taken  in  almost  every  family.  In  England,  all  the  advantages 
are,  however,  had  by  associations,  in  villages  and  elsewhere,  to 
take  magazines,  reviews,  and  newspapers,  at  common  cost.  It 
is  generally  provided,  that  the  last  numbers  shall  not  be  retained 
in  the  same  hands  more  than  a  day,  so  that  all  members  soon 
have  a  chance  to  read  them.  Thus,  at  an  expense  far  less  than 
the  cost  of  one  publication,  a  member  may  have  the  advantage  of 
Teading  twenty  or  thirty,  which,  m  a  club  of  long  standing,  m^e, 
when  bound,  a  respectable  library  of  the  literature  and  events 
of  the  day,  and  the  present  or  chuiging  state  of  science  and  art. 
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Such  a  plan  is  indeed  in  operation  in  several  villages  in  the  ccHn- 
monweaJtb,  but  it  should  be  universal.  We  are  led  to  mentioD 
it  now,  to  bring  it  before  the  officers  and  members  of  Lyceums, 
as  a  valuable  aid,  that  might  be  had  at  a  light  individual  expense. 
It  is  probable  that  the  numbers  of  the  penodicals,  if  well  used, 
and  boundi  would  at  any  time  sell  for  half  the  original  cost— > 
and  the  sum  raised  from  the  sale  might  be  invested  m  other 
books,  and  thus  the  foundation  laid  for  a  library  of  miscellanea 
ous  works.  , 

Another  variety  of  the  same  associadon,  is,  that  every  mem- 
ber shaU  turn  in,  for  common  use,  one  periodical,  which  he  may 
take  again  at  the  end  of  the  year.  These  plans,  or  some 
modification  of  them,  are  well  worth  the  attention  of  all  who 
would  have  a  cheap  way  to  obtain  the  reading  of  what  is  valua- 
ble and  entertaining. 


[As  in  the  pres^it  number  we  have  assumed  an  additional 
title  to  the  Journal,  we  make  also  some  variation  in  the  plan,  t3 
coincide  with  the  alteration  in  the  tide.  And  therefore,  it  being 
a  part  of  the  design  of  Lyceums  to  collect  materiab  for  the  his- 
tory of  towns,  we  offer  the  following  sketch  of  a  village.  Our 
distant  readers  may  be  surprised  to  learn  the  amount  of  books, 
and  other  means  of  intellectual  improvement,  that  are  to  be 
found  in  so  smaU  a  community,  and  they  will  perhaps  be  ready 
to  admit  diat  the  institutions  of  New  England  are  peculiarly  fa- 
vorable to  mental  cultivation.]  —  Eb. 


Sketch  of  a  New  England  Village* 

O  fortosatofl  nimlum,  sua  si  bona  norint 

MfiDFiELD,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  is  less  than  twentjr 
miles  from  the  city,  yet  on  a  route  so  litde  frequented,  that  it  has 
preserved,  more  than  many  towns  farther  inland,  the  simplku^ 
that  is  the  best  part  of  rural  life,  though  it  may  be,  in  the  coun^ 
try,  the  least  esteemed. 

The  writer  has,  however,  neither  the  advantage  of  leisure  nor 
capacity  to  describe  well ;  and  things  of  common  occurrenco 
are  said  to  be  most  difficult  of  description. 

The  town  is  on  a  plain,  nearly  half  surrounded  by  a  nobb 
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sweep  of  meadows,  in  some  parts  four  miles  over,  and  seldom 
less  than  two.  On  the  other  sides  are  moderate  bills.  The 
settlement  was  commenced  within  ten  years  from  the  landing  of 
the  Pilgrims,  of  whom  many  of  the  inhabitants  are  the  direct  de- 
scendants. It  is  an  honorable  lineage,  and  it  is  better  to  derive 
a  descent  from  one  who  came  in  the  Mayflower,  than  to  trace  it 
back  to  the  most  renowned  adventurer  in  tlie  Argo,  were  it  even 
Hercules  himself.  Danger  was  nothing  to  men  who  knew  not 
fear,  and  privation  nothing  to  those  who  preferred  duty  to  ease. 
But  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  had  they  loved  peril,  and  privation 
ibr  their  own  sakes,  found  enough  of  both  to  gratify  moderate 
tastes. 

The  town  was  the  fortythird  incorporated,  and  received  its 
incorporation  in  1652,  during  the  protectorsliip  of  Cromwell,  and 
before  the  death  of  Charles  I.  The  township  of  twelve  square 
miles  was  originally  purchased  of  an  Indian  chief,  and  after- 
wards, in  1685,  nrom  the  scrupulous  honesty  of  the  setders, 
again  purchased  of  the  natives  for  the  sum  oi  four  pounds  ten 
uullings. 

The  early  setders  had  more  than  the  usual  share  of  the  disas- 
ters of  ndian  warfare,  and  for  many  years  were  called  together 
00  the  Sabbath  for  devotion  by  the  beat  of  drum.  Even  when 
the  necessity  had  passed  away,  the  custom  continued,  and  the 
records  show  that  long  after,  a  sum  was  paid  for  a  weekly  rolN 
(m  the  ^  drum  ecclesiastic' 

On  Sunday  the  20th  of  February,  1 678,  the  Indians  were 
seen  on  some  of  the  hills,  and  at  night  five  hundred  of  them 
secreted  themselves  about  the  village.  At  dawn,  of  course 
commenced  a  conflagration  and  massacre ;  fifty  buildings  w^re 
burning  at  the  same  time,  the  people  murdered  as  they  ran  from 
their  dwellings,  and  one  of  them  who  had  lived  a  century,  being  un- 
able to  move,  was  burnt  in  his  own  house.  There  were  garrisons 
in  remote  parts  of  the  town,  ^ntaining  in  all  three  hundred  men, 
but  the  savages  retired  early^  and  broke  up  the  bridge  m  their 
rear.  Philip  himself  was  present,  and  was  seen  mounted  on  a 
black  horse,  leaping  him  over  logs  and  fences,  and  exulting  like 
a  madman,  or  a  savage  who  for  once  had  satisfied  his  vengeance. 
He  left  a  scrawl,  threatening  to  make  a  similar  visit  annually  for 
twenty  years,  but  it  happened  that  he  had  more  pressing  de- 
mands on  his  attention.  One  of  the  garrisons  occupied  at  the 
time  of  this  attack,  b  still  extant,  and  makes  the  residence  of  a 
family  of  die  ancient  New  England  character. 
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Thirty  of  the  inhabitants  sometime  afterwards  pursued  tbe 
enemy,  and  captured  My  of  them,  among  whom  was  Pomhanii 
sachem  of  the  Narragansetts.  Tbe  captives  they  held  in  bon- 
dage ;  for  it  is  known  that  our  forefathers  assumed  the  patriarchal 
privilege  of  holdbg  slaves. 

With  the  foresight  that  aimed  to  perpetuate  the  institutions  of 
religion  by  those  of  education,  the  setders,  as  early  as  1666, 
appropriated  funds  for  the  support  of  schools,  and  the  funds  are 
therefore  considerable  at  this  day ;  for  these  foundations  of  our 
fathers  we  have  cherished  and  increased. 

There  are,  besides  private  collections  of  books,  two  public 
libraries,  one  of  eight  hundred,  the  other  of  nine  hundred  excel- 
lently well  chosen  books.  The  whole  number  of  volumes  in 
the  town  has  been  ascertained  to  be  five  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  sixty,  exclusive  of  school  books,  and  there  are  two  hundred 
and  eighteen  bibles,  and  two  hundred  and  twelve  testaments. 

In  our  small  community,  more  than  four  hundred  dollars  is 
annually  paid  for  newspapers  and  other  periodicals.  It  has  been 
said  that  no  man  is  a  nypocrite  in  his  pleasures;  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  him  in  his  newspapers.  Something  of  the 
public  taste  or  tenets  may  be  learned  from  the  list  of  the  publi- 
cations taken  in  the  town,  which  is  therefore  given  ;  Journal  of 
Education,  1 ;  American  Quarterly  Review,  1 ;  Western  Monthly 
Review,  1 ;  Southern  Review,  1 ;  Ladies'  Magazine,  2 ;  Monthly 
Traveller,  1 ;  Museum,  1 ;  Afirican  Repository,  7 ;  Columbian 
Centinel,  2;  New  England  Palladium,  2;  Boston  Statesman,  2: 
Boston  Commercial  Gazette,  2;  Evening  Gazette,  1 ;  Boston 
Courier,  3;  New  England  Galaxy,  8;  Free  Press,  4;  Masonic 
Mirror,  3;  Amaranth,  1 ;  Universalist,  1 ;  Anti-Universalist,  11; 
Journal  of  Humanity,  2;  Boston  Patriot,  2;  Worcester  Yeo- 
man, 1;  New  England  Farmer,  3;  Christian  Watchman,  6; 
Cliristian  Register,  2 ;  American  Traveller,  4 ;  Stage  Register,  1 ; 
Evening  Bulletin,  6;  Boston  Reco|der,  7 ;  Youth's  Companion, 
6;  Weekly  Messenger,  2;  American  Commentator,  1;  New 
York  Inquirer,  1 ;  Massachusetts  Spy,  1 ;  National  -Egis,  1 ; 
Medical  Journal,  1;  Plymouth  Gazette,  1;  New  Hampshire 
Statesman,  1 ;  Bangor  Register,  1 ;  American  Manufacturer,  I ; 
Liberal  Preacher,  6;  Philanthropist,  3 ;  Wheeling  Compiler,  1 ; 
Baptist  Magazine,*  8;  Herald,  2;  Norfolk  County  Republi- 
can, 40. 

The  character  of  the  people  is  essentially  agricultural,  and  we 
consider  it  fortunate  that  nature,  while  she  has  given  us  fertile 
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fields,  has  denied  us  a  fall  of  water  sufficient  for  a  cotton-factory 
or  for  anything  more  complicated  than  a  grist-mill.  Health  and 
long  life  are  some  of  the  rewards  of  those  who  cultivate  the  soil, 
and  many  a  '  frail  memorial '  on  tlie  crumbling  monuments  of 
slate,  shows  that  numbers  have  lived  above  the  average  age  of 
man.  The  epitaphs  give  seventysix  persons  who  died  between 
seventy  and  ninety  years  of  age,  fifteen  between  ninety  and  one 
hundred,  and  one  person  who  lived  to  the  age  of  one  hundred 
and  three ;  and  in  these  are  not  included  the  greater  number 
who  were  buried  without  an  epitaph.  The  average  term  of 
service  for  the  first  four  clergyman  was  thirtynine  years ;  and 
there  were  lately  living  in  the  town  thirteen  widows  between 
eighty  and  eightyeight  years  of  age.  This  was  in  a  population 
oi  eight  hundred  and  nbetytwo,  which  is  about  seventyfour  per- 
sons to  a  square  mile. 

An  inhabitant  of  the  town,  who  has  collected  many  odd 
remnants  of  knowledge,  has  ascertained  that  the  number  of 
chaises  in  town  is  fiftyfive ;  and  that  there  are  seventyseven  light 
wagons,  one  hundred  and  fourteen  horses,  nine  hundred  and 
one  neat  catde,  three  hundred  and  ninety  swine,  and  sixtyone 
dogs,  mosdy  curs. 

Of  the  manners  and  customs  it  is  not  so  easy  to  write  :  they 
are,  like  those  of  the  great  world,  made  up  of  light  and  shade. 
Tliere  is,  perhaps,  more  than  the  usual  share  of  the  lore  that 
bekmgs  to  tradition.  Many  of  our  fathers  were  distinguished  in 
the  Indian,  French,  and  English  wars,  and  their  achievements, 
though  litde  known  in  histories,  form  the  subject  of  many  a  long 
discourse  over  a  winter's  fire.  So  marvellous  are  some  of  their 
feats,  that  were  not  the  tradition  unbroken,  and  unvarying,  one 
might  be  led  to  look  for  their  origin  in  fable.  Many  of  the  de- 
scendants of  these  heroes  verify  their  lineage,  by  inheriting  an 
adventurous  spirit,  which  leads  them,  from  curiosity  or  for  gain, 
to  the  most  distant  parts  of  tlie  earth.  We  have,  among  diese, 
two  intelligent  circumnavigators,  who  have  seen  man  in  his  rudest 
and  in  his  most  refined  state.  Another  of  our  young  men  has 
visited  for  knowledge,  and  returned  well  freighted,  the  maritime 
cities  of  the  East  —  another,  the  less  explored  coasts  of  the  Red 
Sea  —  and  a  third  has  made  the  scholar  s  pilgrimage  to  the  Ro- 
man monuments  in  Italy. 

The  advance  of  knowledge,  or  what  is  called  the  '  march  of 
m'nd,'  has  dealt  rudely  with  some  of  our  local  superstitions. 
The  vision  of  El  Dorado,  has  filled  humbler  minds  than  those 
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of  Raleigh  or  Columbus ;  and  we  show,  under  the  brow  of  a  iSilp 
a  cavity  made  by  those  who  have  there  dug  for  gold.  Little  in- 
deed was  found,  but  faith  or  hope  is  not  easily  discouraged,  and 
a  few  of  the  aged  still  persist  in  believing,  that  there  is  treasure 
by  Mount  Nebo.  It  is  thought  to  be  under  the  protection  of  a 
sentinel  more  formidable  than  it  is  safe  to  attack  without  spiritr 
ual  as  well  as  carnal  weapons ;  and  one  of  the  more  adventurous 
gold  hunters  always  carried  a  sword  in  one  hand,  and  a  bible  in 
the  other,  prepared,  like  a  Covenanter,  for  both  kinds  of  war- 
fare. But  even  then,  there  were  several  tight  engagements  with 
the  personage  who  is  invariably  named  in  connexion  with  Tom 
Walker. 

On  public  days,  the  amusements  of  the  young  men  are  ath- 
letic, though  in  a  less  degree  than  they  formerly  were.  It  is  not 
common  to  see  wrestling,  but  sometimes  relative  strength  is  test- 
ed by  a  back-hug.  But  the  young  men  are  oftener  seen  at  ball, 
which  they  pursue  with  an  animation  that  indicates  light  limbs 
and  lighter  hearts.  A  sport  that  pleases  by  gentler  excitements, 
is  angling.  It  is  too  much,  however,  to  expect,  even  from  an 
angler's  good  nature,  that  the  writer  should  point  out  his  favorite 
trout  stream.  He  would  sooner  disclose  the  gold  of  Mount 
Nebo,  though  he  would  be  less  scrupulous  in  leading  to  a  rive 
stored  with  fishes  less  esteemed. 

Men  are  so  well  satisfied  with  whatever  is  their  own,  that  the 
principle  extends  to  their  homes ;  and  we  are  therefore  much 
attached  to  our  village.  It  is  not,  indeed,  nor  is  any  small  cir- 
cle, eminently  social,  but  there  is  much  to  praise  in  the  state  of 
its  domestic  life.  Both  aged  and  young  have  a  taste  for  read- 
ing ;  and  this  attaches  them  to  their  fireside,  while  it  enables 
them  to  cast  their  thoughts  beyond  it.  There  is,  therefore,  litde 
assemblage  at  public  places,  where  men  acquire  habits  of  idle- 
ness that  lead  to  greater  evils. 

Nearly  all  our  advantages  arise  from  our  means  of  education, 
for  this  is  the  foundation  of  all  good  institutions,  and  carries  in 
itself  the  principles  of  improvement  that  perfect  themselves  and 
those  upon  whom  they  act.  But  for  this  diffusion  of  knowledge, 
in  what  would  our  village  be  better  than  a  hamlet  in  Portugal  or 
Spain  ?  Every  physical  advantage  is  in  their  favor.  The  Span- 
iard cultivates  the  most  fertile  vales  in  the  world,  yielding,  al- 
most without  labor,  the  richest  harvests ;  and  his  daily  skies  are 
better  than  the  most  serene  of  ours. 
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But  all  his  systems  of  policy,  and  religion,  tend  to  the  sup- 
presinoR  instead  of  the  diffusion  of  knowledge ;  while  ours  are 
Sramed  to  make  men  moral,  intelligent,  religious,  and  happy. 

Small  communities  can  have  little  to  attract  the  attention  of 
greater  bodies ;  and  this  imperfect  sketch  of  one  of  the  smallest 
towns  is  given,  to  lead  others,  in  large  ones,  to  describe  them, 
under  the  double  advantage  of  describing  better,  what  is  more 
worthy  of  note. 


Diffusion  of  Knowledge. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  North  American  Review  rather  a 
discouraging  account  isjriven  of  the  popular  *  Library  of  Enter- 
taining Knowledge.'  To  us,  however,  it  seems  to  be  a  publica- 
tion that  performs  all  that  is  promised  in  the  title-page,  and  one 
that  may  well  be  read  by  those  who  will  not  read  but  for  amuse- 
ment. Such  may  gain  from  it  a  mass  of  general  knowledge,  or 
fiu^ts,  in  the  subjects  treated  of,  and  may  diereby  acquire  a  taste 
for  more  scientific  researches.  The  reviewer,  however,  is  a 
writer  who  sustains  well  the  dignity  of  knowledge,  and  lus  re- 
marks are  so  excellent  that  we  extract  a  page  or  two. 

*  That,  emphatically,  is  useful  which  contributes  to  the  happi- 
nesB  of  the  mind.  And  if  this  is  true,  then  ideas,  reflections, 
tlioaghts  are  to  be  set  down  on  the  scale  of  utility,  and  are  to  be 
set  bigheBt  on  that  scale.  Though  not  reckoned  in  the  leger, 
tboogh  not  gatherecT  into  the  granary,  nor  deposited  in  the  ware- 
bouse  ;  though  neither  manufactured,  nor  bought,  nor  sold,  — 
jet  thoughA  are  useful.  Nothing  is  so  much  to  a  man  as  what 
he  thinks.  "  As  a  man  thinketh  so  is  he,"  and,  especially,  so  is 
he  happy  or  miserable. 

'  And  yet  there  is,  with  many,  a  kind  of  regular  and  set  exclu- 
sion of  the  mind  itself  from  the  estimate  of  human  welfare,  and 
an  exclusion,  by  the  same  rule,  of  knowledge  from  the  objects  that 
are  worthy  of  a  distinct,  professed,  and  practical  attention,  among 
the  mass  of  mankind.  Knowledge,  indeed,  is  allowed  to  be  use- 
ful, but  it  is  useful  as  being  auxiliary  to  some  more  valuable,  some 
visible  acquisition.  Thus  the  knowledge  of  the  lawyer,  of  the 
physician,  of  the  merchant,  is  acknowledged  to  be  useful ;  but 
useful,  all  the  while,  as  a  commodity  in  the  market.  That  is  the 
only  popular  vein  of  it.  And  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  very 
words,  utility ,  adoantage,  good,  always,  in  popular  use^  relate  to 
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outward  possessions.  And,  of  course,  with  this  state  of  mind,  all 
efforts  and  combinations  to  obtain  such  possessions,  all  banking 
associations,  insurance  companies,  fur  companies,  copartnersh^M 
in  trade,  compi^cts  of  all  sorts  to  lay  a  grasp  on  the ''  main  chance/' 
are  the  most  reasonable  things  in  the  world.  Nothing  is  vitioD<« 
ar J  here  but  what  fiiils ;  not  the  South  Sea  Company,  till  the  bob* 
ble  bursts ;  not  the  cotton  or  woollen  factory,  till  the  stock  falls 
fidy  per  cent.  But  a  Lyceum,  a  combination  among  the  people  to 
obtain  knowledge,  and  especially  scientific  knowledge,  a  know* 
ledge  of  such  things  as  the  air,  and  the  light,  and  the  stars,  an 
ideal  good,  a  bubble  at  the  outset,  a  thing  that  cannot  be  put  on 
the  file  of  bonds  and  deeds,  nor  served  up  in  the  feast,  nor  made 
anything  of  in  any  way,  —  why,  says  our  wise  man,  the  project  ia 
chimerical !  And  forthwith  he  begins  to  talk  about  Utopia,  and 
Oceana,  and  Arcadia,  and  sundry  other  things  that  have  no  real 
existence. 

But  knowledge  is  itself  a  good,  and  a  real  good.  And  the  Ly- 
ceum that,  in  ten  years'  successful  operation,  adds  twenty  per 
cent  to  a  man's  knowledge  and  enlargement  of  mind^  will  be,  at 
least,  as  much  valued  by  him,  as  the  bank  that,  in  the  same  time^ 
adds  twenty  per  cent  to  his  estate.  The  sort  of  knowledge  that 
comes  under  the  denomination  of  scientific,  it  is  true,  must,  at 
least  a  portion  of  it,  be  sought  for  its  own  sake ;  and  the  defence 
of  it  is,  therefore,  to  be  put  on  that  ground.  We  say,  then,  that 
the  knowledge  of  nature,  in  those  respects  which  have  the  least 
to  do  with  men's  business,  is  of  itself  a  most  delightful  acquisi- 
tion. To  stand  amidst  the  works  of  the  wonderful  Architect,  as 
their  admiring  interpreter ;  to  look  around,  not  with  the  dull,  un- 
conscious gaze  of  mere  animal  senaations,  but  to  comprehend,  in 
their  qualities  and  uses,  the  things  that  we  behold,  the  air,  the 
sunshine,  the  storm,  the  lightning ;  to  see  all  things  rising  in  their 
order,  and  moving  in  their  harmony ;  to  stand,  as  did  the  first 
man,  and  *'  call  by  their  names  "  all  things  that  "  pass  before  us," 
is  to  take  one  of  the  noblest  and  happiest  positions  on  earth  ;  and 
fittest,  too,  for  the  lord  of  this  lower  creation.  The  bare  classifif 
cation  of  outward  objects  is  of  itself  a  great  pleasure.  It  is  this, 
in  part,  that  accounts  for  the  enthusiasm  of  the  mineralogist 
Mineralogy,  at  first  view  certainly,  is  a  very  dull  science.  And 
yet  its  votaries  take  journeys  on  fbot ;  endure  storms,  cold,  hun^ 
ger,  and  weariness ;  traverse  extensive  districts  ;  scale  lofly  mouiH 
tains  with  an  eagerness  that  seems  almost  like  mania ;  and  all 
this  they  do,  not  to  put  gold  in  their  purse,  but  to  put  a  few  use- 
less stones  in  their  cabinet.  Now,  whatever  be  the  cause,  here 
is  undoubtedly  a  great  deal  of  pleasure.  The  huntsman  has  not 
a  keener ;  no,  nor  the  miser,  nor  the  voluptuary.    And  the  ob- 
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jectB  which  yield  this  satisfactioa  ftre  abundant,  are  common,  are 
efery where  to  be  found.  The  stones  in  the  street,  the  dull  walls 
hj  the  wayside,  present  to  the  eye  of  the  mineralogist  well-known 
«Dd  interesting  forms  and  qualities. 

'fiat  if  the  dullest  things  in  nature  yield  this  pleasure,  what 
must  its  brighter,  its  more  beautiful,  its  living  forms  ?  -  its  plants 
of  every  shape  and  structure,  and  birds  of  every  plumage,  and 
animals  that  sport  in  all  its  elements  and  regions  7  Let  our  Wil- 
•on  tell,  —  for  our  country  was  his  by  adoption,  —  who  lived 
among  the  birds,  made  them  as  it  were  his  companions,  and  un- 
derstood their  notes,  as  if  they  had  been  the  voices  of  his  chil- 
dren. Let  the  venerable  Blumenbach  of  Germany  tell,  who  has 
pursued  the  study  of  natural  history  till  the  period  of  eighty, 
with  undiminished  enthusiasm  and  delight.  Or,  to  take  singly 
the  phenomena  of  vegetation,  —  what  a  secret  world  of  wonders 
is  there  in  every  plant?  It  seems  unfortunate  that  any  man 
should  pass  through  one  spring  season,  and  understand  nothing 
t>f  these  most  curious  and  beautiful  processes,  that  are  going  on 
ail  around  him.  Growth,  vegetable  growth,  which  to  the  igno- 
cant  is  a  bare  and  naked  fact,  to  the  scientific  eye  is  a  history,  a 
whole  history  of  things,  the  most  interesting  to  every  intelli- 
gent mind.  Survey  it  throughout,  from  its  .foundation  silent- 
ly and  mysteriously  wrought  in  the  dark  and  senseless  earth, 
till  it  rises  up  to  the  stately  plant,  or  the  towering  forest  tree ;  ex- 
maiine  its  interior  structure ;  trace  the  firm  and  tough  fibres  that 
give  it  strength  to  resist  the  storms  amidst  which  it  flourishes; 
t>b0erve  the  ducts  and  channels  carefully  laid  in  it,  to  convey 
streams  from  the  rich  fountains  of  life  below ;  mark  its  numerous 
calls,  those  secret  laboratories  of  nature  ;  and  then  consider  the 
liquid  sustenance,  carried  to  its  topmost  bough  and  its  outermost 
lea^  with  no  forcing  pump  to  raise  it,  and  conveying  each  parti- 
-de  to  the  exact  place  and  position  where  it  is  needed,  by  a  pro- 
^>e88  of  secretion  that  seems  like  mystery,  and  mystery  it  is ;  — 
trarvey  this  exquisite  and  wonderful  workmanship,  and  who,  we 
ask,  would  not  know  something  of  all  this  ?  Who  would  not  give 
a  little  time  to  procure  so  great  a  satisfaction  7  Who  can  be  con- 
tant  to  pass  through  the  world  in  ignorance  of  these  works  of  his 
Creator.'    pp.  306  —  309. 


We  select  the  fbUowing  from  *  Sketches  by  a  Traveller,'  the 
author  of  which,  if  not  a  schoolmaster,  seems  to  have  though 
somewhat  on  the  subject  of  education. 
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'  The  Chiaese  children  have  a  great  reverence  for  the  scbool- 
master,  and  seldom  incar  his  displeasure.  The  booksellers  have 
a  vast  variety  of  books  for  juvenile  scholars,  who,  in  a  language 
so  intricate  and  voluminous,  receive  every  possible  aid.  If  yoa 
have  never  arrived  at  the  distinction  of  keeping  a  school,  you  can 
hardly  estimate  the  public  gratitude  that  should  follow  those  who 
simplify  the  process  of  education.  I  would  acknowledge  a  peda- 
gogue's  debt  to  the  compiler  of  the  National  Reader,  which  I  once 
heard  called  a  national  bulwark.  Some  grave  and  wise  man  rated 
the  influence  of  the  ballads  in  a  language  above  that  of  the  lawa; 
but,  Sir,  the  school  books  have  a  greater  agency  than  either,  in 
forming  character.'     p.  258. 

'  In  China,  infanticide  is  almost  necessary ;  the  population  is 
full ;  and  many  a  man  "  finds  no  cover  set  for  him  at  nature's  ta- 
ble."    The  land  is  filled  with  people,  and  the  single  branch  of  a 
river  is  thought  to  contain  in  floating  families  more  than  a  hun- 
dred thousand.     If  we  have  less  than  the  Chinese  to  answer  for 
in  exposing  children,  do  we  educate  them  in  a  better  maunerT 
Is  there  not  with  us  a  wretched  class,  brought  up  from  their  cra- 
dle to  follow  evil  rather  than  good  ?     Harken  to  the  schoolmaster. 
A  child  is  born  into  the  world,  which  he  soon  finds  to  be  one  of 
sorrow.     He  is  wrapped  in  a  mass  of  clothes  that  checks  the  cir^ 
culation,  and  embarrasses  the  free  motion  of  his  limbs.     He  is 
soon  frightened  with  tales  of  ghosts  that  "  squeak  and  gibber/' 
till  darkness  and  solitude  become  a  state  of  suffering.     It  is  little 
better  for  his  intellect  to  be  amused  with  fairy  tales  or  the  usual 
nursery  rhymes.     When  with  his  comrades  at  the  narrow  schod, 
two  amiable  principles  lead  him  through  the  flinty  paths  of  learn- 
ing, pride  and  fear  ;  the  fear  of  the  pain  rather  than  the  shame 
of  punishment,  and  the  pride  of  excelling  his  mates.     He  is  iB<- 
structed  in  languages  and  sciences,  but  who  gives  him  religious 
and  moral  instruction  ?    At  the  period  of  life,  when  the  dispod- 
tion  is  ardent,  and  new  impressions  indelible,  what  kind  master 
instructs  him  in  the  sorrow  and  shame  that  follow  deceit,  or  the 
indissoluble  union  between  duty  and  happiness-?     Fellow  citi- 
zens 1  listen  to  the  pedagogue.     If  yon  subject  yourselves  to  the 
responsible  relation  of  parents,  it  is  fearful  to  neglect  the  duties. 
Bestow  upon  the  morals  a  tythe  of  the  time  devoted  to  Latin,  and 
there  will  be  to  the  public  less  crime,  and  to  you  in  your  age  more 
respect  and  gratitude.     Is  there  any  excuse  for  an  undutiful  sop  T 
Yes,  the  care  of  his  parents  in  his  youth,  that  he  should  advance 
more  in  knowledge  than  in  virtue.'     pp.  274,  275. 

'  In  this  country  (it  is  well  said)  we  have  no  rabble ;  true,  we 
have  not  a  race  of  vagabonds  without  home  or  family,  local  attach- 
ment or  moral  honesty  —  but  we  have  a  formidable  body  of  men 
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who  despise  knowledge  in  others,  because  thej  are  themselves 
ignorant,  and  who  would  banish  refinement  and  elevation  of  cha- 
racter, because  they  are  the  mark  of  a  gentleman.  They  have 
among  themselves,  men  whom  they  delight  to  honor,  because  it  is 
elevating  a  brazen  image  of  themselves.  Their  favorites  owe 
their  popularity  to  a  readiness  hi  flattering  the  faults  of  their  con- 
stituents, and  in  calumniating  men  more  intelligent  and  honorable 
than  themselves ;  they  foment  the  jealousy  that  the  ignorant  na- 
turally feel  towards  the  better  informed,  and  ride  into  office  on  the 
storm  that  they  themselves  have  raised.  It  is  a  bad  sign  for  the 
constitution  when  such  men  bear  sway.  Within  the  present  cen- 
tury it  was,  all  over  New  England,  a  character  for  a  man,  that  he 
had  a  liberal  education,  and  was  a  gentleman.  I  am  no  aristo- 
crat, though  r  stand  for  the  aristocracy  of  merit ;  but  we  live  in  a 
highly  artificial  state  of  society  and  of  political  economy,  to  under- 
stand which  men  must  read  as  well  as  think  ;  and  I  will  as  soon 
believe  that  a  blacksmith  is  a  proper  person  to  repair  a  watch,  ns 
that  a  man,  with  no  other  qualifications  than  ignorance  and  impu- 
dence, can  make  or  administer  the  laws.  ^i^ 

*  Here  is  much  evil  already,  and  the  germ  of  more  ;  what  is  the 
remedy?  school  houses;  every  question  in  the  last  appeal  comes 
to  the  people  ;  theirs  is  the  supreme  tribunal,  but  ignorance  never 
made  a  good  judge.  I  do  not  say  or  believe  that  the  greatest 
scholars  are  the  wisest  men,  but  there  is  a  high  degree  of  general 
intelligence  necessary,  in  this  country,  to  preserve  our  institu- 
tions. If  the  body  of  the  people  are  ignorant,  more,  if  they  are 
not  very  intelligent,  they  will  be  dupes  to  the  crafty  and  unprin- 
cipled. They  must  have  an  early  and  faithful,  but  plain  educa- 
tion, and  there  will  be  no  country  on  earth  so  happy  and  flourish- 
ing as  this ;  but  if  our  youth  are  brought  up  in  ignorance  them- 
selves, and  are  excited  to  distrust  knowledge  in  others,  Turkey 
itself  is  not  so  near  to  a  fall  as  these  United  States. 

'  I,  Sir,  am  one  of  the  people ;  my  sympathies  and  good  wishes 
are  rather  with  the  plebeians  than  the  patricians,  yet  I  lament  that 
the  most  numerous  class  should  be  deluded  by  the  crafl  of  the  de- 
signing—  that  they  should  distrust  one  man  because  he  is  intelli- 
gent, and  confide  in  another  because  he  abuses  what  he  cannot 
attain  to,  or  comprehend. 

'  Eklucate  the  rulers,  that  is,  send  the  people  to  school,  and  they 
will  be  well  able  to  govern  themselves,  but  a  wild  horse  is  not 
wilder  than  an  ignorant,  and  therefore  a  wilful  man,  clothed  in 
authority.  But  lop  off  the  militia  system,  and  have  the  same  rate 
of  fines  for  delinquents  at  school,  and  we  shall  have  better  citi* 
zens,  as  well  as  better  soldiers.'     pp.  279,  280. 
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Forty  years  ago  it  would  have  become  only  a  Cassandra  to 
predict  that  the  territory  of  Ohio,  with  but  three  thousand  whites, 
should  at  this  time  have  a  population  of  four  hundred  thousand, 
happy  in  the  abundance  ot  natural  productions,  and  moral  instil 
tutions,  which  have  indeed  made  the  ^  wilderness  to  blossom  as 
the  rose.'  On  the  banks  of  that  terrible  river,  which  were  fifty 
j^ears  ago  held  by  savages,  in  whose  language  was  no  word  for 
mercy,  there  is  now  a  city  with  little  less  than  thirty  thousand 
people,  who  have  founded  such  means  of  intellectual  culture 
and  refinement,  that  Cincinnati  may  be  called  the  ^Luminary' 
of  the  western  regions.  One  of  these  is  a  school  in  which  aoe 
hundred  and  fifty  female  scholars  were  present  at  the  annual 
examination  in  February  last. 

Eleven  gold  medals  and  several  premium  books  were  awarded 
to  those  who  excelled.  We  have  only  space  to  extract  firom 
the  Western  JJfonthly  Review  for  April,  a  part  of  the  address  of 
Mr  Flint,  one  of  the  Board  of  Visiters,  which  we  must  intro- 
duce by  premising  that  the  Review  itself  is  not  the  least  of  the 
evidences  and  monuments  of  the  refinements  of  the  West. 

'  My  Dear  Children. — The  spectacle,  which  we  here  witness, 
is  one  of  no  common  interest  and  impressivcness.  In  our  schoola, 
we  are  to  look  for  the  domestic  and  moral  habits  and  influences, 
that  will  mark  the  character  of  the  coming  generation.  Whether 
I  contemplate  you  in  this  view,  or  as  training  for  immortality, 
innumerable  thoughts,  in  relation  to  your  future  career,  crowd 
upon  me.  I  mean  to  task  your  patience  at  this  time  with  only 
a  few  of  them. 

'  One  word  only  in  regard  to  your  institution.  Everything 
indicates  that  you  have  been  well  and  faithfully  trained  not  only 
to  perform  regularly  certain  exercises,  but  to  think  and  acquaint 
yourselves  with  history.  You  cannot  but  know,  then,  that  in  all 
ages  and  in  all  countries,  up  to  a  very  recent  period,  your  half 
(and  the  common  parlance  is  equally  complimentary  and  true) 
the  better  half  of  the  species  was  viewed,  as  a  race  holding  to 
man  the  relation  of  butterflies  to  eagles.  Cast  by  the  beneficence 
of  Providence  in  a  more  delicate  mould,  you  were  considered  id 
the  light  of  statues,  in  which  grace  and  beauty  were  the  chief 
requisites,  gaudy  playthings  in  which  mind  was  by  no  means 
necessary.' 

'  All  that  has  passed  away,  and,  we  hope,  forever.     A  new  era 
has  dawned  upon  you,  not  the  mental  deliverance  and  indepeik' 
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dence  of  Miss  Frances  Wright,  separating  you  from  God  and 
eternity,  as  it  would  emancipate  you  from  this  base  thraldom  of 
the  past.  But  it  has  been  proved,  no  longer  to  be  contested,  that 
you  have  minds  capable  of  illimitable  progress,  differing,  indeed, 
in  some  respects,  from  the  male  mind,  but  differing,  perhaps,  in 
yonr  favor.  It  has  been  shown,  in  innumerable  instances,  that 
jou  are  quite  as  susceptible  of  intellectual,  and  more  docile  to 
moral  training  than  man ;  that  thus  you  can  become,  what  you 
were  formed  to  be,  an  helpmate  for  him,  his  intellectual  com- 
panion, his  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend,  cheering  existence 
with  a  mental  radiance  all  your  own,  a  mental  radiance  differing 
from  that  of  man,  only  by  that  beautiful  diversity,  which  marks 
all  the  works  of  God.'     pp.  507,  508. 

*  We  would  not  be  understood  to  say,  that  you  ought  not  to 
bestow  a  rational  estimate  on  fashion,  beauty,  and  dress.  We 
would  have  you  as  studious  at  least  of  neatness  and  propriety,  a« 
Quakers.  All  we  contend  for  is,  that  since  all  sensible  people 
have  come  to  think  more  of  real  knowledge  and  good  sense  in 
ladies,  than  dress  and  appearance,  it  is  unreasonable,  and  bad 
calculation,  still  to  think,  and  act  upon  the  scale,  that  existed, 
when  all  these  things  went  for  nothing.  We  cannot  help  remem- 
bering, that  the  ordinary  period  of  life  is  set  at  seventy  years. 
The  empire  of  beauty  seldom  lasts  more  than  ten  or  fifteen. 
What  is  to  sustain  the  beauty,  who  has  no  other  possession,  in  the 
dreary  interval,  when  her  roses  have  vanished,  with  her  admirers, 
never  to  return?  Knowledge,  virtue,  and  truth  are  immortal. 
Time,  age,  and  death  cannot  touch  them.'     p.  509. 

'  I  have  thus  far  endeavored  to  recommend  knowledge  to  you, 
as  having  already  become  the  most  efficient  means  of  recom- 
mending you  to  others.  But  you  have  anticipated  me,  in  saying, 
this  constitutes  the  least  value  of  knowledge.  You  must  seek  its 
ultimate  and  surpassing  excellence  in  its  utility  and  advantage  to 
yourselves.  Knowledge  supplies  the  mind  with  inexhaustible 
resources.  Knowledge  will  never  leave  you  in  solitude  for 
want  of  the  best  society,  pleasant  and  profitable  converse  with 
jTourselves.  Knowledge  will  enable  you  forever  to  sit  in  the 
sunshine  of  your  own  mind.     We  may  affirm  of  it,  what  Milton 

beautifully  says  of  virtue. 

"  Mortals,  who  would  happy  be. 
Choose  knowledge ;  she  alone  is  free. 
She  can  teach  you  how  to  climb 
Hi)(h*r  than  the  sphery  chime ; 
And  if  knowledge  feeble  were, 
Heaven  itself  would  stoop  to  her.*' ' 

p.  510. 

*  Some  of  you,  young  ladies,  have  now,  in  common  parlance, 
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completed  your  education.  Allow  me  to  say  to  you,  that  you 
ought  to  understand  by  this  phrase,  that,  in  leaving  these  walls, 
and  entering  the  world,  you  have,  in  fact,  just  begun  it.  A  school 
education  is  only  intended  to  enable  you  to  commence  with  ad- 
vantage the  education  of  life.  If  you  have  been,  as  we  believe, 
faithfully  trained  here,  it  will  enable  you  the  more  skilfully  to 
avail  yourselves  of  every  chance  for  improvement  in  your  future 
life.  Like  generous  wine,  if  you  will  allow  the  comparison,  you 
will  thus  mellow  with  time.  Every  day  will  seem  lost  to  you, 
unless  you  find  yourselves  either  wiser  or  better  at  the  close  of  it. 
If  life  were  ten  thousand  years,  instead  of  three  score  and  ten, 
you  would  find  enough  still  remaining  to  learn.  We,  who  have 
gone  before,  can  only  assure  you,  as  the  best  fruit  of  our  expe- 
rience, that  our  bitterest  regret  is,  that  we  knew  not  the  true 
value  of  our  time,  and  improved  to  so  little  purpose  our  opportu- 
nities to  acquire  knowledge.' 

^  Life,  my  dear  children,  is  now  arrayed  in  smiles  before  you ; 
and  you  see  it  under  all  the  illusive  and  rainbow  coloring  of 
youthful  credulity  and  hope.  We  regret  to  chill  your  ardor,  and 
to  cast  shadows  upon  your  landscape.  But,  believe  roe,  life  is 
neither  a  gala,  nor  a  festival,  a  dance,  nor  a  hymn  —  but  a  scene 
of  conflict,  struggle,  toil,  and  disappointment.  You  will  not  doubt, 
that  I  wish  you,  and  hope  for  you  all  degrees  of  happiness.  But 
no  one  lives  long,  without  shedding  many  tears.  No  one  passes 
through  a  life  of  any  length,  without  innumerable  sorrows  and 
vexations;  without  having  occasion  for  all  his  knowledge,  and 
all  light  from  on  high,  to  teach  him  what  conduct  befits  the 
emergency.  In  the  bible  you  will  find  an  infallible  directory ; 
and  in  God  a  never  failing  friend. 

'  Knowledge  will  render  you  attractive  and  amiable.  It  will 
give  lights,  to  qualify  you  to  act  your  part  well.  It  will  teach 
you  the  true,  the  useful,  the  beautiful.  But  religion,  the  highest 
attainment  of  knowledge,  will  do  more.  It  will  enable  you  to 
meet,  and  conquer  every  temptation.  It  will  strengthen  you 
to  encounter  sickness,  and  sorrow,  and  death  with  composure. 
Therefore  with  all  your  getlings,  treasure  up  this  species  of  under- 
standing, to  know  God  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  He  hath  sent. 

'  I  know  well  what  are  the  feelings  of  parents,  and  how  dearer 
than  the  apple  of  their  eye,  you  are  to  them.  May  you  be  to  them 
all  that  they  wish.  May  you  piously  rock  the  cradle  of  their 
declininsr  age.  Th?  angel  of  the  covenant  bless  you;  and  when 
your  fathers  and  mothers  have  joined  the  forgotten  multitudes  of 
former  ages,  may  you,  the  coming  generation,  bless  their  memory, 
and  that  of  your  instructers,  by  filling  their  vacant  places  with 
usefulness  and  dignity.'     pp.  511,  512. 
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Scientific  Pursuits, 

The  cause  of  general  education  is  constantly  guning  ground 
in  our  country^  and  every  day  brings  to  fight  some  new  prqect 
for  its  successful  advancement.  The  infant  school  system  is  in 
fiill  operation,  and  is  working  wonders;  and  the  great  lever  of 
lyceums  has  already  moved  nearly  the  whole  of  New  England. 
As  will  be  seen  from  the  followmg  circular,  a  plan  is  now  ma- 
tured for  introducing  as  an  additional  auxiliary  in  this  vast  enter- 
prise, a  series  of  scientific  tracts,  rendered  simple  and  practical, 
and  adapted  to  the  common  wants  and  purposes  of  fife.  Virtue 
and  religion  have  received  essential  aid  trom  the  general  dis- 
tribution of  tracts;  and  why  should  science  and  the  useful  arts 
be  longer  deprived  of  their  salutary  influence? 

Every  argument  and  inducement  is  in  favor  of  the  wide  circu- 
lation of  these  litde  teachers,  and  we  hope  parents,  instructers, 
and  the  guardians  of  schook  generally,  will  feel  a  suitable  interest 
in  the  subject,  and  lend  their  prompt  encouragement.  Certainly 
the  objects  that  present  themselves  in  the  proposed  contents  of 
these  tracts,  are  so  numerous  and  varied  that  the  pupil  will  be 
fed  almost  continually  with  novelty;  «nd  thus  a  deep  and  tively 
excitement  be  very  naturaUy  kept  up  in  their  study.  If  a  taste 
for  such  pursuits  were  more  universally  difiiised  among  the  lead- 
ing members  of  society,  it  would  at  least  tend  to  a  more  diligent 
improvement  of  time ;  and  banish  from  conversation  much  that 
is  frivolous,  and  much  that  is  criminal. 

How  much  better  for  morality  and  the  peace  of  society, 
taking  no  other  advantage  into  the  account,  were  the  breath  that 
b  now  devoted  to  retail  the  slanderous  report,  to  excite  local 
preiudices  and  to  dissipate  the  mind,  employed  in  discussing  and 
unfolding  the  Creator's  works !  How  much  better,  if  that  time, 
which  is  now  worse  tiian  wasted  in  fruitless  contentions,  in  politi- 
cal feuds,  and  in  arraying  imaginary  evils,  could  be  consecrated 
to  scanning  the  realities  of  nature !  The  records  of  science  tes- 
tify, that  where  once  a  taste  for  pursuits  of  this  kind  has  gained 
adnnssion,  the  accompanying  charm  is  strong  enough  to  subdue 
the  love  of  frivolity,  slander,  and  fiction.  The  individuals,  then, 
who  have  the  direction  of  juvenile  minds,  have  only  to  infuse 
this  taste,  and  their  work  is  done.  Let  them  inject  the  leaven, 
and  it  will  cause  the  whole  mass  to  ferment.  Ijet  them  scatter 
these  tracts  in  every  place  where  there  is  a  possibility  of  their 
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being  read,  and  these  silent  laborers  will  effect  their  own  popu- 
larity, and  work  out  their  own  benerolent  and  useful  designs. 

Scieniifie  Tracts.  —  Tlie  friends  and  promoters  of  virtue  and 
of  vice,  of  religion  and  infidelity,  have  alike  resorted  to  ^  Tracts,^ 
as  the  most  direct  and  efficient  instruments,  to  efiect  their  di^ 
tinct  and  opposite  purposes.  To  the  cause  of  science  and  gen- 
eral intelligence,  these  instruments  have  not  been  so  often,  or  do 
efficiently  applied,  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  admits  or  de- 
mands. By  the  frequent  and  urgent  calls  for  information  of  a 
familiar  practical  character,  fitted  to  the  wants  of  the  great  mass 
of  the  community,  and  especially  the  industrious  dassesy  both 
the  expediency  and  necessity  of  a  series  of  Scientific  Tracts,  de- 
signed to  answer  these  calls,  are  clearly  demonstrated. 

Under  these  impressions,  arrangements  are  made  for  com- 
mencing, immediately^  such  a  series,  designed  for  the  instruction 
and  entertainment  of  schools,  lyceums,  and  families.  It  is  a  paOr- 
ticular  and  prominent  object  of  those  who  are  about  to  com- 
mence this  undertaking,  to  select  such  objects,  and  to  present 
them  in  such  a  form,  as  to  render  them  pleasant  companions  at  the 
firesides  of  the  farmer  and  mechanic^  at  the  same  time  that  they 
hope  to  develope,  explain,  and  apply  the  works  and  laws  of  na- 
ture, to  such  an  extent,  as  not  to  place  them  beneath  the  dignity 
of  the  accomplished  philosopher,  or  of  the  elevated  hall  of  sci- 
ence. The  subjects  to  be  embraced  in  the  proposed  publica- 
tions cannot  at  this  time  be  very  minutely  defined ;  but  the  phy- 
sical and  natural  sciences,  with  their  applications  to  the  common 
purposes  of  life,  and  moral  improvement^  will  occupy  a  portion 
of  the  pages,  which  will  also  be  open  to  essays  upon  any  sub- 
jects of  useful  knowledge^  from  the  friends  of  popular  education 
and  rational  improvement. 

The  proposed  Tracts  will  be  published  by  Messrs  Carter 
and  Hendee,  Boston,  and  conducted  by  Josiah  Holbrook, 
with  the  aid  of  several  other  gentlemen  who  have  engaged  to 
contribute  their  efforts  to  the  cause. 

Not  less  than  twenty  four  numbers,  of  a  12mo  size,  containing 
twentyfour  pages  each,  will  be  published  in  a  year,  at  one  dollar 
and  fifty  cents  for  that  amount,  payable  in  advance. 

Editors  generally,  in  town  and  countr}',  who  are  at  all  interest- 
ed in  the  subject  of  education,  will  essentially  aid  the  cause  by 
inserting  the  above  circular.  —  From  the  American  Traveller  of 
April  13. 
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Composition, 

We  have  in  the  present  number  remarked  the  neglect  that 
prevails  in  our  schools  of  early  instruction^  of  practice  in  public 
speaking.  The  same  charge  may  be  made  in  regard  to  com- 
position. The  occasions  which  all  have  to  express  themselves 
m  writing,  and  in  a  perspicuous,  if  not  an  elegant  manner,  are 
of  every  day  recurrence.  There  are  a  few  natural  obstacles  to 
the  attainment  of  excellence  in  the  art  of  speaking,  but  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  any  person  who  will  begm  his  practice  early, 
from  writing  well.  The  painter's  rule,  'to  pass  no  day  without 
a  Zme,'  might  in  a  different  sense  be  profitable  m  schools.  Even 
a  daily  task  in  composiuon,  would  nardly  interfere  with  more 
important  lessons,  but  it  seems  an  unpardonable  neglect  that  the 
task  should  not  occur  even  weekly.  In  colleges  it  is  extremely 
advantageous  to  have  some  literary  journal,  in  which  the  daring 
may  feel  the  excitement  of  ambidon,  and  the  timid  the  safety  of 
being  incognito.  For  this,  and  for  its  own  promise,  we  wish 
weU  to  *  The  Collegian,'  published  at  Harvard.  Though  litde 
m^y  be  expected  from  youthful  journals  to  ruse  the  character 
of  the  national  literature,  yet  in  the  end  they  will  do  much; 
tbey  accustom  the  student  to  habits  of  care  and  correctness  in 
^writing,  and  they  make  him  feel  one  of  the  strongest  of  excite- 
ments, the  stimidus  of  praise. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


Convention  of  Teachers* 

Pursuant  to  public  notice,  more  than  two  hundred  instructers 
met  in  Boston  on  the  fifteenth  of  March.  Among  them  were 
several  who  hold  a  high  rank  in  the  literature  of  the  coun- 
try. A  committee  was  appointed  on  eadi  of  the  jfoUowing  sub- 
jects, viz. 

1.  The  infant  school  system. 

2.  Monitorial  schools. 

3.  Means  of  raising  the  qualification  of  teachers. 

4«  Branches  of  instruction  appropriate  to  common  schools. 

5.  Associations  of  teachers  as  departments  of  lyceums. 

TibB  remarks  made  in  the  convention,  show  that  a  general 
spirit  is  prevailing  throughout  the  commonwealth,  favorable  to 
education.    It  was  admkted  that  much  aid  may  be  derived  from 
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the  lyceum  apparatus,  which  was  exhibited  and  explained  by 
Mr  Holbrooky  and  afterward  recommended,  by  a  resolution  of 
the  convention.  We  would  give  more  at  large  (he  other  pro* 
ceedings,  but  that  they  have  akeady  been  published  in  the 
newspapers. 


Pennsylvania  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Public  Schools^ 

The  council  of  the  Pennsylvania  Society  for  the  Promodoa 
of  Public  Schools,  have  resolved  to  form  and  establish  a  coir 
lection  of  works  in  the  department  of  education. 

The  object  of  this  measure  is  to  obtain  the  nxwt  important 
information  respecting  the  practical  details  and  means  of  public 
instruction,  and  especially  in  regard  to  text-books  in  the  dirorent 
branches  of  knowledge. 

In  anticipation  of  the  establishment  of  a  general  system  of 
public  schools  by  the  legislature  of  the  State,  an  event  which 
the  society  believe  cannot  be  far  distant,  they  are  anxious  to  be 
in  possession  of  the  most  extensive  and  accurate  informatiob 
respecting  the  means  of  carrying  such  a  measure  into  immediate 
and  eflectual  operation  whenever  it  shall  be  adopted. 

All  elementary  treatises,  whether  intended  for  infant  schools, 
common  schools,  or  for  any  of  the  higher  institutions,  will  be 
regarded  as  within  the  scope  of  the  resdution  referred  to. 

When  a  sufficient  number  of  works  in  each  department  shall 
have  been  collected,  the  council,  with  a  view  to  a  judicious 
selection,  propose  to  institute,  through  a  competent  committee, 
an  impartial  inquiry  into  the  intrinsic  merits  of  each  treatise,  and 
its  adaptation  to  the  operations  of  public  schools,  as  weU  as  ta 
the^circumstances  of  those  for  whose  use  it  is  intended.  They 
therefore  invite  the  intention  of  authors,  publishers,  and  all  others 
interested  in  the  diffiision  of  educaticxi,  to  the  plan  above  stated, 
and  respectfully  solicit  contributions  of  works  in  any  way  caor 
nected  with  the  busbess  of  instruction. 

Persons  disposed  to  aid  in  promoting  the  views  of  the  socie^, 
are  requested  to  forward  their  donations  to  the  care  of  Messrs. 
Towar  and  Hogan,  No.  255  Market  Street,  Philadelphia,  ad- 
dressed to  <  Tne  Pennsylvania  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Public  Schools.' 

Publishers  of  school  booh  are  requested  to  indicate  on  the 
blank  leaf  of  each  copy,  their  wholesale  and  retail  cash  prices* 
Phikdt^liia,  Mwek  as»  18S0. 
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The  foUowing  gentlemen  have  been  elected  officers  of  the 
«bove  named  society  for  the  present  year. 

Roberts  Vaux,  President 

8Sg  w.  s,  ]  c-  *««^- 

Jos.  p.  Gi:ant,  Treasurer. 

Augustus  H.  Richards,  Rec.  Secretary* 

Members  of  the  Council. 

Mathew  Carey,  Jacob  Lex, 

Benjamin  W.  Richards,  James  R.  Eckard, 

Gerard  Ralston,  Job  R.  Tyson, 

Walter  R.  Johnson,  William  d.  Davidson, 

George  M'Leod,  Samuel  Norris, 

George  W.  Smith,  (Jeorge  M.  Wharton, 

Edward  Bettle,  C.  Yamall^ 
Greorge  Taylor, 


Railufay. 

The  House  of  Representatives,  by  a  decided  majorinr,  refuse 
to  impose  upon  the  commonwealth  the  responsibilities  oi  a  stock* 
holder  in  the  project.  It  is  apparent,  however,  that  situation  or 
locality  has  some  influence  over  the  reasoning  powers,  as  almost 
«I1  the  representatives,  through  whose  towns,  or  in  whose  vici- 
ni^,  the  road  was  expected  to  pass,  voted  in  favor  of  it -~  and 
droost  all  others  against  it.  To  this,  however,  there  were  some 
sLenal  exceptions,  of  men  able  to  discern  that  most  difficult  of 
aOf  distinctions — the  distinction  between  the  public  interest  and 
their  own. 

There  were  however,  three  charters  for  private  incorporations 
passed,  in  which  the  state  does  not  participate* 


Greece. 


Mr  Anderson,  agent  of  the  American  Board  for  Foreign 
lissions,  having  been  instructed  to  seek  an  interview  with  Count 
Capo  d'Istrias,  pardy  with  a  view  to  dSEst  cooperation  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  schools,  proposed  — 

1.  That  the  liberahty  of  his  countrymen  should  estaUiah 
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schools  in  Greece,  where  children  may  acquire  the  elements  of 
knowledge.  It  was  hoped  that  enough  native  Greeks  could  be 
found  for  instructing,  e^ecially  in  extracts  from  the  Scriptures 
the  Psalter,  and  New  Testament  entire.  The  offer,  as  it  in- 
cluded as  a  matter  of  rigj^,  the  snpervisOTship  of  the  society, 
it  was  requested  by  the  JPresident  should  be  turned  into  a  loan 
to  Greece,  to  be  applied  to  the  same  otyect ;  to  which  the  soci- 
ety have  since  resolved  not  to  agree ;  as  none  of  the  members 
originally  subscribed  for  a  purpose  that  would  justify  the  form  of 
a  loan. 

There  is  already  in  Greece  a  school  for  the  instructicm  of 
teachers,  and  the  other  schools  are  twentyfive,  with  three  thou- 
sand scholars ;  but  the  President  states  Uiat  there  is  ^  pressing 
necessity  for  two  hundred  instructers.  The  support  of  each 
school  requires  about  four  hundred  dollars  yearly,  and  the  salary 
of  teachers  is  twenty  dollars  a  month.  The  schools  at  pteseat 
established,  are  on  the  plan  of  mutual  instruction. 


Mercantile  Library. 

The  report  offered  by  Mr  Coates,  at  a  late  meetmg  of  the 
proprietors,  contains  an  outline  of  the  institution.  The  society 
was  the  first  established  on  the  same  plan  in  this  country,  and 
was  founded  ten  years  ago.  Since  then  it  has  at  times  sufi^red 
much  discouragement.  The  library  now  contains  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  fortysix  volumes,  generally  well  chosen,  and 
its  organization  insures  a  permanent  increase. 


Lyceum  in  Walpole, 

A  LYCEUM  has  recently  been  instituted  in  Walpole.  An 
introductory  address  was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  J.  P.  B.  Storer. 
Lectures  have  been  delivered  by  Mr  Asa  Whitman  and  E.  Stone, 
M.  D.  The  meetings  are  held  once  a  fortnight,  on  Thursday 
evening. 


Travelling  School, 

A  CIRCULAR  from  Professor  Eaton,  gives  information  of  a 
plan  to  be  executed  by  the  Rensellaer  School,  of  Troy,  which 
must  be  attended  with  good  results.  This  is,  to  raise  a  travel- 
Img  class  of  students,  who  will  leisurely  examine  under  thdr 
instructers,  the  country  between  New  York  city  and  Lake  Erie. 
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Besides  geological  surveys  and  classifications,  tiiey  are  to  be  ex- 
ercised in  taking  heights,  and  other  mathematical  studies.  The 
route  itself  is  one  of  great  interest,  and  more  knowledge  on  many 
subjects  will  be  stored  in  this  tour,  than  would  be  retained  after 
a  year  of  study  at  home. 


Tovm  Maps. 

One  of  the  best  acts  of  the  last  session  of  the  legislature 
directs  the  authorities  of  towns  to  have  town  maps  taken  and 
lodged  at  the  secretary's  office  before  the  July  1st,  1832.  The 
maps  are  to  contain  the  names,  courses,  and  size  of  rivers,  roads 
public  and  private,  churches,  courthouses  and  public  buildings; 
distances  from  the  centre  of  towns  to  the  shire  town  of  the 
coun^  and  from  Boston;  bridges,  ferries,  falls,  ponds,  shores, 
harbors,  islands,  mountains^  mills,  factories,  &c,  on  the  scale  of 
one  hundred  rods  to  an  inch. 


Maps  and  Manuscript  Letters. 

Two  skeleton  maps,  one  of  the  earth,  the  other  of  the  United 
States,  have  lately  been  prepared  by  Mr  Holbrook,  for  the  use 
rf  Infant  and  Primary  Schools.  They  have  akeady  been  tested 
both  in  schools  and  families,  and  found  to  impress  most  rapidly 
and  effectually  upon  the  minds  of  children  the  prominent  fea- 
tures of  our  globe,  and  of  the  United  States.  Many  teachers 
have  also  used  them  to  exercise  their  pupils  in  drawbg. 

A  sheet  of  manuscript  letters  so  frequently  called  for,  are 
now  furnished  for  the  exercise  of  children  in  their  first  attempts 
at  writmg.  They  are  to  be  imitated  by  children  upon  slates  or 
paper,  and  to  furnish  them  with  an  agreeable  amusement,  as  well 
as  a  useful  exercise. 

These  maps  and  letters,  together  with  a  sheet  of  geometrical 
diagrams,  are  calculated  to  employ  at  once,  the  hands  and  the 
minds  of  children,  and  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  the  important,  but 
neglected  art  of  drawing. 


Our  Publication. 


In  the  present  number  of  the  Journal,  we  have  assumed  an 
additional  title,  and  shall  hereafter  adapt  the  form  of  the  work, 
somewhat  more  than  we  have  done  akeady,  to  the  necessities  of 
Lyceums ;  deembg  it  profitable  to  the  cause  of  education,  that 
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there  should  be  some  one  publication  of  this  character.  We 
therefore  request  to  be  furnished  with  intelligence  relating  ta 
Ijrceums,  either  local  or  general,  and  it  shall  be  inserted. 

It  is  intended  also  to  issue  the  Journal  in  a  monthly  form,  that 
we  may  present  more  recent  intelligence,  and  render  it  more 
attractive  in  other  respects.  We  are  satisfied  that  the  establish- 
ment of  lyceums  has  given  a  great  impulse  to  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation and  mental  improvement,  and  are  desirous  to  do  what  we 
can  that  the  impulse  should  be  widely  extended.  In  small  com- 
munities, the  advantages  are  almost  incalculable.  In  towns  re- 
mote from  cities,  where  the  people  are  chiefly  agricultural,  there 
are  some  months  in  the  year  when  there  is  much  time  that  can- 
not be  employed  m  active  mdustry.  But  it  is  the  nature  of 
youth  to  seek  activity,  if  not  excitement ;  and  where  tliere  are 
no  other  resources  to  pass  the  time,  they  are  but  too  much 
tempted  to  engage  in  what  is  hurtful,  if  not  destructive.  It  may 
be  certainly  assumed,  that  they  vnll  meet  together,  when  it  be- 
comes a  subject  for  care  that  their  amuseihents  shall  be  such  as 
will  advance  instead  of  retarding  their  improvement.  We  be- 
lieve that  most  ill  habits  are  contracted  at  first  in  a  social  spirit, 
which,  if  rightly  directed,  would  lead  to  far  better  results.  The 
lyceums,  in  some  degree,  ofier  this  advantage.  They  bring  the 
youth  together ;  they  at  first,  by  means  of  simple  apparatus, 
enable  them  to  comprehend  subjects  tliat  were  before  too  deep 
for  them,  but  which,  when  known,  become  interesting.  They  offer 
many  collateral  or  mcidental  advantages,  which,  although  remote^ 
are  not  the  less  certain.  The  advancement  of  lyceums  b  well 
worth  the  attention  of  those  who  are  looking  for  all  means  to 
suppress  intemperance.  These  societies  will  aid  in  the  sup- 
pression, or  rather  the  prevention.  They  will  give  a  belter  ten- 
dency to  youthful  minds,  than  to  deUght  in  such  amusements 
only,  as  lead  men  to  the  poisoned  cup.  One  of  their  best  fea-^ 
tures  is  mutual  instruction.  In  an  association  of  various  indi- 
viduals, each  one  may  (charitably)  be  supposed  to  know  some- 
thing, of  which  the  others  are  ignorant ;  and  this  knowledge  may 
be  communicated  in  the  dignified  form  of  a  lecture,  or  in  a  more 
familiar  colloquial  way.  Or  lyceums  may  be  moulded  into  oc- 
casional debating  societies,  or  the  members  may  contribute  to 
the  expense  of  scientific  and  other  lectures.  These,  however, 
will  generally  more  than  pay  for  themselves. 

We  look  confidently  for  the  aid  of  all  who  take  an  interest  in 
the  subject,  and  shall  endeavor  to  make  the  Journal  worthy  of 
their  favor. 
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[Our  thanks  an  dm  to  JuAg%  WilUaiiia  ftr  the  feUowliig  Sztrtet  Mneh 
ipood  may  ba  dona  by  wntkfpo^  tha  aiibjact  ai  liyoaiuna  bafora  tha  faipaatiTa 
Coimtiaa,  and  thara  aaaniB  to  ba  no  way  ao  afibataal  aa  to  oflbr  it  to  tha 
aomldaratioo  of  tha  Grand  Jury.  It  ia  with  man  who  hava  ininanaa  hi 
aoeiatf,  from  station,  talant  and  intagritjr,  that  all  impfofamanls  arisa; 
whan  aoah  land,  tiia  otheia  fidlow. 

'  Hoa  tata  armanta  saifaantnr/] 

Art.  I.— Judoe  Williams'  Addrkss. 

Extradfrom  a  Charge  delivend  lo  Uie  Chraud  Jury^  at  a  laU  term  ^f 
tiU  Caiirf  o^Cmishom  Pfeot,  &y  JuDes  Williamb. 

To  train  up  our  children  and  youth  in  the  way  they  ahould 
CO  is  a  matter  of  incalculable  importance.  It  is  of  incalculaUe 
importance  to  their  own  hapjuness  and  respectability  in  life ;  it 
is  w  incalculable  importance  to  die  welfiu«  of  society  at  large ; 
it  is  of  incalculable  importance  to  the  permanency  of  our  repub- 
lican government.  Tne  people  of  this  nation  are  engaged  in  a 
momentous  and  perilous  experiment  on  the  stalHlity  imd  adyan- 
tages  of  republican  institutions.  The  only  security  of  these 
insdtutions  is  aeeneral  difiiision  of  knowledge  and  virtue  among 
the  people.    1%  ttus  end  free  schools  are  required  by  law  in 
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all  our  towns,  and  I  trust  they  do,  and  will  receive,  that  patron- 
age and  attention  which  their  importance  demands,  and  which 
are  essential  to  their  success.  JSut,  permit  me  to  ask,  is  not 
something  more  required  than  that  limited  ^stem  of  educatioD 
which  has  heretofore  prevailed  among  us  ?  Are  not  errooeaus 
and  inadequate  notions  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  jnocess 
of  education  too  extensively,  if  not  generally,  entertained?.  K 
I  correctly  understand  die  common  impression  on  this  subject, 
it  is,  that  education  is  merely  a  sort  of  mechanical  process ;  that 
it  consists  altogether  in  passmg  through  the  various  exercises  of 
the  schools ;  that  it  eammenees  when  the  child  enters j  and  eeawet 
when  it  leaves  the  school.    Hence  inquiries  are  made,  at  what 

e  education  should  commence  ?    Hence,  too,  we  hear  it  said 

a  young  man  who  has  left  the  school,  who  has  been  graduated 
at  a  university,  or  entered  upon  the  practice  of  a  profession,  Aat 
he  has  finbhed  his  education.  Such  phraseology  clearly  indi- 
cates to  my  mind  that  this  matter  is  very  imperfecdy  understood. 

What  is  education  ?  What  are  its  nature,  extent,  and  objects? 
I  lanswer,  education,  in  its  broad  and  genuine  meaning,  has  been 
defined,  and  should  be  understood  to  be,  '  the  progressive  and 
harmonious  development  of  all  the  intellectual  and  moral  pow- 
ers of  our  nature ;  the  complete  subjection  of  ourselves  to  the 
control  pf  right  principles,  and  the  acquisition  of  all  the  know- 
ledge that  may  be  useful  to  enable  us  to  fill  well  the  sphere  of 
duty  in  which  our  Creator  has  placed,  or  to  which  he  may  caD 
us.'  Education  is  therefore  the  great  object  and  purpose  of 
our  present  state  of  existence.  In  all  its  stages,  it  has  reference 
to  the  future,  and  ought  to  be  in  continual  progress  until,  in  the 
providence  of  God,  we  are  deprived  of  our  powers  of  advance- 
ment. As  we  pass  along  through  life,  our  relations  to  the  bekigi 
around  us  are  multiplied  and  enlarged.  These  new  rehtioiis 
are  attended  by  new  obligations  and  responsibilities,  and  of 
course  increased  claims,  of  one  kind  ano  another,  are  dailjr 
made  upon  our  minds  and  hearts.  To  understand  and  dischaige 
these  new  obligations,  responsibilities  and  claims,  it  is  nece«vy 
fiir  us  to  make  constant  and  higher  acquisitions  of  knonrtedg^ 
and  to  reexamine  the  correctness  of  our  principles  in  dieir  ope> 
ration  upon  new  classes  of  duty.  By  these  means  the  prooM 
of  education  goes  on,  or  rather  should  go  on  progreasiveljr 
towards  perfection. 

In  education,  the  mind  is  not  a  passive  recipient  of  know- 
ledge.   Knowledge  does  not  consist  in  receiving  and  assenling 
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to  a  proposition  because  it  is  found  in  the  text-book  or  announced 
by  tne  teacher.  The  mind  —  the  nUnd  must,  for  itself,  be  the 
active  agent  in  the  mvestigation  of  truth.  It  must  examine, 
compare,  discriminate,  reflect,  determine  and  fudge,  for  itself. 
He  alone  can  properly  be  said  to  know  the  truth,  who  has  him- 
self examined  its  foundations^  and  investigated  its  pNrinciples. 
An  other  knowledge  is,  I  will  not  say  wormless,  but  impeffed. 
Education,  therefore,  is  not  the  exclu^ve  employment  of  chil- 
dren and  youth.  It  is  not  the  peculiar  privilege  of  one  age,  or 
one  sex,  or  of  any  one  class  or  portion  of  the  community.  It  is 
not  confined  to  the  school-room,  to  academic  groves,  or  to  the 
halb  of  universities.  It  iS-BOt  limited  to  any  one  time  or  place. 
It  may  be  pursued,  and  successfully  pursued,  by  all  persons,  of 
afi'ages,  oi  both  sexes,  at  all  times  and  in  all  places.  The  pro- 
cess should  commence  with  the  first  eleam  of  infant  intellect, 
and  continue  so  long  as  we  have  minds  and  hearts  susceptftle 
of  improvement.  Our  present  life  is  a  continued  school  oi  edu- 
cation and  discipline  preparatory  to  a  future  state  of  being. 

If  these  views  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  process  of 
education  are  correct,  we  may  readily  perceive  the  deficiences 
(^our  existing  institutions.  We  have  now,  indeed,  infant  schools, 
early  primary  schools,  Sunday  schools,  district  schools,  hieh 
schools,  academies,  universities,  law  schools,  medical  schools, 
and  dieological  schools.  All  these,  it  is  admitted,  thou^  sus- 
cqptiUe  of  great  improvement,  are,  on  the  whole,  in  successful 
operation  around  us  and  among  us,  and  they  are  of  immense 
value ;  but  they  are  not  adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  the  com- 
munity. The  higher  classes  of  these  institutions  are  designed 
Oally  for  professional,  and  not  for  popular  education ;  and 
ers  are  exclusively  for  children  and  early  youth.  Some- 
thing more  is  therefore  required  for  popular,  adult  educadon. 
Some  institutions  are  wanting  to  take  up  popular  education 
where  the  free  schools  leave  it,  and  to  conduct  it  through  the 
more  advanced  stages.  The  mechanical  operations  of  reading 
and  writing,  the  fundamental  rules  of  arithmetic,  and  a  slight 
knowledge  of  grammar  and  geography,  comprise,  it  is  believed, 
the  substance  of  all  that  is  generally  taught  in  our  free  schools. 
The  great  body  of  the  pupils  are  then  called  away  to  the  active 
and  laborious  employments  of  life.  By  the  language  and  conduct 
of  those  around  them,  they  are  taught  to  beUeve,  and  they  do 
believe,  that  their  education  is  then  completed ;  that  in  the 
way  of  study  and  mental  efifort,  nothing  for  them  reinains  to  h% 
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done ;  that  to  them  all  the  avenues  to  further  pn^ress  in  litera- 
ture and  science  are  closed  and  barred  forever.  I  know  there 
have  been  and  are  exceptbns.  Some  of  the  brightest  lumina- 
ries  and  benefactors  of  our  race  have  sprung,  by  the  elastic  power 
of  their  own  minds,  from  what  are  called  the  humbler  walks  of 
life.  By  their  own  unassisted  energies,  they  burst  the  thraldom 
of  their  condition,  and  ascended  to  an  eminence  where  ther 
conmianded  the  homage  of  their  cotemporaries,  and  the  grati- 
tude of  succeeding  ages.  These  exceptions,  however,  are  not 
sufficiently  numerous  to  a£fect  the  general  truth  of  the  fixrmer 
remark.  They  are  sufficiently  numerous  to  prove,  if  proof 
were  required,  that  inteDect  and  genius  are  not  tlie  result  of 
conditbn ;  but  they  are,  at  the  same  time,  so  rare,  that  they  are 
gazed  at  with  astonishment  rather  than  as  examples  for  imita- 
tion. A  very  laree  proportion  of  mankind,  on  leavmg  the  school, 
cease  to  learn.  They  know,  indeed,  by  report,  that  there  are 
sciences,  such  as  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  mathematics, 
and  others,  of  the  nature  and  principles  of  which  they  are  igoiH 
rant.  Thev  believe,  also,  as  matter  of  faith,  that  a  knowledge 
of  these  sciences  may  be  acquired  by  those  who  have  wealu, 
and  opportuni^,  and  patience,  and  application.  But,  as  tfaw 
possess  not  the  means,  thev  turn  their  attention  to  objects  ^dnch 
the^  believe  to  be  attainable.  They  therefore  either  devote  aD 
their  ener^es  to  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  or  sit  down  in  repin- 
ing de^pcMidencv  or  contented  ignorance,  or  perform  their  wly 
tadcs  01  aUotted  toil  with  lisdess  apathy.  Many  of  them  soon 
seem  to  have  forgotten  the  litde  they  had  learned,  and  to  have 
become  almost  unconscious  of  the  possession  of  mental  faculties. 
Now,  who  can  calculate — who  can  conjecture  the  amount  of 
intellectual  power  ^diich  is  thus  crushed,  and  buried  and  lost, 
under  the  weight  of  these  feelings  of  despondency,  and  content- 
ment and  apamy  ? 

Here,  then,  we  may  perceive  the  want  and  the  necessity  of 
some  new  institutions,  or  some  new  system  of  measures,  to 
mterpose  and  rescue  this  neglected  portion  of  the  human  naind 
from  its  degradation ;  of  some  institutions  to  take  up  popular 
education  where  the  common  schools  leave  it,  and  to  conduct  it 
through  the  higher  stages ;  of  some  institutions  in  which  the 
acquisitions  made  in  the  free  schools  shall  be  considered,  not 
as  the  completion,  but  as  the  rifdiments — the  mere  alphabet  of 
education.  It  is  to  the  formation  of  institutions  of  this  kind, 
calculated  lo  promote  and  diffiise  the  blessings  of  useful  know- 
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ledge  uniyersaUy,  that  public  attendon  has  recently  be^i  directed, 
and  with  encouraging  success.  In  many  places  in  this  Com- 
moQweahh,  the  peoj^e  have  begun  to  realize  the  all-iinportant 
truth,  that  the  education  of  the  achod-room  is  not  so  much 
intended  to  conduct  the  pujMl  to  a  certam  state  and  leare  him 
there,  as  to  kindle  an  araor  and  give  an  impulse,  which  shall 
bear  him  onward  to  farther  and  himer  degrees  <^  advancement* 
They  are  accordingly  combinmg  tneir  efforts  and  concentrating 
their  powers  for  the  promotion  of  selF-culdvation,  mutual  instruc- 
tion, and  general  improvement  in  useful  knowledge.  For  these 
purposes,  voluntary  associations,  under  the  name  «f  Lyceums, 
are  formed  in  many  of  our  towns  and  villages,  and  diey  are 
admirablyadapted  to  the  circumstances  and  wants  of  our  popu- 
lation. These  associations  hold  stated  meetings  for  reading, 
conversation,  discussions,  lectures,  for  illustrating  the  sciences, 
or  such  other  exercises  as  they  judge  most  usefuL  As  it  is 
ibund  OHivenient  they  collect  a  cabinet  consisting  of  books, 
apparatus  for  illustrating  the  sciences,  minerals,  or  other  natural 
or  artificial  productions.  Ttiey  conduct  their  exercises  in  dif- 
ferent ways  to  suit  the  wants,  tastes  and  acquirements,  of  their 
respective  members.  They  may  be  formed  in  every  neighbor- 
hood, and  adapted  to  eveiy  conceivable  variety  of  circumstances 
in  our  country.  Let,  for  example,  twenty  farmers,  or  twen^ 
mechanics,  or  twenty  day-laborers,  or  some  of  each  class,  com- 
bine, and  appropriate  only  six  cents  a  week  each  from  their 
earnings,  to  this  object.  They  may  very  soon  thus  obtain  a 
valuable  collection  of  books,  which  they  may  read  in  those 
Usiire  hours  which  are  now  too  often  wasted  in  idleness,  or 
dissipated  in  animal  indulgences.  Let  them  now  meet,  at  stated 
times,  to  converse  upon  the  subjects  discussed  in  their  books,  to 
impart  to  each  other  the  knowledge,  and  to  interchange  the  ideas 
suggested  by  them,  and  a  Lyceum  —  upon  a  small  scale,  indeed, 
but  adapted  to  their  circumstances,  and  of  vast  utiliQr  to  the 
members — is  established.  It  would  gradually  mingle  thought 
and  reflection  widi  all  their  pursuits  and  employments.  '  Their 
daily  labors  would  involve  a  constant  exercise  of  intellect,  and 
they  would  become,  on  all  subjects,  more  intelligent  men.  They 
would  acquire  a  habit  of  lookmg  into  the  reason  of  things,  and 
this  habit  would  extend  to  everything.' 

The  grand  object  of  these  institutions  is,  the  promotion  of 
general  intellectual  and  moral  improvement  It  is  to  make  paen 
more  intelligent,  more  rational ;  to  elevate  the  human  character, 
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and  to  make  more  broad  and  strikbg  the  distinction  between 
the  ratbnal  and  the  merely  animal  creation.  It  is  to  operate 
upon,  and  to  bring  into  operation,  and  to  present  in  stronger 
relief,  that  property  of  our  nature  which  distmguishes  it  from 
that  of  the  inferior  orders  of  creation,  the  capacity,  namely,  of 
progressive  and  indefinite  improvement.  It  is  to  make  men  less 
the  creatures  otsense^  and  more  the  beings  of  mind ;  to  elevate 
them  above  the  groveling  desires,  and  carnal  appetites,  and 
sensual  indulgences,  which  corrupt  the  heart  and  degrade  the 
character,  and  make  them  more  enlightened,  more  virtuous, 
and  more  happy. 

The  first  step  towards  this  desired  reformation  and  improve- 
ment is  to  awaken  an  ardent  spirit  of  inquiry.  This  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  all  intellectual  advancement.  You  cannot  force 
wisdom  on  the  unwilling  or  the  indifierent  mind.  The  thirst  tor 
knowledge  must  be  excited  before  the  refreshing  draught  will 
be  sought  or  relished.  Lyceums  will  tend  to  awaken  this  spirit 
by  presenting  objects  of  laudable  curiosity  to  the  mind,  ana,  at 
the  same  time,  offering  means,  and  opportunities  and  facilities, 
for  gratifying  it.  It  wiU  soon  be  discovered  that  the  sciences, 
in  their  grand  outlines  and  results,  in  their  more  important 
details,  and  especiaUy  in  their  practical  applications  to  the  arts 
and  business  of  life,  are  far  more  simple  and  intelligible  than 
had  been  supposed.  It  will  be  discovered  that  the  technical 
terms  and  learned  phraseology  in  which  the  sciences  have  gene- 
rally been  presented,  are  not  the  essentials ^  but  the  acdaents^ 
ana  drapery ^  and  pedantry^  of  learning.  People  will,  by  degrees, 
become  interested  in  the  pursuit  and  acquisition  of  those  intel- 
lectual treasures  which  had  before  been  considered  tiie  excluave 
property  of  the  learned.  This  interest  will  be  increased  by 
association,  by  mutual  intercourse  and  instruction,  by  seeing  all 
around  them  engaged  in  the  same  pursuit,  animated  by  the  same 
spirit,  and  cheered  by  the  same  inspiring  hopes. 

Hme  will  not  permit  me,  on  this  occasion,  to  dwell  on  the 
various  characteristic  features  of  these  associations.  They  are 
recommended  by  their  simplicity,  by  their  economy,  by  the 
soundness  of  their  principles  oi  education,  by  their  social  bear- 
ings, by  their  practical  tendencies,  by  their  moral  influences,  hj 
their  accordance  with  our  republican  institutions,  and  by  their 
tendency  to  excite  and  direct  to  worthy  objects  a  noble  spirit  of 
inquiry.  They  appear  to  be  adapted  to  all  circumstances,  to 
aU  times,  and  to  all  states  of  society  among  us.*  They  recognise 
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no  place  and  no  community  where  intellect  exists,  in  which  it  is 
not  the  duty  and  the  privilege  of  its  possessors  to  adc^  measures 
by  which  intellect  may  be  improved.  To  the  parent  as  well  as 
to  the  child,  to  the  master  as  well  as  to  the  apprentice,  to  the 
man  of  gray  hairs  as  well  as  to  the  sprightly  youth,  to  hun  who 
eats  his  bread  in  the  sweat  of  his  (ace  as  well  as  to  him  who 
frres  sumptuously  every  day,  they  aShv  sources,  iacilities,  mo- 
tives, mducements,  for  social,  intellectual,  and  moral  exercises 
and  enjoyments,  which  it  is  the  exalted  privil^e  of  rational 
hemes  alone  to  possess.  If  generally  established  and  fiuthiully 
eonoucted,  they  will  shed  abroad  the  dignity  of  science,  while 
they  cany  the  success  of  business  into  every  farm-house  and 
work-shqp.  They  will  convert  the  fiunily,  the  social  circle,  and 
even  the  tea-table  and  fireinde,  into  schools  of  mutual  improve- 
ment, and  scenes  of  the  purest  and  highest  enjoyment. 

These  institutions  are  not  required  by  law,  but  are  established 
by  the  spontaneous  movements  of  the  citizens.  They  are  not 
properly  within  our  official  cognizance,  but,  as  they  appear  to 
me  to  be  intimately  connected  with  our  systems  of  primary 
instruction,  and  calculated  to  impart  to  our  free  schools  bcreased 
importance  and  efficiency,  and  to  give  to  societjr  a  new^  impulse 
and  a  brighter  aspect,  I  have  deemed  it  not  mconsistent  with 
the  duties  of  the  present  occasion  to  recommend  them  to  gene- 
ral consideration. 


Art.  II.  —  Scixsmric  Tjucts. 

Scieniyie  Tracts^  duigtudfir  butnuHan  and  ErUerkdnment^  adapted 
to  SehooU^  Lnfcmmt^  and  jRonrnZief,  eondueUd  (y  Josiah  Holbeook, 
and  others. 

Th£jrk  has  always  been  in  science  too  much  mystery.  This 
arose  partly  from  necessity  and  somewhat  from  craft.  The 
vocabularies  akme  have  been  enough  to  discourage  an  aspirant 
fcr  knowledge ;  and  many  may  think  the  citadel  impregnable, 
where  the  outposts  are  so  formidable.  But,  as  learmng  no 
bnger  dwells  in  monasteries,  let  science  be  shrouded  no  longer 
in  mystery. 

It  has  been  also  too  generally  believed,  that  a  science,  to  be 
useful,  must  be  thoroughly  understood ;  but  this  is  an  error. 
Professors,  indeed,  should  know  all  that  may  be  known ;  but 
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the  more  numerous  class  may  obtain  much  that  will  apfdj  to 
their  condition  in  life,  and  much  to  reflect  upon  and  comparei 
if  thejr  have  but  an  outline  of  any  of  the  sciences,  that  is  not, 
and  ne^er  may  be  filled  up.  To  this  end,  the  advantage  canooc 
be  computed  that  the  public  would  receive  from  a  general  cir- 
culation of  judicious  scientific  tracts.  Short  they  should  be,  or 
they  will  require  too  much  attrition ;  the  illustrations  shoold  be 
faimliar,  and  the  experiments  such  as  may  be  within  the  reach 
of  all  who  read.  The  unlearned  should  know  that  there  is  nmeh 
philosophy  in  familiar  things.  An  apple  is  said  to  have  gifcn 
an  impulse  to  Newton's  pursuits,  ana  a  kite  and  a  stove  are 
associated  in  our  minds  with  the  discoveries  and  inventioiit  of 
Franklin.  In  short,  the  tracts  should  be  of  a  plain,  practical 
character,  for  he  who  first  connected  science  wim  mystery  and 
jargon,  united  those  that  nature  intended  should  be  separate. 

Mr  Josiah  Holbrook,  one  of  the  compilers  of  a  senes  of  sd- 
entific  tracts,  has  a  mind  of  a  peculiar  and  practical  tenden^, 
directed  to  the  simplification  of  instruction ;  and  in  this  all  his 
plans  have  had  eminent  utility  and  success.  He  is  to  be  aided 
by  other  gentlemen  disdnguished  for  acquirements.  The  tracts 
are  to  be  constructed  on  a  plan  of  such  simplicity  as  will  ensure 
their  utility  in  schools  and  families.  The  English  tracts  have 
been  too  complicated,  and  have  not  brevit|r  or  simplicity  enoogih 
for  the  family  circle.  The  first  Number  of  the  senes  under  oon- 
sideration  is  on  the  atmosphere ;  and  we  make  the  following 
extracts  to  show  the  familiar  manner  in  which  it  is  presented. 

'  Few  subjects  are  more  important,  or  less  understood,  than  the 
atmosphere  we  breathe.  As  it  surrounds  the  earth  and  presses 
with  ffreat  weight  upon  its  surface,  it  comes  in  contact  with 
eTerything,  and  bears  a  most  interesting  relation  to  every  animal 
that  walks  upon  the  earth,  swims  in  the  sea,  flies  in  the  air,  or 
creeps  in  the  dust — to  every  plant  that  is  pleasant  to  the  sigh^  or 
good  for  food  —  and  to  every  mineral  that  glitters  in  its  bed,  adorns 
a  cabinet,  or  is  used  in  the  arts. 

'  It  moves  our  lungs,  circulates  in  our  veins,  warms  us  in  our 
fires,  enlivens  the  midnight  lamp  and  makes  it  an  agreeable 
sub^tnte  for  the  light  of  day,  fims  us  in  the  breeze,  terrifies  os 
in  the  tornado,  conducts  sound,  now  in  the  soft  whisper,  the 
voice  of  intelligent  conversation,  the  flashes  of  the  orator,  or 
enchanting  music ;  now  in  the  roar  of  the  cannon,  the  groans  of 
the  dying,  or  terrific  thunder ;  it  wafts  the  ship,  heaves  the  [dacid 
ocean  into  billows,  Ukes  the  heat  of  the  equator  and  canies  it  to 
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the  poles,  and  exchanges  it  for  a  cooling  breeze,  which  it  kindly 
returns  to  temper  the  scorching  rays  of  the  torrid  son  ;  or,  using 
the  language  of  an  elegant  French  writer,  **  In  the  use  of  the 
atmosphere,  man  is  the  only  being  who  gi?es  it  all  the  modula- 
tions of  which  it  is  susceptible.  With  his  roice  alone,  he  imitates 
the  hissing,  the  cries,  and  the  melody  of  all  animals,  while  he  en- 
joys the  gift  of  speech  denied  to  every  other.  To  air  h^  also 
sometimes  communicates  sensibility;  he  makes  it  sigh  in  the 
pipe,  lament  in  the  flute,  threaten  in  the  trumpet,  and  animates 
to  the  tone  of  his  passions,  even  the  solid  brass,  the  box  tree,  and 
the  reed.  In  a  word,  he  harnesses  it  to  bis  car,  and  obliges  it  to 
waft  him  over  the  stormy  billows  of  the  ocean.'' ' 

'All  the  properties  and  operations  of  the  atmosphere  may  be 
classed  in  two  divisions,  viz.  chemical  and  mechanical.  Weight 
and  elasticity  are  the  properties  by  which  nearly  all  the  mechan- 
ical operations  are  conducted  ;  and  although  these  operations  are 
literally  innumerable  and  highly  interesting,  they  must  give  place 
en  the  present  occasion,  to  its  not  less  numerous  or  interesting 
uses  and  phenomena  conducted  by  chemical  affencies. 

'Among  the  infmite,  and  infinitely  varied  cnemical  operations 
constantly  carried  on  in  the  processes  of  nature  and  the  arts, 
scarcely  one  can  be  found,  with  which  the  atmosphere  has  not 
some  connexion  and  some  agency.  It  must  be  understood,  how- 
ever, that  in  much  the  greatest  number  of  cases  in  which  the 
atmo^here  acts  as  a  chemical  agent,  but  one  portion  of  it  takes 
any  considerable  part.  And  although  this  portion  constitutes  but 
about  one  fifth  of  the  whole,  it  fills  a  greater  variety  of  offices,  is 
more  active  and  more  efficient  in  giving  power  to  other  agents, 
in  moving  and  calming  the  elements,  in  preserving  order  and 
promoting  health  and  happiness,  than  almost  any  other  ingredient 
hitherto  discovered  in  the  material  universe. 

*  The  name  of  this  most  efficient  and  useful  part  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, this  almost  universal  agent  in  nature  and  the  arts,  this 
mover  and  regulator  of  other  agents,  and  friends  of  man,  is 
Oxigen.' 

'To  explain  fully  all  the  operations  carried^  on  by  the  agency 
of  oxigen,  would  require  volumes  instead  of  a  small  tract.  A  few 
of  the  most  important  can  therefore  be  mentioned,  which  are  the 
following : — 

'  I.  Oxigen  supports  life  by  aiding  the  lungs  in  the  process  of 
respiration. 

'  The  lungs  inhale  air  twentysix  or  twentyseven  times  in  a 
minute,  taking  in  at  each  inspiration  about  forty  cubic  inches, 
which  is  something  over  one  hundred   hogsheads  a  day.     A 
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chemical  action  is  constantly  carried  on  by  the  atmoephero  and 
lungs,  which  the  Creator  of  both  has  so  wisely  and  wonderfoUy 
fitt^  to  each  other.  By  this  action,  nine  or  ten  gallons  of  oxigen 
are  oonsomed  in  an  hour,  or  taken  up  by  the  blood  to  form  an- 
other kind,  of  an  entirely  different  character,  to  be  mentioned 
and  explained  in  another  place.' 

'  If  any  animal  be  confined  in  a  vessel  or  tight  room,  froin 
wliich  the  atmosphere  is  entirely  excluded,  he  may  lire  until  the 
oxigen  is  so  far  consumed  as  to  be  unfit  for  respiration,  when  he 
will  die.  Many  persons  have  lost  their  lives  from  the  want  of  a 
supply  of  this  vital  air.  The  most  remarkable  instance,  of  sij^h  a 
disaster  on  record,  occurred  at  Calcutta  in  a  prison  called  the 
"  black  hole."  One  hundred  and  fortysix  English  prisoners  were 
forced  into  a  room  eighteen  feet  square,  from  which  fresh  air  was 
almost  wholly  excluded.  Very  soon  after  they  entered,  a  profuse 
perspiration  commenced,  followed  by  a  high  fever  and  raging 
delirium,  with  cries,  "  air,  air,  water,  water,''  with  insults  to  their 
merciless  captors,  that  they  might  be  provoked  to  put  them  oat 
of  their  wretched  existence. 

'  They  entered  this  prison  of  death  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  eve- 
ning, and  at  six  in  the  morning  but  twentythree  of  the  whole 
number  retained  the  principle  of  life. 

'  Although  oxigen  is  essential  to  the  support  of  life,  in  a  pure 
state  it  will  soon  destroy  it,  by  the  sudden  and  powerful  excile- 
ment  it  produces  in  the  system.  A  few  inhalations  of  pure  oxigen 
will  increase  the  pulse  from  seventy  or  eighty,  to  one  hundred 
and  twenty,  or  one  hundred  and  thirty,  beats  a  minute.  ■ 

^  Inhaling  air  with  a  very  littte  more  than  the  common  propor- 
tion of  oxigen,  produces  a  sudden  and  remarkable  effect  on  the 
system.  The  substance  known  by  the  name  of  exhilarating  gaS| 
which  has  a  similar  effect  upon  the  feelings  with  ardent  spirits^ 
or  more  like  the  vapor  of  spirits,  or  of  ether,  differs  from  the 
common  atmosphere,  only  in  containing  thirtyseven  per  cent  of 
oxigen,  instead  of  twentyone  per  cent. 

'  Aqua-fortis,  or  nitric  acid,  is  composed  of  the  same  ingredi- 
ents with  the  atmosphere,  and  owes  its  great  power  in  corroding 
almost  everything  it  touches,  to  the  seventyfive  per  cent  of  oxigen 
it  contains.' 

'  II.  Oxigen  supports  combustion.  Every  child  knows  that  fire 
will  not  burn  without  air.  But  some  kinds  of  air  will  instantly 
extinguish  it.  Wherever  we  see  combustion  going  on,  whether 
in  a  candle,  a  common  fire,  or  in  the  burning  of  a  city,  we  may 
know  that  oxigen  is  present,  and  is  the  principal  agent  in  pro- 
ducing the  light,  the  heat,  or  the  terror.    If  a  burning  body  be 
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oonfined  in  a  small  portioa  of  atmosphere,  it  wiU  continue  to 
burn  until  the  oxigen  is  consumed,  when  it  will  go  out.  Any 
one  may  prove  this  by  a  simple  and  useful  expeiiment.  Place 
the  small  portion  of  a  candle  upon  a  piece  of  cork  or  other  light 
body,  and  let  them  float  upon  water  in  a  basin.  While  the  can- 
dle is  burning,  invert  a  pint  or  quart  glass,  so  as  to  enclose  it, 
and  entirely  exclude  the  atmosphere.  The  flame  will  continue 
until  the  oxigen  is  consumed,  when  it  will  be  extinguished,  and 
the  water  rise  so  as  to  occupy  about  one  fifth  part  of  the  glass,  or 
the  portion  which  was  before  occupied  by  oxigen.  This  experi- 
ment illustrates  two  principles,  first,  that  oxigen  is  essential  to 
the  existence  of  combustion ;  and  second,  that  it  constitutes  about 
one  fif^h  of  the  atmosphere. 

'  It  is  to  supply  the  fire  with  a  greater  quantity  of  oxigen,  that 
the  bellows  is  used.  It  is  to  exclude  oxigen  from  burning  coals, 
that  they  are  covered  with  ashes,  to  preserve  them  alive  when 
led.  While  enough  air  is  admitted  to  continue  the  coals  in  a 
state  of  ignition,  the  quantity  is  not  sufficient  to  carry  on  the 
combustion  with  any  rapidity ;  consequently  the  fire  is  not  extin- 
guished, nor  the  coals  consumed. 

'  If  pure  oxigen  be  thrown  upon  a  burning  body,  it  instantly 
increases  the  power  of  the  combustion.  If  a  candle  just  extinguish- 
ed, be  immersed  in  a  vessel  containing  this  gas  unmixed  with  any 
other  substance,  it  will  be  instantly  relighted.  Many  substances 
will  burn  in  this  air  in  a  pure  state  which  will  not  in  common 
air.  If  iron  be  heated  and  immersed  in  pure  oxigen,  it  will 
instantly  melt  and  burn,  throwing  its  particles  in  every  direction, 
with  an  intense  and  brilliant  light.  Consequently,  if  the  oxigen 
of  the  atmosphere  were  not  diluted  or  weakened  by  another  kind 
of  air,  stoves,  andirons,  and  numerous  other  instruments  made  of 
iron,  would  melt  and  be  consumed  the  instant  they  were  raised 
to  a  high  heat.  Almost  everything  would  be  combustible,  and 
the  earth  would  soon  present  one  sreat  and  general  conflagration. 
How  wise  and  how  good  then  is  the  Creator  of  the  atmosphere, 
not  only  in  furnishing  it  with  oxigen  to  support  life  and  combus- 
tion,  but  in  diluting  it  with  another  substance,  to  prevent  its 
destroying  every  living  being  upon  the  earth,  and  the  earth  itself. 

*III.  Oxigen  carries  on  fermentation.  Without  it,  neither 
cider,  beer,  wine,  or  even  yeast,  or  light  bread,  could  be  formed. 
Almost  all  animal  and  vegetable  substances  are  liable  to  ferment, 
and  consequently,  to  waste  with  decay. 

'  Wherever  we  witness  this  process,  we  may  know  that  the 
same  agent  is  present  and  employed,  as  conducts  respiration  and 
combustion.' 

*  IV.  Oxigen  acts  upon  all  the  metals.   By  this  action  the  rust  of 
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iroDy  the  dross  of  lead,  the, corrosion  of  copper,  brass,  and  silTar, 
and  the  most  beautiful  paints,  such  as  red  and  white  lead,  chrome 
yellow,  and  blue  vitriol,  is  produced. 

'Some  of  the  metals  combine  with  oxigeu  rapidly,  others 
gradually,  or  even  with  difficulty.  Iron  for  example,  is  very  liar 
ble  to  rust,  or  oxidate,  as  chemists  say ;  while  gold  utterly  refuses 
to  combine  with  oxigen,  as  it  does  with  most  other  substances, 
except  by  an  indirect  process.  If  lead  be  kept  in  a  melted  state 
for  a  short  time,  it  absorbs  so  much  oxigen  as  to  be  changed 
wholly  into  dross,  which  is  an  oxide  lead.  But  gold  may  be  kept 
in  a  state  of  fusion  and  motion  for  months,  or  years,  and  never 
admit  a  particle  of  oxigen  into  its  connexion  ;  so  proud  a  sab- 
stance  as  gold,  may  however,  by  an  indirect  process,  be  led  to 
combine  with  oxigen,  and  after  that  with  many  other  substances. 
When  oxigen  once  gets  in  possession  of  this  metal,  it  readily 
transfers  it  to  the  surfaces  of  numerous  substances,  and  extonib 
it  over  a  greater  space  than  can  be  done  by  beating  or  any  other 
process.  By  the  aid  of  this  agent,  then,  numerous  utensils,  and 
even  cloth,  cords,  and  thread  are  gilded  at  a  most  trifling  expense.' 

'  Ink  of  a  good  quality,  is  sometimes  pale,  when  first  applied  to 
paper,  but  aAer  a  few  days,  it  becomes  of  a  deep  and  permanent 
black.  Indigo,  when  first  formed  from  the  plant,  is  green,  as  it 
is  when  first  applied  to  cloth ;  but  by  a  short  exposure  to  the  air, 
or  to  oxigen,  it  becomes  the  beautiful  and  permanent  blue  so  ex- 
tensively witnessed  in  woollen,  silk,  and  cotton  goods.  Oxigen 
is  not  only  the  most  active  and  general  agent  in  preparing  colors 
and  fixing  them  to  their  fabrics,  but  it  is  more  generally  and  snc- 
cessfully  employed  than  any  other,  for  destroying  them.  The 
important  process  of  bleaching  is  conducted  by  it,  whether  by 
the  old  method  of  exposing  cloth  alternately  to  moisture  and  the 
sun,  or  by  the  modern  and  improved  method  of  immersing  it  in 
chlorine.' 

'  Carbonic  Acid,  or  fixed  air.  —  This  gas,  which  is  nearly  twice 
as  heavy  as  common  air,  is  found  to  exist  at  all  times  in  every 
region  of  the  atmosphere,  from  the  lowest  ravine  or  cave,  to  the 
top  of  the  highest  mountain.  Except  in  caves,  wells,  and  some 
other  low  places,  where  carbonic  acid  settles  from  its  great  weight, 
it  is  never  found  in  the  atmosphere  except  in  small  quantities, 
some  say  a  hundredth  part,  some  a  thousandth,  but  probably 
variable,  existing  in  larger  quantities,  at  some  times,  and  in  some 
places  than  others. 

'Although  this  substance  is  fortunately  never  found  in  the  atmo- 
sphere except  in  small  quantities,  it  frequently  takes  an  important 
part  in  promoting  the  happiness,  and  producing  the  disasters  of 
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mankind.  It  is  supposed  to  be  an  important  agent  in  the  proc98s 
of  regetation ;  vegetables  haying  the  power  of  extracting  it  from 
the  air  and  converting  it  to  their  own  sustenance  and  growth. 
While  the  whole  animal  kingdom  are  constantly  inhaling  or  con- 
suming oxigen,  and  at  the  same  time  throwing  off  carbonic  acid, 
the  vegetable  kingdom  are  inhaling  or  absorbing  carbonic  acid, 
and  a  part  of  the  time  at  least,  are  throwing  off  oxigen.  So  that 
these  two  great  kingdoms  of  nature  are  mutually  and  constantly 
performing  these  kind  offices  to  promote  the  growth  and  pros- 
perity of  each,  while  they  prevent  the  destruction  of  both,  and  of 
every  living  existence  which  animates,  enriches,  and  dignifies 
this  lower  creation.  For  carbonic  acid  is  not  only  essential  to 
the  growth  of  vegetables,  but  is  certainly  and  instantly  fatal  to 
animals,  one  full  inhalation  of  which  produces  death,  unless  a 
supply  of  oxigen  is  instantly  provided.  The  moment  a  person 
enters  an  atmosphere  of  this  gas,  as  has  frequently  occurred  in 
wells,  and  the  fermenting  vats  of  breweries  and  distilleries,  he 
drops  lifeless,  and  past  recovering,  except  the  supply  of  vital  air 
is  immediate. 

'  Carbonic  acid  is  no  less  fatal  to  combustion  than  lo  animal 
life.  If  a  burning  candle  or  coal  be  immersed  in  it,  every  ap- 
pearance of  combustion  is  instantly  destroyed;  but  it  may  be 
again  relighted,  by  letting  it  into  a  vessel  filled  with  pure  oxigen. 

'  The  sparkling  appearance,  and  agreeable  taste  of  the  best 
cider,  beer,  wine,  and  soda  water,  are  produced  by  this  active 
substance.  By  the  loss  of  it,  they  become  dead  as  we  say,  and 
are  not  only  unpleasant  to  the  taste,  but  injurious  to  health.  So 
that  the  same  substance  which  is  distressing  and  fatal  if  taken 
into  the  lungs,  gratifies  the  taste  and  promotes  health  when 
received  by  the  stomach.' 

'  Besides  the  air  last  mentioned  as  existing  in  the  atmosphere 
at  all  times  and  in  all  places,  several  others  are  occasionally 
found,  and  in  some  places  they  are  constantly  forming  in  great 
abundance,  among  which  is  one  resembling  the  gas  used  for 
lighting  cities. 

'This  gas  is  produced  in  large  quantities  in  marshes,  masses. 
of  stagnant  water,  and  in  large  cities,  where  a  due  regard  to 
cleanliness  is  not  observed ;  and  is  the  cause  of  sickness,  and 
perhaps  of  malignant  fevers.  By  moving  the  earth  in  the  bed  of 
any  pond,  and  even  in  most  streams  of  water,  bubbles  will  be 
disengaged,  and  rise  to  the  surface,  where  they  may  be  collected 
in  bottles,  and  by  applying  a  lighted  candle,  they  will  be  found 
to  be  combustible. 

'  It  is  much  lighter  than  common  air,  and  consequently  rises 
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into  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  where  it  is  frequently 
exploded  by  electricity,  and  is  perhaps  the  cause  of  shooting  stars 
sometimes  observed  in  the  heavens.' 

'Air  of  every  kind  appears  to  be  capable  of  expansion  and 
compression  to  an  indefinite  degree.  This  property  belongs  to 
each  gas  separate  and  to  several  combined. 

'  In  the  manufactory  of  soda  water,  one  hundred  and  thirty 
gallons  of  carbonic  acid  is  forced,  by  the  means  of  a  condensing 
pump,  into  a  cask,  of  the  contents  of  ten  gallons,  six  of  which 
are  occupied  by  water.  In  the  fine  syringe,  the  atmosphere  is 
suddenly  compressed  into  so  small  a  space,  as  to  cause  the  oxigen 
it  contains  to  ignite  a  piece  of  cotton,  previously  prepared  by 
moistening  it  with  water  highly  charged  with  saltpetre,  and  then 
thoroughly  dried.  When  ninetyuine  hundredths  of  the  air  con- 
tained in  a  receiver,  is  removed  by  an  air  pump,  the  remaining 
one  hundredth  is  immediately  expanded  so  as  to  occupy  the  space 
which  was  before  occupied  by  the  whole.  If  a  common  Florence 
flask,  while  containing  nothing  but  air,  be  heated  to  a  high  de- 
gree, and  then  the  mouth  immersed  in  water  while  it  is  suffered 
to  cool,  the  water  will  rise  to  occupy  almost  the  whole  contents 
of  the  flask.' 

'  This  peculiar  and  highly  interesting  property  of  all  gaaes, 
gives  to  the  atmosphere  some  of  its  most  important  powers  and 
uses.  It  is  evidently  essential  to  the  existence  of  winds,  and  to 
ei^ery  motion  of  the  air,  unless  it  may  be  in  a  slight  degree.  It  is 
from  this  property,  that  the  atmosphere  so  readily  gives  place  to 
all  other  substances  passing  through  it.  Were  it  not  for  this^  we 
should  be  met  with  a  powerful  resistance,  whenever  we  attempted 
to  move  from  place  to  place.  This  is  the  origin  of  the  trade 
winds  occupying  about  sixty  degrees  of  the  equatorial  regions  of 
the  earth,  blowing  constantly  from  east  to  west,  of  the  monsoons 
blowing  six  months  of  the  year  in  one  direction,  and  the  other 
six  months  directly  opposite,  of  the  deadly  samoon,  of  land  and 
sea  breezes,  of  the  most  variable  and  shortest  currents  of  air,  of 
the  gentle  breeze,  the  brisk  gale,  the  raging  tempest,  the  sweep- 
ing hurricane,  the  water  spout,  and  the  tornado.  It  is  by  the 
great  expansion  and  compression  of  air,  that  ships  are  constantly 
moving  from  continent  to  continent,  that  the  noxious  vapors  of 
cities  are  removed  to  give  place  to  an  atmosphere  more  fresh  and 
pure,  and  thst  it  constantly  preserves,  amidst  all  the  contami- 
nating influences  to  which  it  is  exposed,  its  salubrious  and  vital 
energies.' 
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Art.  III. — ^TflK  Fkllenbero  Institution  at  Horvr.L. 

[In  no  situation  do6«  man  appear  so  mnch  lika  a  laperior  being — a 
beneficent  aiigel,  as  when  it  is  his  ruling  passion  and  his  employment  to 
deyise  and  execute  the  means  of  making  his  kind  more  moral,  intelligent, 
and  happy.  When  such  a  man  dies,  his  usefblness  and  his  geniuy  surviTe 
in  the  institutions  he  has  Ibunded ;  and,  though  he  is  no  more  seen  among 
men,  his  namo  b  often  heard  in  the  inTocations  of  gratitude. — Such  is 
Fellenberg — a  rare  example  of  one,  who,  with  small  means  and  under 
great  discouragements,  has  accomplished  so  much.  With  no  larger  means 
(£500  a  year)  than  those  of  the  good  '  Man  of  Roes,'  he  has  founded  a 
system  and  perfected  it,  that,  if  it  may  not  regenerate  Europe,  will  yet 
produce  abundant  local  and  general  good. 

We  select  from  the  Christian  Spectator,  an  account  of  Hoiwyl,  by  a 
gentleman  who  has  resided  there  a  year,  to  study  the  plan  of  Fellenberg. 

The  goTemment  of  the  school  is  truly  paternal,  and  the  pupihi  OTince 
that  *  alacrity  and  cheer  of  mind'  that  mark  a  youth  at  home.  Nothing  is 
learnt  by  rote,  and  to  some  classes  the  lessons  are  giTcn  in  the  fields,  and 
in  the  intervals  of  labor.  There  is  little  ha$ty  progress  in  the  pupils,  but 
an  is  the  effect  of  steady  and  gradual  dcTelopment.  There  are  two  classes 
of  pupils,  the  rich  and  the  poor — ^the  rich  are  often  princes  and  sons  of 
ministers  of  State,  and  the  poor,  sometimes  Tagrants  from  the  highway. 
The  moral  qualities  are  watched  with  great  discrimination,  and  there  is  no 
better  school  than  Fellenberg's  for  kindness,  sincerity,  and  self-control.] 

HoFWTL,  1839. 

Mt  dear  friend— I  cannot  better  introduce  you  to  this 
celebrated  place  of  education,  than  by  some  account  of  the 
motives  and  views  which  actuated  its  founder. 

Destined  by  his  patrician  birth  to  take  part  in  the  govern- 
ment of  his  native.  Canton,  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century, 
Fellenberg's  attention  was  early  excited  by  the  misery  and 
vice  which  he  observed  aroimd  him ;  and  he  resolved  to  devote 
himself  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  reformation  of  his  country. 

The  laboring  classes  he  saw  in  a  state  of  ignorance,  which 
rendered  thent  habitually  indifferent  to  everything  but  tlieir 
animal  necessities  and  enjoyments ;  yet  capable  of  being  excited 
and  misled — equally  fitted  to  become  the  instruments  of  licen- 
tious anarchy,  or  the  slaves  of  despotism.  He  traced  the  origin 
of  this  state  of  things  to  the  absence  of  all  rational  means  of 
intellectual  education,  the  exclusive  attention  paid  to  reading 
and  writing  as  mechanical  acquisitions, — ^to  the  iraiversally  indif- 
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ferent  or  technical  manner  in  which  moral  and  religious  instruc- 
tion was  communicated,  and  the  utter  neglect  of  all  effi>rts  to 
cultivate  moral  habits,  and  to  bring  principles  into  action.  It 
required  but  a  glance  at  the  higher  schools  and  universities,  to 
see  how  little  was  to  be  expected  for  the  superior  classes.  A 
feeble  body —  a  perverted  understanding —  a  false  and  generally 
corrupted  taste — much  ambition  with  some  qualifications  for 
shining  in  the  world,  —  these  were  the  common  residts  of  the 
existing  course  of  education ;  and  rarely  was  it  possible  to  dis- 
cover any  traces  of  a  salutary  or  ennobling  influence  on  the 
character  and  life.  No  hope  could  be  entertained  that  the 
higher  classes,  who  alone  possessed  the  means  and  the  ability, 
would  make  any  effort  to  redeem  those  on  whose  ignorance 
they  considered  their  supremacy,  as  reposing.  Both  high  and 
low,  in  the  view  of  Fellenberg,  seemed  destined  to  sink  together. 
At  a  later  period,  the  iUusive  promises  of  philosophy  were  pro- 
claimed and  broken ;  and  its  influence  in  Switzerland  went  to 
inundate  it  with  a  flood  of  new  errors  and  vices. 

Fellenberg  was  convinced  that  every  improvement  must  com- 
mence witli  the  germ  of  society ;  that  it  was  only  in  acting  on 
the  rising  generation  by  improving  the  means  of  education  that 
any  hope  could  be  cherished  of  improving  its  condition.  He 
believed  that  the  efibrts  made  for  this  purpose  must  be  directedi 
at  the  same  time,  towards  the  two  extremities  of  the  social  body ; 
and  that  it  would  be  in  vain  to  reform  those  who  are  destined 
to  labor  and  obey,  without  improving  the  character  of  those  who 
consume  and  govern.  He  believed  that  no  attempt  should  be 
made  to  disturb  the  order  of  the  community,  by  confounding 
classes  of  men  whose  lot  a  wise  Providence  had  so  widely  sepa- 
rated ;  and  for  whose  separate  existence  the  various  physical 
and  intellectual  qualities  which  He  has  bestowed,  and  the  neces- 
sities of  physical  and  social  life,  seem  to  form  a  permanent  basis. 

While  he  would  anxiously  endeavor  to  elevate  those  whose 
talents  rendered  them  capable  of  it,  to  stations  in  which  society 
could  enjoy  the  utmost  benefit  from  their  efllbrts,  he  believed 
that  with  tlie  mass  of  the  laboring  classes,  the  only  rational 
course  was  to  prepare  them  for  the  situation  in  which  Provi- 
dence had  placed  them,  and  to  render  them  happy  in  it  by 
raising  them  to  their  proper  rank  as  rational  and  moral  beings. 

It  was  also  of  the  first  importance  to  establish  new  relations 
between  the  difierent  classes  of  society.  The  poor  must  be 
led  by  a  rational  and  religious  education,  not  only  to  be  content 
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wilh  their  own  station^  bat  to  receive  die  order  which  Phyi^ 
dence  has  assigned ;  and  to  see  how  unwordiy  of  the  under- 
standing, as  well  as  the  heart  that  envy  and  jeakusy  is,  which 
the  lower  classes  are  so  ready  to 'indulge  towards  die  more 
&vQred.  The  rich  must  be  tai^t  to  esdmate  die  worth  of 
indoBtiy,  to  feel  how  dependent  thejr  are  upon  die  hbotng 
daases,  and  to  observe  and  revere  die  digrn^  of  nicNral  character 
which  is  often  found  among  them. 

An  object  of  not  less  importance  in  die  view  of  FelieidMrg, 
was  to  correct  that  unchristian  idea  of  the  great  world,  diat  to 
provide  for  the  present  and  eternal  wdfiure  of  immortal  beings 
Dy  edncadoo,  is  an  occupation  beneath  die  dignitjr  of  the  more 
fikfored  classes.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  iBrst  to  create  an 
interest  in  the  object,  by  showing  how  much  good  mxy  be 
eflbcted,  bow  much  happiness  produced,  and  bcm  much  real 
eqoyment  secured  to  bun  who  becomes  the  instrument  of  such 
improvement.  Practical  demonstration  was  to  be  given  of  die 
imporUmce  of  this  to  the  higher  classes,  in  providing  them  with 
mon  skilful  overseers,  and  mcure  honest  and  obedient  servants ; 
and  in  giving  to  the  State  more  dutiful  and  useful  subjects. 

To  attain  these  ends,  no  means  were  more  likely  to  be  sue- 
ceaifid  in  the  view  of  Fellenberg,  than  to  establish  an  institution 
for  both  classes,  in  which  they  should  be  so  separated  as  to  pre- 
vent aD  confusion,  and  yet  so  connected  that  each  might  observe 
die  odier,  and  that  occasion  might  be  given  to  e^abKdi  on  a 
christian  basis,  the  character  of  each,  as  well  as  those  relations 
which  must  afterwards  exist  m  society.  *  To  this  object,'  he 
observed  ten  years  since,  *  I  have  devoted  my  life  and  all  that  I 
possess,  for  twenty  years; — to  this  I  still  devote  them,  and  am 
resolved  to  devote  them  to  my  last  breath.' 

He  believed  that  agricukmre,  which  in  the  order  of  Provi- 
dflooe  veas  the  primitive,  and  must  ever  be  the  principal  occupa- 
tion of  mankind  in  the  social  state,^is  best  adapted  to  develope 
physical  and  inteUectual  powers  in  their  proper  harmony.  He 
was  persuaded  that  an  agricultural  establishment  and  the  em- 
pbjrments  necessarily  connected  with  it,  should  form  the  basis 
of  the  contemplated  institutiGn.  With  these  views  he  purchased 
Hofwyl,  at  the  close  of  the  last  century-— at  that  time  a  {vivate 
country  seat,  but  now  forming  a  little  village,  containing  three 
Irandred  inhabitants,  exclusively  on  his  property  and  under  his 
control.  It  comprises  a  farm,  including  recent  additions  in  the 
n^hborhood,  of^  about  six  hundred  acres ;  workshops  for  the 
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ftiMricatioQ  and  improvement  of  agricultural  inmlementB,  and  of 
clocbing  fix*  the  inhabitants;  a  tthcyaphic  eslahhAment  in  which 
muflic  and  oCheor  tbinp  usefiil  to  the  institution  are  printed ;  a 
Literary  Inadtution  to  the  education  of  the  higher  clasaei ;  a 
Pradicai  Inftrittiian  for  thoae  who  are  destined  to  trade,  or 
mdiose  drcumstances  do  not  permit  a  more  complete  educatiao ; 
and  an  Agricultural  Institution  for  die  education  of  the  laboring 
classes. 

HoAryl  is  about  six  miles  from  Berne,  the  capital  of  the 
Canton  of  die  same  name,  and  the  chief  town  of  German  Swit* 
aeriand ;  and  about  a  nale  from  the joeat  road  which  tiayoraea 
Switjserland  from  S.  W.  to  N.  E.  'The  approach  from  Berne 
is  throudi  a  wood,  which  presents  no  traces  of  culdvation.  In 
isBuii^  from  it,  you  come  almost  immediately  in  view  of  the 
large  Duildings  and  luxuriant  fields  of  the  establishment*  It  is 
situated  on  a  gentle  delation  in  the  midst  of  an  amphitheatre  of 
hills.  On  the  north,  die  view  is  bounded  by  the  Jura  Momn 
tains,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Bernese  Alps,  whose  topB  are 
covered  with  perpetual  snow.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  valley 
about  eigb^  feet  in  depth,  idiich  separates  it  entirely  from  llie 
neighbonng  (arms  and  villages.  In  this  valley  are  two  small 
lak^  and  the  surrounding  scenery  is  still  fiurther  diversified  by 
the  villages  and  hamlets  on  the  opposite  hiUs.  The  isolation  of 
Hofwyl,  in.  the  midst  of  villages  and  at  no  great  distance  fiom  a 
large  town,  and  the  combination  in  its  nei^boiiiood,  of  some  of 
the  grandest  with  some  of  the  most  beautiful  objects  of  Swiss 
scenery,  were  circumstances  of  no  small  weight  in  the  view  of 
FeUenoerg,  in  reference  to  his  great  object. 

On  entering  Hofwyl  fixim  Bmie,  the  traveller  finds  himsdf  in 
an  extensive  court  or  play  ground,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by 
the  buildbgs  devoted  to  tte  Literary  Institution,  and  sheltered 
on  the  west  by  a  little  wood  compceed  of  a  variety  of  trees, 
which  serve  at  once  as  a  place  for  botanical  observations,  and 
as  a  retreat  during  the  heat  of  summer.  In  pleasant  weadiar 
the  lessons  are  not  imfrequently  given  here,  m  arbors  fiimished 
with  seats  for  this  purpose. 

The  principal  builduig  on  the  east  of  this  court  is  inhabited 
by  /rig^  pupils,  imder  the  constant  superintendence  of  FeDan* 
berg,  and  four  of  bis  children.  The  basement  story  is  occupied 
by  me  kitchen  and  store-rooms.  The  first  floor  is  divided  uilo 
tour  sections  by  balk,  which  traverse  the  buildine  in  its  length 
and  breadth.    One  of  these  sections  is  occiqiied  by  die  super- 
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iMeiideiita,  another  by  the  dnmig  fattt  and  muflic  roonl,  a  ddrd 
attd  foorth  by  die  coBpel,  and  three  large  and  VAj  looma  fer 
scndy.  The  second  flocNr  is  deroted  to  die  dass  rooms,  the 
libraiy,  and  the  collection  cf  casts.  The  thhrd  and  attic  stories 
edntam  the  dormitDries  for  the  pupib,  and  chambers  far  die 
aoperintendents.  Hie  size,  airiness  and  neatness  of  every  part 
or  die  buQdkig  are  very  striking ;  and  a  well  anranged  syslelii 
of  stoves  on  me  Russian  plan,  mamtains  a  mild  and  uniform 
temparatiire  during  the  winter,  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  di- 
dMles  far  Uss  severe,  where  the  methods  of  emjdoyfaig  fed  are 
less  ^erkct.  In  this  institution  Fellenberg  proposes  to  give  a 
oottplete  education  prejparatory  to  profei^ional  studies.  Be- 
tween twenty  and  thirty  instructers  are  emploved  in  this  estab- 
fighment,  most  of  whom  reside  in  another  buflding,  and  have  no 
connexion  with  die  pupils  accept  during  the  hours  of  instruction. 
IW  small  buildings  which  shelter  the  court  on  the  north  and 
south,  contain  a  lai^e  warm  bath  for  winter,  the  store-room  for 
the  gardening  tools  of  the  pupils,  a  cabinet-maker's  Aop^  in 
vridcn  those  who  have  the  disposition  are  taught  this  art,  the 
book-bindery  of  the*  institution,  and  several  rooms  which  are 
devtMed  to  exercises  in  instrumental  music,  fencing  and  dancing, 
wUdi  would  interfere  with  the  tranquillity  necessaiy  in  die  prin- 
cipal bdldhig. 

Beyond  ibe  Literary  Institution  is  a  second  court,  femished 
Hke  die  first  with  frames  and  poles  for  gymnastic  exeidses. 

On  the  east  side  of  this  court  are  garden  ^pots,  assigned  to 
die  pufMls  as  a  means  of  amusement  and  exercise ;  and  at  a  Kt- 
db  miAance  on  the  side  of  the  hiD,  a  circular  cold  bath  of  hewn 
alone  nbe^  feet  in  diameter  and  ten  feet  deep,  in  which  they 
are  taught  to  swim — ^with  a  neat  bathing  house  in  the  Gottaie 
s^Ie. 

•  On  die  west  ade  of  diis  court  is  the  Chateau  or  iamihr  man^ 
sion,  in  which  Mrs  FeUenberg  reades  with  her  younger  childtvn. 
It  also  contains  the  bureau  ta  the  estabUdiment^  in  winch  stran- 
eera  are  received,  and  the  business  of  the  institution  transacted 
by  a  person  devotiMl  to  this  object.  It  likewise  serves  as  a  depot 
01  the  litde  articles  Which  die  pupils  have  need  to  purchase  at  a 
distance  irom  a  large  town,  m  the  garden  of  the  dtoeon  is  the 
sdmol  for  peasant  girls,  under  the  immediate  direction  of  Mrs 
FeUenberg  and  one  of  her  daughters. 

In  the  rear  of  the  chateau  are  two  buildinga  occuped  by 
twenty  or  thirty  pupils  of  the  Practical  Institution.    These  are 
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lodged  and  fed  in  a  more  simple  manner  than  the  pupib  in  the 
litmiy  Institution ;  and  are  permitted  to  avail  themselves  of  its 
lessons,  and  to  partake  of  the  labors  of  the  farm  or  the  bureemf 
according  to  their  necessities  and  destination. 

In  the  rear  of  these  buildincs  is  a  second  cold  bath  of  hewn 
stone,  only  two  feet  in  depdi,  dea^med  for  the  use  of  the  younger 
pupils.  Adjoiniog  this  is  a  building  160  feet  long,  the  lower 
part  of  whicn  forms  a  large  sheltered  arena  for  riding  and  gym- 
nastic exercises  in  unpleasant  weather.  The  upper  stories  are 
occupied  by  the  class  rooms,  and  dormitcmes  of  the  Agricultural 
Institution ;  in  whiph  children  of  the  laboring  classes  are  taught 
the  practi<^  part  of  agricukure,  and  receive  three  or  four  hcNirs 
of  instruction  daily  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  other 
useful  branches.  One  of  the  chambers  in  this  building  contains 
a  small  collection  of  minerals,  and  of  wild  and  cultivated  plants 
from  the  neighborhood,  together  with  two  models  in  clay,  made 
by  the  pupils  themselves,  representing  in  relief  the  surfece  of 
Switierland. 

A  number  of  the  pupils  of  this  school  are  prepared  by  theo- 
retical instruction  and  practical  essays  in  the  inferior  classesi 
under  the  direction  of  tne  superintendent,  to  become  teachers. 
No  regular  course  of  agricultural  instruction  is  given ;  but  seve- 
ral of  those  who  frequent  the  institution  as  boarders,  in  order  to 
make  themselves  acquamted  with  the  system  of  agriculture 
adopted  at  Hoiwyl,  attend  a  course  of  lectures,  which  are  given 
by  Fellenberg  bimsetf  to  the  older  pupils  of  all  the  institutions. 

On  the  north  of  the  buildings  which  we  have  described,  is  an 
extenave  irregular  range,  containing  the  farm  house  in  which 
die  pupib  of  me  agricuhural  school  take  then*  meals,  the  varkMB 
woTKsbops,  the  laundry,  dairy,  bams,  and  stables.  The  stables 
contain  fity  cows,  and  a  number  of  oxen,  which  excite  llie 
admiration  of  strangers  by  their  size,  and  the  neatness  widi 
which  they  are  kept. 

At  a  little  distance  from  the  principal  group  of  buildings,  oo 
the  eastern  descent  of  the  hill,  is  the  house  occupied  hy  the 
professors,  in  which  the  parents  of  the  pupils  are  also  lodged 
durine  their  visits  to  their  children.  It  contains  a  reading  room 
in  which  some  of  the  principal  pditical  and  literary  joumab  are 
received  for  the  use  ot  the  professors.  In  thb  building  is  die 
chemical  laboratory,  and  a  cdlection  of  the  most  necessaiy  phi- 
losophical instruments. 

An  interesting  branch  of  the  Institution  of  Hofwyl,  is  the 
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ccdooy  of  Meykirk  at  the  distance  of  five  or  six  miles.  It  con- 
ants  of  eight  or  ten  poor  bojrs,  who  were  placed  under  the 
direction  of  a  teacher  on  a  spot  of  uncultivated  ground,  irom 
which  they  were  expected  to  obtain  the  means  of  subsistence. 
It  is  designed  as  an  experiment  on  the  practicability  of  provid- 
ing for  the  support  and  -education  of  friendless  children,  without 
any  fiurther  expense  than  that  of  the  soil  which  they  cultivate. 
h  resembles  m  effect,  an  establishment  in  one  of  our  new 
settlements,  except  that  several  hours  are  devoted  daily  to  m- 
tdfectual  and  religious  instructk>n,  and  thus  the  children  ad- 
vance m  cultivation  and  knowledge  as  well  as  in  hardihood  and 
industry. 

You  will  perhaps  think  these  local  details  too  minute,  yet  I 
believe  you  will  perceive  in  them  die  key  to  many  of  the  prin- 
ciples adcnpted  by  Fellenberg,  and  will  be  better  prepared  to 
understana  the  mode  in  which  they  are  ap[died.  In  a  visit  of 
a  few  hours,  such  as  b  usually  ptud  hyme  stranger,  he  can 
learn  little  more  concerning  Hofwyl.  Should  he  pass  the  day 
be  wiU  be  struck  with  the  unceasing  activity,  combined  with  the 
greatest  regularity,  which  reigns  in  every  part  of  the  establish- 
ment;  and  with  the  good  order  and  harmony  prevalent  among 
the  pupils,  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  freedom  and  gaiety.  He 
cannot  but  admire  the  benevolence  and  perseverance  which 
have  led  a  single  man,  on  the  basis  of  his  own  private  fortune, 
and  in  the  face  of  the  prejudices  of  those  of  his  own  rank,  to 
create  a  set  of  institutions  which  furnish  ample  means  for  the 
dxifough  education  of  the  higher  classes,  and  at  the  same  time 
provide  for  the  gratuitous  support  and  education  of  one  hiin- 
md  and  thirty  children.  It  is  oidy  after  a  long  contmued 
residence,  that  he  will  be  able  to  appreciate  that  unwearied 
devotedness  of  a  large  family,  by  which  all  this  is  accom- 
jpGriied, — a  devotedness  which  not  only  excludes  them  from 
the  pleasures  and  amusements  usually  mijoved  by  rank  and 
fertune,  —  but  also  obliges  them  to  live  for  omers,  and  to  sacri- 
fice m  a  great  measure  those  social  and  domestK  enjoyments, 
which  are  of  far  greater  value. 

I  am,  etc.  
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Art.  IV. — The  Economt  or  Literary  ard  RsLioiout 

Institutions. 

No  principle  ia  political  economy  is  better  established  than 
that  a  liberal  support  of  reli^ous  and  literary  institutions,  is 
favorable  to  the  pecuniary  as  well  as  moral  prosperiqr  of  a 
people.  This  is  apparent,  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  in  every 
country,  and  in  all  states  of  socie^ ;  from  the  lowest  class  of 
Russians  or  Irish,  to  the  most  enlightened  and  refined  circles  in 
Europe  or  America.  But  we  ne^  not  go  so  far  to  establish 
this  important  principle,  in  a  system  of  means  to  produce  the 
greatest  amount  of  human  happiness.  It  is  evident  in  the  present 
time,  and  in  New  England,  it  will  recur  to  the  recollection  of 
the  most  careless  travdQer  who  has  been  in  the  different  sections 
of  our  country,  that  the  general  prosperity  in  tovms,  villages, 
and  counues,  is  nearly  in  proportion  to  the  schools  and  religious 
institutioiis. 

When  the  citizens  of  a  town  believe  that  thev  are  unaile  to 
su{qport  clergymen  and  schoobnasters,  they  are  always  too  poor, 
also,  to  repair  roads,  enclose  their  farms  with  fences,  to  repair 
the  dilapidated  buikUngg  of  their  fathers,  or  even  to  re^ace  the 
lHt)ken  glass  of  a  window,  otherwise  than  by  old  hats  and  gar- 
ments. But  where  piublic  worship  and  common  schools  are 
well  suppcMted,  it  is  common  to  see  marks  of  general  prosperity 
and  individual  wealth.  There  the  public  common  will  be  neatly 
enclosed,  and  private  possessions  will  indicate  not  only  proa>' 
perigr  but  taste. 

Tiiese  representations  are  not  pctures,  but  facts,  and  estahfish 
die  principle  ccmdusively,  that  it  is  ever  as  a  course  of  woridly 
policy  and  thrift,  better  to  support  the  two  kmds  of  instttutiooi 
than  to  n^Iect  them.  The  complaint  of  parents,  that  they  caR* 
not  aflbrd  meir  children  a  good  education,  18  therefore  unfounded^ 
as  it  will  cost  much  more  to  bring  them  up  in  ignorance ;  and, 
when  parishioners,  on  the  plea  of  poverty  dismiss  a  good  clergy* 
man,  it  will  in  the  same  way  fall  as  heavily  upon  dieir  purses  as 
their  morals. 

On  thb  subject  experience  is  the  safest  guide.  We  exist  in 
a  state  of  being,  and  in  a  country,  where  the  support  of  our 
physical  natures  does  not  take  so  much  of  our  time  but  that 
much  is  left  to  be  devoted  either  to  idleness  or  improvement. 
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We  are,  moreorer,  not  onljr  actirei  but  social,  and  of  course  are 
gaaeioMy  empbjred  m  oooDexioQ  with  others. 

The  question  th^i  arises,  how  shall  this  surplus  time  be  used, 
and  our  social  principles  gratified  ?  It  is  better  to  gratiAr  them 
in  a  course  that  will  ad?ance  the  mind,  the  moral  and  inteUectual 
principles,  than  in  a  manner  that  wiU  deprave  both.  Tbefbrmer 
course  is  cheap,  the  latter  only  expensive.  The  most  useful 
branches  of  education  are  uniiormly  the  most  expenave ;  yet 
many  parents  feel  it  a  hardship  that  they  must  pay  three  dolhrs 
a  cpiarter  for  instruction  in  the  elementary  branches  of  a  usefiil 
education,  while  they  pay  ten  dollars  far  the  same  mstruction  in 
dancmg,  and  make  no  complaint. 

On  this  point  we  have  some  statistics  of  our  own.  We  know 
a  lown,  in  size  about  the  third  rate  b  New  England,  where 
schoolmasters  receive  five  dollars  and  a  half  a  month,  and  the 
dergvman  b  dismissed  because  the  people  are  too  poor  to  sup- 
port him.  This  generation  of  paupers,  however,  give  an  ample 
support  to  two  dancmg  schools,  each  of  which  costs  th^, 
directly  and  mcidentalty,  a  thousand  doUars.  These  duifiy 
peorie,  are  of  course  too  poor  to  paint  their  houses,  or  replace 
a  pass  broken  in  the  windows,  or  a  hinge  on  the  doors ;  yet 
my  have  the  ability  to  take  several  sleigh  rides  in  a  winter,  at 
the  expense  of  two  dollars  each,  and  to  call  three  times  a  day 
at  the  tavern,  at  the  expense  of  six  cents  a  time.  It  may  b^ 
said  that  this  is  but  one  town,  and  an  extreme  case ;  but  peraaps 
the  reader  may  know  many  such  towns,  though  it  is  hoped  tmit 
he  fives  in  a  better. 

How  many  towns  in  New  En^and  pay,  coOectiveh',  one 
dKNisand  doUars  to  support  a  tavern  that  would  not  give  nfy,  to 
tofood  a  Lyceum.  Yet,  where  would  he  get  the  most  instruc- 
tion and  rational  amusement  ?  Youne  men  will  pay  five  ddlars 
at  an  assembly  —  a  sum  that  would.  Tor  a  year,  pay  more  than 
dieir  proportion  to  an  institutbn,  that  would  not  only  advance 
themselves  in  knowledge,  but  have  an  increasdng  bearmg  on  die 
improvement  of  all  the  yocing  in  their  community. 

Has  not  the  reader  himsen,  honest  man  as  be  is,  sometimes 
paid  two  dollars  to  ride  on  the  sabbath,  though  he  now  feels  too 
poor  to  give  one  to  a  Lyceum,  for  a  course  of  intellectual  pleas- 
ure and  instruction. 

This  principle  of  ours  is  uniform  and  mvariable.  Economy 
never  stands  in  the  way  of  improvement,  which  is  itself  the  best 
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and  most  lasting  thrift.  There  is  no  savmg  can  be  made  in  vice 
and  ignorance.  It  will  save  money,  and  character,  and  crime, 
and  punishment,  and  remorse,  to  advance  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual culture  of  our  nature.  This  is  the  way  to  make  us, 
indeed,  k»rds  of  the  lower  creation,  rising  in  mteUectual  domin- 
ion and  perfection  towards  the  Being  who  ordained  it. 


Art.  V.  —  Progress  of  Lyceums. 

More  has  been  done;  in  the  last  six  months  to  extend  the 
Lyceum  system,  than  in  the  three  years  succeeding  the  attempt 
to  introduce  it.  When  the  plan  was  first  given  to  the  public  m 
the  eleventh  Number  of  this  Journal,  it  was  proposed  as  a  sub- 
ject rather  for  consideration,  than  for  direct  experiment.  When 
It  was  determined  to  make  the  experiment,  the  county  of 
Worcester  fixed  upon  as  the  place,  and  the  present  name  as- 
sumed, the  whole  was  considered  as  of  doubtful  success,  though 
worth  the  trial. .  The  readiness  with  which  the  intelligent  part 
of  that  enlightened  county  adopted  measures  to  promote  suc- 
cess, and  the  actual  success  of  the  first  attempt,  setded  the 
question  of  practicability. 

Since  then  the  points  of  consideration  have  been  rather  those 
of  policy,  or  of  the  best  means  so  to  extend  the  institution,  that 
every  coun^,  town,  neighborhood  and  family,  in  the  Union, 
could  particioate  in  its  benefits.  The  advance  towards  such  an 
organization  has  been  rapid  and  auspicious,  beyond  a  paralleL 
The  svsfem  b  already  introduced  to  some  extent  into  evecy 
State  m  the  Union,  and  in  many  instances,  districts  or  counties 
have  been  so  organized  as  to  carry  the  advantages  into  evecy 
family. 

In  two  instances,  it  has  received  the  patronage  of  States  with 
a  view  to  make  it  a  Board  of  Education,  and  a  measure  to  ex- 
tend the  usefulness  of  common  schools.  Both  objects  have,  in 
many  instances,  been  efifected  in  a  triumphant  manner. 

By  associations  of  teachers  as  departments  of  Lyceums,  many 
towns  seem  to  have  changed  their  character,  and  in  them  there 
is  now  no  complamt  of  apathy  in  parents,  or  bdifiference  in 
teachers  and  scbcdars.  All  are  animated,  and  resort  to  the 
same  fountains  of  knowledge.     The  interest  imbibed  at  these 
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meetings  b  carried  to  tbe  fireside,  iffaidi  it  makes  t  school  of 
efficient  and  pleasing  instruction. 

In  many  instances  the  exercises  have  had  a  contrdling  ii^u- 
eDoe  orer  public  opinion.  Domestic  economy  fonned  the  sdln 
jeet  of  an  exercise  in  a  Lyceum,  about  six  months  ago,  in 
irfneh  the  mmecessair  and  oppresare  expense  of  mournhc 
apparel  was  conndered,  and  voted  unanimously  to  be  dimnsed 
wml  \  and  from  that,  numerous  similar  votes  have  been  taken  by 
societies  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  Raii-ioads  have  been 
discussed  at  many  Liyceums,  where  meir  utifity  has  universally 
been  established.  Siuch  a  discussion  was  the  origin  of  a  Lee- 
ture  which  has  been  publidied  in  several  editions,  and  has  had 
some  bearing  on  tbe  public  mind  upon  the  subject  of  internal 
improvements. 

Town,  county,  and  state  maps,  have  been  discussed  and 
executed  by  Lyceums  —  and  if  every  town  and  counnr  in  the 
Union  is  hereatter  furnished  with  an  individual  map,  mey  will 
be  indebted  for  it  to  Lyceums.  Several  town  histories  have 
been  written  by  members  of  Lyceums,  and  numerous  others  are 
inmogress. 

Tbe  lotterv  system  is  now  a  subject  for  discussion  in  these 
sodeties,  and  much  good  vrill  arise  from  the  proper  exposition 
of  dial  bane  of  industry,  honestjT)  and  sood  morals.  A  great 
end  of  the  system  of  Lyceums  is  to  ennehten  the  peopk^  the 
soveragns,  with  whom  resides  the  moral  as  well  as  physicd 
ener^es  of  the  country. 

County  associations,  or  convention3  of  teachers,  have  been 
productive  of  much  good,  and  promise  to  do  more  for  schoob 
man  Bnj  measure  ever  adoptee.  They  are  generally  held  in 
connexion  with  Lyceums ;  and  the  members,  after  explaining 
dieir  mutual  views  and  practice,  return  to  their  schools,  better 
quaEfied  for  their  dignified  and  responsible  profession. 

Some  town  lyceums  are  fi>rmed  b  most  of  the  counties  of 
New  England,  and  in  one  coimty  of  Maine,  not  less  than  nine- 
teen are  now  established.  In  Vermont,  measures  are  in  forward- 
ness to  establish  a  branch  of  this  eminendy  social  institution  in 
every  town  in  the  State.  In  New  Hanq)shire  there  are  many 
branches.  In  Connecticut  but  few  have  gone  into  operation, 
but  some  of  the  active  members  of  these  will  endeavor  to  gain 
the  attention  of  tbe  State  during  the  present  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature.   In  fact  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Lyceums 
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are  becoming  national  institutions,  and  that  they  will  be  universal 
in  the  Union. 

There  is,  however,  a  question  that  should  mterest  its  friendsy 
and  the  finends  of  humanity — that  is,  how  the  present  favor  to 
the  subject  shall  be  best  sustained,  and  how  tne  organization 
shall  be  so  complete  as  to  render  the  operations  most  useful? 
As  Lyceums  oner  a  system  of  idf^ucation  and  mutual  inttruc' 
tioUf  let  every  friend  to  these  unite  with  the  nearest  neighbor 
that  can  be  induced  to  join,  in  some  exercise  to  promote  these 
objects.  In  this  they  will  participate  in  each  other's  advance- 
ment, and  their  improvement  will  be  social  as  well  as  intellec- 
tual ;  and,  if  mutual,  it  will  perhaps  be  the  more  individual. 


Art.  VI. — ArmcAN  Education  Society. 

This  society  was  formed  at  Washington,  December,  1829, 
and  the  design  of  it  b  to  prepare,  by  a  suitable  education,  in  let- 
ters, agriculture,  and  the  mechanic  arts,  young  persons  of  color,  for 
future  usefulness  in  Africa.  The  President  is  Rl.  Rev.  William 
Meade,  of  Virginia,  and  there  are  eighteen  Vice  Presidents, 
among  whom  are  Gen.  Walter  Jones,  Judge  M'Lean,  Doctor 
Nott,  Mr  Frelinghuysen,  &c.  The  objects  of  this  society  en- 
gaged much  of  the  attention  of  the  late  Gen.  Harper,  and  he 
made  some  part^  endeavors  to  carry  his  views  into  effect.  The 
design  of  the  society  is  to  procure  a  suitable  number  of  very 
young  pupils,  who  will  be  instructed  in  the  common  branchet 
of  a  school  education.  They  will  be  brought  up  in  habits  ct 
industry  and  order,  and  care  will  be  taken  to  inspire  them  with 
generous  and  virtuous  sentiments.  Their  manner  of  life  wiD  be 
so  secluded,  that  they  will  not  be  subjected  to  the  withering  and 
degrading  comparisons  that  are  too  commonly  established  be* 
tween  them  and  the  whites.  In  fine,  their  whole  education  will 
be  moulded  on  a  plan  the  best  fitting  them  to  become  the  reno- 
vators of  Africa. 

There  are  already  two  other  institutions,  with  objects  some- 
what similar ;  one  at  Newark  and  the  other  at  Harttord.  Nei- 
ther have  been  eminendy  successful.  The  school  in  Connecti- 
cut is  too  much  devoted  to  the  higher  stages  of  education,  and 
few  are  found  so  much  advanced  as  to  satisfy  the  terms  of  ad- 
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mission.  The  school  m  New  Jers^  has  not  received  a  suffi- 
cient support,  and  has  not  always  been  able  to  find  suitable 
subjects.  The  right  plan  seems  to  be,  to  receive  the  pupils 
almost  in  infancy.  It  is  Known  that,  when  die  London  Missionaiy 
Society  sent  to  this  country  for  educated  Africans  to  go  as 
teachers  to  Sierra  Leone,  not  one  could  be  obtained. 

In  1798,  Kosciusko  made  a  bequest  for  the  liberation  and 
educadon  of  Afiricans.  The  amount  is  now  about  ^25,000,  and 
a  suit  is  now  pendingin  which  this  is  claimed  by  the  heirs.  The 
event  is  doubtful.  The  will  requires  that  the  slaves  be  pur- 
diased  and  liberated  —  and  the  executor  (B.  B.  Lear,  Esq.) 
is  willing,  if  the  suit  terminates  favorably,  to  purchase  the  slaves 
on  condition  o(  freeing  and  educating  them  —  taking  none  that 
are  old  enough  to  have  any  knowledge  of  their  social  degrada- 
tion, or  contamination  from  their  kindred  and  associations. 


Art.  VTI. — New  York  Common  Schools. 

The  Secretary  of  State,  in  his  report  of  January  16th,  shows 
Aai  there  are  in  the  State  8872  organized  School  Districts,  and 
that  268  new  ones  were  formed  in  the  year  ending  January  1, 
1829.  The  general  average  of  instruction  is  about  eight  months ; 
tod  during  the  last  year,  480,041  scholars  have  been  instructed 
in  public  schools,  and  in  private,  22,159.  There  are  68  towns, 
each  having  more  than  20  schools  organized ;  and  the  general 
average  of  districts  dves  10  to  each  town  in  the  State.  In  this 
estimate  the  city  of  New  York  is  not  mclud^.  In  the  city 
diere  are  463  schools,  (of  all  kmds,)  containing  24,952  pupils. 
Tet  the  committee  say  that  there  are  20,000  diildren,  between 
the  age  of  5  and  15,  who  are  growing  up  in  vice  and  ignorance, 
and  attend  no  school  whatever.  Of  the  24,952  scholars,  18,945 
belong  to  private  schools.  There  is  a  zeneral  school  fund  of 
more  than  $1,600,000,  and  local  funds  in  manv  counties. 
There  is  also  land  held  for  the  same  purpose,  of  the  value  of 
1500,000. 

Tlie  Secretary  makes  the  general  complaint  of  the  scarci^  of 
competent  teachers,  and  of  those  *apt  to  teach.'  The  best 
scholars  are  not  always  the  best  masters ;  nor  are  men  o{  genius 
pfeferable,  as  teachers,  to  those  who  are  gifted  with  a  more 
homely  kind  of  sense. 
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Art.  Vnr.  —  English  Newspapers. 

The  fi^UowiDg  extracts  are  from  two  letters  to  the  Cliaiicellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  and  shew  how  vastly  superior  is  the  general 
circulation  of  our  papers,  over  the  English.  It  may  be  added, 
that  in  general  our  pi^pers  contain  ori^nal  essays  of  a  higher 
character,  and  have  a  greater  tendency  towards  practical  utuiqr, 
than  those  of  Great  Britain. 
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Colqufaoun  eompiilea^  that,  in  1812,  there  were  in  Brttam 
one  hondrtd  and  twentythree  tJa^ouaand  heads  of  faroiliea,  with 
incomes  exceeding  <£800  per  annum.  Their  number  maj  pro- 
bably be  now  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand ;  and,  in  the  United 
States,  almost  erery  person  with  such  a  revenue  would  have  a 
daily  paper.  Now,  from  a  parliamentary  document,  printed  in 
1821,  we  find,  that  the  average  circulation  of  the  London  daily 
journals  was  about  two  thousand  two  hundred ;  and  assuming  that 
it  is  the  same  still,  it  follows,  that  the  impressions  of  all  these  par 
pers  put  together  amount  to  only  thirtyfive  thousand.  Hence  we 
have  reason  to  conclude,  that,  were  papers  untaxed,  the  wealthiest 
class  alone  would  take  three  or  four  times  as  many  copies  of  the 
daily  papers  as  now  serve  the  whole  population  of  the  country !  a 
reduction  of  the  duties  woiirtd  have  a  proportional  effiftct  on  the 
circulation. 

'  *'  The  population  of  the  British  isles,  at  present,  is  very  nearly 
double  the  population  of  the  United  States;  the  one  being  above 
twentythree  millions,  and  the  other  about  twelve  millions ;  do* 
ducting  the  blacks,  the  American  population  will  be  about  ten 
millions. 

'  **  In  the  British  isles  there  are  at  present,  according  to  M. 
Moreau,  three  hundred  and  thirtyfour  newspq>ers;  of  which 
nineteen  or  twenty  are  daily  :  viz.  sixteen  in  London,  and  three 
or  four  in  Ireland. 

'  "  In  the  United  States,  in  1810,  there  were  three  hundred 
and  sixtyfour  newspapers :  in  182S,  according  to  a  table  in  my 
possession,  there  were  five  hundred  and  ninetyeight ;  and  in  hat 
m>ring  Mr  Cooper  estimated  the  number  at  eight  hundred :  ['  JVb- 
Hans  rfike  Amerieans,*  vol.  ii.  p.  133]  of  these,  according  lo  the 
statement  of  an  American  editor  to  me  personally,  and  acoording 
to  a  paragraph  which  appeared  some  months  ago  in  several  Ame- 
rican journals,  there  are  fifty  published  daily.  New  York,  in  the 
month  of  March  last,  had  twelve  daily  papers;  Philadelphia,  eighl 
or  nine;  Baltimore,  five;  Boston,  three  or  four,  dl&c. 

The  whole  number  of  papers  printed  annually  in  Britain  and 
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Ireland,  on  an  average  of  the  last  leven  jfeara,  aa  I  find  from  the 
amount  of  stamp  duty,  waa  twentyseven  millioni,  eight  hundred 
and  twentyseren  thousand.  This  gives  an  average  eiroulaUon  of 
about  eleven  hundred  for  each. 

'  "I  might,  perhaps,  state  the  average  circulation  of  the  Ame- 
rioan  journals  fairly  enough  at  the  same  amount ;  beeaote  the 
papers  there,  which  print  a  greater  number  than  the  others,  com- 
poee  a  much  greater  proportion  of  the  entire  mass.  But,  taking 
tbem  at  one  thousand  copies  each,  and  classing  them  as  I  find 
done  in  an  American  paragraph,  the  result  is  aa  foUows  :— 

Copies  printed  niiratlly. 

660  Weekly  Papers,  -        -        -        28,000,000 

200  Serai-Weekly,  or  Tri-Weekly,-        -    20,800,000 

60  Daily, 16,600,000 

64,400,000 

*  "  If  this  estimate  is  fairly  made,  it  shows  that  there  are  nearly 
two  and  a  half  times  as  many  papers  printed  in  the  United  States 
aa  in  Great  Britain,  for  less  than  half  the  population  (excluding 
the  blacks.^  Combining  the  two  ratios,  it  results,  that  a  million 
of  persons  m  the  United  States  purchase  five  times  as  many  news- 
papers as  a  million  of  persons  in  the  British  isles ! 

'  '*  But  to  draw  the  parallel  justly,  we  must  recollect  the  pecu- 
liar circumstances  of  the  Americans.  They  live  so  widely  scat- 
tered, that  one  thousand  persons  are  spread  over  as  large  a  sor- 
frce  as  ten  thousand  in  Britain :  hence  vast  numbers  are  iar  firom 
any  post  office,  and  must  find  it  difficult  to  procure  a  paper,  though 
•ver  so  able  to  pay  fbr  it.  Again,  the  class  of  persons  who  pos- 
fess  entire  leisure  and  accumulated  wealth,  and  to  whom  a  news- 
paper is  a  moral  necessity  of  life,  is  comparatively  small  in  Ame- 
fka.  To  balance  this,  indeed,  the  laboring  classes  have  better 
wages  there  than  here :  but  the  truth  is,  that  if  a  paper  could  be 
had  for  two  pence  a  week,  the  worst  paid  laborer  could  affi>rd  to 
get  it :  we  shall,  therefore,  have  a  juster  idea  of  the  state  of  the 
press  in  each  country  if  we  compare  the  towns  of  the  one  with 
those  of  the  other. 

'  *'  There  is  not  a  town  in  Great  Britain  but  London  that  does 
or  can  support  a  daily  paper !  —  In  the  United  States,  every  con- 
siderable town  has  one  or  more  :  Rochester,  a  town  with  six  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  Troy,  with  nearly  the  same  number,  f  both  in 
the  state  of  New  York,)  have  each  their  daily  paper,  while  nei- 
ther Manchester  nor  Glasgow  has  one !  Think  of  the  capital  of 
Scotland  wanting  a  paper  of  this  description,  while  an  American 
lofwn,  of  the  size  of  Dalkeith,  has  one !    Think,  too,  of  Leith, 
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with  a  population  of  more  than  twenty  thousand  persons,  ^H^Et 
Id  vain,  some  years  ago,  to  establish  a  weekly  paper ! 

'  "  Philadelphia  and  Liverpool  have  nearly  the  same  amount 
of  population,  but  the  English  town  has  probably  six  times  as 
much  trade  as  the  American.  —  Now  Liverpool  has  eight  weekly 
papers,  which  put  forth  eight  publications  in  all  per  week.  Phi- 
ladelphia has  eight  daily  papers,  and  eight  or  ten  others,  which 
put  forth  about  seventy  publications  per  week  ! 

'  "  Scotland,  with  two  million  one  hundred  thousand  inhabit- 
ants, has  thirtyeight  papers,  not  one  of  which  is  published  more 
than  thrice  a  week.  Pennsylvania,  with  one  million  two  hun- 
dred thousand  inhabitants,  had  one  hundred  and  ten  papers  in 
1823,  of  which  fourteen  or  fifteen  were  published  daily  ! 

'  **  These  facts  speak  for  themselves  :  I  think  they  fully  war- 
rant the  conclusion,  that  in  the  most  thickly  settled  parts  of  the 
United  States,  which  alone  afford  proper  materials  for  compari- 
son, the  number  of  newspapers  in  circulation  amongst  any  given 
number  of  inhabitants,  is  eight  or  ten  times  as  great  as  in  Bri- 
tain." ' 


Art.  IX. — ^Education  in  Kentuckt. 

Bqmt  of  the  CommitUe  of  Education,  made  hy  order  of  iht  House  qf 
Repreetntatives. 

The  Report  wiU  gain  litde  in  bterest  by  an  abstract,  but  our 
limits  will  not  admit  the  whole,  and  it  is  too  valuable  to  be  en- 
tirely omitted.  It  must  have  attracted  public  attention  in  Ken- 
tucky, for  a  second  edition  of  two  thousand  copies  has  been 
circulated. 

The  Legislature,  impressed  with  the  importancaof  a  general 
system  of  common  schools,  requested  from  President  Woods, 
and  the  Rev.  Mr  Peers,  their  views  in  the  selection  and  adop- 
tion of  the  most  useful  plan.  The  Reply  of  Mr  Peers  is  con- 
nected with  the  Report,  and  contains  much  valuable  informa- 
tion, and  many  practical  views,  gathered  partly  from  a  visit  for 
that  purpose  to  different  States.  The  States,  whose  systems 
were  examined,  are,  Virginia,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey,  all  the  New  England  States,  New  York,  and  Ohio. 
The  systems  of  these  States,  however,  may  be  resolved  into 
three  forms,  or  those  of  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  and  New 
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York.  In  these  States,  there  b  in  one  renpect  a  coincidence  of 
plan :  that  is,  there  is  legislative  provision  mat  all  youdi  shcJl  be 
educated,  the  children  of  the  poor  as  weU  as  of  the  rich.  The 
di£krence  is  in  the  coUection  and  distribution  of  the  funds.  In 
diese  States,  legislative  aid  is  generally  furnished  only  in  provid- 
ing teachers;  books  are  furnished  by  parents,  the  house  is 
made  by  tax,  imposed  at  a  legal  meetine  of  the  district,  and  fuel 
is  obtained  by  a  direct  tax,  or  subscription. 

The  means  of  paying  teachers  are  derived  in  Connecticut 
fiom  a  fund,  in  Massachusetts  from  taxation,  and  in  New  York 
from  taxation  and  a  fund  united.  The  school  fund  in  Connec- 
ticut is  £1,882,261,  and  the  expense  of  management,  $  3600  a 
year.  The  dividends  made  to  the  schools  last  year  amounted 
to  85  cents  on  each  child  between  the  ages  of  four  and  sixteen. 
This  large  fund  was  created  by  the  sale  of  lands  in  Ohio. 

The  experience  of  Connecticut  was  thought  by  Mr  Peers  to 
be  too  rich  to  be  passed  over  without  much  attention.  Accord- 
u^/y  ^^  go^s  back  to  the  laws  of  the  Colony  of  New  Haven  in 
1655,  when  it  was  ordered,  for  '  children's  education,'  that  the 
*  deputies  to  the  Court  in  every  plantation,  the  constables  and 
odier  officers  in  public  trust,  should  have  a  vigilant  eye  over 
their  brethren  and  neighbors,  that  all  children  as  they  grow 
capable  may,  through  God's  blessing,  obtain  at  least  so  much  as 
to  be  able  to  read  ti^e  scriptures  and  other  good  and  profitable 
printed  books  in  the  Enghsh  tongue.'  Parents  who  neglected 
^  improving  the  schoolmaster,'  or  '  other  helps  and  means  that 
the  plantation  affi>rded,'  were  to  be  fined,  on  the  first  complamt, 
t^  shillings ;  on  the  second,  twenty  shilUngs ;  on  the  third,  still 
higher,  or  to  lose  the  guardianship  of  their  children  and  appren- 
tices. The  Colony  of  Connecticut  had  similar  provisions,  and 
also  establishments  of  grammar  schook  in  each  county  town, 
where  youth  could  be  fitted  for  college.  It  appears,  however, 
that  these  laws  were  not  strictly  executed ;  for  thirteen  years 
later,  a  law,  reciting  in  the  preamble  that  there  were  still '  per- 
sons unable  to  read  the  English  tongue,  and  thereby  incapable 
to  read  the  holy  Word  of  God,  or  the  good  laws  of  this  Colony,' 
afterwards  directs  the  grand  Jurymen  in  each  town  to  visit  such 
fiunilies  as  were  suspected  of  neglecting  to  comply  with  the  law, 
and  imposes  a  fine  for  each  child,  whose  teaching  was  neglected. 

In.  the  year  1700,  a  law  was  made  which  placed  the  schools 
of  Connecticut  on  the  foundation  that  continued  till  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  present  fund  in  1795.     A  clause  of  the  law  of 
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1700,  of  very  efficient  operatioD,  provides  that  a  tax  of  forty 
shillings  on  every  one  thousand  pounds  should  be  collected  m 
instructioo.  The  benefit  of  this  tax  was  limited  to  those  towns 
which  supported  schools  the  time  pescribed  by  law.  This;, 
Mr  Peers  thinks,  was  the  very  measure  to  secure  the  universd 
establishment  of  common  schools.  The  tax  for  schools  was 
coUected  with  the  coun^  taxes,  and  therefore  did  not  look  Kke 
a  fine  for  deUnquencies,  while  it  had  all  the  operation  of  one. 
It  was  left  to  the  towns,  whether  they  would  make  the  necessary 
additions  to  the  public  money  and  apply  it  to  schools,  or  leave 
it  to  the  common  uses  of  the  county.  The  consequence  was^ 
that  schools  were  ever]rwhere  maintained,  and  a  ^  native,  unable 
to  read  the  English  language,  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  Colony.* 

it  is  perhaps  unsafe  to  remodel  a  system  that  has  been  found 
to  answer  all  purposes  during  the  changes  of  a  century.  In 
Connecticut  the  fund  is  sufficient  to  give  splendid  results,  but 
its  operation  seems  to  have  been  injurious,  and  nothing  has  been 
add^  to  the  time  of  schools,  or  the  qualifications  of  teachen. 
The  only  advantage  of  the  fund  seems  to  be  the  diminution  of 
taxes ;  mough  what  has  been  gained  to  avarice,  has  been  lost 
to  educaticHi. 

Tlie  system  in  New  York  is  on  a  better  plan  —  for  towns  are 
empowered  to  tax  themselves,  and  are  incited  thereto  by  m 
adequate  incentive,  that  is,  the  law  tenders  each  corporaticm  a 
conditional  advantage,  which,  if  it  disregard  the  conditicui,  b 
forfeited.  The  increase  of  school  districts  in  New  York  has 
been  in  diirteen  years,  5854,  and  in  the  number  of  scholars 
instructed,  328,099.  Some  other  results  of  the  New  York 
system  will  be  found  under  another  head. 

In  Massachusetts  the  school  statistics  are  not  plam,  for  few 
towns  have  made  the  returns  required  by  law.  It  is  probaUe 
that  much  of  the  success  of  the  New  York  system  is  atdibutaUe 
to  the  accuracy  of  these  returns.  In  Massachusetts,  taxation  is 
the  sole  reliance  of  common  schools ;  but  Mr  Peers  well  re- 
marks, that  what  may  be  safe  for  her,  mieht  be  hazardous  for 
other  States,  where  me  people  have  not  iwkented  the  system  of 
taxation,  and  where  public  sentiment  attaches  less  value  to  edu- 
cation. There  b  however  in  our  statutes,  a  heavy  penalty  for 
neglect. 

Massachusetts  may,  says  Mr  Peers,  nutain  her  system  by 
public  sentiment,  but  our  question  is,  how  Kentucky  shall  ertatB 
one.     He  decides,  of  course,  in  favor  of  the  New  Votk  modd. 
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Mr  Peers  has  so  thoroughly  investigated  the  subject,  that  his 
opiaions  are  entitled  to  respect.  He  remarks,  that  havmg  been 
so  kmg  accustomed  to  admire  those  systems,  *  by  which  more 
than  one  fourth  of  the  entire  population  of  a  state  have  been 
assembled  at  one  time  to  receive  instruction,  which  have  placed 
t  school  house  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  every  child  in  the 
community,  and  have  put  the  children  of  the  rich  and  the  poor 
upon  the  same  intellectual  level,'  it  b  an  ungracious  task  to 
point  out  imperfections.  The  first  aim  in  many  states  seems  to 
have  been  the  multiplication  of  schools,  which  has  too  often 
been  the  multiplication  of  bad  ones.  There  has  been  more 
attention  paid  to  quantity  than  to  quali^,  and  the  consequence 
has  been,  that  as  wages  have  become  low,  instruction  has  de- 
mreciated.  The  average  pay  of  instructers  throughout  New 
England  is,  at  most,  twelve  dollars  a  month,  which  is  less,  says 
Mr  Peers,  than  the  remuneration  of  stage-coachmen,  or  boot- 
bladLs. 

Though  in  the  schoolmaster's  duty  there  is  such  a  lack  of 
profit,  there  is  no  particular  excitement  of  honor  —  schoolmaster, 
and  pedagogue,  it  this  system  continue,  may  be  almost  terms  of 
rqiroach.  At  present  almost  every  instructer  of  a  common 
school,  is  such  only  for  a  temporary  resource  or  present  pur- 
pose ;  and  all  his  future  plans  are  to  quit  the  school  as  soon  as 
he  can  get  better  employment — worse  could  hardly  fall  in  his 
way.  To  make  a  man  advance  in  capacities  for  usefulness  in 
any  employment,  there  should  be  the  incentives  of  ambition  and 
hope ;  neidier  of  which  operate  much  upon  young  men  who 
take  one  school  for  this  wmter,  another  for  the  next,  and  then 
attach  themselves  to  some  other  pursuit.  These  evils  will  en- 
dure with  the  reluctance  of  the  districts  to  make  adequate 
compensations  to  teachers  of  good  talents  and  experience,  ^  for 
it  i^  m  vain  to  think  of  procuring  the  choicest  firuits  without  pay- 
ing the  market  price.'  A  consequence  of  thb  state  of  things  is 
a  great  increase  of  private  schools,  which  have  the  evil  tendency 
of  separating  the  children  of  the  rich  and  the  poor. 

At  the  head  of  the  schools  in  Boston,  public  and  private,  are 
raitlemen  of  high  talents  and  acquirements;  whose  salaries  ren- 
aer  it  worth  their  while  to  make  instruction  their  profession. 
The  result  is,  that  the  schools  of  Boston  are  models  for  the 
Union. 

One  of  the  remarks  made  by  Mr  Peers,  is,  that  the  experi- 
ence of  the  States  examined,  indicates  clearly  that  popular  edu- 
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cation  should  be  taken  under  legislative  patronage  and  control, 
as  parental  affection,  patriotism,  or  even  interest,  are  not  enou^ 
to  secure  the  instruction  of  children :  Another  inference  is  sug* 
gested  by  the  experience  of  New  York,  Connecticut,  and 
some  other  States,  that  it  is  not  expedient  to  create  an  immense 
fund ;  and  also  that  the  people  must  feel  an  interest  m  schools 
before  legislative  aid  can  secure  all  its  advantages  to  educa- 
tion. As  there  is  not  a  state  in  the  Union  that  has  ever 
eranted  anything  for  the  improvement  of  instructers,  Mr  Peers 
hopes  that  the  honor,  as  well  as  profit  of  making  the  first  grant, 
win  belong  to  Kentucky. 

The  Legislature  of  that  state  appropriated  early,  nx  thousand 
acres  of  land  to  every  county,  for  me  purpose  of  estahlishiM 
semmaries  of  learning ;  but  there  has  been  no  general  plan,  and 
there  are  now  too  many  costly  buildmgs,  unoccupied  and  us^ 
less,  that  were  erected  as  academies.  These  county  acade- 
mies will  hereafter  affi)rd  much  aid  to  common  schools,  and 
Mr  Peers  recommends  to  them  articles  of  philosophical  appara- 
tus for  familiar  illustration,  and  adds,  tnat  ^apparatus  weD 
adapted  to  thb  purpose,  and  which  cannot  be  too  highly  oom- 
mended  for  its  practical  utiUli^  and  cheapness,  is  prepared 
under  the  direction  of  Mr  J.  Holbrook,  of  Boston,  and  mtio- 
duced  mto  the  various  Lyceums  of  the  Eastern  States.' 


Art.  X. — Middlesex  Countt  Lyceum. 

A  semi-annual  meetbg  of  the  Middlesex  County  Lyceum  was 
held  at  Concord,  on  the  18th  of  May.  The  President  and  Vice 
President  bebg  necessarily  absent.  Col.  Samuel  Chandleb, 
of  Lexington,  was  chosen  President  protempore. 

After  some  preliminary  discussion,  the  Lyceum,  at  eleven 
o'clock,  attended  an  interesting  lecture  on  practical  education, 
given  l^  Mr  Josiah  Holbrook,  accompanied  with  an  exhibitkxi 
and  explanation  of  several  articles  of  ammratus  prepared  for 
common  schools,  and  for  infant  schoou.  The  lecture  was 
attended  by  the  citizens  and  teachers,  and  the  children  of  the 
village  hastily  coUected  from  the  schools  without  previous  notice ; 
and  the  impression  made  upon  their  minds  by  this  simple,  but 
eflfectual  method  of  instruction,  as  appeared  from  the  readiness 
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with  which  thejr  answered  questions  put  to  thein  rehting  to  the 
subjects  of  the  lecture,  was  very  favorable  to  its  generu  adop- 
tion in  all  our  schools. 

Rev.  James  Walker,  of  Charlestown,  the  Churman  of  the 
Curators,  then  made  the  following  Report,  ^rtiich  was  upani- 
mousiy  accepted. 

'The  Curators  of  the  Middlesex  County  Lyceum,  ask  leave 
to  ^bmit  the  following  as  their  semi-annual  Report : — 

*The  first  meedng  of  this  Lyceum,  held  in  Concord  in  No- 
vember last,  was  regarded  merely  as  an  initiatory  step,  designed 
chiefly  to  give  an  impulse  to  the  county  on  the  great  subject  of 
popular  education,  as  promoted  and  c<xiducted  by  these  and 
similar  institutions.  Accordmgly,  no  plans  were  matured  or 
proposed  for  the  future  conduct  of  the  association,  nor  any 
dmnite  instructbns  given  to  its  officers;  and  of  course  the 
curators,  as  the  general  agents  for  carrying  its  votes  into  execur 
lioD,  have  had  nothing  to  do.  The  meeting,  however,  did  not 
fid  of  its  object,  as  it  excited  in  many  who  were  present  a 
stronger  interest  m  Lyceums,  and  led  to  the  establishment  of 
them  in  several  towns,  where,  as  we  understand,  they  have  been 
supported  with  much  spirit  and  advantage.  The  curators  regret 
diat  the  information  which  they  have  been  able  to  collect  on  this 
subject,  is  not  sufficiently  exact  and  full  to  justify  their  intro- 
ducing it  into  this  Report ;  but  they  hope  that  measures  will  be 
taken  to  prevent  this  difficult  in  future.  The  Constitution  pro- 
vides that  the  curators  should  confer  on  the  best  means  of  aid- 
ing the  various  objects  of  town  lyceumsj  and  mtroducing  a 
eeneral  system  of  friendly  cooperation.  It  has  been  found, 
however,  that  the  extreme  dimcuhv  of  frequent  meetbgs  to 
gendemen  living  m  remote  parts  of  the  county  is  likely  to  pros- 
trate, at  least  in  a  great  degree,  this  design ;  and,  besides,  it  is 
doubted  whether  most  towns  would  look  with  favor  on  such  in- 
terference. So  far  as  cooperation  or  an  interchange  of  lectures 
is  desirable,  it  is  better,  perhaps,  that  it  should  be  left  to  be  de- 
termined by  circumstances  and  the  exigency,  and  as  the  par- 
ticular lyceums  who  need  the  measure,  may  judge  expedient. 
The  curators  think  that  the  principal  advantage  to  be  gained  by 
tins  association,  may  be  efiected  by  an  annual  or  semi-annual 
meeting,  held  successively  in  the  different  towns  in  the  county, 
as  the  society  shall  from  time  to  time  agree.  At  this  meeting, 
besides  the  transaction  of  the  regular  buriness,  a  public  address 
should  be  delivered,  prepared  for  the  occasion,  and  adapted  to 
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keep  alive  an  interest  in  Lyceums,  and  to  expldn  their  natures 
and  uses,  and  also  to  suggest  improvement  in  tne  common  school 
system,  and  any  other  means  for  the  division  of  useful  know- 
ledge. 

*  Respectfully  submitted,  per  order, 

'James  Walker,  Chairman.^ 

Voted,  That  all  town  Lyceums  in  this  county  be  requested  to 
make  reports  to  the  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  county  Lyce- 
um on  their  present  state  and  prospects,  on  or  before  the  15th  of 
October  annually ;  and  that  this  vote  be  communicated  to  them 
by  the  Corresponding  Secretary. 

Voted,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  take  into 
consideration  the  Constitution  of  this  Lyceum,  and  report  at  the 
next  meeting  such  alterations  as  they  may  think  it  expedient  to 
have  made ;  and  Rev.  James  Walker,  Lemuel  Shattuck,  and  Dr 
Josiah  Bartlett  were  chosen  said  committee. 

Voted,  That  the  Curators  be  instructed  to  provide  for  a  pnblie 
lecture  for  thp  next  meeting  of  the  Lyceum ;  and  that  they  appoint 
the  place  where  the  next  meeting  shall  be  held. 

Voted,  That  committees  be  appointed  to  consider  and  report 
on  the  following  subjects  :   to  wit — 

1.  Whether  any,  and  if  any,  what  measures  can  be  taken  to 
provide  for  our  common  schools,  teachers  of  greater  talents  and 
more  practical  knowledge  of  their  profession,  than  are  now  gen- 
erally employed. 

'  2.  Whether  the  method  in  which  our  schools  are  generally 
conducted,  may  not  be  improved  by  introducing  a  modification  of 
the  system  adopted  in  schools  of  mutual  instruction,  and  in  infimt 
schools. 

8.  What  apparatus  is  it  desirable  should  be  introduced  into 
our  schools ;  and  what  series  of  books  can  be  confidently  recom- 
mended, that  would  facilitate  their  improvement. 

4.  What  are  the  best  plans  to  be  recommended  to  all  towns  for 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  town  Lyceums. 

Lemuel  Shattuck,  Rev.  Elijah  Demond,  and  Deacon  Cyrus 
Hosmer,  were  appointed  a  committee  to  consider  the  three  first 
propositions ;  and  William  Jackson,  Esq.  Jonas  Wilder,  Esq.  and 
Mr  Seth  Davis,  the  fourth. 

Voted,  That  these  committees  be  instructed  to  report  at  the 
next  meeting. 

Voted,  That  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting  be  published  in 
the  Journal  of  Education. 

The  Lyceum  then  adjourned. 

Attest,    Lemuel  Shattuck,  Recording  Secretary. 
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Art.  XI.  —  GsoLOOT. 

NiN£  Simple  minerals  are  called  the  Geobgical  Alphabet. 
Thejr  have  received  that  name,  because  they  compose  either 
aqparately  or  combined,  all  the  rocky  masses  upon  our  globe. 
Tnese  minerals  are  quartz,  felspar,  mica,  hornblende^  Ume,  ar- 
gilEte,  gypsum,  talc,  cnlorite.  Mudi  the  greatest  part  of  moun- 
tains and  rocks  upon  the  earth,  is  composed  of  the  three  first. 
Two  are  the  essential  ingredients  of  soils.  Ghranite  and  gneiss, 
the  two  rocks  which  were  first  formed,  firom  the  great  chaotic 
ocean  of  which  the  earth  consisted,  when  it  ^  was  without  form 
and  void,'  are  each  formed  of  quartz,  felspar  and  mica.  Granite 
is  the  oldest  of  the  two,  the  coarsest  and  most  chrystaline  in  its 
structure,  and  when  occurring  with  other  rocks  is  placed  beneadi 
them.  The  three  ingredients  in  specimens  of  granite  of  the 
earliest  formation,  are  often  coarse,  the  mica  being  in  large 
plates,  sometimes  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  felspar  and 
quartz  in  masses  of  several  tons  weight.  In  the  oldest  specimens  - 
of  granite,  the  felspar  is  the  most  abundant  of  the  three  ingre- 
dients, but  as  the  formation  went  on  it  continually  diminished, 
and  is  consequendy  less  abundant  in  gneiss,  and  wholly  disap- 
pears in  mica  slate  the  third  rock  in  age. 

The  two  oldest  rocks  then,  are  composed  of  the  same  ingre- 
dients, and  differ  only  in  their  structure  and  proportion  of  the 
parts  which  compose  them  :  the  granite  being  the  coarsest,  most 
irregular  in  its  structure  and  containing  the  largest  proporticm  of 
felspar.  In  gneiss  all  the  scales  of  mica  are  placed  nearly  in 
the  same  direction,  which  of  course  gives  the  rock  a  slaty  struc- 
ture, and  hence  may  properly  be  called  slaty  granite. 

AGca  slate  is  finer  m  its  texture  than  either  of  the  other  two, 
and  is  composed  entirely  of  mica  and  quartz,  the  felspar  having 
all  been  used  in  the  formation  of  granite  and  gneiss. 

These  three  rocks  are  more  conunon  than  any  other  found 
upon  the  earth,  and  compose  the  greatest  part  of  the  Andes,  the 
Kocky  Mountains,  the  Hemmelah,  the  Alps,  and  most  of  the 
highest  mountains  upon  our  globe.  They  are  die  only  rocks  to 
be  seen  in  every  part  of  New  England. 

Felspar  and  quaitz  are  not  oidy  the  most  abundant  ingredi- 
ents, both  in  rocks  and  soils,  but  they  are  essential  in  two  of  the 
useful  arts ;  the  one  being  always  used  in  the  manufactory  of 
porcelain,  the  other  in  that  of  glass.     Porcelain  clay,  which  is 
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much  used  bj  the  Chinese  under  the  name  of  kaolin,  in  the  man- 
ufactory of  their  ware,  is  decomposed  felspar.  Sometimes  fel- 
spar is  pulverised  from  solid  masses  for  the  manufactory  of 
porcelain,  when  it  usually  requires  some  quartz,  or  silex  to  be 
added.  It  is  by  a  mixture  of  felspar  and  quartz,  or  of  clay  and 
silex,  that  this  useful  and  beautiful  material  nolds  a  middle  place 
between  earthem  ware  and  glass ;  for  it  contains  the  ingredients 
of  both.  It  is  neither  opaque  like  earthem,  nor  transparent  like 
glass,  but  is  translucent,  or  semi-transparent. 

Though  hornblende  is  a  much  less  common  ingredient  m  rocks 
than  felspar  or  quartz,  in  some  ledges,  and  even  in  mountains  of 
great  extent,  it  forms  the  principal  part.  Much  the  great* 
est  part  of  greenstone,  which  is  probably  more  abundant  than 
any  other  rock  witliin  twenty  miles  of  Boston,  and  composes 
the  two  ranges  of  mountains  which  commence  at  New  Haven, 
Connecticut,  under  the  names  of  East  and  West  Rocks.  Horn* 
blende  is  also  the  principal  ingredient  of  basalt,  the  rock  which 
composes  the  Giant's  Causeway  in  the  Northeast  part  of  Ire- 
land, and  which  bears  a  very  near  resemblance  to  some  sped* 
mens  of  greenstone. 

Sienite  also  contains  hornblende,  though  in  smaller  quantities 
than  the  rocks  last  mentioned.  This  is  extensive^  used  as  a 
building  material,  and  is  at  present  brought  into  Boston  fordiat 
purpose  in  greater  abundance  than  any  other  rock,  and  is  com- 
monly known  by  the  name  of  Quincy  granite. 


Art.  XII. — Convention  of  Teachers  at  Worcester, 

13th  April. 

It  was  agreed  to  form  a  County  Association  for  the  improve- 
ment of  popular  education,  to  be  principally  effected  by  aflbrd- 
ing  facihties  for  the  better  education  of  teachers.  We  have 
ody  room  for  the  officers  of  the  Association. 

President  —  Rev.  Jonathan  Going.  Vice  President — Rev. 
Joseph  Allen.  Rec.  Secretary  —  Mr  Anthony  Chase.  Cor. 
Secretary — Emory  Washburn,  Esq.  Directors  —  Gen.  Salem 
Towne,  Rev.  Alonzo  Hill,  Heman  Stebbens,  Esq.  Rev.  Jc^ 
Nelson,  Ira  Barton,  Esq.  Caldb  Hayward,  Esq.  Joseph  Wil- 
lard,  Esq. 
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Abt.  XIII. — Circular,  or  the  Central  Committbe  or 

Massachusetts,  on  Lyceums. 

Sir, — This  coinmiuiieation  is  respectfiiUy  addressed  to  you 
bv  the  Central  Committee  of  Massachusetts,  on  Lyceums  and 
lV>pu)ar  Education.  The  proceedmgs  which  led  to  the  appomt- 
ment  of  this  Committee,  wul,  in  the  first  place,  be  briefly  noticed, 
and  then  the  object  of  this  Circular  will  be  presented. 

In  February,  1829,  a  public  meeting  was  held  in  the  Repre- 
qentatives'  Hall,  in  B(^n,  eonsistbg  of  members  of  the 
Legislature  and  other  gentlemen,  to  consult  upon  the  state  of 
education  in  this  Commonwealth,  and  on  those  associations  for 
promoting  it,  which  have  been  denominated  Lyceums.  Of  this 
meeting  the  Hon.  Mr  Dennie,  of  Leicester,  was  chairman,  and 
Z.  Eddy,  Esq.  of  Middleborough,  secretary.  Several  gentlemen 
addressed  the  meeting,  and  resolutions  were  adopted,  which 
were  afterwards  published.  A  committee  was  also  appointed, 
to  collect  information  concerning  Lyceums  in  this  Common- 
wealth, and  report  at  a  amilar  meetmg,  to  be  held  during  the 
ensuing  session  of  the  Legislature. 

At  wis  meeting,  which  was  held  on  the  evenine  of  February 
19th,  1830,  and  which  was  very  fully  attended  by  gendemen 
from  different  parts  of  the  State,  his  Excellency  Governor 
Lmcoln  presided,  and  J.  S.  C.  Knowlton,  Esq.  of  Lowell,  and 
T.  A.  Green,  Esq.  of  New  Bedlbrd,  were  secretaries.  The 
Rev.  Asa  Rand,  in  behalf  of  the  State  Conunittee,  presented 
a  long  and  interesting  report,  on  the  origin,  progress  and  char- 
acter of  Lyceums.  The  meetmg  was  addressed  by  several 
gentlemen,  and  the  following  resolutions  were  passed  :  — 

Resolved,  That  we  regard  the  formation  and  success  of  Ly- 
ceums throughout  this  Commonwealth,  as  calculated  to  exert  an 
auspicious  influence  upon  the  interests  of  popular  education, 
and  of  literature  and  science  generally. 

Resolved,  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  school  teachers  in 
the  Beveral  towns,  to  connect  themselves  with  Lyceums,  and 
form  a  distinct  class  or  division  for  their  appropriate  pursuits. 

Resolved,  That  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  and  diffusing  in- 
formation on  the  subject  of  Lyceums,  a  committee  be  appointed 
by  this  meeting,  consisting  of  not  less  than  three  persons  from 
each  county,  to  report  at  a  similar  meeting  during  the  next 
winter  session  of  the  legislature  —  and  that  the  same  com- 
mittee be  requested  to  promote  the  formation  of  County  Lyce- 
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urns,  and  to  encourage  a  representation  from  them  to  consult  on 
the  establishment  of  a  State  Lyceum,  at  some  convenient  time 
in  the  next  winter. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  then  elected  as  members  of 
the  committee,  contemplated  in  the  last  resolution  :  — 

Far  Suffolk  County, — Rev.  Asa  Rand,  James  C.  Merrill, 
Alex.  H.  Everett,  James  Bowdoin,  John  C.  Gray,  William  P. 
Mason,  Fenjamin  T.  Pickman,  John  P.  Bigelow,  Ebenezer 
Bailey. 

Essex, — Stephen  C.  Phillips,  Rufus  Choate,  Benjamin  Green- 
leaf,  Rev.  Dr  Dana,  William  Thorndike,  Gayton  P.  Osgood, 
Alonzo  Lewis,  Samuel  Pickard. 

Middlesex. — Rev.  James  Walker,  William  Jackson,  Rer. 
Charles  Train,  Lemuel  Shattuck,  Luther  Lawrence,  J.  S.  C 
Knowlton,  Prof.  John  H.  Ashmun,  Warren  Colbum. 

Norfolk. — Thomas  French,  Josiah  J.  Fiske,  Horace  Mann, 
Minot  Thayer,  Warren  Levering. 

Bristol — ^Thomas  A.  Qreen,  Rev.  Orville  Dewey,  Jacob  Char 
pin,  James  Ford,  James  C.  Starkweather. 

Plymouth. — ^Dr  Winslow  Warren,  John  B.  Thomas,  Zacha- 
riah  Eddy,  Rev.  Samuel  Dean,  Solomon  Lincoln,  Jr. 

Worcester. — Rev.  John  Wilder,  Jr,  Rev.  Jonathan  Going, 
Ira  Barton,  Charles  Russell,  Wm.  Lincoln,  Joseph  Willard, 
Emory  Washburn,  Rev.  Calvin  Lincoln,  Jr. 
,    Hampden. — ^Wm.  B.   Calhoun,   Rev.  Simeon  Colton,  Rer. 
Wilbur  Fisk,  James  Fowler. 

Hampshire. — Charles  A.  Dewey,  Professor  Samuel  M.  Wor- 
cester, Elisha  Edwards,  Joel  Haynes. 

FrankUn, — ^Rev.  Titus  Strong,  Samuel  C.  Allen,  Dr  Stephen 
W.  Williams,  Dr  John  Brooks. 

Berkshire. — Theodore  Sedgwick,  Samuel  M.  McKay,  Henry 
Shaw,  Wm.  Williams,  Charles  Sedgwick,  Parker  L.  Hall. 

Bamstdble. — Nymphas  Marston,  Rev.  Henry  Hersey,  John 
B.  Doane,  Dr  Levi  Chamberlain. 

Dukes  County. — Theodore  G.  Mayhew,  Charles  G.  Atheam, 
Thomas  Cook. 

Nantucket. — Walter  Folger,  James  Mitchell,  Dr  Paul  Swift. 

As  many  of  these  gentlemen  as  could  be  collected,  met  in 
Boston  on  the  evening  of  March  23d,  and  made  arrangements 
for  fulfilling  the  purpose  of  their  appointment. 

A  Central  Committee  was  chosen,  consbtmg  of  Messrs. 
Everett,  Rand,  Bowdoin,  Merrill,  Bigelow,  Bailey,  Walker, 
Ashmun,  Mann,  and  Lovering,  for  the  purpose  of  correspond- 
ing with  the  committees  in  the  several  counties. 
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Mr  Ebenr.  Bailey,  of  Boston,  was  elected  Corre^Kxiding 
Secretary  of  the  committee. 

At  this  meeting  of  the  State  Committee,  the  following;  reso- 
Iuti3ns  were  passed,  on  the  motion,  severally,  of  Messrs.  Greene, 
Bailey,  Rnd  Sedgwick  :  viz. 

Resolved,  That  it  be  recommeaded  to  the  town  Lyceums, 
respectively,  to  cooperate  with  the  authorities  in  their  several 
towns,  and  to  lend  their  aid  in  the  proposed  surveys  for  a  map 
of  the  Commonwealth  ;  and  that  they  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity,  to  make  a  scientific  and  practical  examination  of 
the  resources  of  their  own  towns,  and  of  the  neighboring  towns 
in  which  no  Lyceums  are  yet  formed ;  and  that  the  members  of 
this  Committee  will  endeavor  to  give  their  personal  attention 
and  assistance  for  this  purpose. 

Resolved,  That  the  County  Committees  be  requested  to  com- 
municate to  the  Central  Committee,  from  time  to  time,  such  in- 
formation as  they  may  possess,  as  to  the  forming  of  new  Lyce- 
ums in  their  respective  counties,  together  with  any  other  infor- 
mation on  the  subject,  which  they  may  regard  as  interesting  and 
useful. 

Resolved,  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Central  Committee 
MB  soon  as  may  be,  to  prepare  and  transmit  a  circular,  for  the 
purpose  of  communicating  such  information  to  the  County 
Committees  as  shall  be,  in  their  opinion,  most  conducive  to  tha 
success  of  the  formation  of  County  Lyceums. 

In  performing  the  duty  enjoined  by  this  resolution,  sir,  the 
Central  Committee  desire  you  to  accept  tliis  notice  of  yoiu* 
appointment  as  above,  and  to  render  your  aid  on  this  important 
subject.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  public  meeting,  that  the 
gentlemen  chosen  in  each  county  should  become  organized  as 
a  County  Committee,  to  employ  such  measures  as  may  seem  to 
be  suitslble  for  promoting  Lyceums  in  their  own  bounds,  and  also 
to  correspond  with  the  Central  Committee.  The  gentleman 
first  named  in  each  county,  was  requested  to  act  as  Chairman, 
to  convene  his  associates  as  soon  as  may  be ;  and  it  was  under- 
stood they  would  add  to  their  number  if  they  should  see  fit. 

To  aid  those  members  of  the  Committee  to  whom  this  sub- 
ject may  not  be  familiar,  the  following  statement  is  made. 

A  Lyceum  is  a  voluntary  association  of  persons  for  mutual 
improvement.  The  subjects  of  their  inquiries  may  be,  the 
sciences,  the  useful  arts,  polidcal  economy,  domestic  economy, 
or  such  other  matters  as  are  best  adapted  to  the  wants,  or 
inclination,  or  employments  of  the  members,  and  may  vary 
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according  to  times  and  circumstances.  The  more  frequent 
topics,  tlius  far,  have  been,  the  exact  sciences,  in  their  applica* 
tion  to  the  arts  and  purposes  of  life  ;  with  others  of  a  practical 
nature,  and  such  as  are  profitable  to  persons  of  different  classes 
and  ages. 

The  res^ationg  of  these  associations  are  few  and  simple, 
and  resemble  those  which  are  adopted  in  small  benevolent  soci* 
eties.  The  officers  are,  usually,  a  President,  Vice  Presidenty 
Treasurer,  Recording  Secretary,  Corresponding  Secretary,  and 
—  Managers,  who,  together,  constitute  a  Board  of  Directors. 

The  exercises  of  the  Lyceum,  are,  familiar  lectures  frcHn 
men  of  education  in  the  town,  or  firom  other  members  who 
investigate  particular  subjects  for  the  occasion ;  also,  discus- 
sions and  debates.  In  some  small  Lyceums,  or  in  the  classes 
into  which  the  larger  are  divided  for  occasional  purposes,  the 
exercises  are  free  conversation,  written  themes,  recitations,  or 
mutual  study.  The  lectures  are  sometimes  procured  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Lyceums ;  more  iDrequently  they  are  given  by  the 
members,  and  in  this  case,  are   sJways  gratuitous. 

The  persons  who  associate  are  of  any  age,  and  from  any  class 
in  society,  sustaining  a  good  character ;  all  who  are  in  pursuit  of 
knowledge,  more  particularly  the  young  and  middle  aged.  The 
S)'stem  is  specially  adapted  to  teachers  of  every  grade  ;  the  more 
advanced  pupils  in  the  various  schools,  and  enterprisiiig 
young  men  already  engaged  in  business,  who  have  done 
wid)  schools,  but  who  thirst  for  more  knowledge.  Ladies  are 
invited  to  be  present  at  the  lectures  and  discussions,  not  as  ac- 
tive members,  but  to  participate  in  the  benefits. 

The  meetings  are  in  the  evenings,  usually  at  intervals  of  one 
or  two  weeks ;  but  are,  in  most  places,  suspended  during  the 
busiest  part  of  the  summer  season. 

It  is  highly  important  to  the  efficiency  of  a  village  Lyceum, 
that  its  inquiries  be  aided  by  apparatus.  The  more  simple  and 
cheap  kinds  are  procured.  Early  foundations  have  also  been  laid, 
for  interesting  collections  of  minerals  and  other  cabinets  of  sci- 
ence. Many  Lyceums  have  valuable  libraries  for  the  use  of  their 
members.  In  some  instances,  these  have  been  formed  anew, 
and,  in  others,  a  union  has  been  effected  with  social  libraries, 
ah*eady  existing — an  arrangement  which,  it  is  believed,  will  be 
found  profitable  to  both  parties. 

Associations,  under  the  name  of  Lyceums,  were  first  formed 
in  the  south  part  of  the  county  of  Worcester  in  the  autunm 
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of  1826 ;  tliough  some  existed  before  on  a  similar  principle, 
under  other  names.  Thev  have  been  gradually  extending  in 
this  State  to  the  present  time.  The  number  of  town  Lyceums 
reported  at  the  public  meeting,  was  78 ;  in  Suffolk  county,  1 ; 
Essex,  14;  Middlesex,  16 ;  Norfolk^  6  ;  Plymouth,  4  ;  Barn- 
stable, 3 ;  Nantucket,  1 ;  Bristol,  2 ;  Worcester,  23 ;  Hamjp- 
shire,  2 ;  Hampden,  3 ;  Franklin,  1 ;  Berkshire,  2.  The 
information  received,  was  incomplete,  particularly  in  regard  to 
djie  four  western  counties.  There  are  County  Lyceums  in 
Worcester,  Middlesex,  and  Essex  counties.  A  county  Lyceum 
18  composed  of  delegates  from  such  town  Lyceums  as  choose 
tt>  unite ;  the  union  is  formed  for  some  purposes  of  common 
interest,  and  meetmgs  are  held  once  or  twice  a  year.  It  is  but 
an  association  of  Lyceums,  as  a  town  Lyceum  is  of  individual 
persons. 

A  Lyceum  is  easHy  formed  in  almost  any  country  village  or 
neighborhood.  It  requires  two  or  three  active,  enterpnsing, 
matter-of-fact  men,  to  collect  their  friends  together,  take  hold  of 
any  topic  of  common  interest,  adopt  a  few  reguladons,  and  go 
to  Ufork.  There  is  notlung  mysterious,  nothing  difficult,  in  tne 
JMocess,  if  the  members  have  only  a  deare  for  knowledge  and 
improvement,  and  each  resolves  to  do  his  own  part  in  sugges- 
liDg  topics,  promoting  investigation,  and  solving  mquiries.  The 
social  principle  is  brought  mto  active  operation;  and  where 
enei^  and  promptness  are  the  order  oi  the  day,  a  Lyceum 
becomes  a  most  profitable  school  of  mutual  in3trucdon. 

The  advantages  of  this  kind  of  association,  where  the  ex- 
periment has  been  faithfully  tried,  are  great  and  obvious ;  but 
tbey  cannot  here  be  named.  The  committee,  however,  can 
▼enture  the  assurance  with  perfect  confidence,  that  the  American 
Lyceum  promises  a  very  extensive  difiiision  of  practical  and 
useful  knowledge.  Their  beneficial  influence  b  soon  manifest, 
in  the  improved  character  of  schools  and  teachers,  in  the  mental 
Jiabits  of  all  classes  engaged  in  them,  and  in  the  elevation  of 
the  moral  and  social  character.  It  would  bSotA  the  committee 
peculiar  gratification,  to  be  able  to  announce,  at  the  close  of  the 
year,  that  every  town  in  the  Commonwealth  has  its  Lyceum 
m  full  operation,  and  every  populous  neighborhood,  its  branch 
or  class  in  connexion  with  the  Lyceum  of  the  town. 

The   Central  Committee  refer  the   resolutions  above  quo- 
ted, to  the  attention  of  their  associates  in  the  several  counties, 
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without  any  detailed  comment.  Gentlemen  will  perceive  that 
they  are  requested  to  promote  the  formation  of  county  Lyce- 
ums, provided  town  Lyceums  previously  exist,  and  are  willing 
to  appoint  delegates  for  that  purpose.  Their  ^r«^  object,  there- 
fore, will  be,  if  they  assent  to  this  principle,  to  promote  these 
establishments  in  the  towns;  and  then^  one  for  the  county. 
The  formation  of  associations  of  teachers  as  branches  of  Ljrce- 
ums,  b  also  commended  to  their  special  attention ;  also,  the 
introduction  of  the  Infant  School  system  mto  common  schooby 
wherever  teachers  can  be  thoroughly  prepared,  together  with 
surveys  of  the  towns,  and  the  construction  of  maps.  Many 
other  measures  will  occur  to  the  County  Committees  without 
our  suggestion,  when  once  they  form  themselves  into  a  tempo- 
rary Lyceum,  and  inquire  what  they  may  do  to  promote  this 
cause. 

Another  service  requested  of  the  County  Committees  is, 
that  they  will  report  to  the  Corresponding  Secretary  every- 
thing of  importance  relating  to  Lyceums,  in  their  respective 
counties ;  both  what  is  already  done,  and  what  may  be  accom- 
plished through  their  own  instrumentality.  These  retoms 
should  embrace  an  account  of  each  Lyceum,  its  name,  the  date 
of  its  formation,  the  number  of  its  members,  the  principel 
topics  of  inquiry,  the  classes,  the  libraries  and  apparatus,  ttie 
association  of  teachers  and  their  proceedings,  me  d^ree  of 
interest  felt  on  the  subject,  the  apparent  practical  influence  on 
the  members  and  society  around  them,  and  any  improvements 
which  may  have  been  made  in  the  plan  or  management  of  these 
bodies,  which  are  not  generally  known. 

By  order  of  the  Central  Committee. 

A.  H.  EVERETT,  Chairman. 

E.  Bailev,  Corresponding  Secretary* 
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Art.  I. — A  Gramx ar  of  ELOcunoir. 

Ji  Qrammar  of  EheutUm^  caniaimng  ike  Prifie^alet  of  ike  Me  of 
Beading  and  Sjptaking;  ittuHraUd  hf  appnpriaU  Exereieu  a$U 
ExampUe,  adapUd  io  ColUgee^  SdiooU  and  prwaie  hutrueHan : 
ike  wkoU  arranged  in  Ou  Order  in  wkiek  U  ie  iaugki  in  Yak 
Cottege,  By  Jonathan  Babbke.  New  Haven.  A.  H.  Maltby. 
1830.    8vo.  pp.  344. 

The  Grammar  of  Ebcution,  the  title  of  which  is  affixed  to 
dus  ardcle,  was  issued  from  the  press  in  the  early  part  of  the 
present  year.  Numerous  and  varying  have  been  the  treatises 
OD  this  subject,  which  the  literary  communis,  on  both  sides  the 
Atlantic,  has  received  within  a  short  period.  Elocution  itself  has 
long  been  a  subject  of  deep  interest,  and  jusUy  so,  to  a  certain 
class  of  minds  in  all  literary  countries,  and  among  these  its  great 
importance  has  been  truly  appreciated*  It  is  fundamentally 
connected  with  all  that  relates  to  oral  intercommunication.  And 
while  almost  every  other  branch  of  improvement,  in  practical 
education,  has  received  more  or  less  attention,  among  afl  classes 
of  society,  this  seems  to  have  been  unduly  neglected.  Hitherto 
the  energy  of  genius,  so  far  as  it  has  been  dufected  at  all  to  the 
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subject  of  education,  has,  with  few  exceptions,  been  devoted 
almost  exclusively  to  the  cultivation  of  the  mind  with  very  little 
regard  to  improvement  of  the  powers  of  the  voice.  More 
recently,  however,  the  literary  world,  at  least,  have  been  awaking 
to  the  great  practical  importance  of  this  branch  of  education. 

And  there  has  likewise  been  an  improvement  in  the  modes  of 
thinking  upon  this  subject,  and  in  methods  of  pursuing  the  prin- 
ciples of  tlis  science,  corresponding  to  the  increase  interest, 
which,  within  a  few  years,  has  been  excited.  In  this  country 
particularly,  the  treatise  of  Dr  Rush,  of  Philadelphia,  issued  in 
1827,  on  the  Phibsophy  of  the  Human  Voice,  wUl  mark  a  new 
era  in  the  histoty  of  the  science.  The  work  seems  to  have 
made  a  developement  of  those  elementary  principles,  in  which 
aU  substantial  and  permanent  progress  in  elocution  must  be  based. 

It  has  been  too  much  the  case,  with  nearlv  the  whole  succes- 
sion of  authors  who  have  written  on  this  subject,  that  they  have 
considered  the  elocutionist  as  concerned  chiefly,  in  improving 
and  embellishing  the  habits  of  reading  and  speaking  which  had 
been  already  acquired.  But  this  must  be  considered  a  mistaken 
view  of  his  province.  The  bad  reader  or  speaker  comes  to  the 
study  of  the  science,  encumbered,  in  ordinary  cases,  with  unnat- 
ural habits,  which  he  has  been  contracting  and  strengthening 
all  his  life.  Hiey  consist  usualh'  in  a  palpable  departure  from 
nature.  His  voice  has  connnonfy  been  contravened  and  cor- 
rupted by  an  erroneous  and  defective  education.  Now  the 
mistake  has  been  in  attempting  to  smooth  over  and  polish  these 
habits,  instead  of  breaking  up,  and  removing  them. 

Dr  Rush  has  broken  ground,  on  entire^  a  different  course. 
Guided  by  the  true  principles  of  philosophical  investigation,  he 
has  brought  to  Kght  the  hitherto  imnoticed  principia  of  the 
science ;  and  has  given  them  to  the  world  in  a  new,  clear  and 
scientific  classification.  The  course  he  has  pursued  in  this 
respect  leads  plainly  and  directiy  to  altogether  a  different  theory 
anopractice,  m  this  department  of  elementary  education. 

Tne  first  step  to  improvement,  here,  now  seems  to  be  to  break 
up  thoroughljr  and  forever,  that  artificial  management  of  the  voice' 
wnich  education  has  induced,  and  learn  anew,  what  nature  would 
at  first  have  taught,  had  nature  been  the  only  teacher. 

TTie  work  of  Dr  Barber  is  based,  in  some  of  its  leading  prin- 
ciples, on  the  foundation  which  that  of  Dr  Rush  hud.  The 
latter  is  a  philosophical  treatise  for  scientific  men,  the  ibrroer 
VL  praetieal  grammar^  to  guide  and  assist  the  elocutionist. 
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The  first  object  of  the  tuthor  fe  to  explain  and  inculccte  the 
principles  of  a  good  articulatioD, — as  the  grouikKfoA,  llie 
cornerstone  of  all  that  is  agreeable  to  the  ear,  or  hpprcwive  upon 
the  nnnd  in  good  delivery.  And  this  is  correct ;  ^fmUhf  mtic' 
itkaion  is  the  source  of  almost  every  other  bad  habit,  in  die 
reader  or  speaker,  while,  on  the  contrary,  a  good  one  opens  the 
way  fer  almost  every  excellence  and  beauty.  And.  indeed,  the 
description  of  Austin,  on  the  subject  of  good  articulation  wliich 
the  author  quotes,  is  so  appropriate  and  striking,  as  to  be  of  itself 
almost  an  irresistible  argument  for  making  efibrts  to  acquire  it 

*  In  just  articulation,  the  words  are  not  to  be  hurried  over,  aor 
precipitated,  syllable  over  syllable;  nor,  as  it  were,  melted 
together  into  a  mass  of  confusion.  Thej  should  neither  be 
abridged,  nor  prolonged,  nor  swallowed,  nor  forced ;  they  should 
not  be  trailed,  nor  drawled,  nor  left  to  slip  out  carelesdy.  They 
are  to  be  delivered  out  from  the  lips  as  beautiful  coins,  newly 
issued  from  the  mint ;  deeply  and  accurately  impressed,  perfectly 
finished,  neatly  struck  by  the  proper  organs,  distinct,  in  due 
succession  and  of  due  weight.' 

The  method  adopted  in  our  grammar  to  ensure  this  invaluable 
attainment,  consists  in  a  Series  or  Practical  ELCMKifTAXT 
Exercises  on  the  simple  sounds  of  speech ;  constituting  what 
•die  author  appropriately  terms  a  sort  ot  vocbI gymnatita.  For 
this  purpose  he  has  constructed  a  series  of  taUM  (rf  the  simple, 
primitive  sounds  of  speech  and  of  their  varied  combinations. 
And,  through  the  influence  of  faithful  and  persevering  practice 
upon  these  tables,  the  learner  is  to  acquire  a  precise,  energetic 
and  rapid  enunciation.  These  tables  are  formed  by  an  analysis 
of  a  word  or  syllable  into  its  simple  constituent  sounds.  For 
example-— the  word  man.  Now  the  old  grammarians  have 
defined  a  syllable,  ^  at  a  sounds  either  simpu  or  compounded^ 
pronounced  by  a  tingle  impube  of  the  voict.^  And  diis  is 
obviously  a  case,  compound  in  its  nature,  and  divisible  into  three 
simple,  distinguishable  sounds,  represented  by  the  several  letters. 
The  first  sound,  as  it  appears  in  combination  with  the  others, 
resembles  the  smooth  flowing  sound  of  an  animaL  The  secand 
is  the  sound  of  a  as  m  a-t.  And  die  laai  b  a  pecufiar  sound  of 
«» not  easily  described,  but  clearly  disdnguished  when  the  whole 
winrd  pronounced  in  a  drawling,  prdonged  manner  dies  away  on 
the  ear.  By  this  process,  there  are  obtamed  three  voeei  dementt, 
— the  simplest  sounds  into  which  the  word  can  be  resolved. 
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Tlie  letiers  m,  a,  and  n  dien,  with  the  appropriate 'aooods 
attached  to  them,  as  tbejr  are  heard  in  cambmaiionf  and  nol  as 
whoi  the  M^  kiten  are  sounded^  illustrate  the  manner  m 
which  the  whole  table  of  the  elementary  sounds  of  speech 
is  formed.  The  number  of  such  sounds  obtained  by  sunilar 
analysis,  as  laid  down  in  the  grammar,  is  fartysix  ;  seventeen 
vawd,  and  twentjrnine  eanamanial  ele$nenti.  Each  element 
is  presented  in  the  tables,  in  connexion  with  some  fanuliar  word, 
wnere  its  true  sound  cannot  be  mistaken,  and  directions  accom- 
pany the  tables,  by  which  the  learner,  without  difficultjr,  may 
correctly  obtain  it.  It  is  practising  upon  these  tables,  gmng  to 
the  letters,  fwhere  single  letters  stand  for  the  element,)  not  the 
sounds  wUcn  represent  the  letters,  but  which  they  represent, 
when  placed  m  syllabic  combination.  For  instance, — the  sound 
which  represents  the  letter  s  is  signified  by  the  vanoa  of  a  vowel 
with  it,  as  es.  The  sound  which  s  represents  in  combination, 
as  in  5-f-r,  is  simply  sibilant,  without  the  union  of  any  vowd. 

This  exercise  of  elementary  pronunciation  constitutes  what  die 
Doctor  s^^les  the  vocal  g3n[nnasium.  And  having  been  one  of 
a  class  of  such  gymnics^  formed  for  simultaneous  practice, 
according  to  his  recommendaticMi,  the  writer  can  readier  teefHf 
to  its  beneficial  mfluence  upon  articulation,  and  upon  the  streiq^di 
of  the  lungs. 

This  method  of  trainiw  the  voice,  by  beginning  with  die 
ultimate  principles  of  vocm  langwxgej  is,  in  truth,  philoiophi- 
cally  correct.  It  is  m  delivery,  what  the  alphabet  is  in  written 
language ;  and  if  the  course  prescribed  is  properly  pursued, 
must  inevitably  lead  to  the  successfiil  attainment  of  the  olgect  it 
proposes. 

As  Dr  Rush  remarks,  ^  when  the  elements  are  pronounced 
snagly,  they  mav  receive  a  concentration  of  organic  effort,  which 
gives  them  a  clearness  of  sound,  and  a  definite  outlme,  if  I  niay 
so  speak,  at  the  extremes^  that  makes  a  fine  preparative  for  a 
distinct  and  forcible  pronunciation  in  the  compounds  of  speedi.' 

In  the  early  part  of  the  volume,  some  valuable  remaiia  an 
made  on  vmat  is  called  the  eoq^oiioe  power j  and  on  thejpro- 
Umgaiion  of  the  vowel  sounds.  JBy  thetormer  is  meant  a  soort 
and  fercBde  impulse  given  to  the  voice  m  the  enunctatkm  of  a 
vowel  element  It  may  be  exhibited  and  practised  upon  ^mdi 
the  element  akme,  but  its  practical  uses  are  foimd  when  die 
ekmeot  exisis  in  syllabic  combination.  For  instance,  ^  fint 
element  m  the  word  e-rr^  may  be  articulated  by  itself,  by  im- 
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pirtbg  to  the  voice  a  quick  and  emphatic  exploskn.  A  com- 
mand of  this  kind  of  emphasis  or  stress,  is  to  be  acquired  by 
fiequent  practice  upon  each  of  the  vowel  elements,  disooimected 
from  syllables.  And  by  this  exercise  a  double  advantaan  is 
gamed,  which  none  but  an  experienced  performer  is  dUe  to 
appreciate.  While  it  imparts  a  sprightly  and  impressive  s^le 
of  delivery, —  it  adds  strength  ana  vigor  to  the  lungs,  and  rives 
a  freedom  and  elasticiQr  to  the  organs  of  speech,  which  is  of 
incalculable  importance  to  the  pubfic  speaker.  And  there  are 
those,  not  a  few,  who  have  experienced  the  benefit  of  this  exer* 
cise,  and  would  not  exchange  it  for  all  the  previous  discipfine 
for  the  improvement  of  vocal  power  they  had  ever  observed. 

The  prolongation  of  sounds,  in  additkm  to  this  percussive 
fmrce,  is  another  means  of  conveying  a  disdnguishing  impres- 
sion. This  function  of  the  voice  is  illustrated  by  the  foDowing 
diagram. 
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The  vowel  is  to  be  opened  with  a  strone,  clear  utterance  and 
gradually  and  uniformly  diminished  till  it  dies  away.  No  alter- 
ation is  .made  from  the  true  sound  of  the  element,  but  only  in 
the  force  with  which  it  is  uttered. 

There  are  also  various  other  tables  of  consonant  and  vowel 
elements,  arranged  by  themselves,  and  in  combinadon,  for  con- 
venience of  practice.  They  altogether  constitute  a  kmd  of 
synopsis  of  the  constituent  elements  of  speech,  and  if  properly 
acauired,  cannot  fail  to  secure  an  impressive  and  faiudess 
articulation. 

The  next  eeneral  subject  of  the  work,  is  a  consideration  of 
the  Voice  itself,  as  employed  in  the  exercise  of  delivery,  and  it 
is  treated  under  five  distinguishable  properties,  mto  which  it  may 
be  resolved,  viz.   Quality,  Abruptness,  Force,  Time  and  Pitoh. 

Intonation  next  becomes  the  tojnc  of  remark.  The  manner 
m  which  it  is  discussed  is  truly  scientific,  and  the  author  is  ^ded 
m  it,  not  a  litde,  by  the  principles  of  music.  Here  likewise  are 
constructed  vowel  tables  for  practice  on  the  dementaiy  slides 
of  the  voice.  The  usual  divisions  of  inflection  have  hitherto  been 
designated  bv  rhetoricians  as  the  rmng^fidlin^Rnd  circumflex^ 
But  die  work  before  us  recognizes  a  more  detuled  specification, 
which  are  made  the  subjects  of  description  and  nomenclature. 
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For  mstaoce,  the  rismg  wndfaUingdidet  of  the  noond^  Mrd 
vnAffik^  80  ctlled,  from  the  musical  intervtl  through  which  die 
voice  passes.  A  diagram  exhibits  die  intervals  of  the 
slides,  and  illustrates  the  ground  of  the  nomenclature. 


t 


2.  Rising  slide  of  die  second  —  the  interval  between  the  pitch 

at  the  commencement  and  close  of  die  inflecdon  being 
a  tone. 

3.  Rising  slide  of  the  third. 
5.       «         "     of  die  fifth. 
8.       "         "      of  the  octave. 

The  second  bar,  gives  the  coiTCsponding  downward  slides. 

The  principle,  which  determines  this  analysis  of  the  rliing  and 
falling  inflecuons  of  speech,  assumes  that  there  is  an  invariable 
connexion  between  the  length  of  a  slide,  as  to  musical  interval, 
and  the  meaning  or  expression  which  it  is  calculated  to  convey. 
Evidence  of  this  appears  by  the  following  experiment. 

Let  the  sentence — '  As  soon  as  /arrived,  he  conducted  ihib 
to  the  house,' —  be  read  deliberately  and  distinctly.  The  move* 
ment  of  die  voice  upon  the  pronoun  will  be  found  to  have  beea 
just  a  musical  second.  This  is  more  clearly  perceived  by 
reading  the  sentence  as  far  as  the  ^/,'  and  then  breaking  on 
suddenly,  with  the  voice  tip,  as  it  were,  as  if  upon  an  inter- 
ruption. 

Similar  examples  are  given  illustrative  of  the  various  odier 
slides.  Tlie  mtng'  slide  cf  the  thirds — by  the  following  sen- 
tence. ^  Did  he  sav  it  was  /  that  did  it.'  Let  the  question 
be  read  in  a  tone  oi  emotion  as  though  the  reader,  was  deeply 
excited  and  concerned,  and  he  will  find  that  he  rises  a  thrd 
upon  the  pronoun.  The  above  examples  may  perhaps  suffice 
to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  method  of  illustration. 

Semi-tones,  too,  are  assigned  their  appropriate  place,  being 
the  language  of  nature,  expres^e  of  tender  emotion.  Tremor, 
and  force  of  voice,  accent,  measure  of  speech,  emphasis,  are 
succesavely  considered,  and  made  subjects  of  interesting  dis- 
cussion. The  various  topics  brought  before  the  mind  of  die 
learner,  are  presented  m  such  a  way  as  to  make  one  point  at  a 
time  the  object  of  attention,  so  that  every  practitioner  may  be- 
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come,  by  due  persererancey  not  only  a  ^ood  spetker  in  general, 
but  good  m  particulars.  Nothing  is  laid  down  that  is  not  ccm- 
ceived  to  be  of  practical  importance. 

The  judicious  application  of  the  principles  devebped  is  shown 
to  depend  upon  a  discriminating  analysis  of  written  language. 
And  tliis  must,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  taste  and  judgment 
of  the  student  in  elocution.  The  way,  liowever,  ibr  such  ex- 
ercises is  opened  by  a  few  specimens  of  analjrtical  typography, 
in  which  words  or  sentences  requiring  to  be  strongly  mark^  or 
slurred  by  the  voice,  are  made  apparent  by  the  italic  or  capital 
letter. 

Some  hints  and  observations  on  the  quality  and  improvement 
of  the  voice,  —  the  application  of  vocal  elements  in  expressing 
emotion,  —  suggestion  on  faults  in  delivery,  and  rhetorical  criti- 
cism, close  the  didactic  part  of  the  volume.  The  remainder,  of 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  is  occupied  with  extracts  from 
other  authors,  prepared  by  a  system  of  scoring  and  notation,  for 
exercises  in  practice.  This  part  of  the  subject  is,  in  its  appropri- 
ate place,  under  the  section  upon  measure ;  and  the  author  seems 
to  demonstrate  that  the  structure  and  actions  of  the  organs  of 
voice  are  such  as  to  render  the  effect,  which  scoring  and  notation 
in  this  combined  operation  are  designed  to  produce,  absolutely 
indispensable  to  ease  and  harmony  of  utterance.  The  simple 
and  irresistible  evidence  is  this.  The  passage  leading  from  the 
lungs  to  the  superior  organs  of  speech,  is  designed  by  nature  to 
answer  the  double  purpose,  of  supplying  the  lung  with  air  by 
inspiration,  at  the  same  time  that  it  furnishes  the  ^ffbUut^  neces- 
sary to  produce  articulate  sounds;  of  consequence,  these  must 
occur,  in  the  formation  of  *  all  immediately  consecutive  sounds,' 
by  what  he  terms  alternate  acts  of  pulsation  and  remission.  The 
former  producing  the  accentuated  syllable,  the  latter  the  unac- 
cented, as  in  the  word  *  hunt-er.'  If  the  first  sjilable  is  pro- 
nounced under  accent,  the  second  of  necessity  is  otherwise. 
This  is  the  ba»s,  on  which  the  whole  system  of  measure  stands* 
And  the  number  of  ryllables  which  are  uttered,  during  the  con- 
tmuance  of  an  act  of  pulsation  and  remission,  determine  the 
limits  of  a  perfect  measure.  And  in  all  reading  or  speaking  it 
is  assumed  that  the  alternate  action  of  the  organs  of  speech 
necessarily  occasions  a  series  of  successive  accented  and  unac- 
cented syllables.  Two  syllables  in  succession  cannot  be  placed 
under  accent,  ^thout  an  obvious  hiatus  between  them.  As 
hmtf  hunt. 
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Tlie  qdlable  proootuiced,  under  the  influenceof  the  ralMlNPf 
action  is  designated,  m  this  system  of  notaiicnf  by  tne  char- 
acter (a)  placed  under  it — as  hunter,  and  other  syllables  by  the 

A 
other  character.    Now,  unaccented  syllables  may  follow  each 
other,  in  any  number  in  succession,  not  exceeding  five:  as 
Temperance,  Difficuldes — where  the  time  of  the  remissive 

A    .%  .*.        A  .*. .% .'. 
action  is  subdivided.    This  subdivision  may  be  made,  not  ooiy 

when  a  single  polysallabic  word  is  to  be  pronounced,  but  whra 

short  words  follow  each  other ;   as — 

*  Came  to  the  I  beach  a  poor  I  exile  of  |  Erin.' 

The  above  is  a  specimen  of  a  $cored  and  noted  line, — the 
bars  pomting  out  the  limits  of  the  measures  and  the  characters 
the  syllables,  in  accent.  It  presents  a  general  view  of  the  object 
and  mode  of  scoring,  though  it  is  not  carried  out  in  the  detailf 
in  which  our  author  presents  it.  But  perhaps  the  value  of  this 
exercise  cannot  be  auly  seen  or  appreciated,  without  a  fuller 
acquaintance  with  the  volume,  than  can  here  be  given.  And 
indeed  the  worth  of  the  whole  volume  will  never  be  justly  feh, 
except  by  those  who  have  studied  and  applied  its  principle,  and 
have  reaped  the  benefit  of  long  and  persevering  practice  upon 
them.  As  has  been  already  (wserved,  the  end  in  view,  in  the 
preparation  of  thb  manual  for  the  stud^t  in  elocution,  is  not  the 
garnishing  of  old  habits  and  deformities  in  delivery.  Hie  grand 
ot^t  is  to  break  up  and  begin  anew.  It  however,  cannot  be 
expected  that  such  a  grammar  will  exert  that  extensive  influoice 
upon  our  public  speakers  which  its  merit  deserves,  because  fern 
men  have  the  resolution  to  abandon  an  old  way,  though  it  be 
wrong,  and  encounter  the  difficulties  of  returning  to  enter  a  new 
one.  In  our  view  the  great  servicein  the  cause  of  ^ucatioo,  wUdi 
Dr  Barber  wiS  exert,  will  be  found,  in  preventing  the  youi^ 
whose  habits  are  now  forming,  fix>m  acquiring  that  unnatural^ 
deformed  deliverv  into  which  we  and  our  fathers  have  faUeo. 
Let  a  discnminatmg  jud^  compare  the  delivery  of  ahnoat  amr 
of  our  public  speakers,  with  the  propriety  and  beauty  in  iriuch 
niany  a  chiU,  in  the  infant  school,  repeats  the  paragraph  or  Ig^ 
which  it  understands  and  feels,  and  he  cannot  av«d  the  convio- 
tion  that  much  in  the  s^le  of  our  standard  elocution  is  wide 
from  the  instructions  of  nature.    It  is  too  often  artificial  and 
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kboriotu,  whOe  nature  if  listened  to  and  marded,  wocdd  lead, 
asRiredly,  to  impressivey  hannoniousibeaiitiralandeaaj  deKreiy. 
We  cannot  but  nope  that  a  ^eratbn  is  comingi  wbose  docii- 
doo  guided  by  the  principles  in  nature,  upon  which  this  oammar 
is  most  obviously  founded,  may  be  saVea  from  tto  ne|^cts  and 
errors  of  their  predecesscMv ;  and  be  educated  to  qpeak  die 
language  of  nature,  and  that  too,  in  her  simple  and  ebqoeiic 
Toice. 

In  the  meantime,  the  attention  of  students  and  of  puUie 
qieakers  who  have  the  time  and  opportunity,  cannot  be  too 
eamesthr  invited  to  these  rudiments  ofgood  delivery,  whicdi  are 
concisely  and  clearly  presented.  Let  experiment  test  their 
value,  and  we  cordially  believe,  that  many  a  laborious  and  weary 
sqp^dcer  at  the  bar  and  in  the  pulpit  would  testifr,  after  perse- 
vering trial,  that  these  pribciples  are  fimdamenttu  and  win  lead 
surely  and  rapidly  to  tne  attainment  of  that  frdlirv,  fiMfce,  and 
impressiveness  of  utterance,  without  which  the  noblest  powers 
of  mind  and  the  bluest  attainments  can  exert  only  a  partial 
and  crippled  influence. 


Art*,  n. — Univbrsitt  of  London. 

[The  following  aceount  If  qipended  to  t  London  ptriodleaL  Mock  ewi- 
orfty  hai  been  felt  in  referenee  to  Uie  pUni  end  ptognm  of  ttiie  eelebrsM 
eminary  which  has  not,  however,  thus  ftr  been  Tery  foOy  gratified.] 

From  the  applications  made  to  individuab  connected  with  die 
University,  and  at  the  office,  it  is  evident  that  the  nature  df  the 
instruction  and  the  plan  of  the  tuitioQ  ^diich  is  pursued  are  com-^ 
paratively  litde  known,  and  often  very  ereatrjr  misunderstood. 
It  is  therefore  deemed  necessary  to  lay  before  the  public  thb 
brief  statement  for  the  information  of  parents  and  guardians  who 
have  young  men  to  educate,  and  of  such  as  are  directing  their 
own  studies. 

1.  There  is  unrestricted  admissioo  to  all  persons,  widiout 
previous  examination  or  form  of  any  sort,  except  that  of  enter- 
mm  their  names  at  the  office  of  the  Universi^,  and  in  Ae  case 
of  junior  students,  as  is  more  particulariy  stated  hereafter.* 

*  See  article  3d,  for  the  exception  in  the  caee  of  penons  under 
fifteen. — Ed.  Jour.  Ed. 
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9*  (Relates  to  stud^it^  oominated  by  proprietors.) 

3.  There  ia  no  abaolute  limitation  as  to  age ;  but  a  certani 
ailKMint  of  previous  loiowledge  is  necessary  to  enable  the  student 
to  profit  by  the  inatructions  of  the  professor.  What  that  is  wiU 
be  ibupd  in  the  particulars  of  eacn  class  given  below.  It  is 
reoonunended  that  no  person  should  enter  who  is  under  fifteen 
years  of  age ;  if  any  one  should  present  himself  under  that  age, 
he  must  be  exambed  by  the  professor,  and  be  declared  to  oe 
fit  for  the  class  which  he  proposes  to  enter,  before  he  can  be 
admitted. 

4.  (States  that  the  session  is  from  about  November  to  June 
of  eacn  year.) 

5.  The  classes  meet  at  different  hoursi  from  eight  in  the 
morning  to  eight  in  the  evening.  And  it  is  so  arranged  that  the 
student  may  attend  them  b  a  convenient  order,  whether  be  be 
engaged  in  a  general  or  a  professional  education. 

6.  (Contains  a  Ust  of  the  branches  for  which  professors  have 
been  appointed,  in  general  and  medical  education.  The  liflt 
is  very  full  and  satisfactory.) 

7.  No  particular  course  of  study  is  enjomed,  the  student  bemg 
at  liberQr  to  attend  those  classes  which  best  suit  his  prevbus 
attabments  or  particular  views.  A  particular  course  both  for 
general  or  professional  education  is  recommended^  and  the  pro- 
fessors may  be  consulted  by  all  who  desire  to  have  a  guide  b 
settlbg  their  plans  of  education.  A  single  count  <f  lefturti 
i^ay  be  attended,  so  that  it  is  quite  practicable  for  those  who 
must  enter  upon  their  profession  at  an  early  period  ni  hie,  ia 
carry  on  their  education  at  the  tame  time. 

8.  The  courses  recommended  to  those  who  are  begbnbg 
theb  acadenucal  general  education,  are,  Latin,  Greek,  £ig^lisli, 
and  Matiiematica.  (The  hours  are  so  arranged  that  dieae 
branches  do  not  bterfere  with  each  other.) 

9.  In  all  the  hneuage  classes  there  are  junior  and  senior 
divisicms,  to  suit  students  of  difierent  degrees  of  advancement. 

10.  A  mistaken  notion  appears  to  be  very  prevalent  as  to  die 
manner  of  teaching  languages  and  mathematics  b  the  Univer- 
si^ ;  it  being  supposed  that  is  done  by  lecturet  or  tpoken  i&- 
eonrtet .  Lectures  are  given  occasbnally,  but  only  incidentally. 
They  never  have  been  used,  and  it  never  was  contemplated  that 
thcnr  should  be  used,  to  teach  a  language.  In  all  these  classes, 
ana  b  the  mathematical  classes,  there  isa  directcommunicatioo 
between  the  teacher  and  pupil — there  are  written  exer^ses  and 
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codBtunt  oral  6x&fitiii8tion8  of  Ae  chss*  xno  InsIriMStion  m  die 
L«tm  and  Greek  classes  is  comreyed  hy  dafly  exammatkids 
of  the  students  m  certain  portions  of  a  Latin  or  Greek  vaUbot 
(which  they  are  reqinred  to  prepare  at  home,)  bjr  die  ptofessor 
asking  questions  on  the  sul^t  matter  and  me  vnmti  of  the 
author ;  by  making  remarks  also  on  die  peculiarities  of  the  lan- 
guase,  and  on  important  facts;  by  referring  the  students  to 
books ;  by  the  aid  of  maps,  plans,  views,  models,  coins,  medals, 
be.  and  finally,  by  requiring  of  the  students  both  translatkins 
from  these  two  languages  into  English,  and  from  En^idi  bto 
Latm  or  Greek,  with  omer  exercises  of  Tarions  kinds.  A  similar 
plan  is  followed  in  the  classes  for  modem  languages. 

11.  In  all  die  classes  attended  chiefly  by  the  youiq^er  stu- 
dents, a  daily  reccnrd  is  kept  of  the  attendance  and  general 
conduct  of  the  students  in  the  lecture  room,  and  a  report  of 
these  particulars  is  sent  every  month  to  their  parents  or  goar^ 
dians. 

12.  In  the  other  classes,  weekly  examinatkms  form  a  part  of 
the  plan  of  every  professor. 

13.  (Mentions  more  formal  exammations  at  stated  periods, 
oondncted  cluefly  by  written  answers  to  questions  privMely 
printed.    At  these  examhations  prizes  and  medals  are  awarded.} 

14.  The  prizes  and  certificates  of  honor  are  ghren  to  distin- 
guished ment  hi  the  separate  classes ;  the  tombined  knouledge 
qf  d^erent  subjects  is  not  required  in  awarding  them. 

15.  (Mentions  a  general  oiploma  to  be  given  at  the  close  of 
a  certain  period  of  attendance.  The  conditions,  be.  not  yet 
decided^ 

1 6.  Examinations  and  regular  attendance  are  imperative  upon 
an  the  junior  students,  ana  all  who  widi  to  obtain  certific^es. 
Odiers  are  at  liberty  to  pursue  their  studies  in  die  manner  best 
suited  to  their  own  views. 

17.  (Mentions  the  libraries,  general,  law,  and  medical ;  open 
during  the  day  as  places  of  resort.) 

18.  To  save  die  studaits  horn  the  necesaty  of  gobg  out  of 
the  Uni verity  in  the  course  of  die  day,  refi^eshments  of  a  suitable 
nature  are  sold  by  the  steward  on  hb  own  account,  at  fixed 
moderate  prices,  from  eight  ra  the  morning  to  eight  in  the  even- 
mg,  includmg  breakfasts  and  dinners. 

19.  (Describes  die  teiUfs  particidarly.  The  average  cost  for 
the  whole  session  is  stated  at  24/.  if  the  student  is  nominated  by 
a  proprietor;  and  287.  lOs.  if  not  nominated.) 
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SO.  (Slates  dnt  Tiaiten  are  freely  admitted  to  the  ledorei 
and  recitatioiis,  to  judge  for  themaelvei  as  to  the  method  of  study 
parsued.) 

21.  (Speaks  of  boarding  houses.  The  price  of  board  varies 
from  601.  to  106{.  for  the  ^hole  session.) 


Art.  m.  —  Black  Tablets. 

[The  fi>Uowiiig  letter  was  written  to  satiffj  the  inqoiriee  of  a  priTttS 
indiTidnal,  hut  it  ought  to  be  more  eztennTelj  neefal.  We  with  that  the 
two  entirelj  dietiiict  methods  mentioned  in  it,  by  which  black  tablets  may 
be  used,  should  be  paiticularlj  noticed,  namelj,  1st,  By  the  fMcfter,  Ibr 
illustration,  and  2df  Bjf  the  fUpUi,  for  practice.  In  manj  institations  tlie 
former  of  these  objects  is  gained  and  the  latter  neglected. 

It  is  Teij  dificnlt  to  obtain  slates  of  the  proper  size  for  this  ynrpoee,  but 
a  compositbn,  rery  mach  resembling  slate,  maj  be  prepared  bj  n  skilfld 
mason,  ftem  ttme  and  plaster  of  Faris  colored  with  lamp  black.  It  may  bo 
laid  open  a  common  plastered  wall,  or  ap«i  a  snrfbce  of  lath  in  n  firame* 
so  as  to  bo  moToable.  The  adTantage  of  snoh  a  composition^  or  of  sktOy 
OTor  n  painted  board,  is  that  the  trace  of  the  chalk  can  be  remoTod  by  n 
dry  doth,  or  bmsh  made  of  sheepskin  with  the  wool  upon  it.] 

Haktpord,  March  35|  1830. 

Mt  Dear  Sib, — ^Your  letter,  although  dated  the  18th  did  not 
reach  me  till  last  evening.  I  regret  that  niy  avocations  compel 
me  to  be  brief. 

The  uses  of  the  black  board,  (though  I  should  give  a  decided 
preference  to  slates  such  as  we  use  in  the  asylum)  on  tke  part 
rf  the  ttaeheTf  in  illustrating  the  lessons  or  lectures  wfaicn  he 
gves  to  his  pupils,  are  so  obvious  that  I  need  not  mention  tiiem« 
Even  common  schools  should  always  have  them  for  this  pur- 
pose if  no  other,  with  reference  to  penmanship,  arithmetic, 
geography,  astronomy,  geometry,  (if  taught,)  and  English 
grammar.  On  tins  last  point,  no  exercises  would  be  more 
profitable  than  for  the  master  to  write  on  his  board  or  slata, 
sentences  with  Uanks  so  diqnsed  diat  to  fflltbem  up  the  pupila 
must  exercise  their  ingenuity,  and  apply  the  principles  that  have 
been  explabed  to  them. — or  model  sentences  iUustraling  dbe 
roles  of  syntax  from  whkh  die  pupils  might  form  sentences  of 
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a  omilar  constnictioOy*— or  inatances  of  frbe  gmniiiar  to  be 
corrected  —  these  exercLies  the  pupils  in  the  grunipar  diss 
might  write  on  small  slates  to  be  examined  by  the  teacheri  or 
oa  large  ones  if  the  school  was  furnished  with  them. 

I  have  found  it  quite  practicable  by  the  help  of  a  large  date, 
a  class  surrounding  it,  to  teach  to  all,  at  the  same  time,  the  ele- 
mentaiy  principles  of  arithmeticy  and  to  practice  what  I  would 
call  iocuU  arithmetic.  For  instance,  let  a  sum  in  addition  be 
stated  on  the  slate ;  I  pomt  to  the  two  bwer  figures  in  the  unit 
column  and  ask  the  first  pupil  their  sum.  He  tells  me ;  I  jpcnnt 
to  the  figure  next  above  them  and  adc  of  the  second  pujul,  the 
amount  of  the  sum  given  me  by  the  first  together  with  this 
figure.  After  thus  getting  the  amount  of  the  unit  column,  I 
pomt  to  the  space  under  it  and  ask  the  pupil  whose  turn 
nis,  what  figure  is  to  be  placed  there,  and  also  what  figure  is  to 
be  carried  to  the  cdumnof  ten8,and  so  on.  Thisprocess  saves 
time,  which  on  the  common  mode  must  be  devoted  to  the  pupils 
individually.  It  excites  deep  attention  and  interest,  ana  po- 
motes  promptness  and  despatt^.  An  ingenious  teacher  might 
apply  tnese  principles  to  the  higher  parts  of  arithmetic,  and 
indeed  of  mathematics,  and  to  other  s^ies. 

So  far  as  the  slates  are  designed  to  be  med  by  ike  pvpiUi 
every  school  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  provided  with  enough  Ibr  two 
classes,  so  that  the  pupils  might  alternate  m  the  use  of  them. 
This  use  would  I  thbk,  be  attended  with  the  followmg  ad- 
vantages. 

1.  Penmanship  might  be  taught  oo  them,  and  acquired  m  this 
way  results  in  an  easy,  distinct,  and  rapid  hand ;  an  obvious 
reason  for  which  is,  that  the  pupil  standmg  erect,  writes  with 
the  end  of  his  crayon,  not  leaninr  on  the  wrist  or  elbow,  and 
thus  obtains  a  great  command  of  nis  hand.  It  is  a  curious  &ct 
Aat  the  hand  writing  thus  accruired  by  the  deaf  and  dumb,  is 
always  transferred  to  paper  wnen  they  begin  to  use  the  pen. 

2.  On  these  slates  die  pupils  might  perform  their  sums  in 
arithmetic,  and  their  operations  in  the  other,  branches  of 
mathematics. 

3.  They  might  on  these  slates  draw  maps,  and  if  desirable, 
practise  the  elements  of  drawii^ ;  and  m  every  common  school, 
I  would  indulge  the  younger  pupils,  a  short  time  daOy  m  this 
exercise.  It  cultivates  tro'eye,  promotes  accuracy  ot  observa- 
tioo,  encourages  inventions,  and  sometimes  elicits  talent  of  the 
highest  (Nrder. 
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4.  The  iogenuitf  of  the  teacher  would  sood  i^j  these  faiiits 
to  other  purposes. 

d»  One  pronunent  adirantage  in  addition  to  the  heahhy  post* 
tionof  the  body,  in  the  use  of  these  slates^b  that  at  a  glance,  the 
instructer  can  see  what  a  whole  class  is  doing,  and  it  submits 
them  more  thoroughly  to  Us  bspection. 

Yours  truly, 

T-  H.  GALLAUDET. 


Art.  IV. — DrsPEPST  Forestalled  and  Resisted. 

B}f9jffp9$  ForuUiUd  and  RuuUd;  or  Ltdvaru  on  JHd^  Rtgimitn  mmi 
EmjpUfjfmad^  ddwtrtd  fo  (hit  Sivdenit  ^  Jimkeni  Cettege^  SpriMg 
SVim,  1890.  By  Edward  Hitcrcogk,  ProfeMor  of  Chenristry 
and  Natoral  History  id  that  imtitotioo.  *  ffhatetfer  w3l  curt  wOt 
frtvefni;  t  water paurtd  <m tng exHnguitk  firt^ m it twtt  fftmM 
Hi  ktN|r  iMuOirf.'— CflSTRB.    Anriient     1830. 

A  MEDICAL  student,  when  he  first  enters  upon  the  study  of  his 
profession,  generally  finds  in  himself,  all  the  symptoms  of  Ae 
diseases  which  he  examines.  The  chapter  on  pbtisis  pufano- 
nalis  convinces  him  that  consumption  has  mark^  him  lor  her 
prey.  Every  cold  is  attended  with  the  sure  indications  of 
approaching  fever  and  deadi,  and  a  toothache  of  half  an  hour, 
which  a  child  would  disregard,  suggests  to  his  enS^itened 
imagination,  a  progress  of  decay,  resukmg  m  extensive  caries  of 
of  the  jaw  and  dreadful  surgical  operations. 

Tha  evil  b  gradually  corrected  by  the  good  sense  of  the 
student,  and  bv  the  progress  of  his  studies ;  for  it  is  only  a; 
<  litde  leamiiq; '  which  is,  m  this  case,  the  ^  dangerous  diing.' 
It  is  not,  however,  surprising,  nor  is  it  perhaps  a  pnm  of  weakness 
of  mind,  that  the  erocts  above  described  should  be  prodoMd. 
There  are  a  thousand  aches  and  pains  in  every  human  system 
T^diich  firom  habit  are  disr^rded,  and  yet  they,  or  something 
so  similar  to  them  as  not  to  be  dislin^iBsbed  in  dhsscriptiott,  mj 
be  the  precorson  of  the  most  dreadml  eflbcts ;  and  the  inquirer 
forgets  that  diey  are  gmerMy  harmless,  through  the  interesi 
excited  by  learmng  that  they  are  fomefisiey  the  symptoms  of 
dangerous  disease. 
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II  is  therefiire  prudent  fi>r  everyone,  when  he  begins  a  medical 
book,  to  put  himself  upon  his  pard  against  the  danger  of  un- 
neeessary  solicitude,  especially  m  the  case  of  such  a  disease  as 
dynepsy,  which  unnecenary  solicitude  will  be  most  efiectual  b 
piooucine.  A  disturbed  imi^natioo,  awakening  anxiety  of  nund, 
IS  one  of  its  most  powerful  predisposing  and  exciting  causes. 
And  when  it  arises  in  some  otner  way,  mental  disorders  of  some 
land  or  other  are  almost  always  the  eflbct.  On  account  of  this 
mysterious  connexion  between  the  mental  phenomena  and  the 
dtfesdve  functions,  the  latter  are  a  peculiarly  dangerous  subject 
of  mquiry,  and  he  who  sits  down  to  an  investigation  ought  first 
to  see  that  his  imagination  is  warned  of  the  danger,  and  put  into 
a  good  state  of  defence  against  the  attacks  which  will  stray  be 
made  upon  her  citadel. 

We  entered  upon  the  perusal  of  the  work  placed  at  the  head  of 
this  article  with  uiese  thoughts,  but  we  soon  found  that  they  were 
misapplied.  It  is  not  written  for  confirmed  invalids,  making  it 
its  great  object  to  describe  with  minute  particularity  aD  the  ever^ 
varying  sunerings  of  nervous  complaints,  and  to  prescribe  medi- 
cmes  Tor  their  cure ;  but  it  is  an  attempt  to  point  out  to  the 
Ufhole  eommunity  of  students^  their  duties  m  respect  to  their 
bodily  system.  An  intelligent  librarian  might  place  it,  not  among 
medical  booktj  but  in  the  alcove  devoted  to  atomJ  pkUoiophy. 
In  fact  if,  in  a  system  of  instructions  on  this  last  named  subject, 
tke  duties  which  arise  Jrcm  our  eatmedum  with  a  c^^rpcreal  frames 
was  made  one  grand  division,  this  treatise  would  ably  and  fiilly 
cover  the  ground. 

The  lectures  were,  as  the  titlejj^ge  declares,  delivered  to  the 
students  of  Amherst  College.  This  institution  is  known  by  very 
many  of  the  readers  of  the  Journal,  to  be  of  recent  origin,  and 
to  have  collected  a  large  number  of  young  men  from  every  part 
of  New  Endand,  and  indeed  of  thie  United  States,  to  whose 
cases  these  lectures  were  on  some  accounts  particularly  appro- 
priate. From  peculiar  circumstances  not  necessary  to  describe, 
thev  are  of  maturer  age  than  b  usual  with  the  students  in  our 
coUeges.  The  early  part  of  their  lives  too,  having  been  in  very 
many  instances  devoted  to  active  pursuits,  the  change  to  sedenta- 
ry habits  is  attended  with  greater  danger.  The  lmkh»  however, 
of  die  students,  owing  to  the  active  effiMrts  made  throu^  the 
college  course,  has  not,  so  fiur  as  we  know,  been  more  inter- 
rupted, than  at  other  similar  institutions;  — a  fact,  at  which  the 
traveller,  who  has  walked  upon  the  college  terraces,  buih  up  by 
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the  students,  iinonitwoto  ten  feet  high,  and  more  than  three  hun- 
dred feet  in  length,  will  not  be  surprised.  An  unusual  propordon 
of  the  students  look  forward  to  the  dieological  profession,  a  fact 
which  b  more  than  once  alluded  to  in  the  work  before  us. 

The  first  portion  of  the  book  is  occupied  in  discussing  in  a 
bold  and  masterly  manner  the  subject  of  diet^  or  as  thb  word 
suggests  so  readily  to  the  imaginations  of  most  persons  nothing 
but  diy  crackers  and  water  gruel,  it  would  pernaps  have  been 
safer  to  s9jfood. 

The  author  in  the  first  place  lays  down  certab  general  princi- 
ples, by  which  sedentary  men  oueht  to  be  guided,  illustrating 
them  with  great  clearness  and  force,  and  supporting  them  l^ 
appealing  to  a  mass  of  highly  interesting  and  striking  facts.  The 
following  general  considerations  relating  to  the  manner  in  which 
these  principles  are  discussed,  will  be  of  interest  to  our  readers. 

'  I  am  aware  that  many  will  consider  me  as  taking  an  injodi- 
cious  eourse,  in  attempting,  as  I  hare  done,  and  purpose  still  to 
do,  to  draw  out  and  apply  the  principles  of  temperance  so  closely, 
so  rigidly,  and  so  uni?ersally.  They  will  regard  it  as  the  sure 
way  to  defeat  my  object :  because  men  cannot  be  persuaded  to 
go  to  such  extremes.  They  will  not  gi?e  up  erery  luxury,  and 
every  unnecessary  indulgence  of  the  palate  :  and  therefore,  we 
ought  to  direct  our  efforts  against  those  only  that  are  most  hurt- 
ful ;  leaving  to  them,  the  smaller  and  comparatively  harmless 
indulgences,  if  they  will  abandon  the  more  pernicious.  To 
grasp  at  so  much,  is  to  lose  all.  Instead  of  attempting  to  adopt 
such  ascetic  rules,  men  will  reject  the  whole  as  entirely  Utopian 
and  impracticable. 

'  That  but  few  persons  will  be  induced  to  incorporate  the  prin- 
ciples of  universal  temperance  into  their  practice,  is  what  I 
expect.  But  that  this  furnishes  a  sufficient  reason  for  modifyinf 
and  softening  down  these  rules,  so  as  to  suit  the  caprices  and 
morbid  appetites  of  men,  I  do  not  believe,  for  the  following 
reasons. 

'  1.  The  moral  philosopher  knows  foil  well,  that  no  man  will 
ever  perfectly  put  in  practice  the  rules  of  ethics :  yet  he  does 
not  regard  this  as  a  reason  for  softening  down  and  modifying 
these  rules  to  suit  the  humors  of  men.  But  he  presses  them  in 
all  their  unyielding  strictness,  as  demanding  perfect  obedience. 
And  does  the  perfection  of  moral  precepts  render  them  nugatory, 
or  furnish  any  excuse  for  rejecting  them  ? 

*  %  The  law  of  God,  requiring  supreme  love  to  him,  and  sinleH 
perfection  in  every  man,  was  never  yet  obeyed  completely  in  its 
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^Nrit  hj  tny  hamui  being :  aor  will  it  be  thn*  obeyed  in  tlin 
w<^d.  But  God  did  not,  tberefore,  lower  ite  demiade ;  end 
endeavor  to  accommodate  it  to  man's  deficiMieiea  and  likinge, 
Thia  would  have  converted  it  into  a  mass  of  wax,  which  mnit  be 
moulded  into  different  shapes  in  different  states  of  society.  Ha 
has  given  a  perfect  and  invariable  standard,  and  the  nearer  men 
come  to  it,  in  their  conduct,  the  better :  but  heaven  and  earth 
most  first  pass  away,  before  he  will  lower  down,  or  alter,  any  of 
its  requirements.  Now  the  rules  of  temperance  are  only  one  of 
the  bnnches  of  morality  and  religion,  why  then  should  we  no| 
urge  them  upon  men  exactly  in  the  form  in  which  philosophy, 
experience,  and  religion,  declare  them  most  perfect,  and  best 
calculated  to  promote  human  happiness  t  This  is  what  E  have 
endeavored  to  do.  If  I  have  not  stated  them  correctly,  that  is 
another  thing :  and  I  shall  most  cheerfully  see  them  corrected. 
But  I  maintain  that  because  men  will  not  adopt  them,  it  is  no 
reason  for  giving  them  a  modified,  accommodating  form.  I  have 
not  taken  my  own  experience  as  the  infallible  guide,  expecting 
that  every  man  must  come  up  precisely  to  my  standard  in  diet, 
exercise  and  employment.  Indeed,  I  do  not  pretend  that  my  own 
practice,  is  perfectly  conformed  to  these  rules,  any  more  than  it 
is  to  the  rules  of  morality  and  religion.  But  because  I  have  not 
the  resolution  and  the  government  of  my  appetites,  sufficient  to 
observe  these  rules  in  perfection,  shall  I  therefore,  bring  them 
down  to  my  defective  practice  ?  Derived  as  they  are,  from  the 
principles  of  philosophy  and  medicine,  and  the  testimony  of 

feneral  experience,  I  have  not  dared  to  give  them  any  other 
>rm,  even  when  they  seemed  at  variance,  (as  in  a  few  minor 
cases  they  did,)  with  my  own  particular  limited  experience.  And 
satisfied  as  I  am,  that  he  who  comes  nearest  to  their  perfect 
observance,  will  be  most  benefited,  I  would  not  present  them  in 
any  other  form,  any  more  than  I  would  modify  the  principles  of 
ethics  or  religion.  I  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  remembered,  that 
my  object  is  not  to  give  merely  good  rules,  but  the  but  rules ; 
not  to  point  out  a  standard  that  wiU  be  of  some  service ;  but  a 
standard  which  is  the  best  that  can  be  ascertained.  And  I  am 
confident  that  with  such  a  standard  before  him,  every  man,  who 
attends  at  all  to  diet  and  regimen,  will  be  more  successful  in  his 
efforts,  and  rise  higher,  than  if  that  standard  were  loose  and 
accommodated  to  the  tastes  and  prejudices  of  society.  And  as 
to  those,  who  are  repulsed  by  its  strictness,  they  would  probably 
be  repulsed  by  any  rules  rigid  enough  to  do  them  any  good. 

*  3.  But  in  one  branch  of  temperance,  the  experiment  of  acting 
according  to  what  would  be  called  a  more  liberal  and  accommo* 
dating  principle,  has  been  tried ;  and  has  utterly  failed.     A  few 
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jean  naee,  nomerom  assoeuitkms  were  formed  in  the  landf 
wboae  object  was  to  discourage  the  intemperate  use  of  ardent 
spirits,  by  lending  the  power  of  example  in  &Tor  of  a  moderate 
use :  bat  since  men's  ?iews  differed  as  to  what  constituted  a 
moderate  use,  the  result  was,  that  every  one  used  just  as  much 
as  he  chose ;  while  the  drunkard  ridiculed  the  whole  plan  as  a 
mere  &rce.  But  just  so  soon  as  the  fundamental  principle  of 
total  abstinence  was  taken  as  a  guide,  which  multitudes  stiU 
consider  as  too  rigid  and  selMenying  for  their  adoption,  intern* 
perance  received  a  prodigious  shock ;  and  temperance  common* 
ced  its  march,  from  conquest  to  conquest,  and  from  victory  to 
victory. 

*  Now  this  history  is  a  most  instructive  lesson,  as  to  other 
branches  of  the  same  subject.  I  never  yet  saw  a  drunkard,  or 
a  glutton,  who  would  not  join  me,  in  condemning  luxurious  eatp 
ing  and  drinking :  But  where  does  all  this  take  place  ?  Oh,  I 
am  not  guilty  of  it  —  but  in  some  cities  or  towns  far  hence,  the 
rich  and  the  indolent  are  very  intemperate.  And  just  so  will  all 
men  look  somewhere  else  than  to  their  own  practice,  for  the  evil ; 
until  the  rules  of  diet  are  applied  so  clearly  and  particularly,  as 
to  bring  home  the  faithful  warning,  Thau  art  the  man.  Merely 
to  tell  men  that  they  ought  to  be  very  temperate  in  their  diet, 
while  you  do  not  mark  out  the  limits  of  temperance,  nor  apply 
its  rules,  is  one  of  the  most  useless  of  all  kinds  of  instruction.' 
pp.  124—128. 

The  writer  next  enters  mto  an  exaromation  of  the  various 
articles  of  the  *  Materia  Alimentaria^^  describing  their  propertiesi 
their  various  degrees  of  nutritive  power,  and  their  injurious  ten- 
dencies. In  this  part  of  the  book  occurs  the  very  valuable 
treatise  on  the  alcoholic  and  narcotic  substances,  which  obtained 
the  prize  offered  by  the  American  Temperance  Society,  and 
which  has  been  circulated  by  that  body  as  a  tract.  It  is  caku- 
lated  to  exert  an  extended  influence. 

The  second  grand  division  of  our  book  relates  to  Agtmen, 
considered  under  the  various  beads  of  Exerdte^  Air^  Shtf^ 
Manners t  fyc.  Under  one  of  the  rules  lai^  down  by  the  author, 
viz.  that  some  intereiting^  object  i^punuU  or  at  least  harmltit 
dhersion  should  be  associated  with  our  ej^emie,  there  occur  die 
following  remarks  which  every  literary  man  ought  to  read  and 
remember. 

'  The  man,  who  goes  abroad  to  his  exercise,  as  to  an  unpleasant 
task ;  who  does  it  merely  because  he  thinks  he  cannot  live  with- 
out it,  might  about  as  well  cleave  to  his  study,  till  he  became 
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fixed  to  the  spotf  like  a  aKMphyte.  "  Task  exeroifles,"  says  a  li?eW 
medical  writer,  "  under  which  denomination  may  be  indudi^  aU 
thoae  which  are  refiorted  to  merely  for  the  sake  of  muaculur 
exertion,  bear  pretty  maoh  the  same  relation  to  health,  as  the 
eastigations  of  Uie  penitent  do  to  piety  or  virtue."*  The  fact  is, 
the  mind  must  be  turned  off  from  its  ordinary  routine  of  thought, 
at  the  same  time  that  the  body  is  put  in  motion,  or  the  latter  will 
receive  yeij  little  benefit.  The  mathematical  or  metaphysical 
chain  of  reasoning  must  be  thrown  aside,  when  a  man  leaves  his 
study,  as  much  as  his  books  on  these  subjects ;  and  amusing, 
and  altogether  different  ideas,  must  succeed — ideas  that  neither 
pall  by  their  dulness,  nor  fatigue  by  their  abstruseness.  Hence 
the  great  advantage  of  an  agreeable  friend,  to  attend  us  in  our 
exercise ;  one,  who  will  divert  by  the  versatility  of  his  mind,  not 
one,  who  will  harass  us,  by  starting  and  following  out  some 
difficult  discussion.  Hence  too,  the  advantage  of  so  arranging 
our  walks,  or  rides,  as  to  present  before  us  the  greatest  possible 
variety  of  objects  that  will  be  likely  to  produce  the  quickest  suc- 
cession of  heterogeneous  ideas.  Hence  agreat  advantage  in  riding 
over  walking.  Hence  too,  the  solitary  wood  is  one  of  the  most 
onfavorable  plac^  for  exercise ;  though  it  may  be  the  most  favor- 
able for  serious  and  profound  thought.  If,  however*  a  man  have 
a  taste  for  natural  history,  no  solitude,  no  desert,  no  mountain, 
can  he  traverse,  where  he  will  not  find  variety  enough  to  excite 
a  continually  renewed  interest;  and  that  too,  of  the  most  lively, 
though  not  agitating  kind.  And  here,  in  my  opinion,  is  one  of 
the  greatest  advantages,  resulting  from  a  taste  for  this  pursuit, 
among  literary  men.  So  numerous  and  varied  are  tfab  minerals, 
plants,  and  animals,  that  meet  us,  even  in  our  daily  walks,  that 
It  will  require  many  years,  before  they  will  all  become  so  familiar 
as  to  cease  to  amuse  and  instruct.  And  that  interest,  when  it  is 
awakened  in  the  bosom,  is  of  the  most  absorbing  kind;  so  that 
even  the  sluggish  invalid  will  entirely  forget  his  maladies,  as  he 
is  hurried  on  by  the  spur  of  curiosity,  through  the  deepest  glens 
and  morasses,  and  up  the  most  crasgy  mountains.  The  dyspep- 
tic here  forgets  his  stomach  and  his  forebodings ;  and  not  a  few 
of  such  have  I  known,  brought  back  to  life  and  usefulness,  by 
these  pursuits,  after  years  of  prostration  and  misery.  I  hope, 
therefore,  it  will  not  be  imputed  to  undue  partiality  for  my  own 
d^iartment  in  this  institution,  if  I  urge  the  cultivation  of  a 
taste  for  natural  history,  as  one  of  the  most  effectual  means  of 
rendering  exercise  salutary;  and  thus  preparing  the  man  for 
more  vigorous  mental  efforts.    I  might  urge  it  on  the  ground  of 

*  8«e  Journal  of  Health,  p.  151. 
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the  pleasare  it  aflbrds,  were  I  to  permit  m  j  own  experience  to 
be  iudge :  For  I  can  truly  say,  that  during  many  years  of  feeUe 
health,  no  pursuit  of  a  merely  worldly  character,  has  afforded 
me  such  real  unmixed  enjoyment,  and  none  appears  upon  the 
retrospect,  so  innocent  and  delightful,  as  the  many  hundred 
rambles  I  have  taken,  through  erery  variety  of  soil  and  location, 
in  the  prosecution  of  these  studies.  And  often  in  the  warmth 
of  my  enthusiasm  and  delight,  have  I  expostulated  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Beattie,  with  those,  who  could  see  no  beauty,  and 
derive  no  pleasure,  where  I  was  continually  feasting : 

"  O  bow  cmtt  thou  renounce  tbe  boundlen  ttora 

Of  charms,  which  Nmture  to  her  voUry  yields ! 

The  warbline  woodlands,  the  resounding  shore. 

The  pomp  of  grores,  and  garniture  of  fields  ; 

All  tnat  me  genial  ray  of  morning  gilds. 

And  aU  that  echoes  to  the  song  ch  even,— 

All  that  the  mountain's  sheltering  bosom  shields, 

And  all  the  dread  magnificence  of  heaven ; 

Oh,  how  canst  thou  renounce,  and  hc^e  to  be  forgiven !" 

*  For  those,  who  have  little  relish  for  these  pursuits,  however^ 
no  mean  substitute  is  the  cultivation  of  a  gardei^;  in  whose  neat- 
ness and  beauty  they  can  take  an  interest.  The  operation  of 
digging  is  said  to  be  peculiarly  favorable  to  health.  And  who 
is  there,  that  cannot  find  a  spot  large  enough  to  exhibit  his  inge- 
nuity and  taste,  in  planting,  dressing,  and  pruning,  those  vegetar 
btes  that  are  useful,  and  those  that  are  ornamental  f  In  other 
countries,  particularly  England,  the  poorer  classes  fill  every  nook 
with  flowers,  that  spread  an  air  of  freshness  and  eontientment 
around  their  cottages,  which  is  rarely  seen  in  our  country;  where, 
in  fact,  very  many  more  comforts  are  within  the  reach  of  poverty. 
By  not  improving  this  innocent  source  of  happiness,  our  poorer 
classes  are  very  apt  to  be  inferior,  in  point  of  correct  taste,  to  the 
European  peasants.  For  even  literary  men  would  find  the  culti- 
vation of  a  garden,  no  contemptible  means  of  improving  this 
faculty. 

'  So  thoroughly  convinced  have  physicians  always  been,  of  the 
necessity  of  having  some  object  to  divert  the  mind,  during  exer- 
cise, that  they  have  resorted  to  various  methods  to  accom^ish  it 
Hippocrates  used  to  require  of  his  invalid  patients,  that  they 
should  go  from  Athens  to  Megara,  for  no  other  purpoie  than  to 
touch  the  walh  of  the  latter  place  ;  and  this  was  doubtless  better 
than  to  send  them  abroad  with  nothing  in  view,  but  the  recovery 
of  health  ;  an  object  seldom  attained,  until  the  person's  attention 
can  be  diverted  from  it.  Dr  Johnson  recommends,  from  his  own 
experience  a  long  journey,  through  an  interesting  country,  with* 
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ont  having  the  particular  route,  or  direetion,  previously  marked 
out :  He  would  have  the  traveller  direct  his  course,  by  conve- 
Dieuce  and  inclination ;  and  remain  in  no  place  a  moment  after 
its  objects  cease  to  interest  him.  By  such  a  journey,  with  two 
other  invalids,  of  2500  miles,  he  succeeded  in  raising  himself 
from  the  lowest  depths  of  dyspepsy,  and  cured  his  companions. 
And  if  the  rule  we  are  considering  be  correct,  his  advice  to 
invalids  in  this  respect,  is  most  judicious.  The  good  effects  of 
most  journeys  are  lost,  by  hurry,  anxiety  to  reach  the  end  of  them, 
and  the  want  of  something  to  enliven  the  attention,  and  divert  the 
mind,  by  the  way.  And  thus  it  happens,  that  journeying,  one 
of  the  most  effectual  of  all  means  for  the  recovery  of  health,  and 
lor  giving  fresh  vigor  to  the  healthy,  so  often  merely  exhausts  the 
vigorous,  and  wears  out  the  invalid. 

'  An  amusing  story  is  told  of  Sydenham,  a  celebrated  English 
physician  of  early  times,  illustrative  of  the  principle  under  con- 
sideration. He  told  a  wealthy  patient,  long  under  his  care,  that 
he  could  do  no  more  for  him  :  but  that  a  certain  Dr  Robinson, 
at  Inverness,  several  hundred  miles  distant,  was  remarkably 
successful  in  such  complaints.  Away  went  the  invalid,  Bushed 
with  the  hope  of  seeing  Dr  Robinson.  But  to  his  utter  dismay, 
no  one  at  Inverness  had  ever  seen,  or  heard,  of  such  a  physician. 
Full  of  indignation,  the  gentleman  returned  to  vent  his  wrath 
against  Sydenham  ;  which  was  expressed  in  no  very  measured 
terms.  "  Well,"  replies  Sydenham,  **  are  you  in  better  health  V* 
"  Yes,  I  am  perfectly  well :  but  no  thanks  to  you."  *'  No,"  says 
Sydenham,  "  but  you  may  thank  Dr  Robinson  for  curing  you— - 
I  wished  to  send  you  a  journey  with  some  object  of  interest  in 
view ;  I  knew  it  would  be  of  service  to  you :  In  going,  you  had 
Dr  Robinson  and  his  wonderful  cures  in  contemplation ;  and 
in  returning,  you  were  equally  engaged  in  thinking  of  scolding 
me."'*     pp.  232  —  336. 

Employment^  constitutes  the  last  grand  division  of  the  subject. 
It  is  not  very  regularly  discussed,  nor  is  it  strikingly  distinct  b 
all  its  parts  from  the  preceding  topic.  Whatever  criticism  how- 
ever may  be  offered  m  regsra  to  it,  as  a  part  of  a  scientific 
arrangement,  it  is  equally  mteresdng  and  useful  with  the  former 
parts  of  the  work.  The  following  table,  though  worthy  of  nodce, 
seems  not  to  be  of  much  utility  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
quoted  by  our  author,  because  we  have  no  means  of  judging  what 
were  the  proportion  of  the  various  classes  in  the  commimity  where 
the  record  was  made.    The  fact,  for  example,  that  the  table 

*  Paris  on  Diet,  p.  IM. 
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Apothecaries 

2 

Painters 

PhysiciaDS  and  Surgeon! 

(14 

Musicians 

Astronomer 

1  . 

Philosophers 

Poets 

3 

Clergymen 

Lawyers 

23 

Merchants 

Schoolmasters 

8 

Housekeepers 

Military  Officers 

21 

Gardeners 

Soldiers 

12 

Herdsmen 

Noblemen 

8 

Laborers 

Ministers  of  State 

4 

Mechanics 

Countrymen 

87 

Sailors 

Citizens 

55 

Grave  Digger 

enrolls  twentythree  hwyers  and  only  three  poets  over  the  tge  of 
eighty,  proves  very  little,  because  we  do  not  know  what  was  the 
proportion  between  the  number  of  the  lawyers  and  that  of  the 
poets  before  that  age. 

■ 

'  Of  424  individuals,  who  lived  over  80  years,  there  were, 
according  to  Schroter, 

3 

3 

18 

33 

11 

10 

4 

3 

8 

71 

2 

1' 

It  is  by  the  discussion  of  these  topics  that  nearly  the  whole 
book  is  filled.  It  teaches  therefore  the  art  of  obtaining  and  pre- 
serving a  vigorous  bodSy  constitution,  the  directions  being  most 
applicable  to  persons  enjo^g  ordmary  healtli.  The  probability 
is,  however,  that  cases  oi  perfect  health  among  sedentary  men 
are  very  rare.  There  are  very  few  persons,  perhaps  not  one  in 
a  hundred,  whose  corporeal  system  is  not  afiected  in  some  part 
by  what  would  properly  be  called  disease.  We  have  sometimes 
thought  that  a  curious  document  might  be  produced  by  a 
thorough  examination  by  a  physician  of  the  students  of  some 
literary  seminary  in  the  United  States,  for  the  puipose  of  ascer- 
taiding  their  physical  condition.  There  are  very  few,  we  think, 
who  would  escape  such  an  investigation  without  having  marked 
against  them  the  name  of  some  disease,  organic  or  functionary. 

Now  we  would  not  seriously  recommend  that  a  physician 
should  actually  be  employed  by  a  coUege-  government  to  make 
such  an  investigation;  though,  unquestionably,  were  it  to  be 
done,  very  many  causes  of  suiSering,  and  of  obstacle  to  rapid 
progress  in  study,  would  be  discovered  and  removed,  while  now 
they  are  borne  in  silence,  and  regarded  as  inevitable  evils.  It 
is,  however,  very  probable  that  Mr  Hitchcock's  treatise  is  to 
efiect  the  removal  of  these,  in  very  many  cases,  in  a  quieter 
way.  It  is  a  very  ekxiuent  plea  for  regularity  and  temperance, 
and  its  mfluence  must  be  favorable. 
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The  last  chapter  of  the  book  takes  up,  direcd^  and  ia  form, 
the  disease  dyspepsy.  It  presents  a  picture  of  the  effects  of 
raieinperate  and  irregular  living  upon  the  bodily  system,  the 
mind,  and  the  heart,  at  which  we  think  many  a  student  may 
well  tremble.  It  appears  to  be  true  to  nature.  We  hope  that 
neither  ourselves,  nor  any  of  our  readers,  will  be  able  to  attest 
its  truth  in  any  other  wapr.  The  foUowing  extract  may  serve  as 
a  specimen  of  the  descnption : — 

*  While  the  nervous  man  is  thus  suffering  from  de^KMidency, 
another  gloomy  passion  settles,  like  an  incubus,  upon  his  soul. 
It  is  jealousy.  Disposed  by  his  melancholy  feelings  to  shrink 
from  public  inspection,  when  business,  or  duty,  force  him  into 
an  intercourse  with  a  bustling  and  selfish  world,  he  watches 
every  word,  and  almost  every  look,  with  a  strong  suspicion  that 
some  insult,  or  unkindness,  is  intended  against  himself.  He  is 
ever  fancying  that  some  one  is  trying  to  injure  him,  or  to  insult 
him,  or  to  wound  his  feelings.  The  least  appearance  of  neglect, 
stirs  up  within  him,  the  most  bitter,  and  the  most  desponding 
feelings :  And  especially,  if  any  of  his  groundless  imaginations 
are  treated  with  ridicule,  it  sends  home  a  dagger  lo  his  heart : 
and  even  if  his  best  friends  do  not  listen  with  sympathizing  atten- 
tion to  his  oft  repeated  tale  of  suffering,  he  judges  them  to  have 
become  his  enemies. 

'  The  effect  of  such  a  morbid  state  of  mind  is  lo  produce  a 
gloomy  misanthropy  ;  and  to  fix  strong  prejudices  in  the  bosom 
against  individuals.  Those  in  stations  superior  to  his  own,  he 
looks  upon  as  oppressive  and  unjust  in  their  requirements ;  and 
his  equals,  he  regards  as  desirous  of  supplanting  him.  If  he  is 
eounsellcd,  he  kraks  upon  it  as  abuse  :  if  he  is  exhorted  to  rise 
above  his  gloom  and  jealousy,  he  resents  it ;  and  retiring  into 
himself,  he  broods  with  morbid  relish,  over  his  feelings,  and  cries 
out  in  the  bitterness  of  his  soul ; 

<*  There  ie  no  fleih  in  min*e  obdiinte  heart, 
It  does  not  feel  for  man." 

*  Excessive  timidity  is  another  passion  attending  nervous  com- 
plaints from  their  commencement.  The  mere  throbbing  of  the 
temples,  or  a  shooting  pain,  which  the  healthy  man  would 
scarcely  feel,  will  sometimes  produce  such  an  anxiety  in  the 
mind  of  the  invalid,  as  to  make  him  fear  that  his  last  sickness 
has  come  :  and  then  his  imagination  will  paint  before  him, 
all  the  terrors  of  the  final  struggle;  the  agonizing  parting 
of  friends  ;  the  failure  of  sensation ;  the  ravings  of  delirium ; 
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the  Bhroud,  the  ihneral,  and  the  dark  grave.  And  still  wopae, 
his  hopeless  prospects  in  futurity,  will  be  arrayed  in  all  their 
blackness  before  him,  awakening  intolerable  forebodings,  ,and 
realizing  to  him  all  the  horrors  of  a  hardened  sinner's  dying 
hour. 

'  This  is  the  common  channel  in  which  the  fears  of  the  dy^ 
peptic  run.  But  when  less  agitated,  and  less  oppressed  by  his 
disease,  he  looks  no  farther  than  tliis  world,  the  prospect  is 
gloomy.  True,  his  property,  his  friends,  his  reputation,  are  not 
yet  lost  But  he  fancies,  that  amid  the  gloom  of  the  future,  he 
sees  the  blow  impending,  that  will,  speedily  sweep  these  Uest- 
ings  avray. 

'  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  these  apprehensions  of  the  nervous 
man,  are  more  strongly  excited  by  trivial  and  fanciful  causes  of 
danger,  than  by  those  that  are  a  real  ground  of  alarm.  And  m 
his  anticipated  dangers  and  trials  are  far  more  dreadful  to  endure, 
than  those  which  are  present  and  real.  He,  whom  the  slighest 
unusual  bodily  sensation  will  make  pale  with  alarm,  will  some- 
times be  found,  patient  and  resigned,  when  disease  has  actually 
settled  upon  some  organ,  and  brought  him  upon  the  bed  of 
sickness.  He,  who  lived  in  perpetual  fear,  lest  poverty,  or  sick- 
ness, should  visit  his  friends,  or  family,  will  be  found,  calm  and 
collected,  witnessing  the  flames  devouring  his  habitation,  or 
watching  the  sick  bed  of  a  dying  wife,  or  child.  So  powerful 
magnifiers  are  distance  and  obscurity  in  fancy's  telescope,  that 
the  merest  mote  in  the  field  of  view,  seems  to  the  mind  an  omi- 
nous cloud  overspreading  the  whole  heavens.'     pp.  338 — 840. 

We  will  merely  add  that  in  the  few  last  paragraphs  of  the 
bode,  Professor  Hitchcock  alludes  to  his  own  case  as  an  exam- 
ple of  the  baneful  power  of  the  enemy,  against  which  it  is  the 
object  of  his  work  to  contend.  We  thmk  it  rather  an  unfortu- 
nate appeal.  Without  any  advantages  except  those  common  to 
every  farmer's  boy  in  New  England,  he  raised  himself  at  aix 
early  age  to  eminence  as  a  teacher,  and  was  makmg  very  ra|Md 
advances  in  mathematical  and  astronomical  science.  He,  at  the 
same  time,  prosecuted  his  professional  studies,  and  acquired 
distinction  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel.  When  his  health  cut  hiin 
off  from  these  pursuits,  without  much  of  the  despondency  and 
sense  of  discouragement  which  he  attributes  to  dyspepsy,  he  took 
the  field  of  natural  science,  and  with  such  success  that  he  stands 
among  the  foremost  as  a  teacher,  and  his  name  is  now  known, 
and  his  authority  quoted  on  these  subjects  throughout  Europe  and 
America.     And  this  book,  as  he  acknowledges  in  its  pages,  is 
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the  jHroduction  of  a  few  weeks  already  filled  widi  the  claims  of 
imiisualljr  laborious  college  duties.  We  fear  that  such  an  exam- 
ple win  not  heighten  much  the  student's  conceptioiis  of  the  pal- 
sying and  withering  influence  of  djrspepsy. 


[We  wish  that  teaehen  in  yarioiu  parta  af  tha  eomitrj,  would  naka 
known,  through  the  pagea  of  the  Joamal,  in  the  plain  and  fkmiliar  manner 
of  the  following  commanieation,  their  Tarioas  methoda  of  teaching  in  the 
eoTeral  departraeuta  of  inatraction.  .  We  do  not  aoppoae  that  the  elliBct  of 
thia  would  be,  to  bring  forward,  at  laat,  aome  one  mode  decidedly  wuferiet 
to  otherst  and  anitable  to  be  reeommended  for  oniveraal  adoption ;  for  it  ia 
an  opinion  rapidly  gaining  ground  among  teaehen,  that  firequent  ehamge 
in' the  minute  details  of  instruction  ia  better  than  uuTaried  uniformitj  in 
anj  course.  The  adrantage  then  of  such  communication  is  to  oollect  a 
varietj  of  methods  which  experience  has  proved  successful,  from  which 
selections  may  be  made,  or  which  may  be  employed  in  rotation  at  the  dia- 
eietion  of  the  instructer.] 

Art.  V. —  SpELLiifG. 

The  following  are  some  methods  of  teaching  qpellmg  which 
I  have  seen  practised  with  success. 

1.  With  Black  Boards.  A  class,  comprising  as  many  bdi- 
viduals  as  possible,  provided  that  their  attainments  in  this  branch 
are  pretty  nearly  equal,  take  seats  in  such  a  manner  as  to  over- 
look the  black  boards,  and  as  many  as  can  be  accommodated 
take  their  places  at  the  board.  The  teacher  pronounces  a  word ; 
the  individuals  standing  at  the  board,  write  it  in  a  distinct  and 
legible  manner,  each  one  attending  solely  to  his  own.  After 
the  words  are  all  written,  the  teacher  pronounces  the  word  errors^ 
and  if  any  of  the  pupib  notice  anjr  words  to  be  mispelt  they  rise 
and  the  teacher  calls  ufoa  them  m  succession  to  point  out  the 
mistakes.  Any  person  who  detects  an  emnr  takes  the  place  of 
the  one  who  committed  it,  and  all  who  had  noticed  only  that 
error  resume  their  seats.  If  any  remain  standing,  indicating  that 
additional  mistakes  had  been  observed,  these  are  inquired  into 
in  the  same  manner.  Those  who  rise  to  point  out  the  mistakes 
may  be  called  upon  in  regular  order,  or  promiscuously,  at  the 
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difloretion  of  the  teacher.  If  the  latter  course  is  adopted  be 
will  find  it  best  to  give  the  young  and  less  skflfiil  the  roost  fi»- 
quent  opportunity  <m  pomdng  out  the  mistakes,  and  takbg  their 
places  at  the  board.  In  regard  to  the  selection  of  words  sooie 
remarks  wiU  be  made  hereafter. 

2.  With  manuscript  spelling  books.  All  the  scholars  are 
provided  with  little  books  ruled  with  two  columns  upon  a  pagp. 
The  words  of  the  spelling  lesson  are  written  by  the  pupds  in 
one  of  these  columns,  all  writing  the  word  at  the  same  instant 
The  scholars  afterwards,  at  some  leisure  time  befi>re  the  next 
exercise,  examine  their  lists  by  k)ok]ng  out  the  words  in  a  dio- 
tionary*  Those  which  were  mispelt  are  to  be  written  correctly 
in  the  opposite  ookinin.  At  the  commencement  of  the  next 
exercise  all  the  words  on  the  list  of  the  preceding  day  are  named 
by  the  teacher,  and  qpek  in  successioa  by  the  class,  and  al 
those  who  had  made  a  mistake  in  any  word,  rise  when  dMt 
woihI  is  called.  The  wayB  in  which  words  are  miqpdt  shoidd 
be  inquired  into,  and  the  pupibcaiitkxied  against  them  bfiiue. 
In  many  cases  it  wiU  be  found  that  a  number  of  the  chss  AD 
mto  the  same  error.  The  books  should  be  freouently  examined 
by  the  teacher,  or  by  monitors  appointed  for  me  purpose,  with 
a  view  to  ascertain  that  they  are  neatly  written  and  the  erron 
faithfully  corrected. 

3.  Jrith  Slates.  The  pupils  write  upon  a  slate  a  word  no- 
nounced  by  the  teacher.  Some  one  of  die  number  is  ma 
requested  to  look  the  word  in  a  dictionary  and  spell  it  in  an 
audible  voice.  All  who  had  mispelt  it  are  then  requested  lo 
rise,  and  the  errors  are  particularly  exammed. 

It  is  evident  m  both  these  last  methods  there  is  some  opportn- 
ni^r  for  deception.  This  opportunity  vnSij  however,  sddom  be 
embraced  if  the  teacher  exerts  over  nis  pujnls  that  moralioflo- 
ence  which  ought  to  be  the  highest  object  of  every  teacher^ 
attention. 

Should  you  judge  the  foregoing  acceptable  to  your  readers  I 
may  perhaps  make  a  further  commumcation  on  this  soljeel. 

A  Teacruu 
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Akr.  VI. — Invamt  Schools  m  Maink. 

friM  fbllowing  ur  ab  extitet  from  a  pfirste  litter,  makin|f  mom  itttto- 
mnUB  in  regird  to  ezperimonti  for  eittbfidiing  iafant  lehoolf  in  Konnoboe 
coantj,  Maine.  We  with  particnlar  deecriptione  of  eoeh  efffbrts  might  be 
aeeve  frequently  eent  ue.  The  pnUieation  ef  ioeh  ftete  mutt  do  nraeh  to 
eaeoontfe  other  towns,  now  hetitatinf  npon  this  eiihjeet  It  might  perhape 
be  well  to  add  that  this  school  is  the  first  experiment  of  the  hind  ef  the 
jonng  ladj  who  is  engai^d  in  it  She  prepared  herself  for  the  duties  at 
the  Boston  infant  schools.] 

The  increased  attention  to  education,  and  the  great  improve- 
ments that  have  been  made  in  the  coarse  pursued,  to  facilitate 
this  object,  will  I  trust  end  in  an  essential  and  impoitant  chaise 
in  the  moral  character  of  our  people ;  and  as  long  as  this  system 
is  pursued,  with  an  earnest  attention  to  connect  with  it  early 
pioui  impressions,  the  happiest  effects  must  result  from  it. 

The  infant  schools  may  be  considered  a  very  important  means 
to  eSdct  this  cause  and  the  rapid  increase  of  these  schook  is 
very  gratifying.  You  will  be  mterested  to  learn  the  progress  of 
one  recently  established  in  Hallowell. 

It  was  the  first  object  that  the  infant  school  in  that  town  should 
embrace  the  children  of  all  classes.  To  effect  this  it  was  found 
necessary  to  make  it  a  district  school  if  possible. — ^At  a  town 
meeting  it  was  voted  that  the  town  hall,  a  spacious  room,  and 
weH  suited  to  this  object,  should  be  appropriated  for  the  use  of 
this  school,  and  such  arrangements  have  been  made  to  connect 
private  contributions  with  the  district  funds,  as  to  open  the 
tekool  to  all  persons  disposed  to  send  their  children^  firom  the  age 
of  two  to  seven.  The  school  was  opened  on  the  1st  of  June,  and 
on  die  11  th  the  number  entered  were  one  hundred  and  thirteen. 
The  increase  of  numbers  has  not  arisen  from  the  exertions 
of  the  friends  of  this  school  solely,  but  firom  the  bstructress, 
whose  peculiar  fitness  for  the  situation,  has  promoted,  very 
materially,  the  success  that  has  attended  the  school  so  far. 

The  course  which  the  teacher  pursues  is  to  fix  the  hours  of 
nine  in  the  morning  and  two  in  the  afternoon  for  the  scholars  to 
go  to  the  school  room.  Manv  of  the  children  are  attended  by 
older  persons,  who  are  pernutted  to  remain  in  the  room  while 
the  chddren  are  properly  disposed  of,  and  at  a  quarter  past  nine  in 
the  morning  and  quarter  past  two  in  the  afternoon,  the  aoor  is  shut 
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and  no  interruption  of  visiters  is  or  will  be  allowed,  under  six 
weeks.  The  cost  of  the  apparatus  necessary  for  the  school  was 
4^16.  It  was  obtained  at  Cfarter  and  Hendee^s.  We  concluded 
to  dispense  at  present  with  the  use  of  the  astronomical  apparatus. 
There  is  a  private  mfant  school  established  at  Augusta,  Miss 
Chase  the  mstructress — and  doing  well.  There  is  another  at 
Winthrop,  eleven  miles  from  Hallowell,  under  the  care  of  Miss 
May,  and  some  arrangements  are  making  m  other  towns  to 
introduce  the  infant  schools. 


\yfe  hope  that  the  pretentation  of  the  fbllowing  just  and  itriking  viewi 
on  an  important  subject  may  lead  lome  one  to  lend  ua  a  description  fit 
nuihodt  by  which  the  objects  here  mentioned  ma/  be  best  attained.] 

Art.  Vn. — ^The  Claims  of  English  Composition  as  a 

Branch  of  Education. 

The  study  and  practice  of  composition  forms  one  of  the 

most  useful  and  important  branches  of  education,  although  it 

frequently  does  not  receive  that  share  of  attention  which  it  so 

richly  deserves.    It  is  thus  important  and  useful,  both  fix>m  its 

efEdci  on  the  mind  of  the  young,  and  its  value,  as  an  art,  to 

society.     The  ultimate  object  of  all  study  is  to  strengthen  and  * 

improve  the  mind,  to  bnng  into  acdon  its  noblest  and  best 

powers,  and  to  create  in  it  (Mriginal  thought.     Original  thoughts, 

nadve  ideas,  are  the  result  and  end  of  study  and  education. 

Of  what  avail  is  the  attentive  perusal  of  ancient  authors  but  to 

excite  in  the  mind  new  energy,  to  acquire  for  it  new  ideas,  and 

to  borrow  from  the  flame  of  ancient  hterature  a  spark  that  shall 

enliven  and  incite  to  action,  the  noblest  faculties  of  man  ?    In 

what  does  the  benefit  of  reflection  consist,  but  in  improving  our 

thoughts  and  auementmg  our  mental  stores  ?  The  first  step  m 

the  education  of  uie  young  should  be,  not  merely,  the  acquisitioo 

but  the  cultivation  ot  their  native  tongue.    This  I  think  is  an 

acknowledged  truth  and  yet  how  often  is  the  principle  violated ; 

how  frequently  do  we  find  youth  who  can  read  and  appreciate 

a  page  of  Virgil,  but  can  scarcely  peruse  with  proper  cadence 
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and  emphasb  much  less  with  a  power  of  estunatiDg  its  worth,  a 
paragraph  of  their  own  language.     I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
the  stuay  of  elocution  is  wholly  neglected,  it  has  of  late  received 
that  place  in  education  which  it  deserves,  but  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  English  language,  of  its  various  styles,  of  its  structure 
and  even  of  its  general  character,  is  an  acquirement  seldom 
possessed  by  the  young  scholar,  who  may,  however,  be  far 
advanced  in  analysmg  and  cultivatmg  the  ancient  languages.     I 
would  not  discourage  the  cultivation  of  the  ancient  languages, 
the  advantages  arising  from  the  study  of  them  are  great  and 
numerous,  an  acquaintance  with  them  not  only  affi)rds  a  wide 
field  for  intellectual  pleasure  and  improvement,  but  presents  an 
extensive  opportunity  for  the  useful  exercise  for  the  mind.    The 
improvement  and  acquisiuon  of  the  ancient  languages,  is  only 
to  be  condemned  as  far  as  the  attention  bestowed  upon  them  is 
paid  at  the  expense  of  the  modem,  more  particularly  the  native 
tongue  of  the  student     If  we  would  have  our  country  distin- 
guished for  good  writers  and  for  great  literary  men,  education 
should  be  so  conducted  as  to  make  good  writers ;  and  the  foun- 
dation of  writing  is  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  nature  and 
capabilities  of  the  language.     In  our  literary  horizon  we  do  not 
find  many  original  stars,  it  is  true  that  the  few  we  have  are  bright 
and  effulgent,  and  that  tha  lidit  they  affi)rd  not  only  illumines 
our  shores,  but  is  reflected  oy  the  praises  which  rise  from  the 
other  side  of  the  ocean.    This  however  should  not  content  ns ; 
education  should  aflbrd  the  rising  generation,  not  only  the  means 
of  acquiring  ancient  and  classical  learning,  but  should  prepare 
them  to  extend  the  influence  and  exalt  the  character  of  Amencan 
literature.     But  there  are  other  reasons  for  the  cultivation  and 
improvement  of  the  English  language  independent  of  those  which 
would  influence  the  patriot  and  philanthropist.     It  should  be 
cultivated  for  its  own  sake,  for  though  it  has  been  greatly  abused 
both  in  writing  and  elocution,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  diat  it  is 
possessed  of  great  and  characteristic  qualities,  which  distinguish 
It  in  beauty  and  force  from  every  other  language,  a  superiority 
which  has  generally  been  allowed  it  by  the  nations.    The  French 
may  excel  it  in  vivaci^  but  it  does  not  in  sublimity.    It  has  not 
been  held  in  its  just  estimation,  because  there  are  few  even  among 
those  who  were  bom  under  its  accents  who  are  fully  acquainted 
with  its  power. 

In  the  department  of  elocution,  for  instance,  how  generally 
are  its  finest  sounds  either  wholly  omitted  or  greatly  perverted, 
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and  bow  seldom  do  we  find  an  indiridual  vrbo  can  read  ib^ 
language  so  as  to  make  its  beau^  and  its  fi)rce  evident.  How 
few  among  the  writers  of  our  country  wbo  understand  that 
arrangement  and  selection  of  words  which  bring  into  action  the 
peculiar  force  of  which  it  is  capable. 

If  we  would  see  exemplifications  of  thejKmrer  of  the  Englidi 
language  we  have  but  to  examine  the  pages  of  Shakqpeare, 
whose  precepts  have  in  all  ages  been  admired  for  their  concise- 
ness and  force.  If  we  would  perceive  the  sublimity  of  the 
language  we  have  but  to  open  Mihon  and  discover  ^orious 
sentiments  clothed  in  a  sublime  panoply  of  language,  wUch  will 
preserve  them  unfading  through  endless  generations.  If  we 
would  behold  specimens  of  its  beauty  we  have  but  to  peruse  the 
works  of  Addison  and  Wilson.  But  it  is  not  necessary  that  we 
should  look  to  those  authors  who  lived  <  but  by  their  works'  for 
such  examples  nor  need  we  cross  the  ocean  or  even  pass  the 
limits  of  New  England..  The  pulpit  fiimishes  us  with  a  writer 
who  wields  the  sceptre  of  sublimity  far  above  his  feUow-men, 
and  who  by  its  power  would  lead  them  to  reflect  that  they  have 
immortal  minds  and  those  minds  should  be  firee.  Witinn  the 
halls  of  congress  we  find  a  statesman  whose  power  of  speech  is 
used  to  bless  his  country,  and  there  too  is  one  whose  abilities  as 
a  clasac  writer  would  Iiooor  any  nation ;  for  beautiful  writers  we 
have  but  to  survey  our  periodicals  and  other  minor  pubUcatbns. 
English  composition  is  to  be  taught  and  valued  not  lesson 
account  of  the  medium  which  it  ai^ds  for  transmitting  and  dis- 
seroinatmg  the  efibrts  of  individual  minds.  Great  attention  riiould 
be  given  to  it  m  educadon,  in  order  to  bring  forward  the  powers  of 
die  young,  to  teach  them  early  to  depend  upon  their  own  eflbrts 
for  the  cukivadon  of  their  minds.  There  is  perhaps  no  more 
useful  lesson  that  can  be  impressed  upon  the  young,  than  to 
inftil  into  them  a  proper  sense  of  the  value,  irapcntance  and  high 
destmy  of  the  human  mind.  This  idea,  when  once  fully  pos- 
sessed by  them,  will  be  seen  to  exert  a  most  useful  and  happy 
influence  upon  dieir  conduct  and  character,  and  it  appears  to 
me  that  this  sense  of  the  worth  of  their  mmds  can  in  no  way  be 
better  stamped  upon  their  hearts,  than  by  exercising  them  m  the 
expression  of  their  thoughts.  This  wUl  certainly  bring  forth 
dienr  mental  powers  and  tend  greatly  to  their  improvement. 
It  is  hoped  that  a  branch  of  educadon  so  important  and  useful, 
win  universally  receive  its  due  proportion  of  regard  and  attention. 
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Abt.  Vin. — ^Lectc&es  to  Tkachxrs. 

[Wt  oop J  the  fbUowinf  important  notioe,  ftom  tbe  pnUie  pftptn»  M  ow 
fMMbn  mij  wiih  to  pomn  it  in  a  pennanont  Ibnn.  Tho  nioit  importaiit 
baatfitt  maj  ba  anticipated  from  the  arrangemeBta  ma4e  b j  the  eonaiiSlee.] 

NOTICB  TO  TEACBSR8. 

At  a  coDvention,  consistiDg  of  nearly  three  hundred  teachers 
and  other  friends  of  popular  education,  from  the  several  eastern 
States,  which  was  held  in  the  city  of  Boston,  March  18th,  a 
vole  was  passed,  recommending  that  a  fmeral  amoeiMiUn  of 
persons,  engaged  and  bterestedu  the  busmess  of  instruction,  be 
Ibrmed :  ami  Messrs.  E.  Bailer,  B.  D.  Emersoo,  A.  Andrews, 
G.  B.  Emerson,  and  6.  F.  Thayer,  of  Boston,  H.  K.  CMiver, 
of  Salem,  and  J.  Wilder,  of  Watertown,  were  appointed  a  com- 
mittee, to  make  the  necessary  arraiq^eroents  and  prepare  a 
constitution;  with  instructions  to  call  a  meeting  for  the  purpose 
oi  organiang  the  association,  at  such  time  and  fdace,  as  they 
should  think  expedient. 

.  The  committee  have  attended  to  the  duty  assigned  to  them, 
and  hereby  give  notice  that  the  proposed  Convention  wiH  meet 
at  the  State  House  in  the  city  ot  Boston,  on  Thursday,  Aueost 
I9thf  at  eight  o'ck)ck,  A.  M.  the  House  of  Representatives 


having  liberally  granted  the  use  of  dieir  hall  fiir  the  occasion. 
All  teachers,  either  of  common  schoob,  or  in  institutions  of  a 
higher  order,  and  all  gentlemen,  who  have  ever  been  engaged 
in  the  business  of  teacning,  and  who  still  take  an  interest  m  the 
subject  of  education,  are  respectfiiBy  invited  to  attend  the 
meeting,  and  become  members  of  the  association,  in  whatever 
part  of  the  countrv  they  may  reside. 

It  is  expected  ^at  the  amiud  exhibition  of  the  pubSc  schools 
for  boys,  m  Boston,  will  take  place,  the  day  before  that  designa- 
ted for  the  meeting  of  the  Convention;  and  die  Commencement 
at  Harvard  University  will  be  on  Wednesday  of  the  foDowing 
week.  As  those  gentlemen,  who  roi^  oome  from  a  distance, 
vriSL  probaUy  wish  to  be  present  at  both  of  diese  fiterary  anni- 
versaries, the  committee  nave  thought  that  the  intermediate  time 
may  be  both  pleasandy  and  profitably  occupied,  by  a  series  of 
pbm  »d  practical  lectures,  on  important  siAjects  connected 
with  education ;  and  they  have  the  satisfaction  of  announcing 
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tbe  following  arrangements  for  this  purpose.  As  many  lectures 
will  be  delivered  daily,  as  may  be  necessary  to  complete  the 
course  in  the  time  specified  above. 

The  public  introductory  Address  will  be  delivered  by  the 
Rev.  Dr  Wayland,  President  of  Brown  University,  Providence, 
R.  L 

Lectures  on  the  following  subjects  will  be  given  in  such  order 
and  at  such  times  during  the  week,  as  the  convenience  of  the 
several  lecturers  may  require. 

On  Physical  Education.  By  John  C.  Warren^  M.  D.  of 
Boston. 

On  the  construction  and  furnishing  of  school  houses,  and  on 
school  apparatus.     By  Mr  William  J.  Adams,  of  New  York. 

On  school  discipline.  By  Re?.  Samuel  R.  Hall,  of  Concord^ 
Vermont. 

On  the  infant  school  system  of  education,  and  the  extent  to 
which  it  may  be  profitably  applied  to  all  primary  schools.     By 
Mr  William  Russell,  late  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Education,  of 
Milton,  Mass. 

On  the  advantages  and  defects  of  Monitorial  instruction,  and 
the  expediency  of  introducing  this  method  of  teaching  into  com- 
mon schools  and  academies.  By  Mr  H.  K.  Oliver,  of  Salem, 
Mass. 

On  the  spelling  of  words,  and  a  rational  method  of  teaching 
their  meaning.     By  Mr  G.  F.  Thayer,  of  Boston. 

On  Elocution,  with  a  particular  reference  to  the  teaching  of 
reading.     By  Rev.  John  Pierpont,  of  Boston. 

On  a  practical  method  of  teaching  Rhetoric.  By  Professor 
Newman,  of  Bowdoin  College,  Me. 

On  English  Grammar.     By  Mr  E.  Bailey,  of  Boston. 

On  teaching  Geography.  By  James  G.  Carter,  Esq.  of  Lan- 
caster, Mass. 

On  teaching  Arithmetic.  By  Warren  Colburn,  Esq.  of 
Lowell,  Mass. 

On  Geometry  and  Algebra,  as  important  branches  of  edacir 
tion,  with  the  manner  of  teaching  them.  By  Mr  Francis  J. 
Grund,  of  Boston. 

On  Linear  Drawing,  connected  with  Penmanship,  as  an  ele- 
mentary branch  of  education.  By  Mr  Walter  R.  Johnson,  pf 
Philadelphia. 
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On  the  cnltare  and  detelopenient  of  Um  nvfral  ftealties  of 
the  homan  mind,  in  their  proper  order  and  degree.  By  Mr  O. 
B.  Emeraon,  of  Boston. 

On  Lyceums  and  Societies  for  the  diffiiaion  of  uaefiil  know* 
ledge.    By  Mr  N.  Cleafeland,  of  Newbury,  Maaa. 

On  the  study  of  the  learned  languages,  as  a  means  of  impn^ 
Ting  the  intellectual  powers,  and  fitting  the  mind  for  other 
pursuits.    By  Mr  C.  C.  Felton,  of  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Although  it  is  not  expected  that  hdiet  will  become  members 
of  the  association,  all  such  as  are  actually  engaged  in  teaching, 
are  respectfully  invited  to  attend  the  lectures. 
By  order  of  the  Committee, 

E.  BAILEY,  Chairman. 
GnoRGE  B.  Emuson;  Corresponding  Secretary. 

Boston,  June  10,  1830. 


Art.  IX.  —  Anecdotes  of  Scholars. 

[From  a  Teacher'i  Note  Book.] 

I  WAS  instructing  a  class  of  intelligent  boys,  about  nine  years 
of  age,  in  Cummbgs'  Geography,  The  lesson  contained  the 
description  of  the  mammoth,  which  they  repeated  very  fluently, 

g'ving  the  dimensions  of  the  animal  in  numbers  as  stated  in  tne 
x>k.  Supposing  from  their  countenances  that  they  had  not 
received  veiy  clear  ideas  from  the  desi^ription,  I  asked  one  of 
them  the  following  questions : 

*  A — ,  what  is  the  largest  animal  you  ever  heard  of?'  (A 
afier  a  moment's  thought) '  A  whale.' 

Well,  B,  what  is  the  hu-gest  animal  you  ever  heard  of? ' 

An  ElephanL' 
Fot  one  of  the  class  had  fiinned  the  least  conception  of  the 
size  of  a  mammoth,  nor  even  of  the  existence  of  sucn  an  animal, 
although  they  had  committed  a  good  description  perfectly  to 
memory.  Now,  in  order  to  render  the  description  not  only  in- 
telligible, but  highly  interesting,  it  is  onW  necessaxy  to  adopt  a 
moat  of  description  suited  to  the  mind  of  the  child. 

'  Your  lesson  says  that  the  bones  of  a  mammoth  were  once 
found,  thirty  feet  k>ng.  Now  this  room  is  about  thirty  feet 
long ;  and  the  mammoth  was  ten  feet  high,  and  so  is  this  room ; 
so  diat  the  mammoth  is  so  large  that  if  he  were  standmg  m  this 
room  he  would  entirely  fill  it.' 

N.  8.    VOL.  I.    NO.  V.  41 
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The  chOdtai  iooked  rooml  tbe  room,  snd  gaxed  up  to  the 
wally  with  much  amazement  in  their  countenances,  and  with 
their  whole  attention  engrossed  by  the  astonishing  object  wluch 
filled  their  imaginations. 

<  They  never  found  such  an  animal  alive,'  I  continued ;  *  they 
were  diggmg  one  day  in  the  ground,  and  found  his  bones,  and 
they  took  them  all  up  and  nut  them  together,  and  found  out  in 
this  way  how  large  he  was. 

(A)  <  But,  Mr  C,  I  don't  see  how  they  could  find  out  what 
his  name  was.' 

The  school  smiled  at  this  odd,  though  very  sensible  question. 
I  replied,  thou^  not  until  A,  seeing  £e  others  laugh,  began  to 
think  he  had  said  something  very  foolish ; 

'  You  are  right,  they  could  not  tell  what  his  name  was,  so 
thev  gave  him  another.    Mammoth  is  a  new  name.' 

I  mention  this  last  circumstance  to  show  how  actively  the 
mind  of  the  child  was  employed  upon  the  subject,  the  moment 
it  was  properly  presented  to  him. 


A  wide  diflbrence  must  always  be  made  between  mistakes 
arisbg  (rom  carelessness,  and  mistakes  arisbg  firom  circumstan- 
ces beyond  control ;  such  as  want  of  sufficient  data,  &c.  The 
former  must  always  be  blamed,  the  latter  never ;  for  they  may 
be  tlie  result  of  correct  reasoning  fix>m  insufficient  data ;  and  it 
b  the  reasoning  only  for  which  the  child  is  responsible. 

'  What  do  you  suppose  a  prophet  is  ? '  said  an  instnicter  in  a 
sabbath  school  to  his  class. 

The  scholars  all  hesitated;  at  last  one  ventured  to  rejdy, 
'  If  a  man  should  sell  a  yoke  of  oxen,  and  get  more  for  them 
than  they  are  worth,  he  would  be  a  prophet.' 

'Yes,'  said  the  instructer, '  that  is  right;  that  is  one  kind  of 
profit  J  but  this  is  another,  and  a  litde  difierent;'  and  he  pio- 
ce^ed  to  explain  the  word. 

This  child  had,  without  doubt,  heard  of  some  (ransactk)D  of 
the  kind  which  he  described,  and  had  observed  that  the  word 
profit  was  applied  to  it.  Now  the  care  which  he  had  exercised 
m  attending  to  it  at  the  time,  and  remembering  it  ^en  the 
same  word  (for  the  difference  in  the  spelling  he  of  course  knew 
nothing  about)  occurred  agun,  was  really  commendable,  llie 
fact,  winch  is  a  mere  accident,  that  we  affix  very  diflerent 
significations  to  the  same  sound,  was  nothing  to  mm.    l%e 
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fiuih,  if  anywhere,  was  in  die  language,  and  not  in  biin ;  for  he 
reasoned  correcdy  from  the  data  he  possessed,  and  he  deserved 
credit  for  it.  -  And  yet  how  manj  instructers  might  have  seen 
m  such  an  answer,  nothing  to  praise  and  much  to  oknte. 


Art.  X. — ^Analysis  of  Books  Receivkd  in  tus  Month 

OF  June. 

7%e  ChM9  AriOmdiU,  or  fte  JE3emeii<#  ^  CJafeubfioii,  in  Oe  9fMl  tf 
PtMUnxx^B  Mdkod,  far  ike  %ue  <^  CkUdrtn  hdwun  ike  aga  t^f 
ihrtt  and  ttven  Ytoar$.  By  Williav  B.  Fowls.  Boston,  IflSK. 
34mo.  pp.  eO. 

The  design  of  this  fittle  work  is  to  guide  the  minds  of  children 
in  tlieir  very  earliest  attempts  at  calculation.  Until  within  a 
very  short  time,  children  have  been  left  to  learn  the  elements  of 
this  science  by  themselves,  ifrith  such  occasional  and  irregular 
help  as  accident  might  throw  in  their  way,  and  every  book 
upon  the  subject,  and  all  the  instructions  of  the  school  have 
commenced  by  presupposing  that  the  child  can  coimt,  and  can 
add  and  subtract  small  numbers  mentally,  without  assistance. 
To  acquire  this  previous  knowledge  has  been  a  bug  and  labo- 
rious process  with  the  child,  and  this  process  ought  to  be 
elucidated  by  books  and  instruction. 

Mr  Fowle  prefers  simple  counters  for  illustration.  Pictures, 
or  anything  calculated  to  amuse,  draw  off  the  attention  from  the 
mental  process,  and  tend  to  give  a  disrelish  for  what  ought  to 
be  macle  the  great  motive  to  study,  viz.  the  simple  pleasure  of 
'  successful  mental  e&ru  There  certainly  may  be  danger,  m 
eflforts  to  make  a  study  agreeable,  of  connecting  with  it  what 
will  draw  away  the  interest  and  attention  from  that  whkh  ought 
10  be  the  real  object  of  pursuit. 

This  book  is  well  adapted  to  be  used  in  infant  schools,  or  at 
home,  for  the  directions  are  so  sunple  and  clear  that  an  older 
brother  or  sister  might  readily  teach  it  to  a  child. 

A  SjptUing  Book  fir  ike  Unikd  SUUee  of  Amtriea.     By  Samuxl 
WoacEBTER.    Boston.  1899.    Idnio.  pp.  168. 

The  words  appear  to  be  well  selected  and  well  arranged ;  the 
spelling  is  that  ol  Johnson  and  the  pronunciatx)n  that  of  Walker, 
with  a  very  few  judicious  exceptions.    The  whole  series  of  les- 
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aons  fonxm  a  regukr  sjrstem,  gradually  and  aldlfuUy  developed 
and  fixed  in  the  mind  by  auesdons  at  the  end  of  each  leasoni 
which  are  to  be  answered  partly  from  explanations  previously 
made,  and  partly  from  the  reflection  of  the  pupil.    The  following 

auestions  taken  at  random  from  one  of  the  lessons  will  illustrate 
le  method, 

*  What  is  a  nwnosyUahU  ?    A  diisyUable  7     A  tnssyUabU  ? 
A  pohsyUable  7 
Is  fan  a  monosyllable  or  a  dissyllable  ? 
What  is  al>bot7 
What  is  umfumnml 
What  is  t^ppUtaiiamT 
On  which  syllable  is  balar  accented  1 
On  which  is  disturb  accented  ?  dtc.  dErC.' 

The  book  contains  at  its  close  several  highly  useful  and  im^ 
portant  tables. 

Encjfchpedia  Ammama,    Vol,  III.    1830. 

The  publication  of  this  work  goes  regularly  forward.  Hie 
character,  which  a  work  of  such  magnitude  and  varie^  will 
ultimately  sustain,  can  only  be  ascertamed  by  time.  If  the 
foUowmg  article,  however,  at  which  we  accidentally  opened,-— 
is  in  point  of  the  clearness  and  simplicity  of  its  style,  and  die 
interest  of  its  facts,  a  fair  specimen  of  the  work,  we  should  form 
a  very  favorable  opinion. 

'  Cooperative  Societies.  For  several  years,  there  has  been 
a  society  in  London  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  formation 
of  working  communities  among  the  laboring  classes ;  they  pub* 
lished  the  Cooperative  Magazine,  and,  about  three  years  ago,  a 
few  intelligent  and  industnous  workmen  at  Brighton,  (Engluid) 
formed  the  Brighton  Cooperative  society.  "  Wages,"  say  the 
cooperatives,  **have  been  and  are  continually  diminishing. 
The  independent  day  laborer  has  almost  ceased  lo  exist ;  the 
country  laborer  can  seldom  live  without  parish  aid ;  the  me- 
chanic begins  to  find  himself  in  the  same  situation.  Machinery, 
which  multiplies  the  products,  has  diminished  the  demand  for 
workmen,  and,  in  consequence,  their  wages.  The  whole  secret 
of  the  remedy  lies  in  this,  that  the  laborers  do  not  work  for 
themselves,  but  for  the  capitalists :  if  they  conld  work  fiir 
themselves,  they  would  get  the  whole  produce  of  their  labor,  of 
which  they  now  get  onfy  an  eighth,  or,  at  most,  a  fourth.  To 
do  this^  they  must  have  capital,  which  must  be  obtained  by  unioo 
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aad  MTing.  Societies  may  be  ferine^,  each  membw  of  which 
pays  a  small  periodical  subsoriplion.  Instead  of  patting  this 
out  in  savings  hanks,  or  investing  it  in  different  securities,  which 
yield  a  small  interest,  because  the  capital  is  employed  by  others, 
who  must  have  their  profits  from  it,  let  the  workmen  employ 
themselves  on  this  capital,  and  thus  obtain  the  whole  produce  of 
it  themselves.  They  may  purchase  goods  by  the  wholesale,  and 
sell  them  at  the  usual  prices  to  the  members.  Thus  the  profits 
on  the  articles  sold  will  go  to  increase  their  own  capital,  instead 
of  going  into  other's  hands.  As  the  capital  increases,  the 
society  will  be  able  to  find  work  for  the  members,  the  whole 
produce  of  which  will  become  common  property,  instead  of  en- 
riching other  employers.  After  a  while,  all  the  members  may 
be  thus  employed,  and  they  will  soon  become  able  to  purchase 
land,  cultivate  it,  establish  manufactories,  provide  for  all  their 
wants, —  food,  clothing,  d&c. ;  and  thus  receive  all  the  produce 
of  the  labor  of  the  whole."  This  reasoning  is  not  mere  specu- 
lation ;  it  has  actually  been  carried  into  practice.  The  Brighton 
society,  above  mentioned,  is  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  has 
been  followed  by  numerous  others  in  diflferent  parts  of  England. 
'*  There  are  now,"  says  the  Quarterly  Review  (Nov.,  1829), 
"  upwards  of  70  cooperative  societies  in  England,  and  they  are 
spreading  so  rapidly,  that,  by  the  time  this  number  of  our  Review 
is  published,  there  will  be  nearly  100."  But  the  increase  was 
greater  than  was  anticipated  ;  since  the  Sunday  Atlas  of  Dec. 
o,  1829,  gives  the  number  at  nearly  150.  The  benefits  which 
the  cooperators  promise  themselves,  are  1.  relief  fi^m  all 
fear  of  poverty,  the  sick,  aged,  widows  and  orphans  being  pro- 
vided for  by  the  society ;  2.  the  supply  of  the  comforts  of  life 
without  that  incessant  labor  which  the  low  rate  of  wages  now 
requires;  3.  leisure  and  means  (or  the  improvement  of  their 
moral  and  intellectual  condition.  It  will  be  seen  that  these  are 
not  establishments  of  charity,  being  established  by  the  poor 
themselves ;  that  they  encourage  industry,  since  each  individ- 
•  ual  must  depend,  as  much  as  ever,  on  his  own  exertions,  which 
are  more  suitably  rewarded,  and  promote  good  morals  by  a  strict 
inquiry  into  the  moral  character  of  such  as  aire  desirous  of  admis- 
•ion  to  their  privileges.' 

Nothing  would  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  higher  schools 
and  academies  more  than  having  m  the  room  some  Encyclo- 
pedia, to  which  the  teacher  might  constantly  refer  for  inf(Mixiacion 
QO  the  various  points  which  mi^ht  come  up  in  the  several 
studies.  We  know  from  actual  trial  that  such  references  are  a 
constant  source  of  interest  and  improvement  to  the  pupils. 
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The  LMePhOosopker,  or  th^  bifiaU  SehiU  at  Home,   Complete  in  fife 
nnmbers.    By  Eeodorx.    Boeton.  1890.    18mo.  pp.  180. 

Some  of  the  earlier  numbers  of  this  work  were  noticed  in 
the  Journal  at  the  time  of  their  appearance.  It  is  now  com- 
pleted and  appears  in  the  form  of  a  volume. 

The  plan  of  the  work  is  to  ask  numerous  questions  on  selected 
topics,  leaving  the  child  'to  examine  and  r^lect  for  an  answer. 
If  the  parent  or  teacher  who  reads  this  will  ask  the  fdlowing 
questions,  extracted  from  the  book,  of  some  child  or  of  two  or 
three  children  collected  together,  die  method  employed  and  its 
effects  will  be  perceived. 

'  What  is  the  brush  for  ? 

What  is  it  made  of? 

What  good  ido  the  bristles  do  t 

From  what  animal  did  the  bristles  come  t 

Would  the  hair  of  any  other  animal  answer  as  well  f 

Why  not  ?     It  would  not  be  stiff  enough. 

Did  you  ever  see  a  hog  ? 

Did  you  notice  how  rough  and  shaggy  his  stiff  bristles  make 
him? 

Which  has  the  handsomest  hair,  the  hog  or  the  cat? 

Which  is  the  most  useful  ? 

What  is  the  handle  of  the  brush  for? 

Why  is  it  80  slender  ?  So  that  it  may  be  light,  and  easily 
moved. 

What  is  the  use  of  the  large  wooden  part  between  the  handle 
and  the  bristles  ?  The  brisUes  are  fastened  into  it ;  they  could 
not  be  fastened  into  the  end  of  the  handle. 

Why  could  they  not  be  fastened  into  the  end  of  the  handle  ? 
Because  it  is  not  large  enough. 

How  are  the  bristles  fastened  in  ?  They  are  done  up  in  little 
bundles  and  glued  in. 

Is  the  brush  painted  ? 

What  are  th«  bellows  for? 

How  do  they  make  the  fire  bum  ?    By  mak'iiff  the  air  go  to  it  faater. 

What  ii  the  hole  in  the  wooden  side  of  the  bellows  for  ? 

Are  the  bellows  made  wholly  of  wood  ? 

How  many  pieces  of  wood  are  there  ? 

How  are  tnese  connected  together  ? 

WiiT  is  thu  part  made  of  leather }  So  that  the  top  and  bottom  can  be 
pQlM  apart  to  draw  in  the  air. 

What  are  the  handles  for  ? 

What  mskes  the  air  go  oat,  throngh  the  nose,  towards  the  fire  ?  We  pre« 
tte  top  and  bottom  together  again,  and  the  air  is  forced  out 

Why  does  it  not  go  ont  throush  the  hole  in  the  side  where  it  eame  ia? 
There  is  a  little  clapper  there  which  shuts  down  and  stops  op  the  hele. 
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Why  do  the  lidM  of  Um  bellowi  dope  off  towudB  the  hom  ?  80  m  to 
guide  the  air  to  it. 

Why  ii  the  note  made  eo  long  and  atraight  ?  So  aa  to  foido  the  air  well 
towarde  the  fire.  • 

Why  ie  it  made  of  iron  or  hraaa  ?  Beeanae  thia  part  cornea  very  near 
Ihe  Bre,  and  iron  or  bran  will  not  bam. 

How  are  the  leather  aidea  faatened  to  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  bellowa  ? 

Why  are  the  naila  so  ihick  ?    So  that  air  may  not  eacape. 

Turn  the  bellowa  upaide  down  and  try  to  blow  the  fire  with  it 

Can  you  blow?  Why  noi  ?  The  clapper  hanga  down  ao  aa  not  to  atop 
np  the  nolo  in  the  bottom,  and  all  the  air  cornea  up  through  it,  initead  oi 
going  through  the  nose  to  the  fire.' 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  questions  in  large  type  are  de- 
signed for  the  younger  children.  Those  in  sm^  print  requiring 
more  advanced  powers  and  attainments. 

The  following  are  the  topics ;  shape,  colore  hardness  and 
softness,  weight,  light,  fire,  vrater,  earth,  air,  heat  and  cold, 
the  weather,  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars,  the  body,  joints,  eye, 
face,  ear,  hair,  feet,  motion,  growth,  pain  and  sicKnen,  ani- 
mals, clothing  of  animals,  food  of  animals,  habitations  of  animals, 
motion  of  animals,  protection  of  animals,  plants,  root,  stem,  leaves, 
flowers,  fruit,  seeds,  situation  of  plants,  uses  of  plants,  art,  chair, 
table,  fireset,  windows  and  doors,  buflding,  language,  syllables, 
words. 

jf  Geography  of  Woreetter  County,  fir  Young  Children,  emhraeing, 

1.  A  short  Topographical  and  Hittorieal  Sketch  of  every  Town. 

2.  A  General  View  of  fht  County,  and  the  Employmenie  of  the 
People.  3.  A  Glouary^  explaining  the  Geogrt^^hieal  and  other 
dijffieult  Terms.    Br  Jamm  G.  Caetbr,  and  William  H.  Beooki. 

With  a  new  Map  qf  the  county.    ISmo,  pp.  60. 

The  book  is  a  small  volume  of  sixty  pages,  containing  a 
description  of  every  town,  in  alphabetical  order,  and  a  few  pnnts 
illustrating  interesting  sceneiy  in  the  county.  The  map,  very^ 
neatly  executed,  is  pasted  upon  a  sheet  of  pasteboard, —  a  plan 
which  ought  to  be  more  extensively  adopted  than  it  is.  The 
following  extract  from  the  preface  wUl  show  bof^  the  book  is 
to  be  used. 

'  The  pupil  should  be  provided  with  a  geography  and  map  of 
Worcester  County,  and  a  small  black  board  18  inches  long  by 
15  broad.  If  this  cannot  be  easily  procured  a  slate  and  pencil 
will  very  well  answer  the  purpose.  Let  his  attention  first  be 
directed  to  the  map  and  inform  him  that  the  top  is  north,  the 
bottom  south,  the  right  hand  east,  the  left  hand  west  Let  him 
find  on  the  map  the  town  where  he  resides,  and  observe  care- 
fully its  shape,  its  ponds,  its  rivers,  and  its  moantains.    AU  these 
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he  is  to  draw  from  the  map  upon  his  small  black  board  with  chalk, 
and  to  draw  them  over  aud  o?er  again,  till  he  can  do  it  accu« 
rately  from  his  memory  alone.  Next  the  boundaries  of  the  town 
are  to  be  learned.  The  pupil  may  then  leave  the  map  and  see 
what  is  said  of  the  town  in  the  geography.  He  will  find  the 
town  in  its  alphabetical  place  among  the  towns  of  the  county. 
To  show  the  pupil  that  he  can  understand  the  wjiole  matter,  and 
that  it  is  one  of  his  own  concern,  he  may  be  encouraged  to  con- 
sider what  things  there  may  be  worthy  of  notice  in  the  town 
besides  those  mentioned  in  the  book,  as  mills,  or  factories,  ponds, 
streams,  hills  or  mountains. 

*  For  recitations  a  large  black  board  should  be  used  at  least 
three  feet  wide  and  three  and  a  half  feet  long.  This  should  be 
so  placed  that  the  pupil,  standing  before  it,  may  have  his  face 
to  the  north  ;  when,  of  course,  his  right  hand  will  be  to  the  cast, 
his  back  to  the  south,  and  his  left  hand  to  the  west.  If  the  class 
consists  of  several,  let  one  be  directed  to  draw  the  northern  line 
of  the  town  boundary.  Another  may  be  invited  to  criticise  the 
execution,  and  then  another  may  give  his  opinion.  It  may  then 
with  advantage  be  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  whole  class, 
that  any  one  who  can  detect  an  inaccuracy,  may  expose  it.  Let 
the  eastern  boundary  now  be  drawn  and  subjected  to  the  same 
critical  examination  and  amendment ;  and  so  of  the  other  lines. 
A  member  of  the  class  may  then  name  the  towns  on  the  borders, 
marking  the  place  of  each,  mentioning  its  direction  from  the 
town  drawn,  and  pointing  to  its  actual  position  with  reference 
to  the  place  he  stands  in.  The  streams,  ponds,  and  roads  being 
laid  down,  one  of  the  pupils  should  be  required  to  leave  the 
drawing  and  point  towards  the  ponds,  and  signify  also  by  point- 
ing the  actuid  direction  of  the  streams  and  roads  as  they  pass 
through  the  town.  Questions  may  now  be  asked  to  elicit  all 
other  information  that  has  been  obtained  respecting  the  town. 
The  facts  as  they  are  elicited  should  be  as  much  as  possible 
connected  with  the  drawing.  If  there  be  churches,  a  bank,  an 
academy,  or  factories  in  the  town,  let  their  position  be  marked ; 
and  when  the  number  of  inhabitants  is  mentioned,  let  the  most 
thickly  settled  part  or  parts  of  the  town  be  marked.'    pp.  v,  vi. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  the  success  which  will  attend  this 
eflbrt  to  teach  the  first  lessons  in  Geography  in  a  proper  way, 
will  lead  to  the  preparation  of  similar  works  for  a  great  many 
counties  in  New  Xngland. 


[Several  intereiting  books,  reooiyod  too  late  to  be  noticed  in  the  prettnt 
aumbtr,  wiU  receive  attention  in  our  next] 
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EDITOR'S   ADDRESS. 

The  origin  and  progress  of  the  United  States  are  without  a  parallel.  In- 
stead of  emerging  gradually  to  the  Heht  of  civilization,  we  commenced  our 
national  existence,  as  it  were,  in  manhood.  A  portion  of  the  most  excellent 
tnd  learned  men,  of  the  most  civilized  nation  on  earth,  were  removed  from 
mil  the  influence  of  unjust  lawj  and  unwise  or  oppressive  usages.  They 
were  brought  to  a  country  in  which  they  could  enjoy  territory  without  a 
Ifanit,  and  liberty  without  a  restraint ;  and  were  left,  with  all  the  aid  to  be 
derived  from  the  experience  of  ages,  to  establish  a  new  and  more  perfect 
form  of  government,  which  should  at  once  secure  the  freedom  and  happiness 
of  the  people,  and  serve  as  a  model  to  other  nations.  They  were  sustained 
in  their  struggle  with  the  sufferings  and  dangers  of  the  wilderness.  As  soon 
as  the  arm  oi  oppression  was  stretched  forth  to  abridge  their  privileges,  it 
was  withered ;  and  their  freedom  was  guaranteed  beyond  the  reach  of  any 
power  on  earth.  It  would  seem  as  if  Divine  Providence  intended  to  institute 
m  this  country  the  most  important,  perhaps  the  last,  experiment,  to  decide 
whether  the  interests  of  a  nation  can  be  safely  entrusted  to  their  own  manage- 
ment, or  whether  they  need  to  be  controlled  by  the  strong  arm  of  one  or  a 
few  rulers.  Should  an  experiment,  made  under  such  circumstances,  fail, 
the  friends  of  liberty  must  fold  their  arms  in  despair,  and  endeavor  to  close 
their  eyes  on  all  the  miseries  around  them,  as  the  inevitable  results  of  human 
weakness. 

In  this  view,  responsibilities  of  the  highest  and  most  peculiar  kind  devolve 
upon  us.    In  the  language  of  a  writer,  contemporary  with  our  reTQlutioa—> 
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'  Should  the  United  States  escape  some  dangers,  and  take  proper  care  tir 
throw  themselves  open  to  future  improvements,  it  will  be  true  of  them  at 
it  was  of  the  people  of  the  Jews,  that  in  them  all  the  families  of  the  earth 
should  be  blessed,  i'crhapd  there  never  exisited  a  people  on  whose  wisdom 
and  virtue  more  depended^  or  to  whom  a  station  of  more  importance  in  the 
plan  of  Providence  h.is  been  assigned  * 

We  have  secured  to  all,  tVic  tieedom  of  election  and  the  freedom  of  the 
press.  It  is  for  us  to  prove  that  ihcy  will  not  result  in  that  licenliousneM 
and  anarchy  which  are  predicted  as  their  inevitable  consequences.  We  have 
withdrawn  the  support  of  the  Slate  from  religion.  It  is  lor  us  to  prove  that 
pute  religion  does  not  need  external  aid,  and  that  it  will  not  be  extinguished 
for  the  want  of  human  patronage. 

The  friends  and  the  enemies  of  liberal  institutions  are  looking  for  the  result 
of  this  experiment  with  the  most  intense  interest. 

On  our  efforts,  under  Providence,  this  result  depends,  and  they  roust  be 
immediate  and  vigorous  and  unremitted.  Who  that  has  observed  the  progress 
of  crime,  and  the  unblushing  manner  io  which  the  most  corrupt  principlet 
are  publicly  avowed,  can  fail  to  see  that  the  flood-gate  of  corruption  is  opened, 
and  that  unless  the  torrent  be  arrested,  it  must  sweep  away  this  fabric  of 
liberty  and  happiness,  the  result  of  the  labors  and  sufferings  of  two  centuries? 
There  is  a  controversy  to  be  maintained  with  ignorance  and  prejudice  snd 
irreligion  and  corruption,  which  demands  the  united  efforts  of  all  who  vene- 
rate the  laws  of  God  and  the  institutions  of  our  fathers,  or  desire  the  bappinese 
of  posterity  —  a  controversy  of  such  paramount  importance,  that  we  could  with 
to  see  all  others  laid  aside,  however  momentous  in  themselves,  by  those  who 
are  engaged  immediately  in  this.  Let  but  a  spirit  go  forth  like  that  which 
animated  our  fathers  in  their  struggle  against  political  oppression,  and  lead  u» 
to  struggle  with  equal  vigor  and  with  equal  unanimity  against  these  commoD 
enemies  which  threaten  the  very  foundation  of  our  liberties,  and  we  may 
hope  like  them  to  conquer,  and  like  them  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  our  toils,  and 
transmit  them  to  our  descendants.  Our  country  may  yet  be  safe,  and  the 
world  may  yet  be  convinced  that  the  many  can  be  rendered  more  capable 
of  governing  than  the  few.  But  if  we  slumber  over  our  danger  or  shfink 
back  from  the  contest,  our  country  is  lost,  our  institutions  roust  be  trampled 
under  foot,  and  the  name  of  America  be  inscribed  on  the  broken  column 
which  records  the  weakness  and  tlie  ruin  of  republics. 

But  *  Enough  of  this,'  we  are  told  —  *  Enough  of  prophecy  and  of  appeal  — 
We  know  the  danger — How  shall  it  be  averted?  *  Not  certainly  by  refusinc 
to  examine  it  in  those  details  which  alone  can  make  us  feel  its  extent  and 
magnitude,  and  thus  prepare  us  to  act  with  energy  ; — nor  yet  by  folding  our 
arms  in  despair,  and  regarding  it  as  the  common  and  inevitable  lot  of  natioDs, 

In  reference  to  this  great  question,  no  truth  is  more  certain  than  that  the 
foundation  of  every  free  government  must  be  laid  in  the  intelligence  and 
moral  principle  of  the  people,  which  can  be  produced  only  by  a  good  edu- 
cation. It  is  in  the  diffusion  and  improvement  of  education,  therefore,  that 
we  can  find  the  only  security  for  the  preservation  of  our  free  institutionf. 
It  is  the  want  of  this,  which  has  converted  the  nominally  free  govemmeDta 
of  South  America  into  military  despotisms.  It  was  from  the  same  defect* 
that  the  effort  to  establish  a  free  government  in  France  began  with  lawleii 
licentiousness,  and  terminated  in  absolute  tyranny.  Without  education,  the 
electors  will  have  neither  the  intelligence  nor  the  principle  necessary  to 
direct  them  in  discerning  the  best  measures  or  selecting  the  best  men,  or 
adopting  the  proper  means  to  accomplbh  the  great  ends  of  government,  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  and  the  happiness  of  the  people.    They  will  be 

fuided  by  their  own  selfish  passions  or  narrow  views,  and  left  to  follow  io 
lind  submission,  the  counsels  of  a  sage,  or  the  sedactioDs  of  a  demagogue,  is 
chaace  may  direct   Such  electors  could  sctrcely  &a  Io  appoint  tneoB^eteot 
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or  unworthy  rulers ;  tnd  in  such  hands  the  wisest  and  freest  constitution  will 
ifailcinto  a  dead  letter,  or  become  the  instrument  of  oppression  and  corruption. 

Such  were  the  views  which  influenced  our  ancestors  in  the  careful  mea- 
sures they  adopted  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  schools,  before 
they  had  secured  even  the  common  comforts  of  life  ;  and  it  is  only  in  follow- 
Ing  this  noble  example  that  we  can  hope  to  preserve  and  hand  down  to  pos- 
terity the  blessings  which  have  descended  to  us —  blessings  which  he 
only  can  appreciate  who  has  groaned  under  the  rod  of  tyranny,  or  breathed 
the  atmosphere  of  oppression  in  other  lands.  But  in  order  to  accomplish  this 
object,  our  efforts  must  be  extended,  our  sacrifices  increased,  in  proportion 
to  our  sphere  of  aclion.  They  founded  establishments  for  one  or  two  millions 
of  people.  We  must  form  them  for  twelve  millions,  and  must  place  them 
upon  such  a  basis  that  they  will  grauucUly  extend  themselves  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  fifty  millions  who  will  occupy  these  States  while  many  of  us 
are  yet  alive,  unless  we  wish  to  see  our  political  institutions  crumbling  into 
ruin  from  the  ignorance  and  corruption  of  those  to  whose  care  they  are 
entrusted. 

Our  population  advances  with  a  rapidity  scarcely  known  in  the  annals  of 
the  world.  During  some  single  hour  which  we  may  devote  to  reflection  on  this 
•uby'ect,  according  to  the  estimates  founded  on  the  Increase  of  our  population 
for  years  past,  eighty  children  will  be  added  to  our  numbers  in  different  parts 
of  the  Union— in  24  hours,  2000 — and  before  the  close  of  a  year  700,000  of 
these  little  strangers  will  come  among  us.  According  to  similar  estimates, 
only  S50,000  deaths  occur  in  the  same  period.  The  remaining  850,000 
will  be  so  many  added  to  our  population.  In  tho!«e  States  where  our  schools 
are  in  the  bef«t  condition,  one  in  four  of  the  population  is  in  the  course  of  edu- 
cation ;  and  according  to  this  proportion  nearly  100,000  will  be  added  to  the 
lift  of  children  to  be  taught.  For  these  wc.  must  provide  in  the  course  of  the 
year  1000  new  schools,  and  1000  teachers  capable  of  forming  them  into  good 
men  and  useful  members  of  society,  and  intelligent  and  honest  electors.  In 
the  following  year,  an  increased  task  must  be  performed,  and  the  efforts  must 
be  redoubled  from  year  to  year,  even  to  maintain  society  in  its  present  state 
of  intelligence  and  purity.  But  this  is  not  enough.  Who  does  not  see  daily 
evidence  that  we  need  greatly  to  advance  both  in  intelligence  and  in  purity 
to  resist  the  constant  temptations  arising  from  the  increase  of  luxury  and  the 
loveof  ease,  the  insidious  prepress  of  exterior  refinement,  and  the  constantly 
fresh  demands  for  honor  and  office  and  riches  which  these  causes  produce? 
Who  will  dare  to  rely  on  these  deceptive  appearances  of  prosperity,  this  de- 
lusive glare  of  wealth  and  glory  ?  The  trunk  of  the  tree  may  rise,  and  its 
branches  spread,  and  its  leaves  expand,  and  its  fruits  ripen,  so  as  to  excite  the 
•dmiration  and  gratify  the  taste  of  every  spectator ;  but  unless  its  roots  spread 
wider  and  strike  deeper  in  the  same  proportion,  it  only  becomes  a  broader 
mark  and  an  easier  prey  for  the  first  blast  of  the  tempest,  and  will  present  a 
more  conspicuous  and  lamentable  scene  of  destruction. 

It  is  as  patriots  no  less  than  as  christians  that  we  should  look  at  this  subject 
with  the  most  intense  anxiety.  The  labors  of  our  legislators,  our  magistrates 
and  our  ministers  must  be  all  equally  in  rain,  unless  there  is  intelligenee  on 
whicn  they  can  act,  and  principle  to  which  they  can  appeal,  cultivated  in 
ehildhood  and  matured  in  riper  years.  Nay,  without  this,  the  legislator,  the 
magistrate,  and  the  minister,  will  descend  together  into  the  same  gulf  of 
Ignorance  and  corruption. 

But  how  are  these  great  objects  to  be  secured  ?    To  act  upon  the  present 

generatioa  is  indeed  comparatively  hopeless ;  and  that  which  is  rising  to  man- 
ood  is  fast  advancing  beyond  our  reach.  Still  we  hope  that  the  measures 
BOW  adopting  will  not  be  useless  to  them.  But  in  thirty  three  years  the  ex- 
istiDg  generation  will  be  past,  and  their  places  in  society ,  in  *  our  eouncil 
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chambera,  our  courts  and  public  offices  will  be  filled  by  those  who  nowocctipy 
our  nurseries  and  schools.  It  is  there  that  the  redemption  of  the  nation  must 
be  accomplished,  and  the  continuance  of  its  institutions  be  secured.  It 
is  on  these  future  electors  and  rulers  of  our  country  that  we  roust  act  It  is 
these  whom  we  must  prepare  to  resist  its  progress  to  ruin,  or  revive  its  fading 
glories. 

To  prepare  them  for  this  great  work — (o  fit  them  for  sustaining  before 
jealous  enemies  and  anxious  friends,  the  freest,  noblest  system  of  govern- 
ment the  world  ever  saw — they  must  be  furnished  with  the  necessary  power — 
they  must  bo  inspired  with  the  appropriate  disposition.  Their  minds  must 
be  trained  to  vigor  and  stored  with  knowledge  to  give  them  the  capacity  for 
so  great  a  task  ;  and  their  bodies  must  be  disciplined  to  that  hardihood  neces- 
sary to  sustain  them  in  its  execution.  But  if  this  be  all,  it  may  only  place  a 
weapon  in  the  hands  of  a  madman  or  an  assassin.  It  is  power  ahused  which 
we  have  most  to  dread  ;  and  it  matters  little,  for  the  moment  at  least,  whether 
it  be  in  the  hands  of  an  unprincipled  nation  or  a  corrupt  king.  The  guilty  will 
still  triumph  and  the  innocent  suffer.  Nor  is  that  freedom  worth  the  name 
which  leaves  a  people  in  bondage  to  their  passions  and  in  dread  of  one 
another.  The  meridian  splendor  of  science  may  only  serve,  like  the  blaze  of 
the  northern  lights,  tu  display  a  scene  of  desolation  beyond  the  power  of  man 
to  revive. 

In  the  language  of  a  late  eloquent  discourse,  *  Man  may  master  nature 
to  become  in  turn  'lU  slave.' — *  Civilization,  so  far  from  being  able  of  itself 
to  give  moral  strength  and  elevation,  includes  causes  of  degradation  which 
nothing  but  the  religious  principle  can  withstand.  Thb  gives  life,  strength, 
elevation  to  the  mind.  It  has  accomplished  more  ;  has  strengthened  man  to 
do  and  to  suffer  more  than  any  other  principle.*  And  in  speaking  of  religion, 
we  mean  Christianity — the  religion  of  the  Bible.  In  the  language  oi  the 
same  writer,  *  We  know  no  other  religion  ;  for  whatever  of  truth  we  find  in 
other  systems  is  but  a  faint  anticipation  or  reflection  of  this.'  It  is  in  the  Bible 
we  find  the  only  permanent  charter  of  liberty  ;  the  only  principle  which  makes 
us  truly  free  in  teaching  us  to  disregard  all  the  vain  promises  and  tbreatenings 
of  man  in  view  of  the  protection  of  an  Almighty  hand,  and  the  letributiont 
of  another  world.  He  whose  hopes  and  fears  terminate  in  anjrthing  short  of 
Deity,  or  rest  on  any  thing  but  the  assurances  of  his  word,  is  ever  in  slavery 
to  the  influence  of  man,  and  the  uncertainties  of  time. 

If  our  country  is  to  be  maintained  in  its  blessings  and  pririleaea,  it  ia 
by  combining  sound  instruction  with  the  training  which  will  iorm  the 
character,  and  founding  both  upon  tlie  religion  of  the  Bible.    Educatiom 
must  no  longer  be  confounded  with  bistruction^  which  is  in  truth,  only  a 
means  in  that  course  of  training  which  is  designed  to  produce  men.     It 
must  be  thorough  in  its  character  and  universal  in  its  application.    We  were 
■  «  deeply  interested  in  the  remark  of  De  Rosso,  a  distinguished  professor  of 
law  in  the  University  of  Pisa,  who  was  at  the  same  time  much  devoted  to 
the  cause  of  education.     He  observed  that  these  two  objecta  of  puraoit 
were  closely  allied  ;  that  the  business  of  the  legislator  was  to  continue 
the  education  of  the  man  when  age  had  released  him  from  the  control  of 
mastera  and  tators.     It  is  in  this  enlarged  aense  that  we  wish  to  see  the 
subject  taken  up.     Nay  more  ;  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  the  world  itself 
is  but  a  vast  institution  in  which  the  great  Educator  of  our  race  has  been 
for  centuries  training  nations  as  well  as  individuals  by  every  method  of 
instruction  and  discipline;  and  it  is  of  great  importance  to  observe    the 
course  of  Providence  in  this  immense  system  of  education  as  a  model  for 
our  own  imitation,  so  far  as  he  has  seen  fit  to  delegate  the  power  to  us. 

But  the  means  of  education,  once  devised,  must  be  universally  applied. 
No  effort  is  perhaps  more  important  than  to  educate  that  sex  who  are  des- 
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lined  to  give  the  infant  mind  its  6nt  impression.  We  fear  no  plans  of 
improvomcnt  can  be  effectual  which  do  not  aim  at  purifying  these  foun- 
tains of  maternal  influence,  whose  clear  or  turbid  waters  may  be  perceived 
through  the  whole  course  of  the  stream,  and  afler  being  apparently  lost  in 
the  floods  of  influence  poured  in  from  other  quarters,  often  reappear,  and 
give  their  hue  to  the  broad  river  which  is  flowincr  into  the  ocean. 

Next  in  importance  to  Femate  Kducation  we  deem  the  subject  of  Infant 
Education.   Mothers  must  not  only  be  properly  educated,  but  they  must  be 
taught  and  prepared  to  educate  their  children.     It  seems  to  us  capable  of 
demonstration,  that  no  thorough  influence  of  the  kind  to  be  desired  can  be 
exerted  on  the  character  of  a  generation,  unless  it  be  commenced  at  the 
period  when  the  mind  is  most  susceptible.     Leave  the  child  six  years,  and 
many  of  his  propensities  will  become  fixed  ;  many  of  his  habits  established 
beyond  the  hope  of  change.     Means  must  be  provided  f  ^r  the  education 
of  orphans,  and  of  those  infants  scarcely  less  than  orphans,  who  on  account 
of  the  ill  health,  or  oppressive  labors,  or  distracting  cares,  or  incapacity  of 
their  mothers,  are  consigned  to  domestics,  who  seldom  have  any  degree  of 
the  qualifications  necessary  for  such  a  task.     For  this  purpose  we  know  of 
no  efficient  plan  in  the  actual  state  of  society  but  the  establishment  of  In- 
fant Schools ;  and  we  believe  this  must  be  tlie  basis  of  every  efficient  ays* 
tern  of  national  education. 

At  the  present  moment  and  in  reference  to  practical  effort.  Primary 
Schools  are  the  paramount  object  of  attention,  and  we  cannot  but  think 
that  they  need  radical  reformation  as  to  the  subjects  and  manner  of  in- 
struction. 

In  the  same  rank  are  to  be  placed  our  Sunday  Sehoohy  not  only  as  afford- 
ing important  supplementary  instruction  to  that  afforded  by  our  primary 
flchools,  but  as  moans  of  occupying  usefully  a  day  too  often  spent  in  cor- 
rupting idleness ;  and  wo  cannot  but  believe  that  these  also  are  susceptible 
of  important  improvements. 

When  improvements  in  schools  are  devised  and  proposed,  the  only  means 
for  carrying  them  into  effect  will  be  to  provide  competent  teachers  and  to 
prepare  them  for  their  task,  not  only  by  a  course  of^  instruction,  designed 
for  their  personal  improvement,  but  by  teaching  ihemhow  to  instruct  and 
to  educate.    For  this  purpose.  Seminaries fnr  Teachers  must  be  founded,  do> 
voted  exclusively  to  this  object,  as  is  done  in  the  most  improved  countries 
of  Europe.     But  in  order  to  secure  to  this  great  cause,  the  laborer  who  is 
thus  qualified,  another  step  not  less  important  must  be  taken.     Jl  perma- 
nent claag  of  instructors  must  be  formed  by  elevating  them  to  a  higher  rank 
in  society,  and  affording  them  an  adequate  support.     We  are  ashamed  to 
speak  of'^that  parsimony  which  prevails  in  so  many  portions  of  our  coun- 
try :  but  we  ask,  how  can  we  anticipate  any  impr>vcment  in  our  schools 
so  long  as  the  pay  of  our  teachers  so  generally  compels  them  to  take  rank 
in  their  modes  of  living  and  in  society  with  day  laborers,  and  absolutely 
precludes  the  time  ana  the  means  of  improvement  by  books  and  study. 
We  fully  agree  in  opinion  with  a  correspondent  who  observes  :  '  The  ofllice 
of  teachers  ought  to  take  rank  with  the  magistracy  and  the  ministry.     It 
ought  to  be  coveted  by  men  of  the  best  talents,  and  rewarded  by  the  best 
salaries.*     It  is  not  usually  to  be  expected  that  men  who  are  capable  of 
occupying  a  place  in  professional  life,  which  will  bring  them  into  the  so- 
ciety of  the  first  in  the  land,  and  furnish  them  the  means  of  maintaining 
their  station  in  it,  will  abandon  these  for  one  which  subjects  them  to  severe 
labors,  without  adequate  compensation,  without  respect,  and  too  often 
without  gratitude. 

It  is  in  this  manner  that  a  foundation  for  national  improvement  should  he 
laid,  broad  and  deep,  in  the  education  of  children  from  the  earliest  age ; 
and  espeeially  in  the  preparation  of  those,  whose  duty  It  is  to  cultiyate  the 
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germ  of  thought  and  form  tho  habits  of  thinking  and  feeling.  But  we  need 
nigher  institution*  of  the  most  improved  character,  to  call  into  exercise  the 
powers,  which  are  developed  in  primary  schools,  and  to  teach  the  pupil  how 
to  use  those  keys  of  knowledge,  those  instruments  of  thought  and  action, 
which  he  has  been  collecting,  in  the  elements  ot  language  and  the  principles 
of  science. 

We  need  Practical  Schools,  in  which  science  and  art  shall  be  taught,  not 
merely  in  order  to  improve  agriculture  and  manufactures,  but  as  a  means  of 
elevating  the  laborer  and  the  artist  to  the  rank  of  thinking  beings,  in  connexion 
with  their  occupation  itself.  We  need  Literary  and  Scientific  InstitutunUf 
Academies  and  Gymnasiums,  and  Colleger  and  complete  Universities^  in 
which  the  cultivation  of  the  mind  and  the  heart  shall  be  continued  upon  the 
best  principles,  to  prepare  professional  men  and  magistrates,  to  whom  an 
intelligent  and  virtuous  people  can  cheerfully  confide  their  interests,  their 
health,  their  liberties,  and  the  ordinances  of  religion.  In  many  of  these 
institutions,  much  has  been  done  to  improve  the  state  and  elevate  Uie  lone  of 
education ;  but  there  is  no  magic  in  classic  lore,  or  scientific  truth,  to  form 
able  scholars  and  complete  men,  from  pupils  bred  up  to  feeble  efforts,  super- 
ficial acquisitions,  and  imperfect  or  corrupt  habits.  They  cannot  erect  a 
superstructure  broader  than  the  foundation ;  they  cannot  go  far  in  advance 
of  the  actual  state  of  our  youth  and  the  opinion  of  society  ;  and  their  pro- 
gress must  depend  upon  the  improvement  of  those  schools,  from  which  they 
receive  their  pupils.  But  it  is  obviously  of  the  highest  inaportance  to  their 
own  interests,  as  well  as  to  the  national  welfare,  that  they  should  promote 
this  improvement,  by  every  means  in  their  power ;  and  especially  by  c<m- 
tinually  extending  the  qualifications  they  demand  from  those,  whom  thejT 
receive,  and  urging  them,  with  increasing  exactness,  as  rapidly  as  publie 
opinion  will  allow  ;  and  leading  their  pupils  still  farther  into  the  immeasurft- 
ble  fields  of  science.  We  cannot  here  refrain  from  expressing  our  hopes, 
that  the  love  of  gain,  with  which  we  are  charged  as  a  nation,  may  not 
interfere  with  a  subject  so  sacred.  We  see  not  how  these  objects  can  be 
accomplished  without  union ;  but  we  hope  it  will  be,  by  union  founded  on  a 
benevolent  principle.  We  should  dread,  as  the  greatest  curse  of  our  couik- 
try,  to  see  education  become  an  affair  of  the  stock  market,  and  the  cultira- 
tion  of  the  mind  and  the  heart,  a  subject  of  mere  mercantile  speculatioi^ 
a  resource  for  those,  whose  ignorance  or  imprudence  renders  them  unfit 
for  every  other  occupation.  But  it  is  of  no  small  importance  that  the  yalu- 
able  knowledge,  acquired  at  schools  and  colleges,  should  be  preserved,  and 
enlarged,  and  diffused,  by  some  plan  that  will  bring  the  educated  inte 
frequent  communication  with  each  other,  and  immediate  contact  with 
society.  Such  a  method  we  believe  is  to  be  found  in  the  happycooception 
.of  Lyceums  and  Conventions  for  towns,  counties  and  states.  We  cordially 
wish  them  success,  as  institutions  fitted  to  raise  the  standard  of  intellect  and 
education,  and  improve  the  tone  of  social  intercourse  and  moral  feeling,  by 
presenting  elevating  subjects  for  social  investigation  ;  and  we  hope  to  render 
this  work  a  means  of  promoting  their  objects.  Like  other  institutions,  they 
are  liable  to  abuse,  and  a  great  responsibility  devolves  upon  those,  who 
direct  them.  But  who  would  dry  up  the  river,  because  it  sometimes  breaks 
over  its  banks ;  or  shut  o«it  the  rays  of  the  sun,  because  they  cherish  the 
noxious  weed,  as  well  as  the  nutritious  plant  ? 

At  this  stage,  the  individual  is  consigned  for  education  to  the  charge  of  laws 
and  magistrates,  and  the  influence  of  society  ;  and  here  we  must  leave  the 
subject  to  our  brethren  of  the  political  journals,  begging  them,  however, 
to  recollect,  that  the  principles  of  human  nature  are  not  changed  by  passing 
the  birthday  which  releases  us  from  parental  control ;  and  that  the  influence 
of  hope  and  fear,  of  ri|ror  and  kindness,  upon  the  roan,  are  essentially  the 
stme  as  on  the  child. 
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One  interesting  branch  of  the  social  institutions  for  education  we  shall  look 
at  with  deep  interest,  and  hope  to  draw  from  it  many  hints  of  the  first 
importance  for  the  improvement  of  schools — we  mean  our  prisons,  and  the 
discipline,  which  has  been  so  successfully  employed  to  restrain  and  to  reform 
both  juvenile  and  abandoned  criminals.     And  we  earnestly  propose  the 

Question ;  Why  should  the  high  privileges  of  Houses  of  Refuge  and  Asylums 
w  Reformation  be  confined  to  those  only,  who  have  incurred  the  penalty  of 
lome  law  of  the  land?  We  demand  why  such  moral  lazarettos  are  not 
provided  for  those  unhappy  youth,  who  have  been  led  astray  into  evil 
courses  not  less  destructive  to  their  peace  and  character,  who  are  excluded 
from  our  institutions  that  they  may  not  infect  those  around  them,  and  are 
lent,  as  a  forlorn  hope,  to  the  merchant  ship,  the  navy,  or  tlie  army,  as  the 
only  schools  of  reformation  ?  What  might  not  be  done,  by  such  institutions* 
to  heal  the  broken  hearts  of  parents,  and  reclaim  the  wandering  youth,  wha 
were  the  rising  hopes  of  the  state  ? 

To  conwie  parents — and  render  children  happy — to  save  the  rising  hopes 
of  the  state — to  preserve  the  republic  itself— and  thus  to  establish  a  beacon 
to  guide  other  nations  on  the  way  to  freedom  and  happiness,  and  secure  to 

generations  yet  unborn  blessings  even  greater  than  those  which  we  enjoy ; — 
lese  are  objects  to  warm  every  heart,  to  arouse  every  nerve  to  action, 
to  make  every  sacrifice  easy,  every  eflbrt  delightful.  But  these  are  not  the 
highest,  noblest  objects  we  may  hope  to  accomplish.  By  the  blessing  of 
Ood  and  the  proper  use  of  the  truth  he  has  revealed,  we  may  secure 
benefits  as  far  exceeding  these,  as  eternity  surpasses  time. 

We  may  prepare  men  to  be  subjects  of  a  kingdom  which  will  never  end, 
whose  institutions  are  formed  by  Infinite  Wisdom,  and  administered  by 
Infinite  Goodness,  and  secured  by  Almighty  Power.  We  mav  fit  them  to 
be  fellow  citizens  of  that  glorious  community  to  be  composed  oi  all  the  wise 
mnd  good,  that  are,  and  have  been,  and  shall  be, in  all  lands  and  in  all  ages, — 
a  community,  in  which  error,  and  sufiering,  and  crime,  shall  be  unknown, 
whose  sun  of  intellectual  and  moral  light  shall  never  attain  its  meridian,  but, 
forever  rising  and  sendir.g  forth  new  floods  of  glory,  shall  produce  a  never 
ending  progress  in  perfection  and  in  bliss. 

Such  are  the  objects,  in  view  of  which  the  editor  has  been  led  to  conse- 
crate his  Ufe  to  the  cause  of  education,  and  to  these  he  intends  to  devote  the 
pages  of  this  work,  in  its  restricted  sphere,  which  embraces  the  manner  rather 
than  the  matter  of  instruction,  and  must  leave  much  to  be  supplied  by 
other  works,  especially  in  reference  to  religion.  He  has  undertaken  its 
publication,  not  as  a  new  responsibility,  but  as  a  means  of  discharging  those 
obligations  in  reference  to  this  subject,  which  have  long  pressed  heavily 
upon  him,  and  which  he  believes  are  impacted,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
upon  every  American  citizen.  It  is  on  this  ground  that  he  solicits  the 
co-operation  of  every  friend  of  education,  in  rendering  this  work — the^irff 
established,  and  the  only  one  in  this  form  yet  existing,  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  collection  and  diffusion  of  information  on  a  subject  of  national  interest — 
a  national  work.  It  is  in  this  view  that  he  appeals  to  his  countrymen  for 
an  amount  of  patronage,  which  shall  enable  him  to  secure  such  aid,  and  con- 
duct the  work  in  such  a  manner,  as  its  importance  demands,  and  which,  in  this 
busy  land,  shall  hereafter  ensure  its  existence.  He  is  bound  to  add,  that  the 
Journal  of  Education  has,  more  than  once,  been  on  the  point  of  dissolution, 
for  want  of  such  patronage,  and  that  it  now  barely  pays  the  expense  tf 
printing  and  circiilation.  He  cannot  lose  this  opportunity  of  expressing 
his  deep  sense  of  the  service  rendered  to  our  country  by  the  Editor  of  the 
first  series  of  this  Journal,  in  his  persevering  efibrts  to  rouse  and  direct  the 
feelings  of  the  community  on  this  great  subject,  amkist  difficultieB  which 
would  have  disheartened  one  less  devoted  to  the  cause. 
la  endMYoring  to  make  the  work  labservie&t  to  the  great  objecta  pro- 
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posed,  the  editor  designs  to  render  it  what  its  name  implies  —  Annals  of 
Education  and  Instruction  —  and  to  draw  from  other  countries  and  other 
ages,  the  results  which  experience  affords,  and  especially  such  as  his  own 
obsenration  has  led  him  to  verify,  in  reference  to  the  ^eat  principles  of 
education,  and  the  best  methods  ot  instruction.  A  considerable  collection 
of  materials  derived  from  personal  observation  of  foreign  institutions,  and 
personal  interviews  with  some  of  the  most  distinguished  educators  of  En- 
rope,  among  whom  were  Postalozzi  and  Fellenberg,  a  collection  of  the  most 
recent  and  valuable  books  on  this  subject,  a  series  of  foreign  periodicale 
devoted  to  it,  and  the  correspondence  of  many  friends  of  education  abroad, 
will,  we  trust,  furnish  one  department  of  the  Annals  with  much  that  is  valu- 
able and  practical.  Another  portion  of  the  work  will  be  devoted  to  the 
results  of  experiments  in  the  scliools,  institutions,  and  families  of  our  own 
country  ;  and  in  reference  to  this  object  he  solicits  communications  from 
thoso  engaged  in  education,  accompanied  by  their  names.  A  third  division 
of  the  work  will  be  occupied  with  essays,  discussions,  and  reviews,  and  the 
remainder  with  notices  of  books  and  general  intelligence,  which  will  render 
the  work  as  far  as  may  bo,  a  Journal  of  the  Literary  Institutions  of  our 
country,  and  a  record  of  the  general  state  and  progress  of  education.  In 
the  two  last  departments  he  nas  secured  the  aid  of  gentlemen  who  enjoy 
the  public  confidence,  whose  rich  experience  and  important  views  on  thlf 
subject,  he  hopes  thus  to  elicit  for  the  benefit  of  our  numerous  risinff 
seminaries,  and  whose  extended  correspondence  places  them  in  communi- 
cation with  the  friends  of  education  throughout  our  country. 

In  reference  to  the  principles  on  which  the  work  is  to  be  managed,  he 
trusts  they  are  sufficiently  developed  in  the  remarks  already  made,  and 
deems  it  more  proper  to  refer  to  the  present  and  future  numbers,  than  to 
attempt  a  more  extended  statement,  whose  necessary  brevity  on  a  subject 
so  vast,  would  only  render  it  liable  to  misinterpretation.  He  believes  there 
are  groat  and  immutable  principles  in  education,  as  in  every  other  science, 
and  among  these  he  regards  that  already  stated  as  holding  the  first  rank — 
that  knowledge  and  instruction  are  but  means  to  the  great  ends  of  educa- 
tion, tho  formation  of  the  moral  being,  and  his  preparation,  by  the  harmo- 
nious developement  of  all  his  powers,  for  usefulness  and  happiness  in  every 
sta^e  of  his  existence.  At  the  same  time  he  believes  with  a  distinguished 
writer  that,  ^  Utter  ignorance  is  the  most  effectual  fortification  to  a  vicious 
state  of  the  mind,  not  only  defeating  the  ultimate  efficacy  of  the  means  for 
making  men  wiser  and  better,  but  standing  in  preliminary  defiance  to  their 
very  application.'  He  hails  every  effort  made  for  the  promotion  of  know- 
ledge, as  an  inroad  upon  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  and  an  essential  prelimi- 
nary to  the  introduction  of  truth,  and  tho  influence  of  moral  principle  and 
religious  feeling.  But  while  he  adheres  stedfastly  to  such  great  principles, 
he  considers  others  as  still  to  be  settled  by  observation,  experiment,  and 
discussion,  and  he  is  anxious  to  make  tho  Journal  subservient  to  their  ex- 
amination. 

in  regard  to  the  methods  in  which  these  principles  are  to  be  applied,  he 
is  no  optimist ;  nor  does  ho  even  believe  that  his  own  favorite  plans  are  best 
in  all  cases.  He  wishes  to  adopt  as  his  motto  in  education,  that  so  often 
appealed  to  by  theologians  ; — 

In  princiuiis  unitas, 

In  uubiis  libertas, 

In  omnibus,  ct  super  omnia,  caritas. 

In  fundamental  principles,  unity  —  on  doubtful  points,  liberty  —  in  all  things 
and  above  all  things,  charity. 
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Abt.  I. — ^Pbogresi  or  Education  in  GiBiCANt  and  Swit- 

ZKBLAND. 

GERBfANT  and  Switzerland  were  the  first  countries  in 
Europe  in  which  education  assumed  the  form  and  name  of  a 
science  —  where  the  art  of  teaching  and  of  training  children 
formed  the  subject  of  lectures  in  universities  —  and  where  insti- 
tutions were  founded,  devoted  exclusively  to  the  formation  of 
teachers.  The  works  written  in  these  countries  on  the  science 
of  Pedagogy,  asit  is  termed,  are  as  voluminous  and  as  able  as  those 
upoivthe  science  of  Chemistry ;  and  numerous  periodicals  are 
entirely  employed  in  recording  the  progress,  and  describing  the 
improvements  in  education. 

.  Such  countries  are  a  rich  mine  for  the  conductors  of  a  periodi- 
cal like  the  present;  and  as  we  shall  often  refer  to  them,  we  deem 
it  necessary  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  principal  systems  of 
education  which  have  prevailed  there. 

In  reference  to  intellectual  education,  the  persons  who  were 
instrumental  in  producbg  the  reformation  in  schools  in  the  last 
century  in  these  countries,  may  be  divided  into  four  classes — 
^  Humanists,  Philanthropists,  die  Pestalozzian  and  the  Produc- 
tive Schools. 

At  the  restoration  of  learning  m  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries,  the  classics  were  brought  out  from  the  libraries  of  the 
cloisters  in  which  they  had  been  buried.  As  they  presented 
tbe  only  examples  of  exalted  sentiments  and  elevated  style 
which  the  secular  literature  of  the  age  affi>rded,  they  were  re- 
garded as  the  only  means  of  acquiring  enlarged  views  and  a 
uberal  education,  the  study  of  diem  received  the  proud  tide 
of  Humanity  ;  and  die  zealous  and  meritorious  men  who  em- 
ployed this  means  for  the  revival  of  leammg,  were  subsequendy 
termed  Humanists, 

The  rigid  Humanists  mamtained  that  '  the  Greek  and  Latin 
authors  are  the  only  source  of  sound  learning,  whether  in  phi- 
losophy or  rhetoric,  in  poetry  or  history,  in  medicine  or  law, 
and  even  in  tbe  elements  of  religion ;  sdl  has  come  to  us  from 
Greece  and  Rome.'   '  The  leammg  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  lan- 

Sages  is  the  only  foundation  of  a  thorough  education;'  the 
owledge  of  the  grammar  ought  to  precede  all  other  know- 
ledge ;  '  and  philologists  are  the  only  thoroughly  learned  men.' 
The  Humanists  maintained  the  entire  sway  of  the  learned 
world  until  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  when  the  school 
n.  s. — ^voL.  I.  no.  vi.  43 
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of  the  Philanthropists  arose.     Disgusted  with  the  extravagant 
manner  in  wliich  the  ancient  languages  were  extolled,  they 
were  led  to  examine  into  the  foundations  of  their  pretensions. 
While  they  yielded  the  pahn  to  tlie  ancients  in  all  that  relates 
to  matters  of  taste  and  beauty,  they  maintained  that  this  supe- 
riority arose  from  the  fact,  that  the  ancients  derived  their  views 
direcdy  from  the  inspection  of  nature  and  the  observation  of 
man,  mstead  of  occupying  diemselves,  as  we  do,  with  the  mere 
pictures  of  them  drawn  by  otliers ;  —  tliey  pomted  to  the  obvi- 
ous truth  diat  the  world  is  older  and  vastly  more  experienced 
than  it  was  two  thousand  years  ago  —  tliat  in  regard  to  all  that 
relates  to  human  knowledge,  the  present  generation  are  really 
tlie  ancients.     They  contended  that  the  youth  of  the  present 
century  is  wiser  in  regard  to  every  subject  of  science  than  die 
sage  of  Rome  or  Athens;  and  that  the  means  of  improve- 
ment and  enjoyment  wliich  the  experience  of  twenty  centuries 
has  procured  for  us,  place  us  far  beyond  them  in  all  that  relates 
to  the  well-being  of  society  and  tlie  happiness  of  individuals, 
without  even  taking  into  view  the  sublime  and  elevating  system, 
tlie  doctrines  and  the  precepts  presented  to  us  in  the  Scriptures, 
in  comparison  with  which,  notwidistanding  their  many  beauties, 
the  philosophy  of  Greece  and  the  mythology  of  Rome  appear 
only  like   masses  of  folly  and   superstition,   abounding  with 
examples  of  disgusting  licentiousness  and  horrid  cruelty.     But 
they  were  more  occupied  with  tlie  singular  inefficiency  and 
the  striking  defects  of  tliose  who  thus  lived  and  breathed  in  the 
atmosphere  of  antiquity,  in  all  tliat  relates  to  the  practical  and 
useful  purposes  of  life.   They  believed  tliat  much  time  was  lost 
by  the  iiidtscriminate  and  exclusive  use  of  the  classics  as  the  foun- 
dation of  education,  which  ought  to  be  spent  in  acquisition  of  prac- 
tical knowledge ;  and  tiiat  by  this  tedious  and  laborious  task,  with- 
out any  perceptible  advantage  to  the  pupil,  they  were  often  dis- 
gusted with  every  species  of  intellectual  effort.   They  also  pointed 
out  die  moral  comiption  which  arises  from  many  of  the  examples 
and  sentiments  of  die  ancients,  and  especially  disapproved  that 
discipline  of  compulsion  and  violence  by  which  children  have  been 
forced  to  Uiis  ungrateful  employment.     They  urged  the  impor- 
tance of  leading  by  the  attraction  of  knowledge  itself,  rather  than 
by  force.   They  paid  much  attention  to  die  developement  of  the 
bodily  constitution  and  powers,  and  profess  to  aim  at  forming  men 
and  not  mere  scholars. 
But  with  tlie  ordinary  weakness  of  human  nature  in  avoiding 
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one  extreme,  they  ran  into  the  opposite.  They  forgot  the  valu- 
able influence  of  these  studies,  properly  regulated,  upon  the 
faculties  and  habits  of  the  mind.     In  seeking  to  render  their 

Eupils  practical  men,  they  employed  them  in  accumulating  a 
(Tge  mass  of  facts  and  principles  in  nature  and  in  life  in  the 
shortest^  and  easiest^  and  most  agreeable  modes,  converting  that 
labor  which  was  necessary  to  invigorate  tlie  mind,  and  to  pre- 
pare it  to  encounter  the  toils  and  efforts  of  life,  with  cheerful- 
ness and  patience,  into  mere  play,  and  filling  it  with  a  magazine 
of  matenals,  instead  of  preparing  it  by  the  proper  mode  of 
exercise  as  an  instrument  for  emplo3H[ng  them  in  the  best  man- 
ner. They  also  contented  themselves  too  much  with  gene- 
ralities in  religion,  which  were  not  sufficient  either  to  guide  the 
intellect  or  to  warm  the  heart. 

Notwithstanding  their  error,  the  Philanthropists  unquestion- 
ably exerted  much  influence  on  the  improvement  of  educa- 
tioB.  The  extravagant  views  of  the  Humanists  were  con- 
siderably modified ;  and  although  many  still  retain  die  exclusive 
maxims  of  their  predecessors,  many  admit,  as  stated  in  tho 
German  *  Conversations  Lexicon,'  tliat  *  all  should  be  embraced 
in  education  which  c?in  promote  the  formation  of  the  man  and 
prepare  him  for  the  eternal  destiny  of  his  spirit.^  The  Philan- 
thropists also  prepared  the  way  for  their  successors  of  die  School 
of  Pestalozzt.  This  remarJcable  man  adopted  many  of  the 
opinions  of  his  predecessors  of  the  Pliilanthropic  school,  espe- 
cially those  which  related  to  the  developement  of  the  bodily 
Bowers,  and  the  methods  of  discipline,  and  religious  instruction. 
e  perceived,  however,  that  in  assuming  practical  utility,  as  the 
exdusive  test  of  the  value  of  particular  objects  of  instruction, 
they  had  too  much  neglected  the  developement  of  the  mind  itself. 
In  seeking  to  avoid  this  error,  however,  he  did  not  entirely 
escape  the  other  extreme.  He  assumed,  as  a  fundamental  prin- 
ciple, that  a  certain  developement  of  mind  was  necessary  for 
every  rank  and  every  occupation.  The  means  of  this  develope- 
ment he  supposed  himself  to  have  found,  so  far  as  the  intellec- 
tual faculties  were  concerned,  in  the  elements  of  form  and  num- 
bery  which  are  combined  in  the  science  of  Mathematics,  in 
Language,  and  in  JVatural  History.  The  Mathematics  appear 
to  have  assumed  a  preponderance  m  practice,  which  was  unfa- 
vorable to  the  regular  and  harmonious  cultivation  of  other  pow- 
ers. The  senses  and  the  bodily  powers  he  endeavored  to 
develope  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  Philanthropic 
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school,  by  the  careful  examination  of  the  various  objects  of 
nature  and  art,  which  surround  the  pupil,  by  means  of  music 
and  by  gymnastic  exercises,  alternated  or  combined  with  labor. 
Pestalozzi  himself  was  remarkably  the  creature  of  powerful 
impukes,  which  were  usually  of  the  most  mild  and  benevolen 
kind,  and  preserved  a  child-like  character  in  this  respect,  even 
to  old  age.  It  was  probably  this  temperament  which  led  him  to 
estimate  at  a  low  rate  the  importance  of  positive  religious  truth 
in  the  education  of  children,  and  to  maintain  that  the  mere 
habit  of  faith  and  love,  if  cultivated  towards  earthly  parents  and 
benefactors,  would  of  course  be  transferred  to  our  heavenly 
Father,  whenever  his  character  should  be  exhilnted  to  the 
mind  of  the  child.  The  fundamental  error  of  this  view,  was 
established  by  the  unhappy  experience  of  his  own  institution  ; 
and  his  own  example  afibrded  the  most  striking  evidence 
that  the  noblest  impulses,  not  directed  by  established  principles^ 
may  lead  to  imprudence  and  ruin,  and  thus  defeat  their  own 
ends.*  This  principle,  combined  with  the  want  of  tact  in 
reference  to  the  affairs  of  common  life,  materially  impaired  his 
powers  of  usefulness  as  a  practical  instructer  of*^  youth.  The 
rapid  progress  of  his  ideas  rarely  allowed  him  to  execute  his 
own  plans,  and  according  to  his  own  system,  too  much  time 
was  employed  in  the  profound  developement  of  principles  to 
admit  of  much  attention  to  their  practical  application.  JBut,  as 
one  of  his  admirers  observed,  he  seemed  destined  to  educate 
ideas  and  not  children.  He  combated  with  unshrinking  bold- 
ness, and  untiring  perseverance,  through  a  long  life,  both  by  his 
example  and^by  his  numerous  publications,  the  prejudices  and 
abuses  of  the  age,  in  reference  to  education.  He  attacked, 
with  great  vigor  and  no  small  degree  of  success,  that  favorite 
maxim  of  bigotry  and  tyranny,  that  obedience  and  devotion  are 
the  legitimate  offspring  of  ignorance.  He  denounced  that 
degrading  system  which  considers  it  enough  to  enable  man  to 
procure  a  subsistence  for  himself  and  his  o^pring —  and  in  this 
manner  to  merely  place  him  on  a  level  with  the  beast  of  the  forest ; 
and  which  deems  everythmg  lost  whose  value  cannot  be  estimated 

*  As  an  example  of  this,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  on  one  of  thoee  oec«- 
rions,  ^frequently  oeeurrinff,)  on  which  he  was  reduced  to  extremity  ftr 
want  of  the  means  of  supplying  his  large  family,  he  borrowed  $400  from  • 
friend  for  this  purpose.  In  going  home,  he  met  a  peasant  wringing  bis 
hands  in  despair,  for  the  loss  of  his  cow.  Pestalozzi  pat  the  entire  bag  of 
money  into  his  hands,  and  ran  off  to  escape  his  thanks. 
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in  money.  He  urged  upon  the  consciences  of  parents  and 
of  rulers,  with  an  energy  approaching  that  of  the  ancient  pro- 
phets, the  solemn  duties  which  divine  Providence  had  imposed 
upon  them,  m  committing  to  their  charge  the  present  and  future 
destinies  of  their  fellow-beings.  In  this  way  he  produced  an 
impulse,  which  pervaded  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  which, 
by  means  of  his  popular  and  theoretical  works,  reached  the 
cottages  of  the  poor  and  palaces  of  the  great.  His  institution 
at  Yverdun  was  crowded  with  men  of  every  nation,  not  merely 
those  who  were  led  by  the  same  benevolence  which  inspired  him, 
but  by  the  agents  of  kings,  and  noblemen,  and  public  institutions, 
who  came  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  his  principles, 
in  order  to  become  fellow-laborers  in  his  plans  of  benevolence. 

It  is  to  these  companions  of  his  labors,  most  of  whom  resided 
in  Germany  or  Switzerland,  that  we  owe  the  formation  of 
another  school  which  has  been  styled  the  Productive  School; 
and  which  now  predominates  in  Germany  and  Switzerland.  It 
might,  perhaps,  with  equal  propriety,  be  termed  the  Eclectic 
SiMOol;  for  it  aims  at  embod3ring  all  the  valuable  principles  of 
previous  systems  without  adhering  slavishly  to  the  dictates  of 
any  master,  or  the  views  of  any  party.  It  rejects  alike  the 
idolatrous  homage  to  the  classics,  which  was  paid  by  the  Hu- 
manists— the  unreasonable  prejudices  of  the  Philanthropists 
against  classical  and  merely  literary  pursuits — and  the  undue 
predilection  for  the  mere  expansion  of  mind  to  the  neglect  of 
positive  knowledge  and  practical  application,  which  characteri* 
zed  too  many  of  the  Pestalozzian  school. 

The  leading  principle  of  this  system,  is  that  which  its  name 
indicates — that  the  child  should  be  regarded  not  as  a  mere 
recipient  of  the  ideas  of  others,  but  as  an  agent  capable  of  col- 
lecting, and  originating,  and  producing  most  of  the  ideas  which 
are  necessary  for  its  education,  when  presented  with  the  objects 
or  the  facts  from  which  they  may  be  derived.  While  on  the 
one  hand  they  are  careful  not  to  reduce  the  pupil  to  a  mere 
machine,  to  be  moved  by  the  will  of  his  instructer  in  an  assign- 
ed direction,  or  a  mass  of  passive  matter  to  be  formed  by  him 
according  to  his  own  favonte  model,  they  are  equally  careful 
to  avoid  the  extreme  into  which  some  of  the  preceding  school 
have  fallen,  of  leaving  him  to  wander  mdefinitely  m  a  wrong  direc- 
tion in  search  of  truth,  in  order  to  secure  to  him  the  merit  of 
discovery.  They  consider  a  course  of  education  as  divided 
into  two  parts — the  period  of  developement  Bad  the  period  of 
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acquisition.  In  the  first  period,  which  thej  consider  as  par* 
iicularly  devoted  to  developing  the  faculties  and  forming  the 
habits  of  the  mind,  in  order  to  prepare  it  as  an  instrument  for 
future  operations^  they  employ  the  inductive  process  chiefly. 
Time  is  not  here  of  so  much  importance,  as  the  habit  of  inves- 
tigation and  effort,  which  can  only  be  acquired  by  meeting  and 
overcoming  difficulties.  This  period,  which  must  be  made  longer 
or  shorter  according  to  the  character  of  tlie  pupil,  or  the  necessi^ 
that  his  circumstances  in  life  may  impose,  is  succeeded  by  the 
period  of  acquisition^  in  which  the  mind  is  more  especially  co/Zed 
upon  to  exercise  the  pov>ers  which  have  been  previously  developed 
and  cultivated,  in  the  acquisition  of  such  positive  knowledge  as 
may  prepare  the  individual  for  life  and  action.  The  inductive 
process  is  still  employed  as  much  as  possible,  not  only  because 
It  has  become  for  many  cases  the  shortest  and  most  agreeable, 
but  because  it  is  important  to  maintain  the  habits  it  has  produ- 
ced, and  invigorate  the  faculties  it  has  served  to  develope. 

But  still  it  is  far  less  employed  than  previously,  and  the  pup3 
is  never  suffered  to  waste  his  time  in  attempting  to  create  a 
science  for  himself,  and  thus  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  the 
experience  of  sages  and  centuries.  On  the  contrary,  they 
deem  his  mind  capable  of  being  elevated  even  more  rapidly  by 
following  the  processes  of  patient  investigation,  by  which  the 
most  exalted  minds  have  arrived  at  results  that  astonish  and 
delight  him,  and  of  thus  learning  to  imitate  strides,  which 
seem  to  him  like  those  of  a  giant,  and  to  cultivate  those  habits 
of  untiring  attention,  which  the  greatest  philosophers  have  de- 
clared to  be  the  principal  source  of  that  telescopic  glance,  that 
almost  unerring  power  of  discrimination,  which  seems  to  others 
so  nearly  miraculous. 

Such  is  the  Productive  System,  by  which  the  powers  of  the 
pupil  are  called  into  complete  exercise  by  requiring  him  to  at- 
tempt a  task  unaided,  and  then  assisting  him  in  correcting  his 
own  errors  or  returning  from  his  own  wanderings,  before  he  is 
discouraged  by  the  waste  of  time  and  the  fruidessness  of  his 
efforts.  They  distinguish  carefully  between  knowledge  and 
the  means  of  obtaining  it.  To  cultivate  the  senses  and  present 
the  objects  which  they  are  capable  of  examining,  is  to  open  to 
the  child  the  sources  of  knowledge  —  to  place  before  him  a 
book  which  is  ever  open,  and  in  which  he  may  every  moment 
read.  This,  they  maintain,  is  the  first  and  most  obvious  part  of 
education,  according  to  tlie  dictates  of  common  sense.    It  is  one 
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io  which  nothing  but  truth  is  presented  to  him,  and  which,  by 
calling  his  powers  into  constant  exercise,  ensures  tlieir  improve- 
ment, and  jcultivates  a  spirit  of  investigation. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  occupy  him  with  the  alphabetical  signs 
by  which  we  describe  objects  and  their  qualities  before  he  has 
learned  the  things  described,  seems  to  be  reversing  this  order  of 
common  sense.  To  employ  him  almost  exclusively  in  learning 
letters f  the  mere  signi^  of  those  words,  which  are  themselves  only 
signs,  by  which  we  convey  to  others  an  imperfect  idea  of  what 
we  have  seen  and  heard,  leads  him  to  value  the  sign  more  than 
the  thing  signified".  He  acquires  the  habit  of  using  words  and 
phrases  which  he  does  not  understand,  merely  to  gratify  others, 
or  excite  tlieir  admiration.  If  encouraged,  as  he  usually  is,  in 
this  exhibition  of  his  parrot-like  powers,  he  forgets  that  he 
should  never  use  words  to  express  anything  which  he  does  not 
know  to  be  true.  Is  he  not  in  great  danger  of  thus  taking  the 
first  step  to  falsehood  and  deception,  or  even  to  that  odious  feel- 
ing in  regard  to  language,  that  it  is  merely  an  instrument  for  ac- 
complishing our  plans,  or  for  plans  in  others,  or  even  that  refine- 
ment of  a  French  politician,  who  defined  it  to  be  the  great  end 
of  language  to  conceal  our  thoughts.  But  especially  he  b  thus 
led  to  resort  to  others  for  entertainment  and  mstruction  instead 
of  looking  at  the  great  books  of  Nature  and  Providence,  which 
his  Maker  has  placed  before  him  —  to  seek  for  the  elements  of 
his  knowledge  in  the  imperfect  exhibitions  which  words  neces- 
sarily give  —  and  to  depend  entirely  on  the  opinions  and  accounts 
of  others,  instead  of  seeing  and  thinking  for  himself.  It  is  unne- 
cessary to  describe  the  peculiar  importance  of  this  latter  circum- 
stance in  a  government  like  ours,  where  all  have  a  voice  in 
public  measures,  and  ought  to  be  accustomed  to  act  from  un- 
biassed and  personal  examination. 

We  can  best  illustrate  our  meaning  by  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  these  principles. 

In  teaching  mineralogy,  for  example,  instead  of  presenting  a 
mineral  to  the  pupil,  and  telling  him  its  name,  describing  its 
color,  its  texture,  its  hardness,  its  weight,  its  component  parts, 
and  its  uses,  he  is  caUed  upon  in  the  early  stage  oi  education  to 
use  his  own  senses,  and  not  to  rely  indolently  upon  the  account 
of  others,  whose  eyes  are  no  better  than  his  own.  As  soon  as 
he  learns  the  names  of  colors  and  form,  he  must  describe  those 
of  the  mineral  presented.  He  is  called  upon  to  observe  by  trial 
its  weight,  and  to  test  its  hardness,  and  to  compare  it  in  all  these 
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respects  with  other  objects  known  to  him,  or  with  other  mine^ 
rals  presented.  When  he  has  learned  to  discriminate  with 
accuracy  its  peculiar  qualities,  his  curiosity  is  naturally  excited 
to  know  what  it  is  called,  and  it  is  only  after  he  has  made  him- 
self acquainted  with  the  thiTigj  that  his  eflforts  are  rewarded  by 
giving  him  the  name.  The  ultra  Pestalozzian  would  leave  him 
in  the  same  manner  to  ascertain  its  ingredients,  and  discover  its 
uses.  But  in  view  of  the  importance  of  the  practical  application 
of  knowledge,  and  of  tlie  loss  of  time  which  it  would  produce, 
this  is  deemed  entirely  unadvisable.  And  as  soon  the  pupil  is 
sufficiently  advanced,  he  is  taught  what  are  its  composition  and 
uses,  as  facts  discovered  by  others,  which  are  important  for  him 
to  know,  but  which  he  has  not  time  to  verify, 

In  the  same  manner,  in  the  mathematics,  the  pupil  is  first  re- 
quired to  unite  lines  into  angles  and  figures,  to  observe  the  num- 
ber and  side  of  which  these  figures  are  composed,  to  learn  the 
names  by  which  they  are  distinguished,  and  to  apply  these 
definitions  to  the  description  of  objects  around  him,  and  to  ques- 
tions on  practical  subjects.  Thus,  the  question  may  be  proposed 
how  to  ascertain  the  dimensions  of  a  triangular  piece  of'  land  to 
be  given  in  exchange  for  a  square ;  or  in  otlier  words  how  to 
convert  a  square  into  a  triangle  of  equal  dimensions.  He  would 
first  be  directed  to  divide  a  square  by  a  diagonal  line  into  two 
figures,  and  would  be  asked  what  these  figures  were,  and  what 
proportion  they  bore  to  each  other  and  to  the  square.  He 
would  immediately  discover  from  the  equality  of  the  lines  which 
formed  them  that  they  must  coincide,  and  therefore  be  equal ; 
and  that  the  square  was  equal  to  two  such  triangles.  He  would 
then  be  asked  if  it  were  not  possible  that  these  two  triangles 
could  be  united  in  a  single  one.  His  familiarity  with  drawmg 
figures  (previously  acquired)  would  soon  lead  him  to  discover 
that  they  might  easily  be  converted  into  a  single  triangle  of  the 
same  height,  but  with  double  the  base  or  breadth  of  the  square ; 
and  that  the  change  proposed  must  be  made  in  this  manner. 
From  this  he  would  very  easily  be  led  to  infer  the  general 
theorem,  that  a  square  is  equal  to  a  triangle  of  the  same  height 
and  double  the  base ;  and  by  retracing  his  steps,  he  would  be  able 
to  furnish  a  demonstration  of  this  truth  without  the  aid  of 
Euclid. 

These  illustrations  wiM  be  sufficient  to  show  the  general 
character  of  the  Productive  System.  In  future  articles  on  the 
School  of  Fellenberg  and  other  foreign  institutions,  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  present  it  more  in  detail. 
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Art.  II.  —  Biographical  Sketch  or  Fellenberg. 

We  cannot  gratify  our  readers  more,  we  are  persuaded,  than 
by  prefacing  a  series  of  articles  on  the  Institutions  of  Fellenberg, 
with  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  this  celebrated  man.  His  early  his- 
tory is  WMpited  in  the  following  extracts  of  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  editcH*  of  this  work,  which  contains  valuable  hints  on  edu- 
cation itself,  dated  Hofwyl,  24tb  August,  1829. 

Mt  Dear  Sir — In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  now 
present  you  an  account  of  those  incidents,  which  memory  sug- 
gests as  the  most  striking  and  characteristic  of  my  life. 

I  was  bom  in  1771.  I  was,  if  I  mistake  not,  only  four  years 
of  age,  when  playmg  with  a  small  cart,  I  was  forced  by  its  im- 
pulse down  a  steep  declivity,  towards  a  stream  of  sufficient 
deptii  to  drown  me.  At  the  same  time  I  beheld  my  mother 
hastening  to  my  assistance,  and  endeavoring  to  arrest  the  cart. 
I  saw  her  extended  upon  the  gravelly  declivity,  still  persevering, 
although  covered  with  blood,  in  her  maternal  efibrts,  without 
which  I  should  have  lost  my  life.  The  impression  made  by 
this  act  of  devotedness,  has  never  been  effaced  from  my  memory 
or  from  my  heart.  I  believe  it  contributed  powerfully  to  direct 
me  in  that  course  of  life  which  I  have  followed  during  the  last 
forty  years.  It  was  eight  years  after  this  event  that  I  saw  my 
mother  holding  a  gazette,  in  the  embrasure  of  a  window,  in  the 
castle  of  Wildenstein,  in  Argovie,  where  my  father  was  prefect 
of  the  Government  of  Berne.  I  saw  her  weeping  bitterly.  I 
ran  to  entreat  her  to  tell  me  what  occasioned  her  tears.  She  at 
first  answered,  that  she  could  not  tell  me,  because  I  should  not , 
be  able  to  understand  her.  Upon  my  renewed  entreaties,  she 
said,  that  the  Americans  had  lost  a  battle,  and  explained  to  me, 
in  a  manner  suited  to  the  understanding  of  a  child  of  my  age, 
the  struggle  between  the  English  Government  and  the  freemen 
of  North  America.  The  impression  which  this  account,  accom- 
panied by  my  mother's  tears,  produced  upon  me,  is  among  the^ 
number  of  those  which  exerted  a  preponderating  influence  on 
my  youlliful  developement. 

It  was  about  this  time,  that  I  found  myself,  then  twelve  years 
of  age,  with  an  old  aunt  under  a  large  Linden  tree  before  the 
Casde  of  Wildenstein,  attentively  observing,  while  convening 
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with  her,  what  was  passing  in  the  yard.     We  suddenly  saw 
a  man,  clothed  in  a  singular  manner,  with  a  thick  beard  and 
long  black  hair,  ascending  with  rapid  steps  the  avenue  to  the 
castle.      My  aunt,  alarmed  at  this  apparition,  sought  in  her 
pocket  for  sometliing  to  give  him,  to  induce  him  to  withdraw. 
At  the  same  time  I  saw  my  father,  who,  in  the  meanwhile  had 
left  the  castle,  hastening  with  great  eagerness  to  embrace  him. 
My  aunt  was  astonished,  and  I  could  hardly  wait  for  a  conveni- 
ent moment  to  ask  my  father  for  an  explanation  of  what  seemed 
so  enigmatical  in  tlie  apparition  that  had  excited  my  curiosity. 
I  learned,  after  the  departure  of  this  man,  equally  singular 
in  his  conversation  and  appearance,  that,  notwithstanding  his 
then  repulsive  aspect,  he  was  highly  distinguished  for  his  benevo- 
lent temper  and  devotedness  to  the  best  interests  of  humanity. 
It  was  upon  tliis  occasion  tliat  I  heard  for  the  first  time  the 
name  of  Pestalozzi.     I  had  at  Wildenstein  two  tutors,  who  ex- 
erted an  influence  over  me  which  I  shall  always  remember  as 
a  very  instructive  example.     One  of  them,  not  having  discov. 
ered  my  natural  disposiuon,  and  not  knowing  how  to  impart  the 
instruction  which  he  was  to  give,  tormented  and  wearied  me, 
and,  having  driven  me  to  the  last  extremity,  supposed  I  wai 
under  a  diabolical  influence.     This  I  knew  was  not  the  case, 
although  I  felt  that  his  suppositions  would  lead  me  to  open  re- 
bellion against  this  unpleasant  Mentor,  whose  suspicions  would 
have  greatly  injured  me  if  my  parents  had  not  had  the  good 
sense  to  give  his  place  to  the  excellent  Mr  Rengger,  since  then 
minister  of  the  interior  of  tlie  Swiss  Republic.     But  the  happi- 
ness resulting  from  enjoying  his  instructions  was  of  short  dura- 
tion J  tliis,  however,  did  not  prevent  our  becoming  intimately 
acquainted.     Mr  Rengger's  treatise  upon  the  calendar,  which 
appeared  in  1788,  and  his  Report  of  my  school  for  the  poor, 
published  in  1815,  proved  to  what  an  extent  our  views  and 
affections  harmonized  tagether. 

I  went  a  few  years  after,  T^ith  my  mother,  to  visit  the  Castle 
of  Konigsfelden,  where  the  nobility  of  Austria  had  conspired 
agjunst  the  liberty  of  Switzerland,  under  tlie  auspices  of  Queen 
Agnes.  The  historical  recollections  which  this  place  revived, 
occupied  me  attentively.  Here,  too,  I  saw  contiguous  to  the 
Castle  of  Konigsfelden,  a  house  inhabited  by  insane  persons,  who 
had  been  generally  brought  to  this  state  by  their  bad  conduct. 
The  wretched  aspect  they  presented  excited  my  compassion, 
and  my  mother,  seizing  the  favorable  moment,  withdre^^  with  me 
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into  her  chamber,  and  there  made  me  take  the  most  solemn 
vows,  never  to  lose  sight  of  the  unfortunate ;  but  always  to  as- 
sist them  by  all  the  means  in  my  power.  After  I  had  pro- 
nounced these  vows,  my  mother  knelt  down  beside  me  and 
ofTered  a  fervent  prayer,  beseeching  God  to  enable  me  to  fulfil 
with  fidelity,  the  resolution  I  had  formed.  1  afterwards  went 
to  Colmar,  to  tlie  Institution  of  the  celebrated  Pfeffel.  I  re- 
vered him  for  his  goodness ;  but  I  soon  perceived  that  a  blind 
man  never  ought  to  direct  an  enterprise  of  this  kind ;  and  while 
I  observed  many  useful  features  in  tliis  institution,  I  was  struck 
with  many  unsuitable  things,  which  should  be  banished  from 
the  sphere  of  education.  Having  returned  to  Berne,  my  native 
city,  1  was  at  first  almost  wholly  absorbed  witli  die  impressions 
produced  by  an  excellent  discourse,  delivered  by  my  late  father, 
as  president  of  the  Helvetic  Society,  at  its  meeting  in  Olten, 
upon  the  necessity  of  improving  our  national  education.  From 
that  time  I  imbibed  a  decided  taste  for  those  studies  which  re- 
fer to  it ;  but  I  only  found  among  my  young  companions  at 
Berne  a  taste  for  gaming  and  dissipation,  and  when  I  endeav- 
ored to  shelter  myself  from  their  pursuit,  in  the  most  retired  part 
of  the  paternal  mansion,  the  furniture  of  my  chamber  was  heaped 
up  in  confusion,  by  way  of  revenge  for  my  neglect  of  them.* 
About  this  time,  my  late  fatlier,  then  a  Senator  of  tlie  Republic 
of  Berne,  often  said  to  me,  while  going  to  the  town-house,  that 
he  should  defend  more  successfuDy  the  interests  of  his  country, 
in  proportion  as  he  was  fully  persuaded  that  I  should  do  so  m 
my  turn ;  and  when  he  returned  from  the  Senate,  saddened  by 
the  insufficiency  of  his  eflTorts  for  the  public  good,  he  frequend^y 
remarked,  that  his  disinterested  views  on  the  subject  of  his 
country's  welfare  received  but  little  support  from  his  colleagues, 
and  observed  that  we  must  redouble  our  efforts,  if  we  would 
hope,  one  day,  to  realize  our  plans.  The  aspect  of  this  venera- 
ble father  of  liis  country,  so  often  grieved  by  his  isolated  condi- 
tion, persevering  notwithstanding  in  his  painful  duty,  made  an 
impression,  which  was  only  second  to  the  one  produced  upon 
my  heart  by  maternal  affection,  in  determining  the  bent  of  my 
future  life.    I  was  but  sixteen  years  old,  when  1  entreated  my 

*  At  this  period,  In  order  to  improve  his  health,  which  he  had  impaired  by 
study,  he  gave  up  the  delicate  dishes  of  his  fatlier's  table  for  very  simple 
fare,  and  employed  other  means  to  harden  his  constitution.  He  enaeavored 
to  render  himself  independent  of  artificial  wants,  and  devoted  to  benevolent 
purposes,  the  money  wasted  by  hi^  companions  in  luxury  and  amusement. 
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father  to  permit  me  to  leave  my  native  city,  that  I  might  qualify 
myself  to  follow  his  example  in  the  service  of  my  country.  My 
heroic  mother  frequently  spoke  to  me  of  her  grandfather,  the 
Dutch  Admiral  Van  Tromp,  and  narrated  his  exploits,  with  the 
assistance  of  some  trophies  found  among  the  family  relics,  one 
of  which,  a  present  from  the  King  of  Denmark,  represented 
upon  a  box  of  amber  all  the  battles  he  had  won.  1  was  thus 
roused  to  a  strong  degree  of  patriotic  excitement,  and  I  applied 
myself  to  the  study  oi  tlie  Greek  language,  and  antiquities,  with 
a  learned  Hellenist,  who  had  imitated  the  celebrated  Henster- 
huis,  without  acquiring  his  talents.  This  man  was  then  settled 
in  a  country  parish,  in  the  canton  of  Berne,  where  he  had  formed 
a  taste  for  good  living,  and  for  the  pleasures  of  the  chase,  and 
attempted  to  persuade  me  to  accompany  him,  at  the  very  time 
when  I  was  most  desirous  of  studying.  There  I  beheld  all 
that  was  repulsive  in  the  pride  of  learning,  and  in  the  exclusive- 
ness  of  limited  views  of  civil  policy,  and  I  finally  left  him,  and 
retired  to  the  house  of  a  village  pastor,  in  the  canton  of  Argovie. 
Here  I  only  found  less  pretensions  to  erudition,  with  a  slight 
increase  of  philanthropy  and  elevation  of  soul,  in  the  family  in 
which  I  hoped  to  obtain  an  asylum  favorable  to  the  Muses, 
and  the  cultivation  of  those  virtues,  of  which  I  stood  in  great 
need.  I  then  travelled  all  over  Switzerland  in  search  of  diem, 
but  I  nowhere  discovered  the  beau  ideal  which  filled  my  heart, 
and  occupied  all  the  faculties  of  my  soul.  I  pursued  my  stu- 
dies for  some  time  at  the  German  Universities,  especially  ihe 
study  of  law  under  one  of  the  most  distinguished  lawyers.  Pro- 
fessor Hofacker,  of  Tubingen.  This  good  man,  to  whom  1 
communicated  my  observations  upon  his  public  lectures,  advised 
me  not  to  attend  them  ;  but  to  limit  myself  to  his  private  instruc- 
tions. He  lamented  with  me  the  obligation,  which  the  most 
learned  men  of  Grermany  felt  under,  of  adapting  themselves  to 
the  wants  of  those  practitioners  who  frequent  the  universities, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  means  of  earning  a  subsistence, 
without  perplexing  themselves  witli  the  learning,  which  is  only 
obtained  by  a  rational  study  of  the  science.  My  attention  was 
now  drawn  towards  philosophical  and  political  studies.  The 
intensity  with  which  I  applied  myself  to  them  injured  my  health, 
and  led  me  to  wish  ardently  that  an  occasion  would  present 
itself,  in  which  I  might  devote  myself  exclusively  to  some  cause 
closely  united  with  die  best  interests  of  humani^.  I  afterwards 
travelled  again  over  the  different  parts  of  Switzerland,  to  exam- 
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ine  its  state,  to  find  means  of  fulfiUing  my  vows ;  but  I  did  not 
Succeed  in  my  aim.*  My  observations  only  served  to  convince 
me  that  with  women  as  well  as  with  men,  it  was  necessary  to 
begin  with  a  well  conducted  education,  to  produce,  in  progress 
of  time,  that  domestic  happiness,  and  that  influence  upon  the 
public  prosperity,  towards  which  all  my  desire  tended.  The 
dangers  with  which  the  French  revolution  threatened  my  coun- 

S',  induced  me  in  1795  to  visit  France.  I  arrived  in  Paris 
er  tlie  fall  of  Robespierre.  I  often  attended,  while  there,  the 
meetings  of  the  committee  of  public  instniction,  and  was  truly 
edified  by  the  philanthropic  and  indefatigable  activity  of  the 
Abbe  Grcgoire.  I  often  saw  the  Abbe  Sieyes,  and  other  lead- 
ers of  public  affairs.  From  the  intrigues  which  I  observed,  I 
could  foresee  the  events  which  caused  Switzerland  to  yield  in 
1798.  I  returned  to  my  native  country,  with  the  desire  of  m- 
forming  mv  countrymen  of  the  destiny  which  awaited  them, 
and  of  finding  some  means  of  averting  it.  With  this  object,  I 
wrote  several  articles  in  the  gazettes,  and  circulated  several 
pamphlets,  in  which  I  sought  to  convince  my  fiellow-citizens 
that  nothing  remained  for  us  but  to  sacrifice  upon  the  altar  of 
our  country  those  exclusive  privileges  of  the  patrician  order, 
which  had  alienated  the  affection  of  the  Swiss  nation,  and  to  re- 
gain their  confidence  by  showing  a  noble  zeal  for  the  safety  of 
our  country.  I  found  but  few  friends  disposed  to  listen  to  me, 
and  I  even  passed  as  a  revolutionist.  But  in  1798  my  predic- 
tions were  verified,  and  the  French  invaded  Switzerland.' 

The  character  of  this  work  renders  it  proper  that  we  should 
only  state  briefly  the  political  events  which  followed.  At  the 
approach  of  the  French  troops,  sent  to  overthrow  the  govern- 
ment of  Switzerland,  Fellenberg  was  active  in  raising  and  leading 
on  the  levy  en  masse  from  Lucerne  to  resist  them.  But  the  city 
of  Berne  was  taken,  and  the  cause  lost,  before  any  efficient 
force  could  be  organized.  Fellenberg  was  proscribed,  a  price 
set  upon  his  head,  and  he  was  compelled  to  fly  to  Germany.    At 

•  In  these  jouraejrs,  which  formed  one  of  his  principal  occupations  for  ten 
5eara,it  was  Fellenberg*s  leading  object  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the 
state  of  the  people^  in  order  to  learn  how  he  could  be  most  usefdfl  to  them. 
The  writer  has  been  struck  with  observi.i^  how  much  more  familiar  he  was 
with  the  men  than  with  the  mountains  of  his  country.  He  generally  travelled 
on  foot,  with  his  knapsack  on  his  back,  residing  in  the  villages  and  farm- 
houses, and  mingling  in  the  labor  and  occupations,  and  partaking  of  the  rude 
lodging  and  far*  of  the  peuants;  often  extending  hia  journeys  to  surround- 
ing coantries. 
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this  time  he  designed  to  come  to  the  United  States,  and  sent 
some  of  his  funds  hither  as  a  resource,  in  case  of  the  utter  ruin  of 
affairs  at  home.  He  was,  however,  soon  after  recalled  to  Swit- 
zerland, and  sent  on  a  mission  to  Paris  to  remonstrate  against  the 
rapacious  and  oppressive  conduct  of  the  agents  of  the  French 
Republic.  He  was  instrumental  in  procuring  an  order  for  the 
recall  of  one  of  the  most  profligate;  but  the  utter  disregard  of 

Erinciple  and  honesty,  which  pervaded  the  public  men  and  pub- 
c  measures  of  the  day,  disgusted  him  with  the  diplomatic 
career,  and  he  resigned  his  office.  For  a  short  period  after  his 
return  home,  he  occupied  a  public  station ;  but  the  want  of  faith 
and  public  spirit,  which  he  found  in  the  government  in  executmg 
measures  whose  direction  had  been  committed  to  him,  con- 
firmed his  disgust  for  political  life,  and  he  resolved  to  abandon 
it  entirely,  until  a  better  day  should  dawn  upon  his  country. 
His  early  disappointments  in  his  examination  of  society  -—his 
investigation  ot  the  state  of  the  common  people — his  intercourse 
with  public  men,  and  the  convulsions  he  had  witnessed,  had  aD 
conspired  to  impress  upon  his  mind  the  same  conviction,  that  the 
only  resource  for  ameliorating  the  state  of  his  own  and  other 
countries,  and  preventing  a  repetition  of  the  horrors  which  he 
had  witnessed,  was  to  be  found  in  early  edticaiiouy  and  be  re- 
solved henceforth  to  devote  himself  to  this  as  the  object  of  his 
life.  He  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Education 
of  Berne,  but  was  soon  convinced  that  nothing  adequate  could 
be  accomplished  on  this  subject  through  the  medium  of  legislar 
tive  commissions ;  and,  being  possessed  of  an  ample  fortune,  he 
resolved  to  devote  this  to  his  great  object,  and  ^  to  form  on  his 
own  estate,  and  on  an  independent  basis,  a  model  institution,  in 
which  it  should  be  proved  what  education  could  accomplish  fcur 
the  benefit  of  humanity.'  He  married,  about  this  time,  a  Bernese 
lady  of  the  patrician  family  of  Tschamer,  who  has  borne  him 
nine  children,  six  of  whom,  as  well  as  their  mother,  are  devoted 
coadjutors  in  his  plan  of  benevolence.  In  pursuance  of  tliis  great 
design,  *  formed,'  as  he  observed, '  at  Paris,  in  presence  of  those 
usurpers  who  had  seized  upon  his  countiy  like  a  vulture  upon 
its  prey,'  he  purchased  the  estate  called  Hofwyl,  in  the  vidni^ 
of  Berne,  and  his  subsequent  life  forms  an  important  page  in 
the  records  of  humanity. 

We  cannot  omit  the  following  testimony  to  the  value  of  a 
religious  education,  contained  m  the  concluding  paragraph  of 
this  letter,  from  which  we  have  made  extracts.    It  is  die 
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more  remarkable  as  he  preserved  this  unwavering  belief  m 
revelation  at  a  period  when  Europe  was  inundated  with  infi- 
delity. The  sincerity  and  strength  of  his  convictions  mny  be 
inferred  from  the  efforts  he  made  to  convmce  an  unbeliever 
of  his  acquaintance,  as  described  in  the  following  extract. 

'  I  have  passed  over  in  silence,  my  dear  sir,  all  that  you  are 
already  acquainted  with  ;  but  I  cannot  forbear  mentioning,  that 
I  am  also  under  great  obligations  to  my  late  esteemed  parents, 
fisr  the  cultivation  of  my  religious  character.  They  were  both 
very  pious,  and  Christians,  m  the  full  extent  of  the  term,  in 
practice  as  well  as  in  principle  and  sentiment.  In  consequence 
of  their  instructions  m  early  life,  I  have  never  had  any  doubts 
upon  the  subject  of  religion.  The  degree  of  certainty  which 
accompanied  it,  was  so  great,  that  it  appeared  to  me  impossible 
that  an  unbeliever  could  withstand  the  evidence  upon  which  I 
grounded  my  religious  belief,  when  eighteen  years  old.  The 
unbeliever  you  spoke  of,  was  ^rtyeight  vears  of  age.  He 
declared  that  when  his  mother  died,  he  had  seen  the  com- 

Slete  dissolution  of  human  life,  and  his  relations,  distinguished 
}r  their  religious  attainments,  had  renounced  all  hope  of  re- 
storing him  to  a  more  cheerful  and  consoling  belief.  I  was  not, 
however,  discouraged ;  and  remained  six  months  in  his  retreat 
on  the  shores  of  the  lake  of  Zurich,  in  order  to  convince  him 
of  his  error ;  but  I  failed  to  enlighten  him  as  completely  as  he 
failed  to  darken  my  mind.  Many  other  circumstances  contri- 
buted to  throw  light  upon  the  subject  of  religion,  and  confirm 
my  belief.  It  appears  to  me  unnecessary  to  add  an}thmg  to  this 
account,  which  must  be  succinct  to  fulfil  its  aim.' 
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▲T   HOFWTL,  IN   A   SeRIES   OF  LeTTERS  TO  A   FrIEND.* 

letter  I. 

HofWjly  Aogiuti  1889* 

My  Dear  Friend — I  cannot  better  introduce  you  to  thb 
celebrated  place  of  education,  than  by  a  particular  account 
of  the  motives  and  views  which  actuated  its  founder. 

*  T)u8  article  is  repubrished  for  the  lake  of  our  new  eubscribert,  m 
weU  M  to  correct  a  few  errors  connected  with  it.  An  equal  number  of 
additional  pages  prevents  any  loss  to  others. 
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Destined  by  his  patrician  birth  to  take  part  in  the  govenunent 
of  his  native  canton  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century,  yoif 
ah-eady  know  that  Fellenberg's  attention  was  early  excited  bjr 
the  misery  and  vice  which  he  observed  around  him ;  and  be 
resolved  to  devote  himself  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  refor- 
mation of  his  country. 

The  laboring  classes  he  saw  in  a  state  of  ignorance,  which 
rendered  them  habitually  indifferent  to  everytliing  but  their 
animal  necessities  and  enjoyments ;  yet  capable  of  being  excited 
and  misled — equally  fitted  to  become  the  instruments  of  licen- 
tious anarchy,  or  the  slaves  of  despotism.  He  traced  the  ori^ 
of  this  state  of  things  to  the  absence  of  all  rational  means  of 
intellectual  education,  the  exclusive  attention  paid  to  readii^ 
and  writing  as  mechanical  acquisitions,  to  the  universally  indif- 
ferent or  technical  manner  in  which  moral  and  religious  instruc- 
tion was  communicated,  and  the  utter  neglect  of  all  efibrts  to 
cultivate  moral  habits,  and  ta  bring  principles  into  action.  It 
required  but  a  glance  at  the  higher  schools  and  universities,  to 
see  how  little  was  to  be  expected  for  the  superior  classes.  A 
feeble  body — a  perverted  understanding — a  false  and  generally 
corrupted  taste — much  ambition,  widi  some  qualifications  for 
shining  in  the  world, — these  were  the  common  results  of  the 
existing  course  of  education ;  and  rarely  was  it  possible  to  dis- 
cover any  traces  of  a  salutary  or  ennobling  influence  on  the 
character  and  life.  No  hope  could  be  entertained  that  the 
higher  classes,  who  alone  possessed  the  means  and  the  ability, 
would  make  any  effort  to  redeem  those  on  whose  ignorance 
they  considered  their  supremacy  as  reposing.  Both  high  and 
low,  in  the  view  of  Fellenberg,  seemed  destined  to  sink  together. 
At  a  later  period,  the  illusive  promises  of  philosophy  were  pro- 
claimed and  broken ;  and  its  influence  in  Switzerland  went  to 
inundate  it  with  a  flood  of  new  errors  and  vices. 

Fellenberg  was  convinced  that  every  improvement  must  com- 
mence with  the  germ  of  society ;  that  it  was  only  in  acting  on 
the  rising  generation  by  improving  the  means  of  education,  that 
any  hope  could  be  cherished  of  improving  its  condition.  He 
believed  that  the  efforts  made  for  this  purpose  must  be  directed, 
at  the  same  time,  towards  the  two  extremities  of  the  social  body; 
and  that  it  would  be  in  vain  to  reform  those  who  are  destined 
to  labor  and  obey,  without  improving  the  character  of  those  who 
consume  and  govern.  He  believed  that  no  attempt  shoukl  be 
made  to  disturb  the  order  of  the  European  communilyy  hj 
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confounding  classes  of  men  whose  lot  Providence  bad  so  widely 
separated. 

While  he  endeavored  to  elevate  those  whose  talents  rendered 
them  capable  of  it,  tp  stations  in  which  society  could  enjoy  the 
utmost  benefit  from  their  efforts,  he  believed  that  with  the  mass 
of  the  laboring  classes,  the  only  rational  course  was  to  prepare 
them  for  the  situation  in  which  Providence  had  placed  them, 
and  to  render  them  happy  in  it  by  raising  them  to  dieir  pro[>cr 
rank  as  rational  and  moral  beings. 

It  was  also  of  the  first  importance  to  establish  new  relations 
between  the  different  classes  of  society.  The  poor  were  to  be 
led  by  a  rational  and  religious  education,  not  only  to  be  content 
with  their  own  station,  but  to  respect  the  order  which  Provi- 
dence has  assigned  them ;  and  to  see  how  unwortliy  of  the  un- 
derstanding, as  well  as  the  heart  diat  env)*  and  jealousy  is,  which 
tlie  lower  classes  are  so  ready  to  indulge  towards  the  more 
favored.  The  rich  were  to  be  taught  to  estimate  tlie  worth  of 
industry,  to  feel  how  dependent  they  are  upon  the  laboring 
classes,  and  to  observe  and  revere  the  dignity. of  moral  character 
which  is  often  found  among  tljem. 

An  object  of  not  less  importance  in  the  view  of  Fellenberg, 
was  to  correct  that  unchristian  idea  of  the  great  world,  tliat  to 
provide  for  the  present  and  eternal  welfare  of  immortal  beings 
by  education,  is  an  occupation  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  more 
favored  classes.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  first  to  create  an 
interest  in  the  object,  by  showing  how  much  good  may  be  efiect- 
ed,  how  much  happiness  produced,  and  how  much  real  enjoy- 
ment secured  to  him  who  becomes  the  instrument  of  such  im- 
provement. Practical  demonstration  was  to  b*?  given  of  the 
importance  of  this  to  the  higher  classes,  in  providing  them  with 
more  skilful  overseers,  and  more  honest  and  obedient  servants ; 
and  in  giving  to  the  state  more  dutiful  and  useful  subjects. 

To  attain  these  ends,  no  means  were  more  likely  to  be  suc- 
cessful in  the  view  of  Fellenberg,  than  to  establish  an  institution 
for  both  classes,  in  which  they  should  be  so  separated  as  to  pre- 
vent all  confusion,  and  yet  so  connected  that  each  might  observe 
the  other,  and  that  occasion  might  be  given  to  establish  on  a 
christian  basis,  tlie  character  of  each,  as  well  as  tliose  relations 
which  must  afterwards  exist  in  society.  *  To  this  object,'  he 
observed  ten  years  since,  '  I  have  devoted  my  life  and  all  that  I 
possess,  for  twenty  years; — to  this  I  still  devote  them,  and  am 
resolved  to  devote  them  to  mv  last  breath.' 
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He  believed  that  agriculture,  which  in  the  order  of  Provi- 
dence was  the  primitive,  and  must  ever  be  the  principal  occupa- 
tion of  mankind  in  the  social  state,  is  best  adapted  to  develope 
physical  and  intellectual  powers  in  their  pro}^r  bannony.  He 
was  persuaded  that  an  agricultural  establishment  and  the  em- 
ployments necessarily  connected  with  it,  should  form  the  basis 
of  the  contemplated  Institution.  With  diese  views  he  purchased 
Hofwyl,  at  the  close  of  the  last  century — at  Uiat  time  a  private 
country  seat,  but  now  forming  a  little  village,  containing  three 
hundred  inhabitants,  exclusively  on  his  property  and  under  his 
control.  It  comprises,  1.  A  farm,  including  recent  additions  in 
the  neighborhood,  of  about  six  hundred  acres ;  2.  Workshops, 
for  the  fabrication  and  improvement  of  agricuhural  implements, 
and  of  clothing  for  the  inhabitants ;  3.  A  lidiographic  establish- 
ment in  which  music  and  other  thinsrs  useful  to  the  institution 
are  printed  ;  4.  A  Literary  Institution  for  the  education  of  the 
higher  classes ;  5.  A  Practical  Institution  for  tliose  who  are 
destined  to  trade,  or  whose  circumstances  do  not  permit  a  more 
complete  education  ;  and,  6.  An  Agricultural  Institution  for  the 
education  of  tlie  laboring  classes. 

Hofwyl  is  about  six  miles  from  Berne,  the  capital  of  the 
canton  of  the  same  name,  and  die  chief  town  of  German  Swit- 
zerland ;  and  about  a  mile  from  the  great  road  wliich  traverses 
Switzerland  from  S.  W.  to  N.  E.     The  approach  from  Berne 
is  through  a  wood,  which  presents  no  traces  of  cultivation.     In 
issuing  from  it,  you  come  almost  immediately  in  view  of  the 
large  buildings  and  luxuriant  fields  of  the  establishment.     It  is 
situated  on  a  gentle  elevation  in  the  midst  of  an  amphiUieatre  of 
hills.     On  die  north,  the  view  is  bounded  by  the  Jura  Moun- 
tains, and  on  the  soudi  by  the  Bernese  Alps,  whose  tops  are 
covered  widi  perpetual  snow.     It  is  surrounded  by  a  valley 
about  eighty  feet  in  depth,  wliich  separates  it  entirely  from  the 
neighboring  farms  and  villages.     Tlie  valley  contains  two  small 
lakes,  and  the  surrounding  scenery  is  still  larUier  diversified  by 
the  villages  and  hamlets  on  the  opposite  hills.     The  isolation  of 
Hofwyl,  in  the  midst  of  villages  and  at  no  great  distance  from  a 
large  town,  and  the  combination  in  its  neighborhood,  of  some  of 
the  grandest  witli  some  of  die  most  beautiful  objects  of  Swiss 
scenery,  were  circumstances  of  no  small  weight  in  the  view  of 
Fellenberg,  in  reference  to  his  great  object. 

On  entering  Hofwyl  from  Benie,  the  traveller  finds  himself 
in  an  extensive  court  or  play  ground  (A),  (see  the  plan^)  fur- 
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nished  with  instruments  for  gymnastic  exercises,  and  a  hillock  of 
clean  sand,  in  which  the  younger  boys  exercise  tlieir  ingenuity 
in  digging  caves  and  building  castles,  surrounded  on  three 
sides  by  the  building  de\^ted  to  the  Literary  Institutions,  and 
sheltered  on  the  west  by  a  little  wood  (B)  composed  of  a  variety 
of  trees,  which  serve  at  once  as  a  place  for  botanical  observa- 
tions, and  as  a  retreat  during  the  heat  of  summer.  In  pleasant 
weather  the  lessons  are  not  unfrequendy  given  here,  in  arbors 
furnished  with  seats  for  this  purpose. 

The  principal  building  on  tlie  east  of  this  court  (C)  is  inhabit- 
ed by  eighty  pupilS)  under  the  constant  superintendence  of 
Fellenberg,  and  four  of  his  children.  The  basement  story  is 
•occupied  by  the  kitchen  and  store-rooms.  The  first  floor  is 
divided  into  four  sections  by  halls,  which  traverse  the  building 
in  its  length  and  breadth.  One  of  diese  sections  is  occupied  by 
the  superintendents,  another  by  the  dining  hall  and  musk;  room, 
a  third  and  fourth  by  die  chapel,  and  three  large  and  lofty  rooms 
for  study.  The  second  floor  is  devoted  to  the  class  rooms,  the 
library,  and  the  collection  of  casts.  The  diird  and  attic  stories 
contain  the  dormitories  for  the  pupils,  and  chambers  for  the 
superintendents.  The  size,  airiness  and  neatness  of  every  part 
of  the  building  are  very  striking ;  and  a  well  arranged  system  of 
stoves  on  the  Russian  plan,  maintains  a  mild  and  imiform  tem- 

!)erature  during  the  winter,  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  climates 
ar  less  severe,  where  the  methods  of  employing  fuel  are  less 
perfect.  In  this  insUtution  Fellenberg  proposes  to  give  a  com- 
plete educaUon  preparatory  to  professional  studies.  Between 
twenty  and  thirty  instructcrs  are  employed  in  tiiis  establishment, 
most  of  whom  reside  in  another  building,  and  have  no  connex- 
ion with  die  pupils  except  during  the  hours  of  instruction.  Two 
small  buildings  (c  c)  which  shelter  the  court  on  die  north  and 
soudi,  contain  a  large  warm  bath  for  winter,  the  store-room  for 
the  gardening  tools  of  die  pupils,  a  cabinet-maker's  shop,  in 
which  those  who  have  the  disposition  are  taught  this  art,  the 
book-bindery  of  the  institution,  and  several  rooms  which  are 
devoted  to  exercises  in  instrumental  music,  fencing  and  dancing, 
which  would  interfere  with  the  tranquillity  necessary  in  the  prin- 
cipal building. 

Beyond  die  Literary  InsUtudon  is  a  second  court  (A2),  fur- 
nished like  the  first  with  frames  and  poles  for  gymnasdc  exer- 
cises. 

On  the  east  side  of  this  court  are  garden  spots,  and  at  the 
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entrance  of  the  6rst  court,  (DE),  assigned  to  the  pupils  as  a 
means  of  amusement  and  exercise ;  and  at  a  little  distance  on 
the  side  of  tlie  hill,  a  circular  cold  batli  of  hewn  stone,  ninety 
feet  in  diameter  and  ten  feet  deep,  in  which  they  are  taught  to 
swim,  with  a  neat  batliing-house  in  the  Gothic  style. 

On  the  west  side  of  tliis  court  is  the  chateau  or  family  man- 
sion (F),  in  which  Mrs  FeUenberg  resides  with  lier  younger 
children.  It  also  contains  the  bureau  of  the  establishment,  in 
which  strangers  are  received  and  the  business  of  the  Institution 
transacted  by  a  person  devoted  to  tliis  object.  It  likewise  serves 
as  a  depot  for  tlie  litde  ardcles  which  the  pupils  have  occasion  to 
purchase  at  a  distance  from  a  large  town,  In  the  garden  of  the 
chateau  is  the  school  for  peasant  girls  (G),  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  Mrs  FeUenberg  and  one  of  her  daughters. 

In  the  rear  of  the  chateau  are  two  buildings  occupied  by 
twenty  or  thirty  pupils  of  die  Practical  Institution  (H).  These 
are  lodged  and  fed  in  a  more  simple  manner  than  the  pupils  in 
the  Literary  Institution  ;  and  are  permitted  to  avail  themselves 
of  its  lessons,  and  to  partake  of  the  labors  of  the  farm  or  die 
bureau,  according  to  their  necessities  and  destination. 

In  the  rear  of  diese  buildings  is  a  second  cold  bath  of  hewn 
stone,  (I)  only  two  feet  in  depth,  designed  for  the  use  of  the 
younger  pupils.  Adjoining  this  is  a  building  150  feet  long  (K), 
the  lower  part  of  which  forms  a  large  sheltered  arena  for  riding 
and  gymnastic  exercises  in  unpleasant  weather.  The  upper 
stories  are  occupied  by  the  class  rooms,  and  dormitories  of  the 
Agricultural  Insdtudon  ;  in  which  chUdren  of  the  laboring  classes 
are  taught  the  practical  part  of  agriculture,  and  receive  three  or 
four  hours  of  mstrucdon  daily  in  reading,  writing,  aridimetic, 
and  odier  useful  branches.  One  of  die  chambers  in  this  build- 
ing contains  a  small  coUecdon  of  minerals,  and  of  wild  and  cul- 
tivated plants  from  the  neighborhood,  togedaer  widi  two  models 
in  clay,  made  by  the  pupils  themselves,  represendng  in  reUef 
tlie  surface  of  Switzerland. 

A  number  of  the  pupUs  of  this  school  are  prepared  by  theo- 
redcal  instrucdon  and  practical  essays  in  the  inferior  classes, 
under  the  direction  of  the  superintendent,  to  become  teachers- 
No  regular  course  of  agricultural  instruction  is  given  ;  but  seve- 
ral of  those  who  frequent  the  institution  as  boarders,  in  order  to 
make  themselves  acquainted  with  die  system  of  agriculture 
adopted  at  Hofwyl,  attend  a  course  of  lectures,  which  are  given 
by  FeUenberg  himself  to  the  older  pupils  of  aU  the  institutions. 
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On  tlie  north  of  the  biiilding;s  which  we  have  described,  is  an 
extensive  irroe;nlar  range,  rontainiiii;  the  farm  liouse  (L),  in 
which  the  pupils  of  llie  a2;ricultural  school  take  their  meals,  the 
various  workshops,  the  laundry,  dairy,  barns,  and  stables.  (See 
the  plan.)  The  stables  contain  fifty  cows,  and  a  number  of 
oxen,  which  excite  the  admiration  of  strangers  by  their  size,  and 
tlie  neatness  with  whicJi  they  are  kept. 

At  a  little  distance  from  the  principal  group  of  buildings,  on 
the  eastern  descent  of  die  hill,  is  die  house  occupied  by  the 
professors,  in  which  the  parents  of  the  pupils  are  also  lodged 
during  their  visits  to  their  children.  It  contains  a  reading  room 
in  which  some  of  the  principal  political  and  literary  journals  are 
received  for  the  use  of  the  professors.  In  this  building  is  the 
chemical  laboratory,  and  a  collection  of  tlie  most  necessary  phi- 
losophical instruments. 

An  interesting  branch  of  the  Institution  of  Hofwyl,  is  the 
colony  of  Meykirk  at  the  distance  of  C^ve  or  six  miles.  It  con- 
sists of  eight  or  ten  poor  boys,  who  were  placed  under  the 
direction  of  a  teacher  on  a  spot  of  uncultivated  ground,  from 
which  they  were  expected  to  obtain  the  means  oi  subsistence. 
It  is  designed  as  an  experhnent  on  the  practicability  of  provid- 
ing for  the  support  and  education  of  friendless  children,  without 
any  farther  expense  tlian  that  of  the  soil  which  they  cultivate. 
It  resembles,  in  effect,  an  establishment  in  one  of  our  new 
settlements,  except  that  several  hours  are  devoted  daily  to  m- 
tellectual  and  religious  instruction,  and  thus  the  children  ad- 
vance in  cultivation  and  knowledge  as  well  as  in  hardiliood  and 
industry. 

You  will  perhaps  tliink  tliese  local  details  too  minute,  yet  I 
believe  you  will  perceive  in  them  the  key  to  many  of  the  prin- 
ciples adopted  by  Fellenberg,  and  will  be  better  prepared  to 
understand  the  mode  in  which  they  are  applied.  In  a  visit  of 
a  few  hours,  such  as  is  usually  paid  by  the  stranger,  he  can 
learn  IhUe  more  concerning  Hofwyl.  Should  he  pass  tlie  day 
he  will  be  struck  witli  tlic  unceasing  activity,  combined  with  the 
greatest  regularity,  which  reigns  in  every  part  of  tlic  establish- 
ment ;  and  with  the  good  order  and  harmony  prevalent  among 
tlie  pupils,  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  freedom  and  gayety.  He 
cannot  but  admire  the  benevolence  and  perseverance  which 
have  led  a  single  man,  on  the  basis  of  his  own  private  fortune, 
and  in  the  face  of  the  prejudices  of  those  of  his  own  rank,  to 
create  a  set  of  mstitutions  which  furnish  ample  means  for  the 
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thorough  education  of  tlie  higher  classes,  and  at  the  same  time 
provide  for  the  gratuitous  support  and  education  of  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  children.  It  is  only  after  a  long  continued 
residence,  tliat  he  will  be  able  to  appreciate  tliat  unwearied 
devotedness  of  a  large  family,  by  which  all  this  is  accom- 
plished,— a  devotedness  which  not  only  excludes  them  from 
the  pleasures  and  amusements  usually  enjoyed  by  rank  and 
fortune, — but  also  obliges  them  to  live  for  others,  and  to  sacri- 
fice in  a  great  measure  tliose  social  and  domestic  enjoyments, 
which  arc  of  far  greater  value.     I  am,  fcc. 


Art.  JV. — Infant  Education. 

The  scriptural  declaration  is  in  the  mouth  of  every  one  who 
speaks  of  education, — *  train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should 
^,0,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it ;'  and  yet  we 
hear  constant  complaints,  and  see  mournful  examples  of  apparent 
failure  in  its  application.  Is  it  not  for  want  of  examining  with 
sufficient  care  the  full  import  of  its  terms,  tliat  tliese  disappoint- 
ments are  experienced  ? 

Training  is  a  term  primarily  applied  to  plants  and  vines  whose 
branches  are  bent  or  spread  so  as  to  open  them  to  the  sim  or 
shelter  tliem  from  tlie  wind,  or  display  their  beauties,  or  give 
them  die  best  direction,  and  thus  to  prepare  them  to  bring  forth 
the  best  fruit,  or  enable  them  to  sustain  its  weight. 

This  word  is  also  employed  to  designate  the  methods  which 
are  used  to  accustom  an  animal  to  perform,  with  readiness  and 
ease,  those  labors  to  which  he  is  destined.  He  is  first  employed 
for  a  very  short  period  in  such  as  are  lighter  and  more  simple, 
and  gradually  for  a  longer  time  in  those  which  are  more  laborious 
and  difficult.  But  every  exercise  is  proportioned  to  the  strength, 
the  temper  and  the  experience  of  the  particular  animal.  He  is 
never  burdened  with  a  load  which  would  strain  or  discourage 
him.  He  is  gendy  and  cautiously  put  into  the  harness  tliat  he 
may  not  be  alarmed,  and  at  first  slowly  and  kindly  led  along 
that  he  may  not  be  made  to  dislike  his  task.  He  is  not  expec- 
ted to  perform  a  difficult  movement  at  once,  nor  is  he  ever  driven 
by  force  until  frequent  drawing  has  proved  ineflfectual. 

The  soldier  is  trained  by  cmploymg  and  treating  him  in  the 
manner  adapted  to  give  him  vigor  and  hardihood,  as  well  as  the 
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habits  of  rapid  and  easy  movement rwliich  are  requiredln'his 
future  efforts  and  contests.  Ilis  eye,  his  foot,  his  hand,  are  all 
trained  by  repeated  exercises  to  act  instantaneously  and  easily, 
in  accordance  with  the  determinations  of  his  own  mind  or  the 
orders  of  his  commander.  He  thus  learns  to  accomplish  objects 
with  surprising;  rapidity  and  ease,  which  arc  impracticable  to  an 
untrained  citizen,  and  to  endure  hardships  and! labors  which 
would  destroy  a  raw  recruit. 

The  persons  \vho  were  destined  to  nm  or  wTCstle  for  the 
prizes  in  the  Olympic  games,  or  tliose  who  in  modem  times 
prepare  themselves  for  any  trial  of  strength  or  speed,  have  al- 
ways been  trained  for  their  work,  not  merely  by  daily  practice, 
but  by  tlic  most  careful  management  of  their  bodies.  Their 
hours  of  activity  and  repose,  their  food  and  drink,  and  all  their 
occupations  and  habits  are  regulated  with  great  care,  so  as  to  fit 
them  in  the  best  manner  for  the  laborious  efforts  on  which  de- 
pended their  victory  or  defeat,  their  honor  or  disgrace. 

Training,  then,  when  referred  to  a  child,  may  be  considered 
as  involving  all  those  influences  and  exercises  by  which  he  is  to 
be  prepared  for  his  future  duties  and  destiny  in  this  life  and 
another  ;  and  if  these  do  not  conspire  to  lead  him  in  tlie  way 
in  which  he  should  go,  it  is  to  tliis  defect  that  our  failures  are  to 
be  attributed. 

But  a  terra  of  equal  importance  to  a  full  understanding  of 
this  maxim  is  often  left  entirely  out  of  view —  what  is  meant  by 
*  a  child.'  Will  tlic  maxim  remain  true  if  we  wait  till  the  age 
of  twelve,  often,  of  six,  or  even  of  four  years,  before  we  begin 
the 'training'  prescribed?  It  is  too  little  considered,  we  fear, 
when  the  infant  begins  to  be  a  proper  subject  of  training,  and  at 
what  age  he  may  become  in  one  respect  or  anotlier,  insensible 
to  its  influence.  Here,  it  seems  to  us,  is  the  source  of  a  large 
proportion  of  those  failures,  which  lead  some  to  speak  of  this  as 
a  maxim  of  doubtful  correctness. 

Trite  and  simple  as  the  poetical  paraphrase  of  this  passage  is, 
we  wish  we  could  see  it  more  impressed  on  tlie  heart  of  every 

mother, 

*  Just  as  the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree  *$  inclmed.' 

If  a  plant  is  to  be  made  to  assume  a  given  shape  or  direction, 
we  find  it  necessary  to  commence  witli  the  scion  or  the  earliest 
twigs,  and  to  lead  every  tendril  as  it  shoots  forth  into  the  course 
desired.  Should  we  leave  it  until  it  becomes  stiffened  in  a  par- 
ticular direction,  tlie  force  necessary  to  change  it  will  usually 
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diminish  its  vigor,  and  obstruct  its  growth.  It  will  still  tend  to 
its  former  course  ;  it  will  spring  back  the  moment  the  bands 
which  confine  it  are  loosened  or  removed,  and  we  can  seldom 
destroy  this  tendency  without  a  degree  of  violence  which  will 
produce  deformity  or  impair  the  very  principle  of  life.  The 
obvious  application  of  both  these  maxims  is,  that  the  human  be- 
ing must  be  taken  while  his  character  is  in  the  most  pliant  state, 
if  we  mean  to  give  it  a  high  and  holy  direction.  We  must 
watch  with  the  utmost  vigilance  over  the  first  imjiressions  which 
form  tlie  basis  of  its  future  character.  We  must  take  care  that 
his  first  conceptions  of  things  and  words  be  true  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, that  he  may  not  be  accustomed  to  error  in  receiving,  or 
falsehood  in  communicating  ideas.  We  must  strive  to  make  the 
first  impressions  concerning  manners,  and  conduct^  and  principles 
of  action,  derived  from  llie  examples  he  witnesses  and  tlie  con- 
versation which  he  hears,  as  pure  as  possible. 

We  must  seek  to  restrain  his  propensities  before  they  are 
ripened  into  habits,  and  teach  him  how  to  govern  himself,  before 
he  becomes  die  slave  of  impulses. 

Now  what  period  can  be  assigned  for  the  conmencement  of  a 
task  so  important  and  so  difiicult,  unless  it  be  that  when  llie 
child  begins  to  exhibit  his  feelings  and  to  be  influenced  by 
others — the  first  moments  of  perception  and  action? 

Defer  your  eflbrls  one  day,  and  the  shooting  idea  has  assumed 
Its  form,  the  tenchil  feeling  has  taken  its  dii'ection,  and  an  in- 
creased if  not  painful  effort  will  be  necessary  to  alter  it.  It  is 
only  in  commencing  our  *  training,'  when  the  mind  receives  its 
first  impressions,  ajid  the  feelings  first  begin  to  strengthen  them- 
selves by  exercise,  that  either  reason  or  scri])ture  authorizes  us 
to  expect  that  we  can  give  that  form  to  the  character  which  we 
desire.  How  else  can  we  hope  to  counteract  that  crowd  of 
temptations  from  widiin  and  around,  which  beset  the  object  of 
our  solicitude  ?  If  a  kind  Providence  should  direct  to  a  more 
happy  result,  imperfections  or  even  deformities  of  character  will 
usually  remain  the  lasting  and  mortifying  monuments  of  this 
early  negligence. 

But  let  it  be  understood  we  speak  of '  training,^  not  of  forcing 
the  child.  We  would  remonstrate  against  that  course  of  edu- 
cation which  considers  hiin  as  a  mere  vessel  to  be  filled  with 
ideas  and  principles,  or  a  mass  of  matter  to  be  cast  in  tlie  mould 
and  stamped  widi  the  image  and  superscription  of  a  self-ap]>oin- 
tcd  manufacturer  of  men.  He  should  be  treated,  on  the  contrary. 
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as  a  plaDt  of  wonderful  delicacy  in  its  texture,  whose  organiza- 
tion and  character  are  fully  understood  only  by  its  Creator,  and 
can  be  changed  by  no  power  but  his,  but  with  which  our  concern 
is  to  observe  its  habits  and  tendencies,  to  place  it  in  its  proper 
fioil,  to  give  it  its  appropriate  nutriment,  to  guard  it  against  the 
dangers  which  we  can  avert,  and  while  we  plant  and  water,  to 
look  to  him  who  giveth  the  increase,  to  supply  and  maintain 
that  mysterious  principle  of  life  which  comes  from  him  alone. 
We  should  beware  that  we  do  not  attempt  to  bring  it  forward 
prematurely.  All  the  efforts  of  misjudging  teachers  and  parents 
who  wish  to  see  their  ciiildren  early  prodi^es,  only  sacrifice  the 
fruit  in  order  to  produce  an  earlier  expansion  of  the  flower,  and 
resemble  the  hot-bed  in  tlieir  influence  in  '  forcing'  a  plant  to 
maturity,  whose  feebleness  or  early  decay  must  be  proportioned 
to  the  unnatural  rapidity  of  its  growth,  and  the  consequent  want 
of  symmetry  in  its  parts. 

But  let  us  not  be  understood  to  say  that  the  training  of  the 
child  does  not  in  fact  begin  until  the  parent  decides  that  it  shall 
begin.  It  commences,  whether  we  mean  it  or  not,  as  soon  as  he 
opens  his  eyes  upon  the  light,  and  it  goes  on  to  the  end  of  life 
whatever  course  we  pursue.  Every  sense  is  an  avenue  for 
ideas  which  will  leave  their  traces  behind  them ;  every  object, 
every  action,  every  word,  and  look,  and  tone,  and  gesture,  has 
its  influence  in  one  way  or  another  even  on  mature  minds.  We 
cannot  be  neutral  in  this  world  ;  the  sympathy  of  man  with  man 
involves  a  perpetual  action  and  re-acdon. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  often  inherit  to  a  greater  or 
less  degree  the  permanent  characteristics  of  our  parents,  but  that 
our  resemblance  to  them  is  not  merely  the  consequence  of  birdi, 
we  may  easily  satisfy  ourselves  by  observing  tlie  modification  of 
character  which  takes  place  when  we  are  removed  from  tlie 
paternal  roof,  or  the  difierence  in  children  of  the  same  family  if 
any  of  them  are  educated  by  strangers.   We  shall  see  farther  evi- 
dence of  the  extent  of  diis  influence,  if  we  notice  the  resemblance 
which  aiises  and  increases  between  diose,  who  become  associated 
later  in  life,  in  frienilsliip,  or  in  matrimony ;  and  especially  if 
we  observe  how  readily  we  catch  the  manners,  the  expressions, 
the  feelings,  of  those  with  whom  we  constantly  associate,  on  par- 
ticular points,  even  when  tliey  were  at  first  disagreeable  to  us. 
No  one  who  has  watched  his  own  moral  progress  can  fail  to 
perceive  that  it  is  as  important  to  his  moral  well-being  to  select 
vith  care  the  society  with  wliich  he  connects  himself,  as  it  is  for 
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his  bodily  health  to  choose  a  residence  where  the  air  and  climate 
arc  favorable.  And  these  influences  cannot  be  counteracted  by 
mere  instruction  or  discipline.  What  reliance  could  we  place 
on  the  best  food,  or  the  most  wholesome  drinks,  or  the  coun- 
sels and  remedies  of  the  most  skilful  physician,  to '  secure  us 
from  disease,  if  we  should  breathe  perpetually  an  atmosphere 
of  contagion,  or  if  we  clothe  ourselves  in  garments  filled  with 
pestilence  ?  The  contest  is  unequal.  Disease  is  inhaled  with 
every  breath,  and  imbibed  by  every  pore  of  the  skin,  while  the 
food  or  the  remedy  is  necessarily  employed  only  at  intervals. 

Not  less  unequal  is  the  contest  between  the  constantly  recur- 
ring influence  of  the  objects  and  examples  that  surround  the 
child,  and  the  occasional  effect  of -precepts  and  instructions.  It 
is  the  impression  most  frequently  repeated,  which  leaves  its 
stamp  upon  the  mind  —  a  piinciple  exhibited  in  the  remark  of 
Burke  concerning  the  influence  of  newspapers  :  *  They  who 
gain  the  public  ear  from  day  to  day,  must  in  the  end  become 
Sie  masters  of  public  opinion.' 

It  is  on  this  ground  wc  are  to  answer  the  complaints  of  those 
parents  who  wonder  that  the  most  faithful  instructions^  have 
rendered  their  children  no  better  than  those  of  others.  What 
were  the  examples  around  them  ?  What  was  the  atmosphere 
in  which  they  lived  and  breathed  while  you  were  giving  this 
moral  food  and  administering  these  moral  remedies?  The 
morning  prayer  and  the  attending  exhortations  to  piety,  were 
perhaps  followed  by  a  day  in  which  it  was  evident  that  the  things 
of  this  world  were  the  objects  of  the  most  ardent  desire.  The 
sermon  on  the  mount  may  have  been  succeeded  by  family 
bickerings  or  quarrels  with  a  neighbor  —  the  aposde's  account 
of  charity,  by  unkind  insinuations  or  severe  remarks  concerning 
others,  and  a  discourse  on  humility,  by  anxious  consultations 
how  the  objects  of  parental  affection  could  be  rendered  most 
distinguished  by  their  dress  or  their  accomplishments.  If  this 
were  so,  would  not  the  contrast  be  calculated  either  to  confound 
entirely  the  views  of  any  observer  of  the  child,  or  to  lead 
him  to  consider  religion  as  a  mere  theory,  on  which  no  great 
value  was  placed.  All  these  remarks  apply  with  tenfold  force 
to  the  susceptible  mind  of  an  infant.  Like  the  calm  surface 
of  a  lake  it  not  only  reflectseverjMmage  presented,  but  it  feels  and 
repeats  every  impression  of  the  little  pebble  or  the  insect  stirring 
on  its  surface,  in  constantly  enlarging  circles;  and  if  they  disappear 
more  rapidly,  it  is  only  because  a  new  impression  sooner 
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to  efface  it.  It  you  doubt  it,  make  the  experiment.  Appear 
gay  or  gloomy  ;  speak  in  a  kind,  or  a  harsh,  or  a  jesting  tone  to 
a  child,  and  see  how  soon  and  how  faithfully  he  will  repeat 
your  emotions  like  a  living  mirror,  or  exhibit  a  corresponding  feel- 
ing. Nay,  we  have  more  than  once  been  led  to  detect  our  own 
state  of  feeling  from  seeing  it  tlius  reflected  back  upon  us  ;  and 
we  can  fully  sympathise  with  the  remark  of  an  instructer,  who 
said  he  often  wished  to  hide  himself  where  no  human  being 
could  ever  see  him,  that  tlie  contagion  of  evil  might  not  be 
spread  from  his  heart  through  the  medium  of  his  countenance. 
So  important  did  Babington  deem  tliis,  tliat  in  his  essay  on 
christian  education,  he  urges  that  the  parent  should  select  a 
nurse  with  a  kind  and  cheerful  countenance,  as  well  as  a  good 
character.  This  influence  is  more  important  to  the  infant,  be- 
cause he  has  none  of  tliose  means  of  ascertaining  the  character 
of  the  individual  by  conversation,  or  by  comparing  the  whole 
course  of  his  actions  which  we  possess.  He  cannot  but  suppose 
the  emotion  to  exist  which  the  countenance  indicates,  and  the 
frequent  involuntary  assumption  even  of  tlie  same  external 
state  which  inevitably  results,  cannot  fail  to  have  its  influence  in 
producing  the  same  feeling. 

Let  us  not  be  deceived  then.  The  parent  actually  begins  to 
train  her  child  from  the  moment  that  he  sees  die  light.  Her 
countenance  acts  upon  his  feelings,  and  by  its  daily  and  hourly 
influence,  forms  him  to  a  character  of  gloom  or  cheerfulness,  of 
harshness  or  kindness.  Her  tones  of  voice  thrill  through  his 
soul,  and  awaken  perpetually  returning  emotions  of  anger,  or 
fear,  or  hope,  or  joy,  or  love.  •  The  mother's  smile,'  says  Pes- 
talozzi,  ^  should  give  the  child  her  first  glimpse  of  heaven,  and 
the  tenderness  of  maternal  affection  should  furnish  the  first  con- 
ception of  the  love  of  our  heavenly  fatlier.'  Every  action,  the 
very  manner  in  which  the  common  offices  of  maternal  care  are 
performed,  will  tend  to  form  a  standard  of  character  in  his  open- 
ing mind,  and  associate  its  good  or  evil  with  the  earliest  and 
tenderest  recollections  of  the  being  whom  he  loves  most.  If 
those  around  him  are  careless  of  his  sufferings,  or  impatient  in 
supplying  his  wants,  subsequent  lessons  of  patience  and  kindness 
will  lose  half  their  effect.  Who  has  not  traced  the  patient  spirit 
of  labor,  or  the  careless  hurry,  or  the  firetful  impatience  of  a 
parent  in  the  character  of  the  child. 

Particular  actions  will  sometimes  leave  their  iippression  not 
only  on  the  character,  but  on  the  memory  for  life.     We  cannot 
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refrain  from  quoting  one  example  to  illustrate  this  subject.  *  A 
mother  saw  her  son  playing  with  a  cart  on  the  edge  of  a  declivi- 
ty, and  before  she  could  prevent  it,  he  was  forced  do^vn  the 
hill  by  its  weightt.  At  tlie  bottom  was  a  stream  in  which  he 
would  probably  have  been  drowned.  She  sprang  to  save  him, 
but  could  only  seize  the  wheel,  was  thrown  upon  her  face,  and 
dragged  over  the  gravel  nearly  to  the  foot  of  the  hill  before  she 
could  stop  the  cart — and  then,  covered  with  blood  and  bruises, 
snatched  her  son  from  destruction  on  tlie  borders  of  the  stream. 
That  son  was  Fellenberg,  the  distinguished  Swiss,  who  has  de- 
voted himself,  property,  and  family,  for  tliirty  years,  to  the  im- 
provement of  education,  and  now  educates  and  supports  one 
hundred  indigent  children  by  his  own  means  adcTed  to  their  la- 
bor ;  and  in  a  letter  in  which  he  communicates  the  fact  to  the 
writer  of  this  article,  he  observes, '  the  picture  of  this  act  of  de- 
votedness  was  never  effaced  from  my  memory  or  my  heart,  and 
T  consider  it  as  having  contributed  powerfully  to  determine  my 
course  of  life.' 

The  manner  of  directing  tlie  child  in  the  common  actions  and 
concerns  of  life,  will  have  an  influence  even  more  direct  upon 
his  future  character.  We  may  pamper  his  appetite  until  we 
make  him  value  the  pleasures  of  the  senses  more  than  all  others. 
We  may  measure  his  need  of  food  rather  by  some  arbitrary 
rule,  than  by  his  constitution  and  appetite,  and  thus  lead  him  to 
habitual  excess  upon  principle^  which  we  have  known  to  produce 
and  perpetuate  disease  in  later  life.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  many  have  been  plunged  into  the  gulf  of  intemperance  by 
the  habit  so  prevalent,  of  giving  ^iordials  even  to  the  mfant  in 
the  arms  of  its  mother,  to  palliate  a  momentary  inconvenience, 
or  with  the  false  idea  of  their  giving  him  strength  ;  or  what  we 
cannot  but  deem  still  worse,  by  administering  an  opiate  merely 
to  relieve  the  mother  from  the  care  of  her  infant,  and  thus  not 
only  endangering  his  constitution,  but  producing  the  habit  of 
using  these  insinuating  poisons. 

The  manner  in  which  he  is  clothed,  and  the  kind  of  attention 
which  is  paid  to  his  external  appearance,  will  usually  decide 
whether  he  shaU  be  vain  or  humble,  economical  or  exuravagant, 
in  this  respect,  and  perhaps  give  a  turn  to  his  whole  life.  How 
many  young  persons  have  been  led  by  the  passion  for  dress, 
which  was  cherished,  if  not  inspired,  by  theearlv  pride  of  a  parent 
in  seeing  a  favorite  child  adinired,  and  to  disnonesty  or  vice  as 
a  means  of  procuring  it.     As  soon  as  the  day  can  be  divided  into 
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Eeriods,  in  reference  to  rest  and  occupation  and  the  supply  of 
is  wants,  the  character  of  his  future  life  may  be  seriously  af- 
fected by  the  regularity  or  irregularity  with  which  the  little 
affairs  of  his  life  are  conducted.  It  is  scarcely  credible  that 
the  child  of  a  family  where  order  is  neglected,  and  eveiything 
which  concerns  him  is  conducted  with  irregularity  and  con- 
fusion, should  ever  acquire  those  habits  of  system  and  order  so 
necessary  to  success  and  usefulness  in  life. 

The  manner  in  which  he  is  taught  to  use  his  little  playthings 
or  those  of  others,  wiU  do  much  to  fix  his  ideas  and  feelings, 
and  the  subject  of  property,  and  to  determine  whether  selfish- 
ness or  benevolence  shall  prevail  in  his  habits.  The  methods 
in  which  he  is  brought  to  yield  obedience  to  the  commands  of 
his  parents  will  do  much  to  decide  whether  he  will  be  governed 
only  by  fear  or  hope,  and  obey  only  under  the  influence  of  force; 
or  whether  he  shall  learn  to  feel  himself  accountable  to  con- 
science and  to  God,  and  to  govern  his  own  appetite  in  accord- 
ance with  their  dictates.  The  manner  in  which  religious  in- 
struction and  devotional  exercises  are  conducted,  is  especially 
important.  They  may  be,  they  have  been  so  conducted  within 
our  knowledge,  by  pious  parents,  as  to  produce  an  unutterable 
weariness  and  disgust  with  the  very  name  of  religion.  They 
may  be,  they  have  been  so  managed,  as  to  render  them  interest- 
ing to  every  chUd — to  attract,  in  some  degree,  at  least,  the 
wandering  heart,  and  to  leave  impressions  of  reverence  and  at- 
tachment, which  even  a  long  course  of  vice  would  not  efl[ace, 
and  which  sometimes  become  the  means  of  reformation  after 
all  hope  has  been  abandoned.  There  is  abundant  reason  then, 
for  the  maxim,  that  we  should  watch  over  our  conduct  more 
carefully  in  the  presence  of  a  child,  than  of  any  other  human 
being.  Others  we  may  offend —  and  doubtless  shall ;  but  on  the 
child,  we  are  exerting  an  influence  which  may  affect  his  whole 
fiky  and  whose  results  may  be  felt  throughout  eternity. 
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Art.  V. — Review  of  the  Report  of  the  Manual  Labob 

Academy  of  Pennsylvania. 

Prepared  for  the  Aonali  of  EdncAtion. 

First  JlnnucU  Report  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Manual  Labor 
Academy  of  Pennsylvania,    pp.  15.  8vo.    Philadelphia,  1829. 

In  every  age  of  the  world  individuals  have  been  found  who 
have  united  bodily  labor  with  mental  exertion,  and  thus  in  a 
measure  prevented  the  long  train  of  evils  which  too  often  attend 
the  student,  and  bring  him  down  prematurely  to  the  grave.  But 
these  instances  have  been  rare,  compared  with  the  number  of 
sufferers.  It  is  tme  that  several  nations,  especially  the  Spartans, 
the  Romans  and  the  Persians,  paid  much  attention  to  this  sub- 
ject ;  but,  like  oases  in  the  midst  of  some  vast  desert,  these  plans 
seem  hardly  to  have  arrested  the  attention  of  mankind.  The 
studious  man  has,  in  general,  been  left  to  sedentary  habits,  till 
his  physical  frame,  ruined,  becomes  the  seat  of  numerous  and 
distressing  maladies  to  which  the  laboring  portion  of  the  commu- 
nity are  almost  strangers.  No  wonder  prejudices  have  arisea 
against  an  education  which  is  in  any  degree  liberal.  No  won- 
der there  has  been,  and  still  continues  to  be,  opposition  among 
the  mass  of  mankind,  to  tlie  efforts  of  enlightened  and  benevo- 
lent individuals  to  improve  the  minds  and  hearts  of  all  classes, 
by  moral  and  intellectual  instruction. 

To  Salzman,  Pestalozzi,  Fellenberg,  and  their  cotemporaries, 
seems  to  have  been  reserved  the  glory  of  proving  to  the  world, 
by  a  persevering  but  successful  scries  of  experiments,  that  there 
is  no  necessity  of  sacrificing  the  body  for  tlie  sake  of  the  mind 
and  heart ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  mental  and  moral  improve- 
ment can  be  far  more  successfully  prosecuted  by  devoting  a 
portion  of  time  daily  to  agriculture,  horticulture,  or  other  manual 
labor  —  to  such  exercises,  in  a  word,  as  shall  preserve  the  health 
of  the  body  unimpaired — than  by  spending  the  whole  day  in  in- 
tellectual and  moral,  to  the  neglect  of  physical  exercise.  A 
sound  mind  can  only  be  had  in  a  sound  body.  We  are  aware 
that  there  are  those  even  at  the  present  day  who  think  other- 
wise, and  gravely  tell  us  that  there  is  no  necessary  connexion 
between  physical  and  mental  vigor.  For  proof  of  the  position, 
they  refer  us  to  multitudes  of  individuals  of  the  present,  as  well 
as  of  the  former  generations,  whose  intellectual  and  moral  great- 
ness canhot  be  questioned,  who  yet  possessed  very  little  muscu- 
lar vigor.    Indeed,  muscular  and  mental  vigor  have  by  aomt 
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been  deemed  yicompadble.  But  no  one  lias  yet  proved  that 
those  individuals,  who  have  enfeebled  their  bodies  by  such  per- 
severing mental  exertions  as  involved  a  sedentary  habit,  might 
not,  in  the  midst  of  their  intellectual  greatness,  have  been  much 
greater  had  they  preserved  uninterrupted  health  by  proper 
physical  exercise. 

These  remarks  have  been  elicited  by  the  perusal  of  the  First 
Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees  of  a  Manual  Labor  Academy, 
located  at  Germantown,  near  Philadelphia.  The  institution  was 
opened  May  l^l,  1829,  with  only  four  scholars,  but  the  number 
has  since  increased  to  twentyfive.  Of  this  number,  fourteen  are 
from  Pennsylvania,  seven  from  New  York,  and  one  from  each 
of  the  States  of  Maine,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  and  Alabama. 
It  is  under  the  superintendence  of  two  gentlemen,  a  principal, 
and  a  professor  of  madiematics,  who,  with  their  families,  reside 
at  the  institution,  and  have  the  constant  care  of  the  pupils  as  of 
one  great  family.  But  we  will  suffer  the  Report  to  speak  for 
itself. 

*  The  premises  consist  of  forty  two  and  a  half  acres  of  good 
land,  several  out-houses,  and  a  commodious  dwelling  on  the 
main  street,  the  residence  of  the  late  Dr  Blair.  The  farm  is  io 
the  rear  of  the  dwelling,  opening  on  a  lane  which  communicates 
with  the  main  road ;  there  is  on  it,  stabling,  a  coach-house, 
granary,  cart-shed,  and  farm-yard,  and  a  culinary  garden  of  one 
third  of  an  acre. 

*  The  youth  have  respectable  talents,  habitual  industry,  and 
are  pleased  with  the  mode  of  education.  The  health  of  this 
interesting  family  has  been  uninterrupted,  except  in  a  few  cases, 
diseased  when  admitted.  Every  invalid  remaining  there  has 
been  rest'>red  to  health.  They  board  with  the  Principal,  their 
diet  plain,  and  in  as  great  variety  as  is  consistent  with  economy 
and  health,  and  as  much  as  possible  the  products  of  the  pupil's 
labors  on  the  farm.  Piety,  learning,  and  honest  industry,  are 
here  united.     Surely  such  an  enterprise  cannot  fail.' 

*  The  usual  branches  of  study  in  classical  schools  are  pursued 
with  the  addition  of  the  study  of  the  bible.  The  hours  of  re- 
creation are  not  hours  of  waste,  and  idleness,  and  immorality. 
They  are  employed  in  useful  bodily  labor ;  such  as  will  exercise 
their  skill,  make  them  dexterous,  establish  their  health  and 
strength,  enable  each  one  to  defray  his  own  expenses,  and  fit 
him  for  the  vicissitudes  of  life ;  particularly  so,  if  they  be  des- 
tined for  our  new  settlements  as  christian  missionaries.' 

'  Thus  far  they  have  been  employed  in  carpenter  work,  gard- 
ening, ind  farming.     Four  of  the  students  are  good  workmen  in 
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wood;  profitable  in  their  own  labor,  and  also  as  instructers  td 
those  who  are  less  experienced.  Six  or  seven  thus  employed 
have  already  made  the  various  repairs  of  the  building,  and  nearly 
all  the  needful  furniture.  Some  orders  from  the  city  for  small 
wooden  articles  have  been  executed  by  them,  and  they  are  ready 
for  more.  Those  who  are  engaged  in  gardening  have  supplied 
the  house.  Others  will  furnish  from  the.  farm  thirty  bushels  of 
wheat,  seventy  bushels  of  rye,  ten  tons  of  hay,  one  hundred  and 
fifly  bushels  of  corn,  and  three  hunderd  and  fifly  bushels  of 
potatoes.*     pp.  8 — 10. 

The  principal  design  of  the  institution  is,  in  short,  to  furnish 
pious,  indigent  youth  with  the  means  of  education  for  the  minis- 
try, at  little  or  no  expense ;  and  at  the  same  time  enable  them 
to  preserve  health  of  mind,  and  to  improve  in  piety  and  good 
habits.  The  leading  principle  by  which  tliis  is  to  be  effected, 
is  a  union  of  academic  studies  with  systematic  bodily  labor  under 
the  constant  eye  of  tlie  superintendent :  each  pupil  being  re- 
quired to  labor  three  or  four  hours  every  day  at  farming,  garden- 
ing, or  some  mechanical  occupation. 

In  regard  to  the  results  it  is  observed,  these  modem  students 
show  that  the  manual  labor  is  full  of  blessings.  '  Their  blood 
flows  warm,  and  rich,  and  equable ;  and  the  east  winds  cannot 
penetrate  tliem.  Their  tliirst  demands  water,  their  hunger 
plain  food,  their  limbs  rejoice  in  muscular  efibrts,  and  their 
minds  in  truth.  Sleep  rests  tliem,  and  their  waking  eyes  behold 
tlie  Hght  of  another  cheerful,  useful  day.  These  are  some  of 
the  blessings.  And  ought  not  the  land  of  christian  pilgrims  to 
have  many  such  institutions  ? ' 

The  necessity  is  indeed  great,  as  will  appear  from  the  fol- 
lowing striking  exhibitions : 

*  For  twenty  years  and  more,  the  unnatural  union  of  seden- 
tary with  studious  habits,  contracted  by  the  monastic  system, 
has  been  killing  in  middle  age.     The  Register  of  Education 
shows,  in  one  year,  one  hundred  and  twentyone  deaths.     Exa- 
mine into  the  particular  cases,  and  these  will  be  found  the  un- 
doubted effects  of  sedentary  habits.     Look  at  one  name  there* 
He  had  valuable  gifls,  perfected  by  two  years'  academic,  four 
years'   collegiate,   and   three   years'   theological  studies.     He 
preached,  gave  much  promise,  and  then  died  of  a  stomach  dis- 
ease.    He  contracted  it  when  a  student.     He  did  not  alternate 
bodily  with  mental  labor,  or  he  had  lived  and  been  a  blessing 
to  the  church.     When  he  entered  on  his  studies,  he  was  grow- 
ing into  full  size  and  strength.     He  sat  down  till  his  muscles 
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dwindled,  his  digestion  became  disordered,  his  chest  contracted, 
his  lungs  congested,  and  liis  head  liable  to  periodical  pains. 
He  sat  away  four  years  in  college  and  three  years  in  theological 
application.  Look  at  him  now  !  He  has  gained  much  useful 
knowledge,  and  has  improved  his  talents ;  but  he  has  lost  his 
health.  The  duties  to  his  mind  and  heart  were  done,  and 
faithfully  so ;  but  those  to  his  body  were  lefl  undone.  Three 
hundred  and  seventy  muscles,  organs  of  motion,  have  been 
robbed  of  their  appropriate  action  for  nine  or  ten  years,  and 
now  they  have  become,  alike  with  the  rest  of  his  frame,  the 
prey  of  near  one  hundred  aud  fifty  diseased  and  irritable  nerves. 
And  he  soon  dies  of  a  disease,  as  common  and  fashionable  of 
late  as  the  studio-sedentary  habit,  —  a  disease  caused  by  mus- 
cular inaction. 

'  Look  at  another  case.  Exposure,  incident  to  the  pastor  or 
missionary,  has  developed  the  disease  in  his  chest,  planted  there 
when  fitting  for  usefulness.  He  contracted  a  sedentary,  when 
he  was  gaining  a  studious  habit.  That  which  he  sows,  that 
also  shall  he  reap.  The  east  winds  give  him  colds ;  a  pulpit 
effort  causes  hoarseness  and  cough,  oppression  and  pain.  He 
becomes  alarmed  and  nervous.  His  views  of  usefulness  begin 
to  be  limited.  He  must  now  go  by  direction,  and  not  so  much 
to  labor  where  otherwise  he  would  have  been  most  wanted,  as 
to  nurse  his  broken  constitution.  And  he  soon  adds  to  the 
lamentable  list  of  Mysterious  Providences  —  to  the  number  of  in- 
nocent victims  rather,  of  cultivating  the  mind  and  heart  at  the 
unnecessary  and  sinful  expense  of  the  body  —  to  the  number  of 
loud  calls  to  alternate  mental  and  corporeal  action  daily,  for  the 
reciprocal  sanity  and  vigor  of  both  body  and  mind. 

*  Why  is  the  manual  labor  system  so  abandoned  }  The  child 
alternates  his  period  of  morning  and  afternoon  confinement,  by 
his  various  cheerful  amusements  in  the  open  air.  But  when 
the  animal  frame  is  developed,  and  the  redundancy  of  life  and 
spirits  is  expended,  how,  let  it  be  asked  with  solicitude,  is  the 
tendency  to  muscular  action,  which  yet  remains,  satisfied  when 
the  childlike  exercises  are  put  aside  ?  In  what  manner  is  ex- 
hausted the  health-preserving  impulse  to  bodily  activity?  With 
what  do  students  generally  alternate  their  periods  of  study  ? 
Some  allow  themselves  no  relaxation,  except  what  eating,  and 
sleep,  and  recitation,  and  casual  conversation  may  afford.  Too 
many  alternate  study  with  sensuality ;  while  others,  more  me- 
thodical, take  set  walks,  make  reluctant  and  fruitless  resolutions 
to  split  and  saw  fuel-wood,  and  less  willingly  when  the  novelty 
is  over,  to  heat  and  move  their  muscles  about  a  gymnasium. 
These  efforts  at  muscular  exercise,  too  artificial  to  be  lasting  and 
suitable,  declare  too  plainly  to  be  misunderstood,  that  a  defect 
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exists  in  our  present  collegiate  system,  —  a  defect  remediable 
only  by  natural  and  useful  employment. 

*  This  health-preserving  lalwr  is  also  profitable,  and  its  results 
are  placed,  by  the  board  of  trustees,  to  the  credit  of  each  manwd 
labor  student.  By  the  Board's  estimate,  made  in  August  last, 
(when  the  institution  had  been  opened  scarcely  four  months,) 
several  pupils  were  found  to  have  very  small  balances  against 
them  for  their  boarding  and  tuition,  and  some  of  them  had 
almost  none ;  notwithstanding  the  charges  are,  owing  to  the 
location  of  the  school,  higher  than  in  the  interior  parts  of  our 
country. 

*  But  this  institution  is  now  struggling  under  pecuniary  em- 
barrassments, arising  partly  from  that  want  of  confidence  which 
a  christian  public  wisely  may  have  in  the  utility  and  success  of 
a  novel  enterprise,  and  from  want  of  knowledge  of  the  plan, 
partly  from  delinquencies  in  the  Board,  and  also  in  a  principal 
measure  from  the  unexpectedly  rapid  advance  under  Providence, 
of  the  object  to  its  permanent  establishment.'     pp.  10 — 12. 

Although  we  cannot  but  regret  that  so  excellent  an  instituticm 
should  suffer  for  want  of  pecuniary  aid,  yet,  considering  the 
present  state  of  the  pubUe  sentiment,  we  are  not  surprised. 
Measures  so  much  in  advance  of  the  light  which  the  mass  of  the 
community  has  yet  received  on  this  subject,  and  consequently 
of  public  opinion,  cannot  and  will  not,  at  present,  be  duly  appre- 
ciated. Wc  rejoice,  however,  that  the  time  cannot  be  far  distant 
when  these  republican,  and  what  is  more,  truly  rational  and 
christian  institutions,  will  be  understood  and  properly  estimated 
by  the  enlightened  citizens  of  our  country. 

While  the  arm  of  christian  benevolence  is  extended  in  various 
forms,  and  in  a  manner  and  degree  hitherto  unknown  to  the 
abodes  of  ignorance  and  sin  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and 
in  almost  every  country,  it  must  be  matter  of  deep  regret  that 
so  little  combined  effort  has  been  liitherto  directed  to  these  all- 
important  objects. 

But  we  rejoice  that  there  is  a  redeeming  spirit  abroad,  of 
which  we  fmd  evidence  in  the  following  statements  of  the 
Report. 

*  The  Manual  Labor  Academy  of  Pennsylvania  is  not  a  solitanf 
institution.  Similar  ones  are  in  Prussia,  Germany  and  Swit- 
zerland ;  in  five  places  in  our  own  country,  and  more  are  iu 
contemplation.  It  is  not  an  ephemeral  novelty ,  but  a  lasting  im- 
provement in  the  system  of  modern  education.  At  Whitesbo- 
rough,  N.  Y.,  there  is  one  of  between  thirty  and  forty  pupils. 
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At  Andover,  Mass.,  another  which  already  accommodates  near 
sixty  pupils.  At  Princeton,  Kentucky,  there  is  a  third  which 
now  contains  eighty  pupils.  A  fourth  exists  at  Maysville,  Ten- 
nessee. It  is  reported  that  the  Methodist  brethren  intend  one 
in  Maine.  The  Bloomfield  Seminary  of  New  Jersey  is  expected 
soon  to  be  modelled  on  this  plan  :  and  permanent  efforts  are 
now  making  to  establish  an  extensive  manual  labor  school  at 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  At  the  lowest  estimate,  there  are  now  in 
process  of  education,  two  hundred  and  one  youth  of  our  country 
on  the  manual  labor  plan. 

'  It  is  true  that  the  distinguished  universities  and  colleges  of 
this  country  and  elsewhere,  have  not  yet  sanctioned  the  manual 
labor  system  by  their  example ;  but  this  circumstance  will  not 
militate  against  it.  Responsible  institutions  do  not  originate 
improvements.  They  are  only  called  upon  to  adopt  them  with 
caution  after  they  have  been  fairly  proved  to  be  such.  A  pio- 
neering spirit  in  them  would  only  rudely  dilapidate,  and  is  wisely 
discarded.  Nevertheless  it  is  the  sad  experience  which  these 
▼ery  universities  and  colleges  themselves  afford,  which  gave 
birth  to  the  reform.  They  are  alumni  of  colleges,  who  know 
and  feel  the  benign  influence  of  classic  literature,  who  see  now 
the  lamentable  consequences  of  the  studithsedentary  habit,  that 
study,  without  corporeal  labor,  consumes  the  brain  and  plants 
disease  in  the  stomach  and  lungs. 

'  Is  it  not  true  that  in  proper  time  the  system  we  advocate 
will  be  adopted  by  universities  and  colleges  ?  And  also  that 
prior  to  the  existence  of  monasteries,  there  were  no  non'jnanual 
labor  schools  ?  The  Romans  had  none.  Their  thermae,  dedi- 
cated to  literature,  were  in  sight  of  the  institutions  devoted  to 
athletic  exercises.  Lycurgus,  in  his  system,  had  hard  bodily 
labor  exercise  united  with  mental  application.  How  much  this 
discipline  of  Sparta  gave  to  her  youth  their  constancy  and  reso^ 
lution,  may  be  conjectured,  if  we  compare  these  manly  qualities 
with  the  timidity  and  effeminacy  which  too  oflen  characterize 
the  students  of  institutions  where  hard  bodily  employment  is  dis' 
pensed  mth.  Mechanics  and  husbandry,  a  modern  student  al- 
most scorns.  They  held  them  in  honor.  The  Persian  system 
of  education  also,  presents  no  evidence  in  favor  of  the  union  of 
studious  and  sedentary  habits.  The  Persian  schoolboy  had, 
"  with  plain  and  frugal  diet,  constant  muscular  exercisiie,  which 
laid  a  foundation  of  such  strong  health  as  would  enable  them 
to  undergo  hardships  and  fatigue  to  good  old  age." 

*  What  mental  qualifications  must  David  have  possessed  to  be 
author  of  the  finest  of  the  Psalms ;  a  poet  more  sublime  than 
Homer  or  Virgil ;  the  sweet  singer  of  Israel.  But  he  was  not 
pak  ondftMe,    He  had,  in  youth,  muscular  power  to  tear  open 
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the  mouth  of  a  lion  defending  his  prey,  to  resist  the  grasp  of  a 
bear,  and  to  impart  to  a  pebble  velocity  sufFicient  to  stun  a 
giant. 

'  Such  are  bible  religious  characters,  and  they  are  manly 
characters.  The  deraureness,  sickliness,  gloom,  eccentricities, 
&c.  of  modern  Christianity,  did  not  belong  to  them.  These  are 
the  effects  of  a  diseased  body  on  the  mind. 

*  The  schools  of  the  prophets  contained  men  of  muscular  ex- 
ertion. We  find  them,  felling  trees,  preparing  beams,  carrying 
them  to  a  distance,  and  erecting  their  own  college  edifices. 

'  The  disciples  were  occupied,  afler  the  resurrection  of  their 
Master,  in  corporeal  labor.  Paul,  the  pupil  of  Gamaliel,  by 
birth  and  education  high,  is  found  at  Corinth  employed  at  ma- 
nual  labor.  The  Great  Exemplar  himself  is  called  the  Carpen- 
ter's Son  ;  and  did  he  not  engage  in  his  father's  occupation  ?  If 
so,  what  a  sacred  sanction  there  i^  for  useful  bodily  employment y 
subordinate  to  the  occupation  of  the  mind. 

*  When  thought  shall  need  no  brains,  and  nearly  four  hun- 
dred organs  of  motion  cease  to  constitute  the  principal  por- 
tion of  the  human  body,  then  may  the  student  dispense  with 
muscular  exertion.  If  now  he  neglect  it,  low  diet  or  disease 
may  be  his  portion,  and  a  certain  decay  of  his  frame.'  pp. 
13,  14. 

We  have  seldom  seen  more  good  sense,  or  sounder  views  of 
education  exhibited  in  the  same  compass,  than  in  the  foregoing 
quotations.  We  ardently  wish  to  see  such  sentiments  as  these 
become  universal,  for  the  sake  not  only  of  ministers,  but  of 
people  of  every  class  and  occupation.  It  is  also  important  that 
labor  should  be  carried  on  in  company  with  others.  The 
mind,  as  well  as  the  body,  may  derive  benefit  from  conver- 
sation. We  may  hence  see  the  reason  why  solitary  rambles, 
cutting  and  sawing  wood,  &c,  have  not  been  found  to  afford 
the  student  much  relief.  The  mind  is  not  diverted,  but  pur- 
sues, without  much  interruption,  its  old  train  of  thought. 

In  unison  with  the  spirit  of  these  remarks,  we  are  assured  in 
a  paragraph  already  quoted,  that  those  scholars  who  manifest 
the  most  attachment  to  the  manual  labor  system,  evince  the 
most  cheerfulness  and  promptitude,  and  make  the  most  improve- 
ment in  their  employments,  and  in  skill  and  dexterity  in  con- 
ducting them,  make  at  tlie  same  time  the  most  improvement  in 
their  studies.  This,  we  tliink,  w^ill  ever  be  tlie  result  of  similar 
experiments. 

We  were  forcibly  struck  with  the  propriety  of  the  application 
of  the  term  tinfui  to  that  sacrifice  of  bodily  health  which  so 
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often  results  from  efibrts  to  develope,  prematurely,  tlie  intellect. 
We  know  there  may  be  no  suspicion  on  the  part  of  most  per- 
sons that  any  wrong  is  done,  but  die  results  are  not  the  less 
tremendous  because  they  are  the  consequence  of  ignorance. 

We  have  only  to  regret,  in  perusing  diis  valuable  document, 
that  so  many  inaccuracies  of  language  were  left  unnoticed,  some 
of  which  we  have  ventured  to  correct  in  our  quotations.  We 
cannot  leave  tliis  subject  without  a  few  remarks  on  a  topic  be- 
fore alluded  to,  which  is  often  misunderstood. 

The  energy  of  the  mind  seems  to  depend  on  the  energy  of 
the  brain  and  nervous  system.  As  to  the  nature  of  tlieir  con- 
nexion we  are  of  course  ignorant ;  the  fact  will  not  probably  be 
disputed.  But  nervous  energy  is  dependent,  in  a  degree  at 
least,  upon  the  energy  of  the  muscular  system.  If  three  hun- 
dred muscles  in  the  system  lose  their  tone  or  energy  for  want 
of  action,  must  there  not  be  a  corresponding  loss  of  tone  op 
energy  in  the  nervous  system  ?  And  can  the  mind  retain  its 
energy  while  the  brain  and  nervous  system  are  enfeebled  ?  No 
one  will  suppose  it. 

It  is  not  affirmed  that  the  mind  will  lose  action,  but  energy. 
When  the  human  system  is  enfeebled  by  disease,  the  arterial 
action,  instead  of  being  diminislied,  is  increased ;  that  is,  the 
pulse  beats  quicker  ;  but  the  strength  or  energy  of  the  pulse  is 
diminished.     Thus  it  is  in  the  case  before  us.     The  mind  may 
not  be  less  active  —  nay,  its  activity  may  even  be  increased ; 
but  it  is  weakened  in  the  same  proportion.     Hence  we  see  the 
impropriety  of  judging  too  favorably  of  those  persons'  genius  or 
capacity,  whose  minds  seem  to  be  peculiarly  active  in  early  life. 
At  any  rate,  their  activity  should  lead  us  to  doubt  of  their 
strength.     Precocity   of  intellect  has  often,   perhaps   always, 
been  attended  with  extreme  irritability  of  the  nervous  system. 
Students,  who   use   little  muscular   exercise,  and  bend  their 
minds  constantly  to  study,  almost  always  have  irritable  nerves. 
We  may  hence  see  why,  in  answer  to  the  question  in  the  above 
report :   With  what  do  students  generally  alternate  their  periods 
of  study ;  and  in  what  manner  is  exhausted  the  health-preserv- 
ing impulse  to  bodily  activity  after  the  childlike  exercises  are 
put  aside  ?  the  trustees  have  observed  that  '  too  many  alternate 
study  with  sensuality '  —  an  answer  we  have  reason  to  think 
fearfully  true.     Idiotism  and  mental  precocity  —  extremes  of 
intellectual  character — both  predispose  to  sensuality,  often  of 
the  grossest  kind.     In  how  many  instances  mania  is  caused  by 
precocity  of  mind  combined  with  that  form  of  animal  indul- 
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gence  here  alluded  to,  the  records  of  hospitals  —  perhaps  the 
records  of  futurity,  alone  can  unfold.  The  bare  possibility  of 
such  results  gives  an  importance  wliich  cannot  be  estimated,  to 
that  course  of  education  which  cultivates  the  whole  man,  physical, 
moral,  and  intellectual,  in  harmony,  and  leaves  no  portion  of  the 
system  to  suffer. 


Art.  VI. — Asylum  fob  the  Blind. 
Morth  JhfMjican  Review  for  July^  1830. 

We  rejoice  to  learn  from  the  last  number  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can Review,  that  an  asylum  for  the  blind  is  soon  to  be  established 
in  Boston.  It  appears  that  the  first  efforts  on  this  subject  were 
made  by  Dr  Fisher  of  Boston,  and  that  an  act  of  mcorporation 
for  the  '  New  England  Asylum  for  the  Blind '  was  obtained  from 
the  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  March  2,  1829.  From  returns 
received  from  the  selectmen  of  each  town,  it  appears  that  in 
towns  comprising  less  than  half  the  population  of  the  State,  two 
hundred  and  fortythree  blind  persons  were  discovered,  leading 
to  the  conclusion  that  tliere  are  five  himdred  in  the  State  of 
Massachusetts,  and  sixteen  hundred  and  fifty  in  New  England ; 
generally  in  humble  circumstances.  This  would  make  the  gen- 
eral proportion  about  one  to  one  thousand  inhabitants,  or  nearly 
double  the  number  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  It  is  time  something 
were  done  for  a  class  of  persons  less  unfortunate  indeed,  but  so 
much  more  numerous  than  tlie  deaf  and  dumb ;  and  we  arc 
happy  to  find  that  the  legislature  have  abeady  appropriated  a 
small  sum  to  aid  in  establishing  the  institution.  If  we  may  judge 
from  the  interesting  article  before  us,  the  enterprise  is  in  able 
hands,  and  we  trust  will  meet  that  cordial  support  from  individ- 
uals and  the  legislatures  of  New  England,  which  its  importance 
demands. 

The  review  commences  with  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  ad- 
vantages to  mental  cultivation,  which  often  result  fi'om  the  loss 
of  sight,  and  remind  us  of  tlie  reply  made  to  an  eminent  man 
who  complained  that  he  had  lost  half  of  his  life  by  the  weakness 
of  his  eyes.  '  So  far  from  tliat,'  said  a  fi-iend, '  you  have  gained 
more  than  half.'  Indeed  we  have  no  doubt,  that  many  a  clear- 
sighted man  would  have  his  mental  vision  improved  by  spend- 
ing some  portion  of  his  time  m  a  retirement  where  the  soul 
should  be  driven  back  to  observe  its  own  operations,  and  seek 
improvement  and  enjojrment  fix)m  its  own  resources.    It  would 
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serve  like  Crusoe's  desolate  island,  to  develope  powers  and 
elicit  feelings  of  which  he  was  not  before  conscious.  The 
superior  accuracy  of  the  other  senses  produced  by  their  constant 
exercise  on  the  blind,  is  next  adverted  to,  and  especially  the 
instances  in  which  they  are  said  to  distmguish  the  color  of 
cloth  by  the  feeling.  We  believe  this  is  done  in  some  cases  by 
practised  dealers  in  dry  goods,  and  we  think  it  may  easily  be 
accounted  for  by  the  chemical  influence  which  dyes  may  have 
in  rendering  the  material  itself  more  or  less  harsh.  We  may 
deceive  ourselves,  but  -we  think  there  is  a  tangible  difference 
between  a  dyed  and  an  undyed  cloth  of  the  same  fineness. 
Where  the  colors  are  printed  on  paper,  the  discovery  is  obvi- 
ously more  easy,  as  they  are  composed  of  ingredients  so  differ- 
ent. The  smgular  conception  of  the  blmd  in  regard  to  objects 
of  sight,  form  another  interesting  topic  of  the  review ;  ancf  one 
far  more  so,  is  the  influence  which  his  insulated  condition  must 
have  on  his  moral  character.  We  were  never  more  struck  with  this 
seclusion  from  '  all  things  visible,'  than  in  going  at  night  into  the 
workshop  of  die  Edinburgh  Asylum.  The  conductor,  who,  of  ^• 
course,  carried  a  lamp,  led  us  into  a  chamber  enveloped  in  utter 
darkness,  where  the  spreading  light  gradually  brought  to  view  a 
large  collection  of  persons  actively  employed  in  various  trades, 
and  reminded  us  of^  the  sudden  apparitions,  of  the  fairy  tales  of 
our  childhood.  So  strong  was  the  impression,  that  we  did  not 
recollect  their  condition  in  time  to  check  our  exclamations  of 
surprise.  We  were  not  less  surprised  at  hearmg  an  individual 
reading  aloud  from  the  books  in  relief,  in  this  same  darkness. 

Institutions  have  long  existed  to  provide  employment  for  the 
blind ;  but  no  efibrt  seems  to  have  been  made  for  their  instruc- 
tion, until  Hauy  of  Paris,  attempted  it  in  1781.  The  effi)rt 
was  crowned  with  complete  success,  and  the  blind  are  now 
taught  reading,  writing,  and  ciphering,  tlie  matliematics,  various 
languages,  geography,  and  music.  In  the  last  branch  they  are 
particularly  successful.  We  will  not  attempt  to  impair  the  in- 
terest of  the  subject  by  a  mere  abstract  of  the  methods  employ- 
ed, but  refer  our  readers  at  once  to  the  article  itself,  which  is 
worthy  of  tlie  able  journal  in  which  it  appears. 

The  article  states  that  the  blind  are  taught  to  read  by  means 
of  books  printed  with  raised  letters.  A  peculiar  and  simple 
method  of  printing  them,  adopted  in  some  German  schools,  is 
not  particularly  described.  A  series  of  types  of  capital  letters 
are  prepared,  with  pomts  for  pricking  the  letters.     Each  of 
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these  letters  is  stamped  upon  pasteboard  separately,  and  with 
considerable  rapidity  by  the  pupils  themselves,  and  while  the 
convenience  of  multiplying  copies  is  lost,  the  special  advantage 
is  gained  of  printing  any  desired  lesson.  The  same  types  are 
employed,  by  a  peculiar  system  of  notation,  to  print  music,  and 
are  frequently  composed  by  the  pupils  by  setting  similar  types 
in  a  wooden  frame.  We  are  not  yet  satisfied  tliat  it  is  desirable 
to  employ  a  new  angular  alphabet  for  the  blind  alone.  We 
cannot  see  any  advantages  which  counterbalance  the  evils  of 
the  embarrassment  or  interruption  of  written  communication 
witli  the  mass  of  the  community,  which  will  result;  and  until 
an  ample  supply  of  books  is  printed  in  the  new  character,  we 
do  not  see  how  the  wants  of  an  institution  can  be  supplied  with- 
out some  method  like  tliat  we  have  mentioned.  If  such  an 
alphabet  be  employed,  we  tliink  that  the  one  devised  by  Daniel, 
in  Wurtemberg,  should  be  examined. 

We  do  not  observe  any  aUusion  to  one  of  the  most  interesting 
parts  of  die  instruction  of  die  blind.  A  single  glance  gives  us 
our  conception  of  an  arch,  a  pillar,  a  mountain,  a  church,  a 
tree,  a  lake ;  but  a  moment's  reflection  will  show  us,  that,  al- 
though they  are  objects  of  touch  as  well  as  of  sight,  it  can  only 
be  by  a  slow  and  painful  process,  that  a  blind  person  can  arrive 
at  a  distinct  conception  of  the  meaning  of  tliese  words ;  and  how 
difficult  for  him  to  form  a  distinct  idea  of  the  interior  of  a  building, 
a  manufactory,  a  machine.  On  these  subjects,  their  instruction, 
in  order  to  be  diorough,  must  be  begun  by  presenting  diem  va- 
rious materials,  such  as  wood,  stone,  cloth,  wool,  and  every 
variety  of  simple  forms,  together  widi  those  objects  of  taste 
and  of  smell  which  it  is  important  for  diem  to  know.  They 
must  be  led  around  a  building,  and  feel  every  part  of  it  to  obtain 
a  distinct  idea  of  its  form  and  size  ;  they  must  ascend  to  its  top 
to  get  a  conception  of  its  height,  and  should  dien  have  a  smaU 
model  to  complete  dieir  view  of  it.  An  instructer  of  the  blind 
assured  us  diat  this  was  the  most  difficult  part  of  his  course,  and 
that  without  this,  they  would  often  employ  words  like  paiTOts. 
Indeed,  we  believe  that  very  important  lessons  for  general  educa 
tion  are  to  be  learned  in  the  special  trainings  of  particular  senses 
which  we  are  compelled  to  resort  to  in  tlie  instruction  of  die 
blind  and  the  deaf.  It  is  here  diat  we  first  learn  to  how  high 
a  degree  of  power  each  of  our  senses  may  be  elevated ;  and  we 
believe  some  of  the  same  methods  may  bo  profitably  applied 
to  all  children. 
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[We  are  happy  in  being  able  to  present  our  readers  with  the  fol- 
lowing practical  paper,  from  a  gentleman  well  known  to  the  friends 
of  education,  whose  engagement  to  become  a  contributor  to  the  work 
was  an  important  encouragement  in  attempting  the  responsible  task.] 

Mr  Editor — No  one  who  has  attended  to  the  early  in- 
structioa  of  children,  can  fail  of  having  noticed  the  difficulties 
of  teaching  them  to  read,  owing  to  the  numerous  and  smgular 
irregularities  which  attend  the  orthoepy  and  orthography  of  our 
language.  That  great  improvements  are  yet  to  be  made  in 
this  department  of  primary  education,  I  have  no  doubt.  In 
the  books  which  are  used  for  this  purpose,  there  are  still  many 
and  striking  defects.  I  rejoice  to  see,  however,  that  they  are 
diminishing,  and  improvements  taking  place,  which,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  will,  ere  long,  result  in  a  system  of  instruction  more  true 
to  nature,  and  adapted  to  the  actual  progress  and  developement 
of  the  infantile  mind. 

If  parents  and  instructers,  who  are  interested  in  this  subject, 
would  communicate  the  results  of  tlieir  observation  and  expe- 
riments to  the  public,  through  tlie  medium  of  your  Journal,  in 
a  concise  and  practical  form,  an  amount  of  experience  would 
he  accumulated,  that  would  serve  to  direct  the  efforts  yet  to  be 
made  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  desirable  object. 

Education,  like  every  other  science,  is  to  be  perfected  by  a 
course  of  patient  and  elaborate  experiments ;  and  the  sooner 
these  experiments,  with  their  results,  can  be  collected,  the 
sooner  will  the  principles  which  they  develope  be  ascertained, 
and  a  practical  application  of  them  be  successfully  made. 

JUindj  like  mattery  can  be  made  subject  to  experiment.  If,  in 
this  way,  chemistry  has  arrived  to  a  degree  of  perfection,  as  a 
science,  which  commands  the  admiration  of  all  the  lovers  of 
true  philosophy,  what  may  not  be  expected,  also,  in  the  science 
of  education,  if  the  same  inductive  process  is  pursued,  of  elicit- 
ing, comparing  and  arranging  the  phenomena,  which  is  presented 
hy  the  subject  under  examination  ? 

In  pursuance  of  these  suggestions,  permit  me  to  state  the 
mode  which  has  been  pursued  in  my  own  family  for  seven 
years  past,  to  make  my  children  acquainted  with  tlie  power  and 
use  01  letters. 

The  words  horsCy  dogj  cat,  are  written,  in  a  very  plain  and 
legible  hand,  on  three  separate  cards.    One  of  them  is  shown 
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to  the  child,  and  the  name  of  the  object  pronounced ;  and 
then  the  second  and  the  third  in  the  same  manner,  icUhout 
any  reference  to  the  individual  letters  which  compose  the  WQvd. 
After  repeating  this  a  few  times,  the  child  is  asked,  *  what  is 
tliat?'  holding  up  one  of  the  cards,  and  so  of  the  rest.  Let 
the  cards  then  be  placed  togetlier,  and  the  child  required  to 
select  those  denoting  tlie  several  objects,  one  after  the  otber^ 
Vary  the  order  of  doing  this  until  the  child  becomes  perfectly 
familiar  with  the  words  ;  which  will  be  in  a  very  short  time. 

The  next  day,  another  card,  containing  die  name  of  some 
other  familiar  object,  may  be  added,  and  the  child  practised  in 
the  same  manner  upon  the  four  cards.  The  number  of  cards 
may  soon  be  increased  to  six,  to  ten,  to  twenty,  to  fifty. 

Here  I  have  been  accustomed  to  stop,  and  to  begin  to  teach 
the  child  the  letters  of  which  the  words  are  composed  in  the 
following  nianner.  Take  the  word  horse^  and  covering  all  the 
rest,  show  the  letter  A,  giving  its  name.  Do  this  with  the  other 
letters  in  succession,  repeating  the  process,  until  the  child  is 
perfectly  familiar  with  die  four  letters.  Then  lay  down  the  fifty 
cards  in  order,  and  ask  the  child  to  find  the  letter  h  among  them, 
then  0,  r,  «,  and  e.  This  will  readily  be  done.  He  has  tlius 
learned  four  letters  of  the  alphabet.  Vary  the  order  in  which 
the  cards  are  laid,  and  require  the  child  to  point  out  again  the 
letters  A,  o,  r,  5,  e.  Let  this  be  done  till  he  is  familiar  with 
them.  Pursue  the  same  course  with  the  card  containing  the 
word  dogy  and  so  on,  until  the  child  is  perfectly  acquainted 
with  all  the  letters  on  the  cards.  They  may  then  be  written 
down  in  the  order  of  the  alphabet,  and  the  child  taught  to  repeat 
them  in  that  order. 

A  few  lessons  will  enable  him  to  know  the  same  letters,  and 
the  same  words,  in  their  printed  form. 

The  interest  which  diis  mode  of  instruction  has  excited  in  the 
mind  of  the  little  learner,  (wliilc  the  common  one  is  so  dull  and 
tedious,)  and  the  success  that  has  attended  it,  have  more  than 
equalled  my  expectations.  There  is  a  peat  advantage,  loo, 
in  the  child  s  becoming  acquainted  with  the  written  characters. 
The  parent  can  thus  pursue  the  course  of  instruction,  and  devise 
new  lessons  of  words,  and  of  short  and  simple  phrases  and  sto- 
ries, teaching  the  child  to  read  and  to  learn  to  spell  them,  both 
by  inspection  and  from  memory.  The  child,  also,  can  derive 
great  pleasure  and  improvement  from  learning  to  write  the  same 
^/vords  and  lessons,  with  a  slate  and  pencil,  with  which  eveiy  child 
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should  be  furnished  as  soon  as  he  discovers  the  least  inclination 
to  make  a  smgle  mark. 

In  this  way  I  have  found  not  the  least  difficulty  in  teaching 
a  child  to  read  both  written  and  printed  characters  at  the  same 
time. 

Should  my  leisure  permit,  I  hope  to  prepare  a  Primer  for 
children,  on  the  plan  above  described.  In  the  mean  while, 
should  the  hints  that  I  have  suggested,  throw  any  light  on  this 
interesting  step  of  infantile  education,  which  will  be  of  use  to 
others,  and  serve  also  to  draw  forth  from  your  correspondents, 
accounts  of  similar  experiments,  I  shall  hope  that  some  bene6t 
may  have  resulted  even  from  this  trifling  contribution  to  the 
important  cause  in  which  you  are  engaged. 

Youn  truly,  T.  H.  GALLAUDET. 

Hartford,  Auj^ust  6,  1880. 


Art.  Vin. — Carstairian  System  or  Penmanship 

Pradiad  Penmanship ;  being  a  Devdopement  of  the  CarsUdrian  SyS" 
tern.  By  B.  F.  Foster.  lUustraied  by  twentyfour  Engravings. 
Little  &  Cummingfl.  Albany,  pp.  112. 

The  system  of  writing,  of  which  this  book  presents  us  an  ac- 
count, has  excited  great  attention  in  England  and  France.  It 
has  received  testimonials  of  approbation  from  public  bodies, 
critics,  and  individuals  even  of  royal  blood,  and  if  this  were  not 
enough,  it  has  that  more  unequivocal  stamp  of  intrinsic  value 
furnished  by  a  multitude  of  imitations  (some,  perhaps,  involving 
improvements)  under  various  names.  That  which  was  recently 
most  popular  m  Paris  was  called  the  '  American  System^  which 
was  very  gravely  traced  to  the  inventive  genius  of  the  new 
world. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  this  system  is  to  transfer  to 
wriun^  the  free  movements  of  design.  For  this  purpose,  the 
pupil  IS  first  taught  to  form  letters,  simply  by  the  movement  of 
the  army  without  any  sustaining  pomt ;  and  to  secure  this  the 
fingers  are  tied  so  as  to  be  mcapable  of  motion,  and  the  arm  is 
ixyt  allowed  to  touch  the  table.  As  soon  as  the  perfect  comi- 
mand  of  the  arm  in  this  manner  is  acquired,  the  learner  is 
isUowed  to  rest  the  part  near  the  elbow  on  the  table,  and  tauglit 
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to  use  the  fore  arm.  His  fingers  are  then  untied,  and  he  is 
aDowed  to  avail  himself  of  their  movements  in  rendering  his  let- 
ters more  accurate  or  delicate  in  their  forms.  He  acquires  in 
this  mode  a  freedom  and  command  of  hand,  which  we  question 
whether  any  other  system  can  produce.  The  application  of 
this  power,  must  tlien  be  made  as  usual,  by  carefully,  observing, 
and  practising  the  forms  of  letters,  and  adding  by  degrees  the 
ornaments  of  penmansliip. 

We  rejoice  at  the  appearance  of  this  system  in  this  country  — 

;  in  part  as  it  relieves  us  from  a  responsibility  we  had  imposed 
on  ourselves  to  find  some  person  capable  of  this  task,  to  whom 

'  we  might  commit  the  most  recent  account  of  it,  which  we  pro- 
cured for  this  purpose.  Our  satisfaction  does  not  arise  merely 
from  the  hope  that  it  will  be  a  means  of  improving  the  state  of 
chirography. 

The  editor  of  this  work  can  recommend  it  from  personal 
experience  as  productive  of  more  important  benefits.  The 
mechanical  labor  of  writing  was  formerly  so  great  as  to  exhaust 
the  body  before  tlie  mind  was  weary,  and  often  produced  a 

1)ain  in  the  breast.  During  a  residence  in  London,  he  took  twelve 
essons  from  an  able  assistant  of  Carstairs.  This  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  fix  the  habit  of  tlie  new  movements,  or  to  change  hb 
hand  materially,  without  subsequent  practice,  which  his  circum- 
stances rendered  impracticable ;  but  it  did  enable  him  to  write 
with  a  facility  and  comfort  which  he  never  did  before — and  he 
has  since  rarely  felt  that  bodily  fatigue  consequent  upon  it, 
which  was  formerly  the  uniform  result.  So  far  as  he  has  been 
able  to  examine  tlie  work,  it  seems  to  contain  a  faithful  and  clear 
account  of  the  system,  well  executed  plates,  and  ample  direc- 
tions.    He  finds,  however,  one  important  exception. 

The  great  source  of  the  advantage  which  he  derived  from 
the  Carstairian  system,  was  in  the  position  he  was  led  to  adopt, 
and  which  he  has  uniformly  practised  in  connexion  with  this 
method.  Instead  of '  supporting  the  body  on  the  left  arm,'  (p. 
47,)  he  has  found  it  essential  to  sit  perfectly  erect^  and  to  trans- 
fer all  exertion  to  the  arm,  moving  it  to  the  right  and  left,  with- 
out sufiering  the  bodv  to  partake  in  any  degree  of  its  motion. 
He  avoids  the  evil  of  *  leaning  too  heavily  on  the  right  arm,'  by 
the  very  simple  and  obvious  expedient  of  using  a  table  so  low 
as  to  be  on  a  level  with  tlie  elbow  when  he  sits  erect,  or  writing 
on  a  portfolio  resting  on  the  lap,  and  sustained  by  the  left  hand, 
never  allowing  himself  to  stoop  forward,  and  he  finds  even  this 
last  method  far  less  fatiguing  than  the  old  one. 
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On  mentioniog  this  subject  to  a  medical  friend,  the  editor 
was  referred  to  a  work  of  '  Shaw,  on  Distortions  of  the  Spine,' 
ironi  which  he  learned,  for  the  first  time,  that  the  position  to 
which  he  objects,  becomes  in  many  cases  the  source  of  distor-"^, 
tioQS  of  the  spine,  a  state  of  disuase  whose  evils  are  not  confined  | 
to  mere  deformity .     By  compressing;  the  spinal  marrow  and  ' 
its  nerves,  tliis   distortion  often   enfeebles   every  part  of  the 
system,  and  produces  the  most  dangerous  diseases  of  the  heart, 
the  lungs,  and  the  digestive  orcans,  whose  origin  is  not  perhaps 
always  suspected.     On  a  subject  so  important,  we  deem  no / 
apology  necessary  for  quotations  from  a  medical  work. 

'  It  is  not  difficult  to  comprehend  why  girla  are  more  frequently 
deformed  than  boys. 

'  If  a  weakly  girl  of  ten  years  old  be  obliged  to  sit  for  honra 
on  a  narrow  bench,  without  any  support  to  her  back,  it'  is  not 
surprising,  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  reproofs  she  may  re- 
ceive, she  endeavors  to  relieve  herself,  by  allowing  the  lumbm" 
vertebra  (bonea  of  the  spine)  to  sink  to  one  side.  This  may,  of 
itself,  be  sufficient  cause  for  the  origin  of  a  curve ;  but  if  the 
position  in  which  girls  generally  sit  while  writing,  drawing, 
playing  the  piano  forte,  and  more  especially  the  harp,  be  taken 
into  account  with  the  causes  already  mentioned,  it  will  be  ad- 
mitted that  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  a  girl  so  situated  to  avoid 
being  crooked,  particularly  if  she  is  not  permitted  to  take  such 
eiercisea  as  give  tone  and  strength  to  the  muscles  of  the  spine.' 

The  following  drawing  is  introduced,  with  the  subsequent  re- 
marks, to  illustrate  the  unnatural  position  of  the  shoulder  and 
sjHne,  produced  by  the  usual  mode  of  sitting  to  write. 


'  By  sitting  in  the  manner  represented  here,  the  shoulder  and 
ribs  are  brought  so  nearly  into  the  same  position  that  they  are 
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by  the  use  of  a  high  pillow,  that  the  habit  must  pretend  to  pro- 
duce lateral  distortion  of  the  spine.  The  effects  may  be  partly 
counteracted  by  the  girl  sitting  erect,  and  putting  a  board  or 
book  under  the  lefl  arm,  so  as  to  prevent  her  leaning  to  one  side, 
while  writing  or  drawing,' 

But  Dr  Shaw  advises  the  use  of  a  weight  and  pulley  in  front 
of  the  individual,  attached  by  a  cord  to  the  head,  which  we 
cannot  describe  here,  aided  by  '  balancing  a  book,  or  something 
light  upon  the  head,'  as  a  means  of  restoring  the  form  when 
distordon  has  commenced.  In  proposing  tliis  plan,  he  adds,  *  It 
should  not  be  forgotten,  diat  it  may  be  necessary  to  use  specta- 
cles, as  a  child  often  stoops  from  being  short-sighted.' 

We  believe  no  remarks  of  ours  will  be  necessary  to  call  the 
attention  of  parents  and  teachers  to  this  subject,  and  it  is  obvious 
that  these  observations  are  far  more  applicable  to  the  tender 
frames  of  children  than  to  mature  females.  We  can  see  no 
mode  of  avoiding  the  evil,  so  long  as  desks  or  tables  are  used 
higher  than  the  elbow,  for  these  necessarily  throw  the  right 
shoulder  above  its  proper  level,  and  produce  a  curve  in  the 
spme,  which  is  likely  to  become  habitual,  and  then  permanent. 


NOTICES. 

The  Political  Class  Book,  intended  to  instruct  the  higher 

classes  in  Schools  in  the  Origin,  Nature,  and  Use  of  Political 

Power.     By  William  Sullivan,  Counsellor  at  Law.    With  an 

Appendix  upon  Studies  for  Practical   Men,  with  Notices  of 

f    Books  suited  to  their  Use.     By  George  B.  Emerson. 

This  work  is  designed  to  show  the  origin  of  society,  and  of  ciyil  ffoyem- 
ment ;  the  division  of  the  members  of  society  into  classes  ;  the  division  of 
labor ;  rights  of  persons  and  property ;  the  meaning  of  the  state  and  national 
constitutions ;  the  powers  exercised  under  these,  as  to  banking,  insurance, 
•dministration  of  justice,  revenue,  expenditure,  militia,  army,  navy,  6lc,;  the 
meaning  and  use  of  the  law  of  nations;  the  connexion  between  civil  power 
and  religion.  The  Appendix  contains  a  short  account  of  the  most  approved 
books  in  arts,  sciences,  literature,  history,  and  morals,  with  introductory  re- 
marks. 

We  are  convinced  that  <tliis  work  will  be  found  exceedingly  useful  to 
eveiT  citizen  for  references,  and  should  be  \fi  every  school,  and  in  every  man's 
hanoB  who  is  desirous  of  understanding  the  genius  of  our  government,  and  hb 
own  rights  and  primUges,  and  sodcU  and  relative  duties.*  We  consider  it 
a  valuable  present  to  our  schools. 

The  Appendix  contains  a  very  valuable  collection  of  notices  of  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  knowledge  necessary  to  every  pursuit  in  life,  and  the  books 
Iq  which  it  is  to  be  found. 
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Parkhurst's  First  Lessons  In  Reading  and  Spelling,  on  the 
Inductive  Method  of  Instruction.  By  John  L.  Parkhurst.  1830. 
pp.  96.     18mo. 

This  little  work  is  constructed  in  accordance  with  the  plan  described  in  the 
letter  of  Mr  Gallaudet,  published  in  the  present  number,  which  ho  has  used 
in  his  own  family  for  years,  and  which  we  hope  to  receive  from  his  own 
hands.  We  find  it  judiciously  presented  in  the  '  First  Lessons,'  togeth- 
er with  an  important  principle  adopted  in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb— '  to  put  the  child  in  complete  possession  of  the  idea  in  a  sentence  tm- 
mediately  hrfore  reading  the  sentence*  it  seems  to  us  there  is  too  much  of 
machinery  in  some  parts  of  the  work ;  but  on  the  whole,  we  have  yet  seen 
DO  book  (u  the  kind,  so  well  adapted  to  its  object. 

Self-Education,  or  the  Means  of  Moral  Progress.  Translated 
from  the  French  of  M.  le  Baron  de  Gerando.      pp.  146. 

We  have  many  systems  of  moral  Philosophy — or  the  theory  of  Ethics.  The 
work  before  us  is  devoted  to  an  object  of  more  immediate  practical  impor- 
tance, those  methods  by  which  we  may  become  conformed  to  the  theory,  not 
merely  in  the  intellect,  nor  yet  in  the  heart  only  ;  but  in  the  habits.  No 
▼lew  of  the  need  we  may  have  of  divine  aid,  should  permit  us  to  neglect  any 
of  the  means  necessary  to  put  our  conduct  in  harmony  with  our  principleSy 
and  he  who  does  it,  proves  himself  unworthy  of  all  exterior  aid.  We  think  a 
work  of  this  kind  will  most  cordially  be  welcomed  by  the  self- observer.  We 
ire  unable  to  speak  of  its  character  from  examination,  even  in  general 
terms ;  but  the  high  rank  and  constant  efforts  of  M.  de  Gerando,  as  a 
writer  and  an  advocate  of  education,  lead  us  to   anticipate  much  profit  and 

fleasure  from  its  perusal      We  observe  that  it  has  been  '  crowned   by  the 
rench  Academy,  a  distinction  which  is  annually  conferred  on  one  or  two 
works,  deemed  the  most  useful  that  have  been  published  during  the  year.* 

The  Freedom  of  the  Mind,  demanded  of  American  Free- 
men ;  being  Lectures  to  the  Lyceum  on  the  Improvement  of 
the  People.     By  Samuel  Nott.     1830.     pp.130.     12mo.. 

Mr  Nott  endeavors  in  these  lectures,  originally  delivered  to  the  Lyceum 
at  Wareham,  to  maintain  that  every  member  oi  the  community  may  com- 
mand a  small  portion  of  time  daily  to  appropriate  to  intellectual  pursuits,  and 
to  give  directions  by  which  this  time  may  be  most  advantageously  spent,  and 
communicate  the  greatest  amount  of  enjoyment  and  improvement  to  the  in- 
dividual. Few  persons  can  read  the  work,  we  think,  without  feeling  a  strong 
desire  to  accomplish  during  life  some  better  purposes  than  merely  prolonging 
•xiatence  and  corporal  enjoyment  from  day  to  day. 

Topics  and  References,  designed  to  assist  in  the  Study  of 
Woodbridge's  Universal  Geography.  By  L.  F.  Clark,  Associ- 
ate Principal  of  Westfield  Academy.    Second  Edition,  pp.  16. 

'  The  object  of  this  pamphlet  is  to  direct  the  attention  of  those,  whose  time 
fbr  the  study  of  geography  is  limited,  to  the  most  important  outlines;  while 
it  enables  those,  who  are  more  highly  favored,  to  acquire  the  same  amount 
of  knowledge  in  less  time.' 

As  this  work  is  the  result  of  experience,  we  trust  it  will  prove  of  practical 
▼aloe. 
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Influence  of  Modern  Physical  Education  of  Females,  in  pro- 
ducing and  confirming  Deformity  of  the  Spine.  By  E.  W. 
DufEn,  Surgeon,     pp.  140. 

Since  preparing  the  article  on  the  Carstairian  SJrstem  of  Penmanship,  we 
have  met  with  the  above  work  of  Duffin,  and  have  heard  the  highly  interest- 
ing lecture  of  Dr  Warren  on  Physical  Education,  before  the  Convention  of 
Teachers,  in  which  this  subject  was  also  discussed.  We  hope  the  latter  will 
also  be  presented  to  the  public,  and  we  need  not  urge  upon  any  one  who  is 
concerned  in  education,  the  importance  of  making  himself  acquainted  with 
both  these  works. 

Lessons  for  Infant  Sabbath  Schools,  with  a  Plan  for  conduct- 
ing an  Infant  Class.     Worcester.  1830.     pp.  108.  24mo. 

This  manual  contains  a  few  directions  relating  to  the  general  management 
of  an  infant  sabbath  school,  on  such  subjects  as  roonit  government,  apparatus, 
&c.,  and  then  presents  a  series  of  historical  lessons,  going  over  the  most 
striking  parts  of  both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  in  me  manner  of  an  his- 
torical catechism.  It  contains  also  some  forms  of  prayer,  and  twenty  or  thirty 
original  and  selected  hymns. 


AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OP  INSTRUCTION. 

The  Convention  of  Teachers  and  friends  of  Education,  assembled  at  Bos- 
ton by  invitation  in  the  public  prints,  on  Thursday,  August  19,  and  was  com- 
posed of  gentlemen  from  ten  States.  A  constitution  was  reported  for  a  per- 
manent society,  by  a  committee  chosen  the  last  spring.  The  three  last  days 
of  the  week  were  occupied  in  hearing  the  interesting  lectures  announced  by 
the  committee,  and  in  discussing  the  constitution.  This  instrument  was 
finally  adopted  unanimously  on  Saturday,  and  an  association  was  formed,  cnti- 
Ued  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  whose  object  is  to  diffuse  useful 
knowledge  on  the  subject  of  education.  A  list  of  officers  were  then  nomi- 
nated by  a  committee  for  the  purpose. 

On  Monday,  August  24th,  the  following  otficers  were  chosen  : — 
President — Rev.  Francis  Wayland,  Jr.,  D.  D.,  President  of  Brown  Uni- 
versity, R.  I. 

Vice  Presidents — Hon.  Wm  B.  Calhoun,  Springfield,  Hon.  Wm  Sulli- 
yan,  LL.  D.,  Boston  ;  John  Adams,  Andovcr ;  Dr  John  Park,  Boston,  Mass. ; 
Rev.  Nathan  Lord,  D.  D.,  President  of  Dartmouth  College ;  Rev.  T.  H. 
Gallaudet,  Hartford,  Conn. ;  Rev.  Andrew  Yates,  D.  D.,  Chittenango,  N.  Y. ; 
Hon.  Theodore  Frelingliuysen,  Newark,  N.  J. ;  Roberts  Vaux^,£hil«^de1phia, 
Pa. ;  Rev.  W.  C.  Fowler,  of  Middlebury  College;  Reuben  Haines,  of  Ger- 
mantown.  Pa. ;  Rev.  B.  O.  Peers,  Lexington,  Ken. ;  Nathan  Guildford,  Esq., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Recording  Secretary — Gideon  F.  Thayer,  Boston. 

Corresponding  Secretaries — Wm  C.  Woodbridge,  Hartford,  Ct. ;  Solomon 
P.  Miles,  Boston. 
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Art.  I. — Sketches  op  Hofvtyl.     Letter  II. 

My  Dear  Friend — In  my  last  letter  I  gave  you  some  ac- 
count of  Hofwyl,  as  it  appears  to  a  visiter.  Among  his  first 
questions  he  naturally  asks,  what  method  of  instruction  is  pur- 
sued at  Hofwyl  ?  To  tliis,  he  is  answered,  there  are  principles 
peculiar  to  Hofwyl,  but  no  peculiar  methods;  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, they  are  as  various  as  the  subjects  and  the  characters  of 
the  individual.  He  will  be  told  that  Hofwyl  is  designed  to  be 
a  place  of  education^  of  which  instruction  is  tlie  means  rather 
than  the  end.  I  know  not  that  I  can  better  exhibit  the  leading 
principles  on  which  this  education  is  conducted,  than  by  com<- 
paring  it  with  some  of  the  plans  which  have  been  proposed  by 
different  classes  of  educators. 

Some  propose  as  the  object  of  all  their  efibrts,  to  com*- 
municate  as  much  positive  knowledge  as  possible.  Ttiey 
often  produce  living  encyclopedias,  to  whom  the  remark 
of  Fellenberg  may  well  be  applied.  *  I  have  seen  men  wfio 
were  sinking  under  the  weight  of  a  prodigious  mass  of  Ieani« 
ing,  like  a  beast  of  burden  under  his  load,  and  coidd   not 
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but  regret,  that,  instead  of  rendering  their  memory  a  dark 
magazine  of  knowledge,  they  had  not  rather  sought  to  kindle  in 
their  minds  a  torch  which  would  illuminate  every  subject  ta 
which  their  attention  should  be  directed.*  The  evils  of  this 
course  are  increased  if  the  mind  is  devoted  exclusively  to  one 
subject.  It  is  not  unfrequently  the  case  that  the  individual  be- 
comes so  absorbed  by  his  own  peculiar  science,  that  nothing  in 
life  beyond  his  own  narrow  sphere,  holds  any  place  in  his  esti- 
mation, and  he  becomes  insensible  to  all  human  merit  which  is 
not  founded  on  it. 

Others  perceive  how  little  this  accumulation  of  abstract 
knowledge  avails  in  preparation  for  active  life,  and  direct  their 
attention  almost  exclusively  to  matters  of  a  practical  nature^ 
which  may  enable  their  pupils  to  perform,  with  ease  and 
pleasure,  the  round  of  duties  belonging  to  their  respective 
spheres  of  life.  They  form  in  this  manner  instruments,  df 
which  society  may  avail  itself  with  great  advantage,  and 
which  men  of  more  extended  views  may  employ  in  promot- 
ing their  good  or  their  evil  designs ;  but  which  are  almost 
incapable  of  original  thought  or  mdependent  action.  Others 
perceive  that  both  these  plans  fail  in  giving  a  man  influ- 
ence in  the  world,  that  the  pupils  of  both  systems  often  sink 
into  insignificance  for  want  of  something  which  shall  gain  the 
respect  or  love  of  others,  and  they  seek  to  supply  this  defect 
in  the  most  obvious  and  easy  manner,  by  attending  chiefly  to 
those  accomplishments,  and  cultivating  chiefly  those  exterior 
habits  by  which  their  pupils  may  attract  the  attention  and  ad- 
miration of  the  world  and  render  themselves  agreeable  to  those 
around  them.  They  produce  a  race  of  ephemerides  whose 
elegant  qualities  may  be  the  object  of  admiration  and  even  of 
study,  but  whose  memory  and  whose  influence  are  limited  to 
the  circles  in  which  they  are  present,  and  terminaites  with  the 
moment  of  their  removal  from  our  view. 

Each  of  these  systems  is  obviously  imperfect — and  those  who 
are  suitably  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  moral  faculties 
and  the  future  destiny  of  man,  lament  most  deeply  the  utter  ne- 
glect of  these  essential  points,  in  the  systems  I  have  described. 
But  in  seeking  to  avoid  this  error,  they  sometimes  run  into 
another.  Sufficient  care  is  not  taken  to  adapt  the  nature  and 
amount  of  moral  nutriment,  to  the  age  and  capacity  of  the 
child.  His  intellect  is  occupied,  his  memory  is  loaded  with 
moral  maxims  and  teclinical  theology,  instead  of  simple,  living 
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troth ;  that  truth  which  will  ^  make  him  wise  uDto  salvation.' 
His  mind  is  often  wearied,  and  his  habits  of  sincerity  en- 
dangered, by  being  called  upon  to  perform  or  participate  in 
protracted  devotional  exercises,  to  which  neither  his  state  of 
mind  nor  of  body  allow  him  to  attend  with  profit.  By  some 
few,  the  treasures  of  science  and  the  beauties  of  nature  and  art 
are  neglected,  and  perhaps  even  treated  as  dangerous  instru- 
ments of  fostering  pride,  and  cherishing  an  undue  attachment 
to  earthly  things.  All  that  thirst  for  general  knowledge,  all  that 
love  of  beauty  in  the  objects  of  taste,  which  the  Creator  himself 
has  implanted,  is  extinguished  or  left  to  expire ;  and  the  intel- 
lect is  suffered  to  languish  for  want  of  that  variety  of  objects 
necessary  to  the  exercise  arid  developement  of  its  noble,  its 
wonderful  faculties.  By  such  an  education,  one  may  indeed 
be  prepared  for  heaven ;  but  he  will  be  utterly  unfit  for  the 
duitesy  and  strugglesj  and  trials  of  his  previous  course  on  earth. 

In  each  of  these  methods  some  portion  of  the  compound 
nature  of  man,  and  of  the  various  relations  he  sustains  to  this 
world  and  to  another,  is  neglected.  In  all  of  them,  it  seems 
to  be  entirely  forgotten  that  the  body  also  requires  an  educa- 
tion which  shall  render  it  capable  of  fulfilling  its  important 
destination,  as  an  instrument  of  the  soul,  and  the  medium  of  its 
influence  on  others,  instead  of  impeding  its  developement  or 
restraining  its  activity  by  its  weakness,  or  degrading  it  by  the 
predominance  of  its  sensations  and  passions.  The  jewel  is  care- 
folly  polished,  but  the  casket  in  which  it  is  preserved,  is  treated 
with  neglect  or  contempt.  The  moving  power  is  accumulated 
to  the  highest  point,  but  the  wheeLsi  and  levers  by  which  it  is  to 
act,  are  left  to  arrange  themselves  almost  by  chance,  and  it  is 
not  the  fault  of  the  educator  if  explosion  and  ruin  do  not  follow. 

The  founder  of  Hofwyl  proposes  a  nobler  and  more  extended 
view  for  the  direction  of  his  institution. 

It  is  to  devdope  all  the  faculties  of  our  nature^  physical^  in- 
tellectual and  morale  and  to  endeavor  to  train  arid  unite  them 
into  one  harmonious  system^  which  shall  form  the  rnost  perfect 
character  of  which  the  individual  is  susceptible  ;  and  thus  pre- 
pare him  for  every  period^  and  every  sphere  ofaction^  to  which 
he  may  he  called. 

Nor  does  he  believe  it  possible  to  apply  principles  like  those 
of  physical  science,  to  determine  what  kind  or  quantity  of  force 
is  requisite  to  communicate  a  given  momentum  in  a  given  di- 
rection to  the  mind  at  the  heart  of  the  child.    Voluntary  be- 
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ings  cannot  be  operated  upon  like  passive  matter*  There  must 
be  a  skilful  adaptation  of  all  the  means  we  have  at  command 
to  the  varying  characters  and  states  of  individuals. 

Above  all  he  would  not  attempt  to  cut  the  gordian  knot,  or 
to  form  a  coining  machine  of  overwhelming  power,  from  which 
beings  should  issue  with  tiie  image  and  stamp  of  the  manufac- 
turer so  strongly  marked  as  to  be  visible  to  all,  and  to  efface 
or  obscure  the  peculiar  features  which  the  Creator  has  impress- 
ed. His  object  is  to  develope  and  improve  the  being  commit- 
ted to  his  care,  and  to  prepare  him  as  soon  as  possible  to  govern 
and  educate  himself,  in  view  of  his  high  destiny. 

It  is  deemed  of  essential  importance  to  maintain  the  citteofo- 
portion  of  developement,  in  the  various  faculties.  *  As  often/ 
says  Fellenberg,  *  as  I  have  observed  one  faculty  excessively 
cultivated  at  the  expense  of  others  belonging  to  the  individual 
system,  I  have  found  a  crippled  being,  an  imperfect  character 
the  invariable  result.  It  is  only  by  means  of  a  harmonious 
developement  of  every  faculty  of  our  nature,  in  one  connected 
system,  that  we  can  hope  to  see  complete  men  issue  from  our 
institutions,  men  who  may  become  the  saviors  of  their  country, 
and  the  benefactors  of  mankind.'  To  form  such  characters  is 
more  important  than  to  produce  mere  scholars^  however  distin- 
guished ;'  and  this  is  the  object  on  which  the  eye  of  the  educa- 
tor should  be  fixed,  and  to  which  every  part  of  his  instruction 
and  discipline  should  be  directed,  if  he  means  to  fill  the  exalted 
office  of  being  *  a  fellow  worker  with  God.' 

But  it  is  by  no  means  intended  to  form  all  according  to  a 
single  model,  or  to  raise  all  to  the  same  degree  of  elevation. 
On  the  contrary,  each  child  is  considered  as  destined  by  Divine 
Providence  to  a  particular  sphere  of  mental  and  social  activity, 
which  is  indicated  by  the  talents  bestowed  on  him,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  he  is  placed.  *  No  educator,'  says  Fel- 
lenberg, *  should  permit  himself  to  misapprehend  or  to  pervert, 
according  to  his  own  contracted  views,  that  which  the  Creator 
has  thus  ordered  in  infinite  wisdom.'  He  should  seek  not  to 
create  or  to  ^annihilate,  but  to  develope  and  direct  the  faculties 
and  dispositions  of  his  pupils,  in  reference  to  the  destination 
thus  indicated.  It  would  be  as  absurd  to  employ  the  same  oc- 
cupation or  the  same  discipline,  in  the  same  extent,  for  each 
individual,  as  to  prescribe  the  same  remedy,  in  the  same  dose, 
for  every  constitution.  This  intellectual  quackery,  like  that 
which  is  found  in  medicine,  is  the  most  easy,  and  unhappQy 
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t>fieii  the  most  profitable,  to  the  practitioDer,  but  it  is  often 
ruinous,  and  always  dangerous  to  the  patient. 

You  ask  with  natural  anxiety,  in  what  manner  does  Fellen- 
berg  attain  this  object; — what  is  it  which  gives  this  pre-emi- 
nence to  Hofwyl,  among  the  institutions  of  Europe  ? 

If  I  were  called  on  to  describe  to  you  the  ^  kill  or  cure '  meth- 
ods of  an  empiric,  or  the  succession  of  ^  beat  and  roll  and 
solemn  pause  between,'  to  which  a  military  drummer  reduces 
every  variety  of  music,  the  story  would  soon  be  told.  But  if 
I  were  to  give  an  account  of  the  delicate  combination  and  end- 
less variations  of  remedies  and  treatment,  in  ihe  practice  of  a 
skilful  physician  in  a  lazaretto  containing  patients  in  every  stage 
of  danger  and  disease  and  convalescence,  or  the  manner  in  which 
the  musician  manages  the  notes  and  stops  and  sweUs  of  an  organ, 
and  combines  low  and  high,  quick  and  slow,  accordant  and  dis- 
cordant notes,  to  produce  the  harmony  which  enchants  us,  you 
would  allow  nie  a  volume,  and  would  suspect  my  capacity  or 
Thy  faithfulness,  if  I  attempted  to  crowd  it  into  a  letter.  You 
would  naturally  suspect  me  not  less,  if  I  were  to  attempt  in  the 
same  compass  to  tell  you  how  a  skilful  educator  manages  the 
mind,  whose  anatomy  and  physiology  seem  almost  subjects  for 
divination  rather  than  observation ;  or  how  he  trains  into  har- 
mony a  set  of  feelings  which  surpass  in  number  and  contrast, 
all  the  tones  and  variations  of  which  music  can  boast.  I  must 
therefore  refer  you  to  future  letters,  in  which  1  shall  endeavor, 
as  circumstances  permit,  to  present  a  detailed  account  of  the 
leading  principles  of  Hofwyl,  as  the  only  means  in  my  power 
of  giving  you  distinct  ideas  of  a  system  of  education,  which  it 
required  months  of  examination  to  become  familiar  with. 

I  am  inc. 


Art.  n. — ^Ststem  of  Classical  Education  in  Bavaria. 

Vber  gdehrU  Schtden  mit  besonderer  rucknchi  au/Bayem,  Von  Fribi>- 
RicH  Thiersch.    Stuttgart  and  Tttbingen.  1829.    pp.  127. 

On  Classical  Schools  mth  particvlar  rtference  to  Bavaria.  By  Frede- 
ric Thiersch. 

As  the  plants  of  one  climate  cannot  safely  be  transplanted  to 
another,  so  it  b  not  usually  safe  to  copy  precisely  the  institutions 
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of  any  country  in  anotlicr  whose  state  and  wants  are  essentially 
difierent ;  and  wc  have  already  said  we  are  no  optimists  as  to 
methods.  Still  the  great  principles  of  education  do  not  vary 
with  latitudes  or  boundary  lines.  The  plans,  formed  by  su- 
perior minds,  are  always  important,  and  the  results  of  experience 
always  valuable,  as  materials;  and  we  believe  a  careful  observer 
may  derive  valuable  hints  even  from  the  inspection  of  a  bad  qrs-  ^ 
tem.  With  these  views  it  will  form  one  object  of  our  labors  to 
present  the  results  of  European  experience  and  learning,  as 
data,  which  those  immediately  engaged  in  practice  may  apply 
to  use  in  the  manner  they  deem  best.  We  believe  we  shall  in- 
terest a  large  class  of  our  readers  in  presenting  a  sketch  of  one 
part  of  tlie  work  on  classical  schools,  named  at  the  head  of  this 
article ;  and  the  more  so,  as  it  is  the  production  of  Thiersch, 
so  well  known  in  die  country  as  one  of  the  ablest  writers  on 
elementary  classical  insti'uction. 

It  appears  from  the  introduction  to  this  work,  that  in  the  year 
1827-8,  the  King  of  Bavaria  appointed  a  board  of  cononiissioii- 
ers  to  adjust  a  system  of  education  for  his  whole  kingdom. 
These  gentlemen,  among  whom  were  several  of  the  most  distin- 
guished teachers  and  professors  in  the  country,  had  repeated 
interviews  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  all  the  questions  relating 
to  this  subject.  They  then  assigned  to  Dr  Thiersch  in  connec- 
tion with  Mr  Mehrlein,  the  business  of  reducing  to  writing  a 
system  of  education  to  accord  with  the  most  approved  views 
which  had  been  expressed  at  their  meetings.  It  was  made  the 
duty  of  Mr  Mehrlein  to  lay  the  several  parts  of  this  plan  before 
both  the  Rectors  of  the  Gymnasia  at  Munich  and  Counsellor 
Schelling,  as  soon  as  Dr  Thiersch  had  prepared  them  to  his 
satisfaction ;  and  after  making  tlie  corrections  suggested  by  these 
gendemen,  to  lay  the  manuscripts  before  the  other  members  of 
the  Board.  When  advantage  had  been  taken  of  their  advice, 
the  entire  work  was  to  be  submitted  to  the  president  of  the 
commission,  Counsellor  Schcnk  for  his  approbation,  and  finally 
returned  to  Dr  Thiersch  for  its  last  revision  before  being  pre- 
sented to  the  king.  The  system,  thus  formed  and  matured,  ob- 
tained the  sanction  of  his  majesty  on  the  2d  of  February,  1829. 

By  this  it  appears  that  the  plan,  as  exhibited  by  our  author, 
is  not  the  production  of  one  mind  but  of  many ;  not  a  work 
of  haste  and  inexperience,  but  of  the  combined  and  patient  labors 
of  the  first  scholars  in  the  kingdom,  most  of  whom  had  a  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  the  old  system,  and  of  the  changes  wnich 
might  be  advantageously  introduced. 
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The  Bavarian  school  system  embraces  four  distinct  institu- 
tions, the  Primary  or  German  School,  the  Latin  School,  the 
Gymnasium,  and  the  University.  In  tlie  volume  before  us  we 
have  a  detailed  account  of  only  two  intermediate  institutions,  the 
Latin  School  and  Gymnasium.  These  two,  in  some  of  their 
general  features,  resemble  the  grammar  schools  and  colleges  of 
our  own  country. 

The  Latin  School  is  intended  for  boys  between  the  ages  of 
eight  and  fourteen  years,  who  wish  to  prepare  themselves  by 
a  short  course  for  active  business,  or  for  entermg  the  Gym- 
nasium, with  a  view  to  a  liberal  education.  It  consists  of  three 
classes,  and  each  class  of  two  divisions.  One  seminary  of  this 
kind  is  to  be  established  in  every  place  which  contains  3,000 
inhabitants.  In  other  towns,  where  the  population  and  wealth 
will  not  admit  of  a  complete  school,  similar  institutions  may  be 
founded,  embracing  only  one  or  two  classes.  A  pupil  must 
remain  two  years  in  each  class  before  advancmg  to  a  higher. 

This  rule,  respecting  the  promotion  of  the  scholars,  may, 
however,  be  dispensed  with  for  the  sake  of  rewarding  extraor- 
dinary industry  and  attainments.  Prize  books  are  presented  at 
the  close  of  each  year  to  the  most  distinguished  scholars,  one  to 
every  five  or  six ;  and  also  diplomas  or  written  testimonials  of 
their  ^ood  behaviour,  diligence  and  success  in  their  studies.. 
Proficiency  in  the  Latin  language,  is  regarded  as  the  surest  test 
of  scholarship ;  yet  no  one  receives  a  prize  who  does  not  rank 
among  the  first  third  in  all  the  other  departments  of  study.  The 
standing  of  the  scholars  is  determined  by  the  comparative  ex- 
ceUence  of  their  translations  into  the  dead  languages  and  other 
written  exercises.  At  the  close  of  the  year,  the  names  of  the 
scholars  ^re  published  in  a  printed  catalogue,  arranged  accord- 
ing to  their  divisions,  and  in  the  order  of  their  relative  attain- 
ments, with  the  change  of  place  of  each  individual  in  the  several 
de^rtments  of  instruction. 

The  principal  branches  of  study  appointed,  are  the  Latin  and 
Greek  Languages,  Religion,  Penmanship,  Arithmetic,  Geogra- 
phy, Natural  History,  and  the  Hebrew  Language,  for  those  in- 
tended for  theological  studies.  Music,  Drawing,  Gymnastics, 
and  the  Modem  Languages  are  also  to  be  taught,  as  time  shall 
permit. 

As  is  usual  in  the  German  schools,  an  hour  at  a  time  is 
assigned  to  each  study,  and  the  time  devoted  weekly  is  esU- 
mated  in  this  way.    Twentysix  hours  weekly  are  occupied  in 
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teaching  the  leading  branches  of  instruction,  as  exhibited  in 
the  table  below ;  three  hours  every  forenoon,  conunencing  in 
sumoier  at  seven  o'clock,  and  in  winter  at  eight;  and  two 
hours  in  the  afternoon,  Wednesday  and  Saturday  excepted, 
commencing  at  two  o'clock. 

A.  Both  divinofu  of  the  Lowest  Cla$$,  and  the  lower  divinon  of  tht  Mid/Me 

Class. 

16  hours  each  week  are  devoted  to  the  Latin. 
<       4      "  "  "  "  Religion. 

8      *«  **  "  **  Arithmetic. 

3      •«  **  "  **  Penmanship. 

B.  Higher  division  of  the  Middle  Class. 

12  hours  each  week  are  dovoted  to  the  Latin. 
6      •*  ««  «<  "  Greek. 

3      "  "  "  *•  Religion. 

3      •«  "  "  "  Arithmetic. 

2      "  "  "  "  Geography. 

C.  Both  diffisions  of  the  Highest  Class. 

12  hours  to  the  Latin. 
6      "        "      Greek. 

2  "        •*      Religion. 

3  "        «      Arithmetic. 

y      3      **        *•      Geography  and  National  Hbtory. 

The  Other  branches  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article,  ar0 
pursued  in  extraordinary  hours,  and  are  never  allowed  to  en- 
croach upon  the  time  allotted  to  the  regular  studies  of  the  insti- 
tution which  are  included  in  this  table. 

The  year  is  divided  into  two  terms.  The  first  term  com- 
mences on  the  15th  October,  and  closes  on  the  Saturday  pre- 
ceding Palm  Sunday.  The  second  term  begins  on  the  Monday 
succeeding  Easter  week,  after  a  vacation  of  fourteen  days,  and 
ends  on  tfie  1 5th  of  September,  when  anotlier  vacation  takes 
place  of  four  weeks  duration.  The  school  is  also  ck>sed  on 
oabbath  and  feast  days. 

The  institution  aims  at  forming  in  the  minds  of  the  scholars 
a  strong  and  lively  conviction  of  the  trutli  of  Christianity,  and  of 
the  importance  of  its  doctrines  and  precepts.  They  are  there- 
fore required  not  only  to  study  religion  systematically,  but  to 
attend  divine  service  in  the  school  and  in  the  church. 

Each  class  has  its  own  instructer,  who  takes  charge  of  both 
divisions.  He  is  allowed  to  avail  himself  of  tlie  assistance  of  an 
approved  candidate  for  the  office  of  an  instructer  to  his  classy 
for  whose  &bilij^,  diligence,  and  faithfulness,  he  however  is  held 
respcmsible.    The  Preceptor  of  the  Lowest  Class  is  required  to 
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understand  the  branches  pursued  by  both  the  lower  classes  with 
the  exception  of  Greek,  and  the  Preceptor  of  the  Middle  Class, 
all  the  studies  of  the  school,  Hebrew  excepted  ;  and  they  must 
botli  be  familiar  with  the  art  of  teaching.  The  Principal,  or  In- 
structor, of  tlie  Highest  Class,  must  have  resided  at  a  university 
for  the  space  of  at  least  three  years,  and  is  examined  respecting 
his  attainments  and  ability  to  teach,  both  orally  and  in  writing, 
by  tlie  Professors  of  the  Gymnasium  and  Rector  of  the  Latin 
School,  in  the  i)rincipal  city  of  the  district  or  circle. 

Candidates  lor  the  office  of  Instrncters,  are  examined  by  the 
Rector  of  the  school  and  a  Professor  of  the  Gymnasium,  both 
orally  and  in  writing.  They  also  take  charge,  for  the  time,  of  the 
Lowest  Class,  and  correct  the  Latin  translations  of  the  scholars 
in  the  presence  of  the  examiners.      The  inter\'al  between  this"] 
examination  and  their  installation  in  office,  n\iist  be  at  least  two  | 
years,  which  period  they  are  required  to  spend  in  school  keep- ' 
mg,  either  as  private  Instructors,  or  as  Rcpetitors  in  Latin  schools. 
An  installation  cannot  take  place  before  the  candidate  is  eighteen^ 
years  of  age. 

Tlie  instructers  are  resj)onsible  for  the  regularity  and  diligence 
of  the  scholars  in  their  respective  classes,  and  have  the  sole  su- 
perintendence over  diem  both  in  and  out  of  school,  and  the  power 
of  distributing  rewards  and  punishments  ;  but  they  are  bound  to 
remove  from  school  all  who  arc  incorrigibly  rude,  immoral,  or 
indolent. 

The  Principal  or  Teacher  of  the  Highest  Class,  who  should  be 
a  clergyman,  officiates  as  President  or  Rector  of  the  institution. 
He  is  responsible  for  the  regulation,  government,  and  prosjicrity 
of  the  school.  He  must  consequently  consult  with  the  Precej)tors 
at  tlie  beginning  of  each  term,  respecting  the  subjects  and  course 
of  instruction,  visit  tlie  classes  from  time  to  time,  acquaint  him- 
self with  the  habits  of  each  scholar,  and  make  such  snggestions  to 
the  Teachers  as  he  may  think  the  interests  of  the  school  require. 
He  oversees  the  conduct  of  the  scholars  as  well  as  llieir  lessons, 
and  secures  their  orderly  behavior  during  divine  service  and  in 
the  school.  He  also,  in  connexion  with  tlie  Board  of  Inspectors, 
takes  care  tliat  the  scholars  resort  to  no  public  places,  houses  of 
entertainment,  balls  or  theatres,  without  his  permission,  not 
even  in  the  company  of  their  parents;  and  that  they  lodge  and 
board  only  at  home  and  in  such  houses  as  he  shall  license. 

A  Board  of  Inspectors  is  ap[X)intcd  for  each  school,  which 
should  consist  of  one  of  tlie  clergymen  of  the  place,  of  one  or 
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two  of  the  magistrates,  and  of  the  Rector  of  the  Gymnasiuin  in 
those  cities  where  one  is  established.  Tlie  Board  meets  at  the 
opening  of  each  term,  to  afford  advice  and  assistance  to  the 
Teachers,  and  is  also  present  when  the  school  is  visited,  in  order 
to  learn  its  condition.  It  is  made  tlieir  duty  to  aid  and  sustain 
the  Kector  in  his  oversight  of  the  scholars,  to  setde  all  cases  of 
difficulty  when  invited  by  him,  and  maintain,  as  far  as  they  can, 
tlie  respectability,  influence,  and  usefulness  of  the  school. 
In  addition  to  these  local  Inspectors,  a  school  visiter  is  ap- 

E anted  for  each  circle  or  district,  and  all  the  schools  of  the 
ngdom  are  annually  visited  for  tlie  sake  of  securing  a  strict 
adherence  to  the  rules  and  plan  of  instruction  and  discipline 
herein  prescribed.  On  his  arrival  in  a  place  where  a  school  is 
established,  a  visiter  is  required  to  have  an  interview  with  the 
Rector  and  Board  of  Inspectors,  and  to  inquire  of  them  circum- 
stantially respectfng  the  state  and  wants  of  the  institution.  In 
their  company  he  visits  each  division  of  the  school,  acquaints 
himself  thoroughly  with  the  course  and  mode  of  instruction,  ex- 
amines the  WTitten  exercises  of  the  scholars,  and  expresses  his 
approbation  and  censure  as  he  thinks  they  are  deserved.  After 
this,  he  holds  a  private  conference  witli  the  Teachers  and  Board 
of  Inspectors,  discourses  freely  with  them  respecting  the  results  of 
his  observations,  and  makes  out  a  full  report  to  dbe  minister  of 
state,  upon  the  condition,  instruction,  and  discipline  of  the  schools. 
The  civil  autliorilies  do  not  interfere  wnth  the  internal  ar- 
rangements of  the  school,  yet  Uiey  have  a  general  oversight  and 
control  in  all  matters  affecting  the  state,  the  riglits  of  indi- 
viduals, and  die  pecuniary  interests  of  the  institution.  They 
constitute  the  court  of  appeal  from  the  decisions  of  the  Teachers;, 
the  Rector,  and  tlic  Board  of  Inspectors.  They  have  tlie  man- 
agement of  tlie  revenues,  and  provide  for  the  payment  of  the 
Teachers  lyid  for  die  encouragement  of  merit. 

The  schools  are  maintained  by  public  and  private  liberality  and 
by  the  fees  which  are  required  of  the  richer  class  of  students. 
The  following  books  are  used  in  die  respective  studies. 

Latin 
Small  Latin  Grammar. 
Large    do.        do. 

Latin  Clirestomathy  in  three  part«»,  cacli  in  two  chapters  or  divisions. 
Latin  Anthology,  in  two  parts,  with  an  introduction  to  Latin  Prosody. 
Elementary  Book  for  translating  German  into  Latin,  in  three  parts. 

Greek. 
Greek  Grammar  containing  frequent  references  to  the  Latin^ 
Greek  Chrestomatby,  in  tiiree  chapters. 
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Greek  Antholofiry  in  two  rhaptera,  with  an  introduction  to  Greek  Prosody. 
Elementary  Book  for  translating  German  into  Greek,  in  three  chapters. 

The  Latin  and  Greek  Grammars  should  exhibit  by  frequent 
references  to  each  other  the  parallelisms  and  peculiarities  of  the 
two  languages  as  nearly  as  possible, 

Hebrew. 
Hebrew  Grammar. 
Hebiew  Chrestomathy. 
Elementary  Book  for  translating  German  into  Hebrew. 

Oerman. 
German  Grammar. 

German  Chrestomathy,  containing  Fables  and  short  Tales. 
German  Anthology,  containing  B^ds,  Odes,  and  Songs. 

Meligian 
Catechism  of  Christian  Doctrines. 
Scripture  Sentences. 
Hymn  Book. 
Holy  Scriptures  abridged. 
Sacred  History  to  the  time  of  Constantine. 
Manual  of  Christian  Doctrines. 

A  book  of  each  of  these  kinds  is  prepared  for  Catholics  and 
Protestants  respectively,  and  the  religious  instruction  of  the  two 
denominations  is  carried  on  separately. 

Geography  and  Hi$tary  and  Jirithmetie, 

Rudiments  of  Geography. 

Manual  of  Geography. 

Terrestrial  and  Celestial  Globes. 

Maps  of  the  World,  of  the  four  continents,  of  Germany  and  of  Bavaria. 

History  of  Bavaria. 

Two  Arithmetics  prepared  for  the  Schools. 

For  the  sake  of  uniformity,  the  same  books  are  used  in  all' 
the  Latin  schools  of  the  kingdom,  except  that  the  teachers  of 
religion  are  allowed  to  make  use  of  the  manuals  and  compends 
which  are  approved  by  their  respective  communions.  The  text 
books  are  read  nearly  in  the  order  in  which  they  stand  in  the 
catalogue.  The  Chrestomathies  have  their  contents  arranged 
so  as  to  increase  in  difficulty  as  the  scholar  advances.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  Anthologies.  The  grammars,  arithmetics, 
geographies,  and  indeed  all  the  class  books  are  also  formed 
with  a  view  to  the  progress  of  the  youthful  mind.  Books  for 
practice  in  translating  German  into  the  dead  languages,  are  in 
constant  use  through  the  whole  course. 

As  the  Latin  is  the  principal  branch  of  study  in  this  institution, 
die  manner  in  which  it  is  taught  and  the  proficiency  which  is 
made  in  it  by  the'scholars,  will  convey  a  sufficientiy  precise  idea 
of  the  system  of  instruction  in  all  the  departments. 
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The-  Lowest  Class  makes  use  of  the  small  Latin  grammar  in 
connexion  vvidi  tlic  Chrestomathy,  (Part  I.)  which  is  adapted 
to  it,  and  a  book  for  pracucc  in  translating  into  tlie  Latin.  They 
study  die  paradigms  in  the  first  division,  and  the  syntax  in  the 
second,  and  endeavor  to  make  diemselves  perfect  masters  of 
forms  and  rules,  and  to  acquire  the  utmost  promptness  in  the 
practical  application.     In  die  middle  class  diey  take  up  their 
the  large  grannnar  by  parts,  as  above  described,  which  they 
connnit  to  memory,  and  employ  in  studying  die  Chrestomathy, 
(Part  II.)  and  in  die  use  of  anodier  book  of  exercises  for  trans- 
ladng.      Here,  by  the  most  thorough  system  possible,  they 
become  familiar  widi  die  technical  part  of  the  language,  witli 
its  general  laws  and  idioms,  and  prepare  themselves  to  be  train- 
ed to  greater  dexterity  and  ease  in  translating  die  Ladn  text, 
and  to  greater  freedom,  precision  and  richness,  in  die  use  of  the 
language.     They  resort,  dierefore,  in  the  Highest  Class,  to  the 
Chrestomathy,  (Part  III.)  whicli  embraces  larger  portions  of 
die  historians,  Livy,  JusUn  and  Sallust,  arranged  in  chronolo- 
gical order.    They  also  read  die  easier  historians  enure,  as  Cor- 
nelius Nepos  and  Julius  Caesar,  and  adopt  a  diird  course  of 
exercises  for  translating  into  die  Latin  language.     The  Latin 
authors,  and  Chrestomatliies  and  exercises  for  making  Latin, 
are  to  be  translated  only  in  school  and  orally,  except  that  the 
scholars  may  bo  directed  to  prepare  at  home  written  translations 
of  difficult  and  remarkable  passages  previously  examined  in 
school,  in  order  diat  die  teacher  may  correct  their  errors. 
Written  tasks  aie  also  prescribed,  to  be  given  out  frequenUy  in 
the  Lowest  Class  according  to  die  discretion  of  the  instructer,  and 
in  die  higher  classes  once  a  week,  consisting  of  an  exercise  for 
translating  into  Latin,  proposed  by  die  teacher  as  a  trial  for  rank 
or  place  in  die  school.     Each  of  diese  performances  die  teacher 
immediately  corrects  in  the  presence  of  the  writer.     Care  must 
be  taken,  however,  not  to  occupy  too  much  time  or  destroy  the 
interest  of  the  pupil  in  die  study  itself  by  requiring  too  many 
written  exercises.     The  scholars  in  the  Middle  Class  attend  to 
Latin  prosody  and  versification,  to  scanning  and  restoring  broken 
hexameters  and  distichs  to  their  original  order ;  which  exer- 
cises continue  in  the  Highest  Class  until  die  scholars  arc  diem- 
selves able  to  compose  Latin  verses  in  a  variety  of  measures. 
For  this  purpose  die  Latin  andiology  is  introduced.     At  die 
close  of  the  school  die  scholars  are  expected  to  read  and  WTite 
die  language  with  propriety  and  ease. 
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Greek  is  studied  in  the  three  higher  divisions  of  the  school, 
and  by  those  scholars  only  who  are  designed  for  the  Gymnasium. 
The  scholars  are  not  expected  to  learn  to  write  this  language 
with  the  same  degree  of  elegance  as  the  Latin.  Grammatical 
accuracy  is  all  that  is  expected.  The  course  of  study  is  much 
the  same  as  that  described  in  the  preceding  article.  For  the 
study  of  arithmetic,  the  doctrines  of  numbers,  and  the  grand  rules 
of  the  science  are  made  familiar  to  tlie  Lowest  Class  by  exam- 

51es  for  practice  continually  increasing  in  number  and  JifBculty. 
i'he  same  method  is  pursued  in  tlic  Middle  Class  as  far  as  the 
Rule  of  Three.  The  practical  rules  command  more  attention. 
In  botli  courses  mental  arithmetic  is  particularly  attended 
to.  In  the  Hichest  Class  the  subject  is  continued  in  the  use  of  a  • 
compend,  and  in  connexion  witli  algebra,  until  diese  bra  nches 
are  completely  mastered. 

Instruction  in  the  mother  tongue  (German),  is  always  to  be 
united  with  that  in  tlie  ancient  languages,  by  attending  particu- 
larly to  tlie  orthography,  etymology  and  construction  of  the 
written  translations.  A  German  grammar  is  to  be  in  die  pos- 
session of  every  pupil,  not  to  be  studied  hi  course,  but  to  bo 
constantly  referred  to  in  case  of  need.  A  selection  of  the  best 
German  autliors  in  prose  and  poctiy  is  also  furnished  to  the 
pupils,  and  portions  occasionally  committed  to  memory. 

Religious  instruction  is  to  be  given  by  means  of  catechisms, 

Eassages  and  extracts  from  the  Bible,  and  hymns,  to  be  closed 
y  a  course  of  church  history.  Every  school-day  is  to  be 
begun  with  devotional  exercises  for  Protestants  and  Cadiolics 
separately.  The  pupils  are  also  expected  to  attend  church  con- 
standy.  Tlie  object  of  the  institution,  in  its  general  course  and  its 
particular  details,  must  be  to  establish  the  influence  of  Cliristian- 
ty  in  the  hearts  of  the  pupils,  and  to  maintain  it  in  a  living  state. 
The  study  of  geography  commences  in  the  higher  division  of 
the  Middle  Class,  in  which  the  grand  divisions  of  the  eardi  into 
continents  and  countries,  widi  the  names  of  die  principal  moun- 
tains, rivers  and  chies  are  learned  by  the  means  of  a  small  com- 
pend. In  the  lower  division  of  the  Highest  Class,  the  study  is 
made  to  embrace  the  whole  of  Germany,  particularly  Bavaria. 
After  the  completion  of  geography,  die  scholars  attend  to  na- 
tional history,  wiUi  constant  and  extended  references  to  diat  of 
the  whole  German  empire. 

Penmanship  is  taught  only  in  die  Lowest  Class.  All  diat  is 
idmed  at  is  an  easy  and  agreeable  hand  in  the  German  and  Latin 
languages. 
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Art.  ni. — Philosophy  of  Language. 

To  THE  Editor — You  observed,  on  perusmg  an  essay  of 
mine  on  ihe  Philosophy  of  Language,  puh]isl:ied  some  years  since 
in  th3  United  States  Literary  Gazette,  that  the  topics  discussed 
in  it  were  peculiarly  appropriate  to  the  present  time,  when  the 
fricirds  of  primary  education  are  doing  so  much  to  promote  its 
improvement,  and  wished  that  it  might  appear  in  the  Annals  of 
EdicatiDU  under  my  own  name.  In  compliance  with  your  re- 
quest, I  have  revised  it  carefully,  and  now  place  it  at  your  dis- 
posal. I  hope  hereafter  to  furnish  you  with  an  account  of  some 
practical  uses  to  be  made  of  the  prmciples  it  contains. 

I  am,  &c,  T.  H.  GALLAUDET. 

Hartford,  August  4, 1830. 

Langiuage  is  the  expression,  by  visible,  audible,  or  tangible 
£igns,  of  the  thoughts,  leelings,  operations,  or  state  of  one  mind, 
m  order  to  excite  the  conception  of  them  in  another.  It  is  either 
symbolical  or  arbitrary.  In  the  first  case,  it  excites  by  the  mere 
power  of  resemblance  or  analogy,  the  ideas  which  it  is  intended 
to  communicate  ;  just  as  a  portrait  represents  an  absent  friend ; 
or,  as  stretching  out  the  arms  horizontally,  denotes  extent ;  or, 
as  imitating  the  action  of  eating,  expresses  the  real  action  itself. 
In  the  otlier  case,  language  derives  its  significancy,  either  from 
a  previous  agreement  between  the  parties,  who  use  it,  or  fi*om 
an  actual  explanation  at  the  time.  This  agreement,  and  this 
explanation,  can  be  made  only  by  the  presence  of  the  object, 
which  the  sign  is  intended  to  denote,  or  by  another  symbolical 
sign,  immediately  expressive  of  the  object,  by  its  resemblance 
or  analogy  to  it ;  tlius  the  word  hat  must  have  originaUy  derived 
its  meaning  from  the  actual  sight  of  a  hat,  or  from  a  picture  of 
it,  or  from  its  appropriate  delineation  by  certain  motions  of  the 
hands,  describing  its  shape  and  use,  or  by  a  definition,  all  the 
words  of  which  must  themselves  have  been  explained  by  the 
presence  of  some  objects  or  pictures,  or  by  the  exhibition  of 
bodily  signs  and  gestures.  Precisely  in  the  same  manner  when 
the  word  power,  or  one  of  its  synonymes,  is  first  presented  to 
the  eye  by  visible  marks,  or  to  the  ear  by  audible  sounds,  it 
would  be  unmeaning,  unless  there  were  a  simultaneous  exhibition 
to  the  mind  of  the  person  addressed,  of  an  apparent  exercise  of 
power,  or  of  a  picture  of  it,  or  of  a  delineation  of  it  by  the 
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countenance,  position  of  the  muscles,  and  motion  of  the  limbs. 
This  is  also  true  of  all  the  terms  which  denote  any  of  the  states, 
affections,  or  operations  of  the  soul.  How  can  I  convey  to  a 
person  ignorant  of  it,  the  meaning  of  the  term  to  thinks  unless 
at  the  same  time  I  refer  him  to  an  actual  exhibition  of  thought 
in  some  human  agent ;  or  to  a  picture  faithfully  delineatmg  its 
effect  upon  the  countenance ;  or  by  seizing  the  happy  moment 
when  he  himself  is  immersed  in  tliought.  It  wiU  be  said,  per- 
haps, that  I  can  give  an  appropriate  definition  of  it,  without 
resorting  to  any  of  these  modes  of  explanation.  But  the  defini- 
tion itself  consists  of  words,  which  must  originally  have  derived 
their  meaning  firom  some  one  of  die  above  mentioned  sources.  So 
that  the  elements  of  the  meaning  of  aU  language  must  be  found  i 
either  in  the  actual  presence  of  objects ^  or  %n  their  expression  by\ 
symbolical  signs. 

Watch  the  gradual  progress  of  the  infant  mind  in  the  acqui- 
sition of  language,  and  the  truths  which  have  been  stated  will  be 
abundantly  manifest.     The  first  simple  words  wliich  the  child 
learns,  always  derive  their  meaning  from  the  presence  of  the 
objects,  which  they  denote.     It  would  never  know  how  to  call 
its  mother  by  tliis  endearing  appellation,  unless  it  saw  before  its 
eyes  the  being  to  whom  this  name  is  applied,  and  also  witnessed 
the  actual  application  of  it  to  her,  and  not  to  any  other  person. 
And  the  little  phrases,  too,  which  it  acquires,  must  be  illustrated 
in  the  same  manner.    '  Come  here,'  says  the  fond  parent.   This 
is  accompanied  with  a  certain  expression  of  the  countenance, 
or  beckoning  of  the  hand,  or  presentation  of  some  alluring  play- 
thing, which  the  child  watches  with  a  scrutinizing  eve,  and 
tlius  die  phrase  bemg  accompanied  with  a  visible  set  of  what  I 
would  call  symbolical  signs,  its  import  is  developed  and  under- 
stood.    '  You  are  a  naughty  child,  I  am  displeased  vvidi  you,' 
says  the  dissatisfied  mother  to  the  firoward  daughter.     It  is  the 
first  time  that  the  trembling  offender  has  heard  the  unwelcome 
rebuke.     She  has  acquired  the  meaning  of  the  words  '  you  are' 
and  '  child,'  by  having  often  witoesscd  herself  addressed  by 
these  epithets,  and  also  that  of  the  expression, '  I  am,'  by  noti- 
cing that  the  speaker  always  applies  it  to  himself.     But  what 
does  'naughty'  mean,  and  also  '  displeased ;'  she  refers  the 
first  of  these  epithets  to  herself,  and  the  last  to  her  parent.    She 
is  conscious  of  her  own  wrong  feelings  and  conduct ;  she  observes 
that  they  produced  an  expression  of  displeasure,  accompanying 
the  utterance  of  the  plirase,  and  explaining  its  import :  without 
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this  it  would  be  quite  unintelligible.  *  You  were  a  good  boy- 
yesterday,  and  I  gave  you  that  whisde  ;'  *  were,'  *  yesterday,* 
*  gave,'  '  whistle,'  all  these  arc  new  words  to  tlie  child.  He 
begins  to  cast  about  for  their  meaning.  He  sees  his  whistle,  he 
knows  its  name,  because  ihc  parent  points  to  it.  Now  the  train 
of  thought  begins.  He  has  learned  what  the  word  *good' 
means,  by  having  heard  himself  often  called  so,  when  he  was 
conscious  of  having  conducted  well.  This  leads  him  to  reflect, 
that  his  good  conduct  and  die  whistle  have  some  connexion 
with  each  other.  When  did  this  connexion  take  place  ?  It 
was  when  the  father  smiled,  and  gave  the  toy  to  him ;  it  was 
by  yonder  window,  while  the  sun  was  sinking  beliind  the  great 
oak  tree.  This  must  all  have  happened  at  a  time  denoted  by 
the  word  '  yesterday  ;'  and  *  you  were'  and  '  gave,'  must  refer 
to  the  same  time.  Thus  he  has  gained  some  notion,  though 
as  yet  a  very  imperfect  one,  of  a  few  terms  which  denote  past 
time.  But  in  vain  would  he  have  sought  for  the  import  of  diese 
terms,  if  die  visMe  iwinting  of  the  finger  to  the  whisde  had 
not  given  him  a  clue  to  their  meaning,  and  if  a  visible  assem- 
blage of  various  existing  objects,  and  the  consciotisness  of  that 
worthy  feeling  and  conduct  which  procured  him  the  gift,  had 
not  been  excited  in  his  imagination  by  the  recollection  of  die 
transaction  of  yesterday. 

Thus  it  is  true,  that  the  elements  of  language  must  be  found 
either  in  the  actual  presence  of  objects,  ar  in  their  expression  by 
symbolical  signs.     When  I  speak  of  the  actual  presence  of  ob- 
jects, I  mean  to  include  in  this  term,  not  only  the  various 
objects  which  the  material  world  presents  to  our  senses,  but 
also  all  those  states,  affections,  and  operations  of  the  soul,  the 
existence  of  which  we  ascertain  by  our  own  consciousness,  and 
which  may  be  said  to  be  truly  present  to  the  eye  of  tlie  mind 
that  notices  them  ;  and  by  symbolical  signs,  1  mean,  not  only 
pictures  or  models  of  objects,  or  their  delineation  by  appropriate 
motions  of  the  hands  and  limbs,  and  attitudes  of  the  body,  but 
also  that  mysterious  expression  of  the  eye,  those  countless  varia- 
tions of  all  the  lineaments  and  features  of  the  human  countenance, 
that  modulation  of  the  human  voice,  that  palpable  beaming 
forth  of  the  soul  tlirough  the  thousand  avenues  which  its  clayey 
mansion  affords,  which  alone  inform  me,  that  a  spirit  like  my 
own  inhabits  another  body  like  my  own.     Let  the  truth  of  these 
remarks  be  tried  by  one  of  the  most  difficult  instances  of  the 
'communication  to  a  cliild  of  tlie  power  and  use  of  language. 
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'  Grod  made  you,'  says  d^c  pious  grandmother  to  her  litde 
fondling.  It  is  a  Sabbath  morning,  and  the  venerable  woman 
has  her  Bible  before  her ;  as  she  utters  the  name  of  the  Holy 
One,  her  countenance  assumes  an  air  of  calm  and  setded  so- 
lemnity, and  her  voice  a  tone  of  deep  and  grave  import.  Her 
eye  looks,  and  her  finger  points,  to  heaven.  The  time,  the 
manner,  the  face,  the  glance,  the  motion,  all  dispose  the  youth- 
ful listener  to  seriousness,  and  convince  him  that  whatever  is 
meant  by  the  word  '  God,'  a  word  which  we  will  suppose  he 
now  hears  for  the  first  time,  at  least  something  very  important 
and  awe-inspiring  must  be  intended.  '  Who  is  God  ?'  he  says^ 
with  a  wistful  look.  '  Why,  God  made  the  sun,  moon,  stars, 
earth,  beasts,  birds,  fishes,  trees,  and  everything ;  he  made  you.' 
What  new  knowledge  has  the  child  gained  by  this  explanation  ? 
Only,  that  the  word  'God'  denotes  something,  or  somebody, 
that  has  exercised  great  power.  *  But  who  is  (Jod,  this  pow- 
erful God  ?'  '  Why,  he  sees  you,  he  feeds  you,  he  protects  you, 
be  is  above  the  blue  sky,  and  he  governs  all  things.'  Now  the 
child  is  referred  to  certain  actions  of  Grod,  which  are  denoted 
by  the  very  terms  which  have  been  before  used  to  denote  cer- 
tain actions  of  its  earthly  parent,  and  the  residence  of  this  God 
is  described,  by  pointing  to  the  visible  concave  of  the  heavens. 
The  eye  of  the  child  has  just  seen  the  symbolical  signs  which 
accompanied  the  expression  of  the  phrase,  '  God  made  you,' 
and  its  imagination  now  fastens  on  the  various  objects  which 
have  been  referred  to  in  the  explanation  of  the  phrase,  and  all 
of  which  objects  have  heretofore  been  actually  presented  to  its 
observation.  And  what  notion  does  it  now,  by  these  helps, 
begin  to  form  of  God  ?  It  probably  conceives  that  God  must 
be  some  mighty  and  good  man,  seated  above  the  sky,  who, 
with  a  skill  vastly  superior  to  what  it  has  seen  a  mechanic  em- 
ploy, though  by  some  similar  process,  made  all  things,  and 
made  itself,  and,  with  a  watchfulness  like  that  of  its  father^ 
takes  care  of  all  the  people  in  the  village. 

*  Does  God  eat  ? '  *  No,  my  child,  he  has  no  body.'  *  Then 
be  has  no  eyes  ! '  '  God  is  a  spirit.'  Amazement  confounds 
the  young  disciple.  *  No  body !  A  spirit !  How  is  this  ? 
What  is  a  spirit  ?  Did  I  ever  see  a  spirit  ?'  The  matron,  too, 
is  confounded.  How  is  this  little  being  to  be  taught  the  nature 
of  that  something,  which  it  has  perplexed  all  the  philosophers 
to  describe,  about  whose  essence  a  thousand  disputes  have 
arisen,  and  a  thousand  volumes  been  written.     *  My  child 
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speak  to  that  doll  of  your  sister,  does  it  answer  you  ?'  *  Noy 
grandmother,  it  has  no  tongue,  it  cannot  talk.'  *  Well,  then, 
speak  to  the  dog,  he  has  a  tongue.'  *  Yes  ;  but  he  does  not 
understand  me.'  *  Why  does  he  not  understand  you  ?'  *  He 
does  not  think  what  I  say.'  '  Can  you  think  what  i  say  to 
you  ?'  *  Oh,  yes  ;  only  I  cannot  think  what  a  spirit  is ;  I  am 
trying  to  think  what  it  is,  but  I  cannot ;  grandmother,  do  show 
me  a  spirit ;  where  shall  I  go  to  see  one  ?'  *  My  child,  look 
at  me  ;  see,  I  will  tell  my  hand  to  go  to  my  head  ;  there,  it 
moves;  what  makes  it  move?'  *  Why,  you  want  to  have  it 
move.'  *  Did  you  ever  want  to  have  your  hand  move  ?'  *  Oh, 
yes ;  a  great  many  times.'  *  Did  your  hand  always  move 
when  you  wanted  to  have  it?'  *  Yes  ;  only  once  I  codd 
not  move  it  when  my  arm  was  in  great  pain,  last  winter.' 
^  Did  you  want  to  have  it  move  then?'  *I  did;  I  thought 
it  should  move,  but  it  would  not.'  '  You  ihovghi  it  should 
move;  that  thought  is  your  spirit;  Ood  thought  that  the 
world  should  be  made,  and  it  was  made.  Where  is  your 
father  ?'  '  He  has  gone  to  see  my  little  brother  in  the  cham- 
ber, who  IS  sick.'  *  Is  your  fatlier  a  tall  man?'  *  No  ;  he  is 
very  short.'  *  Is  his  hair  gray?'  '  No ;  it  is  quite  black.'  *  CaD 
you  see  your  father?'    No;  but  I  can  think  how  he  looks.' 

*  That  thinking  is  your  spirit,  and  God  can  think  what  jrou  say, 
and  what  you  do.'  '  Throw  that  picture  into  the  fire.'  *  I 
do  not  wish  to  do  so ;  it  will  be  burnt  up.'  *  Why  do  you 
think  it  will  be  bumt  up  ?'  *  I  know  it  wiU.'  *That  knowing 
is  your  spirit,  and  God  knov)s  all  things.'  ^  Here  is  your  little 
brother ;  do  you  love  him  ?'    *  Yes  ;  because  he  is  a  good  boy.' 

*  That  loving  is  your  spirit ;  and  God  loves  all  good  people.' 

Thus  the  child  begins  to  have  some  notions  of  the  meaning 
of  the  word  spirit ;  but  these  notions  are  all  derived  from  the 
consciousness  which  it  has  of  the  operations  and  affections  of 
its  own  spirit.  So  that  it  is  a  great  mistake,  to  supj)ose,  that 
language,  in  itself  considered,  ever  conveys  any  new  simple  ideas 
to  the  mind.  It  may  excite  new  combinations  of  thought, 
emotions,  or  purposes,  but  the  elements,  which  compose  these 
combinations,  must  be  previously  known,  either  by  the  actual 
observation  of  external  objects,  through  the  medium  of  the 
senses,  or  by  the  actual  consciousness  of  the  internal  operations, 
emotions,  and  affections  of  the  soul ;  and  it  matters  not,  whether 
this  language  consists  of  audible  signs  addressed  to  the  ear,  ot 
of  visible  signs  presented  to  the  eye.     Both  are  alike  unmean- 
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iDgy  without  the  aid  of  observaiionf  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
toruciotuness  on  the  other. 

We  are  apt  to  attribute  a  sort  of  magical  power  to  speech, 
as  if  the  articulate  sounds  of  tlie  human  voice  were  in  them- 
selves sufficient  to  convey  the  import  of  the  language  which  is 
uttered.  This,  no  doubt,  arises  from  the  difficulty  of  recalling 
to  our  minds  any  recollection  of  the  process,  through  which  we 
bad  to  pass  in  childhood,  in  order  to  acquire  the  meaning  of 
the  words  and  phrases  which  were  at  first  addressed  to  us.  A 
careful  observer,  however,  may  readily  perceive  this  process  in 
die  gradual  progress  which  a  child  makes  in  its  acquaintance 
with  language.  The  sounds  addressed  to  its  ear,  excepting  so 
fiir  as  the  tones  of  the  voice  are  naturally  expressive  of  some 
emotion  of  pleasure  or  pain  in  the  person  who  utters  them,  are 
quite  unintelligible,  unless  accompanied  with  a  simultaneous 
explanation,  derived  from  the  presence  of  some  object  pointed 
at,  or  some  expression  of  the  eye  and  countenance,  or  some 
motion  of  the  limbs  and  body,  or  some  movements  in  nature 
or  art,  or,  in  short,  some  assemblage  of  visible  circumstances, 
which  serve  to  illustrate  the  connexion  which  the  language  has 
with  the  occasion  on  which  it  is  used. 

The  presence  of  visible  circunutiances^  serving  to  illustrate  the 
connexion  which  language  has  with  the  occasion  on  which  it  is 
used,  may  seem  to  be  necessary  with  regard  to  the  whole  class 
of  words  which  denote  sensible  objects ;  but  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  intellectual  terms  must  also  have  a  similar  accompany- 
ing explanation.  In  order  to  solve  this  difficulty,  let  us  inquire 
whether  tliere  is  any  necessary  connexion  between  the  word 
*  forget '  and  that  state  of  the  mind  which  it  is  intended  to  denote. 
Surely  none.  How  does  the  child,  who  hears  this  word  utter- 
ed, for  the  first  time,  acquire  any  conception  of  its  meaning  ? 
It  is  done,  partly  by  noticing  the  hesitation,  or  peculiar  expres- 
sion of  countenance,  of  the  person  who  says,  ^I  have  forgotten;' 
and  partly,  by  considering  the  various  circumstances  connected 
with  the  occasion  on  which  the  word  is  used ;  and  in  addition 
to  all  this,  by  the  consciousness,  on  the  part  of  the  child,  of 
kaving  itself  been  in  the  same  state  offorgetjulness.  This  con- 
sciousness is  an  essential  part  of  the  process  by  which  the 
meaning  of  all  inteUectual  terms  is  acquired  ;  yet  it  is  excited 
by  some  of  the  external  and  sensible  assemblages  of  objects  or 
circumstances,  which  accompany  the  utterance  of  the  term. 
For  instance ;  I  wish  to  teach  a  child  the  meaning  of  the 
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word  '  beautiful,'  and  I  may  give  bim  a  labored  and  logical  de- 
finition of  it  to  no  purpose,  unless  I  can  direct  his  attention  or 
imagination  to  some  beautiful  object,  which  be  actually  sees  or 
has  seen,  and  thus  revive  in  his  mind  the  consciousness  of  that 
emotion  of  beauty  which  he  has  actually  felt.  Were  he  so 
constituted  as  not  to  be  susceptible  of  this  emotion,  or  having 
formerly  felt  it,  if  I  could  not  succeed,  by  presenting  to  his  view 
some  object  calculated  to  excite  this  emotion,  to  produce 
in  him  the  consciousness  of  having  felt  it,  all  my  efforts  to  teach 
him  the  import  of  the  term,  would  be  fruitless. 

'  I  am  cold ;  bring  that  wood  and  put  it  on  the  fire.'  This 
phrase,  we  will  suppose,  is  addressed  to  a  child.  In  what  war 
has  he  acquired  the  meaning  of  the  word  cold?  Perhaps  this 
epidiet  was  first  applied,  in  his  hearing,  to  some  person  who 
was  cold,  the  state  of  the  air  at  the  time  and  the  apparent  sen- 
sations of  the  person  serving  in  part  to  render  the  meaning  of 
the  term  intelligible.  Yet  it  would  not  have  been  understood 
if  the  child  himself  had  not  felt,  either  at  that  or  some  previous 
time,  the  same  sensation.  When  the  word  is  again  used,  the 
child  may  not  be  cold,  and  he  understands  its  import,  as  ap- 

J)lied  to  another  person,  only  by  being  conscious  of  his  having 
brmerly  felt  cold.  Again,  the  child  is  told  that  a  certain  indi- 
vidual is  proud.  How  did  he  at  first  acquire  the  meaning  of 
this  term  ?  It  was  by  noticing  the  effects  which  the  feeling  of 
pride  has  upon  the  appearance  and  conduct.  But  even  this 
would  give  him  a  very  imperfect  conception  of  the  meaning  of 
the  term,  if  he  himself  had  never  felt  proud.  The  appearance 
oi pride  in  another  refers  his  mind  to  the  previous  existence  of 
the  same  emotion  in  his  own  breast,  and  thus  he  acquires  the 
accurate  meaning  of  the  word.  When  it  is  again  used,  it  ex- 
cites in  his  mind  that  consciousness,  which  he  has  of  having 
himself  once  been  in  a  state  of  mind  which  it  intended  to  de- 
note. That  we  do  thus  refer  to  ourselves  when  we  hear  such 
terms  used,  will,  I  think,  be  manifest  to  any  one,  who  delibe- 
rately reads  over  a  sentence  involving  them,  and  attentively  ex- 
.  amines  at  the  time  the  operations  of  his  own  mind.  *  Ye  who 
listen  with  credulity  to  tlie  whispers  of  fancy,  and  pursue  with 
eagerness  the  phantoms  of  hope,'  &c.  What  meaning  could  I 
attach  to  *  credulity,'  if  I  never  myself  had  been  credulous ; 
or  to  *  fancy,'  if  I  had  never  exercised  that  faculty ;  or  to '  hope,* 
if  I  had  never  indulged  that  emotion  ?  These  words,  as  I  read 
them,  excite  in  me  the  consciousness  of  having  once  been  in 
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the  state  of  mind  which  they  denote.  This  process  of  thought 
indeed  is  so  rapid  that  it  seldom  attracts  our  notice,  but  it  is 
notthe  less  real. 

Uur  own  consciousness,  then,  of  the  operations,  affections,  and 
Hates  of  our  own  minds,  and  our  own  observation  of  what  has 
been  addressed  to  us  from  without,  through  the  medium  of  the 
bodily  senses,  are  the  two  sources  from  tohich  Janguaee  derives 
dl  its  signijicancy.     Spoken  words,  addressed  to  the  ear,  or 
written  or  printed  words  addressed  to  the  eye,  must  have  origi- 
nally been  accompanied  by  an  explanation  addressed  to  some 
one  of  the  bodily  senses,  or  else  they  would  have  had  no  mean- 
ing.    This  explanation,  it  is  true,  admits  of  great  variety.     It 
may  be  the  actual  presence  of  an  object,  or  its  picture,  or  its 
delineation  by  appropriate  bodily  motions  and  gestures ;  or  it 
may  be  some  change  in  the  various  processes  of  nature,  or  the 
actions  of  animals  or  of  man  ;  or  it  may  be  some  of  the  move- 
ments and  results  of  human  skill ;  or  it  may  be  the  effects  which 
are  produced  upon  the  human  countenance,  body,  gestures, 
deportment,  actions,  and  conduct,  by  the  operations,  affections, 
and  states  of  the  mind ;  or  it  may  be  the  excitement  of  our  own 
consciousness  with  regard  to  the  present  or  past  state  of  our 
minds.    But  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that,  in  each  of  these  cases, 
the  original  explanation  of  all  words  and  terms,  no  matter  how 
lofty  or  how  humble  their  import,  and  whether  denoting  mate- 
rial or  intellectual  objects,  must  be  addressed  to  some  one  of 
the  bodily  senses. 

The  subject  we  are  considering  is  of  so  subtle  and  compli- 
cated a  nature,  and  demands  so  much  slow  and  patient  analysis 
in  order  to  arrive  at  correct  conclusions,  that  our  mode  of  treat- 
ing it  must  be  somewhat  desultory.  The  chemist  repeats  his 
experiments  in  a  variety  of  forms,  many  of  which,  for  a  time, 
hardly  appear  to  have  any  bond  of  union,  till  at  length  the 
results  are  obtained,  and  the  general  principle  established, 
which  is  equally  applicable  to  them  all.  Just  so  in  the  labora- 
tory of  mind,  the  true  intellectual  philosopher,  by  a  strictly  in- 
ductive process,  and  by  a  careful,  and  it  may  be,  at  first,  an 
apparently  heterogeneous  examination  of  the  diversified  and 
endlessly  varying  processes  of  thought,  determines  by  a  com- 
parison of  them  all,  those  laws  of  mental  action,  which,  although 
they  may  be  less  palpable,  are  not  less  certain  than  those  of 
material  action. 
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Art.  IV. — Lectures  on  School-keepino. 

Lectures  on  School-keeping.  By  Samuel  R.  Haix.  Second  Editioo. 
Boston,  1830. 

In  estimating  the  value  and  the  perfection  of  a  machine,  h  is 
-common  for  engineers  to  compare  the  power  expended  in  im- 
partmg  and  continuing  motion,  with  the  amount  of  work  finalljr 
accomplished,  and  it  is  understood  that  all  that  part  of  the  mov^ 
ing  force,  which  is  not  seen  resultmg  in  useful  efiect,  is  bst  by 
the  friction  and  imperfection  of  the  machinery.  On  this  principle 
it  is  a  very  simple  matter  to  determine  whether  any  given  en- 
gine is  susceptible  of  much  improvement,  or  whether  the  moving 
Eower  and  the  resulting  effect  are  so  nearly  equal,  as  to  leave 
ut  little  hope  of  advantage  from  an  attempt  at  greater  ingenuity, 
or  accuracy  at  construction. 

If  now  we  apply  this  principle,  in  attempting  to  estimate  the 
degree  of  perfection  at  which  the  extensive  and  complicated 
machinery  of  common  education  has  arrived,  we  shall  come  to 
the  most  satisfactory  and  encouraging  results.  We  shall  find 
the  disproportion  so  great  between  the  labor  expended  and  the 
useful  effect  attained,  as  to  lead  us  to  believe  that  a  very  large 
portion  is  lost  in  friction,  and  we  have  therefore  the  most  cheer- 
mg  encouragement  in  our  e^rts  at  improvement. 

Let  a  teacher  notice  his  class  at  some  happy  hour,  when  for 
a  time  their  interest  is  engrossed  in  the  studies  before  them  — 
when  illustrations,  and  language  to  express  them,  come  spon- 
taneously at  his  call  —  and  when  all  is  pleasant  and  prosperous 
in  his  little  circle  —  let  him  at  such  a  time,  observe  wnat  degree 
of  mental  developement,  or  of  actual  knowledge  is  secured  in 
an  hour  thus  past.  Let  him  multiply  the  amount  by  the  num- 
ber of  hours  which  a  New  England  child  spends  in  school,  and 
conceive,  if  he  can,  of  the  treasures  which  such  a  period  of  suc^ 
cessfiil  study  would  amass  Let  him  then  compare  this  with 
the  scanty  pittance  of  readings  writing,  grammar,  sjudgeogra'- 
phy,  which  constitutes  the  intellectual  stock  of  the  great  mass  of 
the  alumni  of  the  public  schools.  If  the  comparison  does  not 
encourage  his  hopes  of  the  future  progress  of  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation, we  confess  we  know  not  by  what  principles  be  judges 
of  the  character  of  a  field  of  enterprise. 

But  what  are  the  difficulties  which  cause  the  waste  of  a  great 
portion  of  the  moral  power  which  is  now  annually  expended  in 
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education.  They  are  not  in  the  inattention  or  unfaithjvlness 
of  the  teachers.  Were  teachers  disposed  to  neglect  their  duties,, 
they  are,  to  a  degree,  uncommon  in  any  other  employment  or 
profession,  cut  off  from  the  opportunity.  Regular  hours  are* 
allotted,  from  which  there  can  be  litde  deviation ;  and  the  very 
few  teachers  who  make  the  attempt  to  appropriate  some  small 
portion  of  these  to  their  private  studies  or  pursuits,  soon  find,, 
excepting  in  the  cases  where  peculiar  circumstances  justify  it^ 
that  they  have  discovered  a  most  successful  mode  of  making 
themselves  uncomfortable  —  their  schools  scenes  of  indolence  I 
and  disorder — and  their  patrons  discontented  and  displeased.  ! 
We  believe  it  may  be  safely  said,  that  the  vast  majority  of  teach-  i 
ers  are  willing  to  give  themselves  to  their  work,  —  to  engage  in 
it  with  vigor  and  fidelity.  They  only  wish  for  guidance  —  for 
knowledge  of  the  mode  by  which  these  efibrts  can  be  directed 
towards  the  most  successful  result 

There  may  probably  be  engaged  annually  in  New  England^ 
not  far  from  sixteen  thousand  teachers  of  district  schools.    To 
keep  this  number  complete  there  must,  of  course,  be  a  large  ac- 
cession every  year.     During  the  ensuing  winter,  there  will  be 
undoubtedly  many  hundreds,  who  will  take  their  seats  at  the 
teacher's  desk,  for  the  first  time.     And  what  are  their  qualifica-^ 
tions  ?    They  have  probably  acquired  but  imperfecdy  what  they 
are  to  teach ;  but  this  is  comparatively  of  litde  consequence. 
The  great  difficulty  is  that  they  have  had  no  opportunity  of 
learning  at  all  how  they  are  to  teach ;  and  this  for  the  obvious 
reason,  that,  as  the  case  now  stands,  there  is  no  way  of  learning  / 
that  lesson  but  by  slow  and  painful  experience.     The  art  of  I 
education  stands,  in  one  respect,  entirely  by  itself;  it  must  be  j^ 
invented  anew  by  every  practitioner.    Other  trades  and  pro-i 
fessions  are  handed  down  from  one  generation  to  another,  and ) 
each  artist  enjoys  at  the  commencement  of  his  course,  the  accu- 
mulated knowledge  and  skill  of  his  predecessor.     }n  education^ 
however,  all  is  isolated  and  solitary.    Success,  in  every  instance^ 
must  be  the  result  of  individual  genius  or  skiU,  and  the  art  which 
such  genius  may  acquire,  is  lost  when  its  original  discoverer 
ceases  to  exercise  it. 

The  causes  for  diis  jlifference  is,  that  in  every  other  employ- 
ment, there  are  appropriate  means  for  making  ttie  individual 
acquainted  with  the  results  of  past  experience,  before  he  com- 
mences his  labors.  In  the  trades,  this  is  done  by  a  long  appren- 
ticeship, and  in  the  professions,  by  seminaries.  In  both  instances. 
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assistance  is  derived  from  books  and  periodicals.  Channek  of 
communication  are  open,  so  that  if  a  discovery  is  made  or  a  new 
method  introduced,  it  finds  its  way  to  the  public,  and  circulates 
freely,  promoting  general  improvement.  But  in  teaching,  the  case 
is  widely  different.  Very  few  resort  to  a  successful  teacher,  be- 
fore commencing  themselves,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  the 
art.  We  have  no  seminaries,  and  what  is  still  more  surprisiDgi 
DO  books  upon  die  general  subject,  which  can  be  of  much  use  in 
explaining  and  developing  principles,  and  guiding  to  practice. 
The  whole  current  of  school  literature  seems  to  have  set  obsti- 
nately towards  the  production  of  school  books — books  devel- 
oping the  elementary  principles  of  some  branch  of  study ;— so 
that  the  appearance  oi  such  a  work  as  the  one  which  stands  at 
the  head  of  tliis  ardcle,  one  which  attempts  to  elucidate  the  theory 
and  practice  of  instruction,  is  almost  an  entire  novelty.  A  New 
England  teacher's  library,  if  composed  only  of  American  books, 
and  scientifically  arranged,  would  present,  in  one  crowded  alcove, 
hundreds  of  grammars,  and  aridimedcs,  and  spelling  books,  while 
in  another,  devoted  to  practical  works  on  methods  of  govern- 
ment and  instruction,  Mr  Hall's  lectures  would  stand  almost  alone. 

The  influence  of  books,  however,  even  if  the  number  and 
value  of  works  on  practical  education  were  bcreased  tenfold, 
must,  of  course,  for  obvious  reasons,  produce  but  a  limited 
effect.  It  is  difficult  to  impart  skill  by  description.  Processes 
must  be  observed  in  order  to  be  successfully  imitated,  and  the 
business  of  qualifying  teachers  can  never  be  expected  to  go  for- 
ward with  proper  effect,  until  institutions  are  in  operation  to 
which  they  can  resort,  and  where  they  can  be  instructed  by  an 
experienced  voice,  and  can  mtness  the  dexterity  which  they  are 
subsequently  to  acquire. 

The  subject  of  institutions  for  teachers  has  attracted  no  little 
speculative  attention  already,  and  some  few  ei&rts  have  been 
made  to  carry  plans  partially  into  effect.  There  are,  however, 
peculiar  difficulties  in  the  way,  ta  some  of  which  we  shall  briefly 
advert.  We  would  premise,  however,  that  by  institutions  for 
teachers  we  do  not  mean  establishments  like  the  Ijaw,  Medical 
and  Theological  Schools,  to  which  the  pupil,  after  completing 
his  general  studies  in  otiier  seminaries,  can  resort  to  acquire  hu 
profession  alone.  For  various  reasons  the  teacher's  seminary 
must,  at  present  at  least,  comprise  tlie  double  object  of  impart- 
ing knowledge  itself,  and  also  the  means  of  communicating  it. 
Without  this,  those  who  should  resort  to  it  would  see  the  prin* 
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ciples  of  tlieir  art  in  theorj'  only,  not  in  their  actual  operation ; 
and  the  expense  both  in  time  and  money  of  an  entirely  separate 
arrangement,  cannot  be  afforded  by  the  mass  of  teachers  in  the 
common  schools. 

One  of  tlie  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  prosperity  of  an  in- 
stitution for  teachers,  is  the  difficulty  of  convincing  candidates 
that  they  need  its  assistance.  Much  of  individual  success  de- 
pends upon  a  certain  tact  in  communicating  knowledge  and 
interesting  tlie  young,  for  which  some  persons  are  distinguished, 
while  others,  perhaps  far  superior  in  abilities  and  attainments,  and 
equally  well  acquainted  with  the  principles  which  ought  to  guide, 
are  almost  entirely  destitute  of  it.  An  institution  must  be  very 
ably  managed  to  make  a  pupil  from  tlie  latter  class  equally  suc- 
cessful widi  an  individual  of  tlie  fonner,  who  enters  the  field 
without  anything  but  Iiis  own  unassisted  resources  to  guide  him. 
It  is  not  so  with  the  other  professions  : — nc  man  has  a  natural 
dexterity  in  discovering  the  anatomy  of  the  human  body — and 
the  dullest  intellect  which  has  read  law  during  the  prescribed 
three  years,  will  altogether  outstrip,  in  the  course  ol  business, 
the  genius  who  should  commence  practice,  if  such  a  case  should 
be  possible,  without  professional  study.  But  the  graduates  of 
a  teacher's  seminary  would  be  undoubtedly  in  many  cases  sur- 
passed by  ingenious  and  enterprising  men  who  relied  entirely 
upon  their  own  resources  for  the  means  of  communicating 
knowledge.  It  is  true  indeed  that  these  very  geniuses  would 
have  met  with  far  greater  success  had  they  enjoyed  the  advan- 
tages of  the  teacher's  sciiool ;  but  it  is  a  truth  which  they  will 
be  slow  to  acknowledge, — and  the  sclf-pnrtialiiy  of  very  many 
will  induce  them  to  believe  that  they  can  derive  greater  advan- 
tage from  experience  in  a  small  school  before  they  commence 
more  serious  labors  in  a  wider  sphere,  than  by  spending  the 
interval  in  hearing  lectures  on  education  at  an  appropriate  semi- 
nary. This  view  of  the  subject  will  appear  still  more  satisfac- 
tory when  they  consider  tliat  in  the  former  case  money  is  to  be 
received,  and  in  the  latter  paid. 

There  is  another  respect  in  which  the  three  professions  enjoy 
a  decided  advantage  over  the  community  of  teachers  in  regard 
to  the  support  of  professional  schools.  In  all,  there  is  some 
ceremony  of  admission  toi)ractice,  which  requires  regular  study 
as  a  preparator}'  step.  The  bar  in  admitting  members — tlie 
association  in  licensing  candidates — and  ilie  college  government 
in  conferring  medical  degrees,  exert  a  most  powerful  influence 
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in  sustaining  the  standard  of  qualifications  in  these  respective 
departments  ;  but  there  is  nothing  similar  to  this  in  our  favor. 
The  road  is  open.  From  the  appointment  of  a  college  profes- 
sor to  that  of  the  teacher  of  an  infant  school,  no  preparatory 
measures  are  necessary.  There  is  no  autliorized  body  to  stand 
between  tlie  candidate  and  the  public  to  certify  to  his  qualifica- 
tion. Few  are  willing  to  make  much  preparation  for  the  em- 
ployment of  teaching,  because  it  is  seldom  looked  forward  to  as 
an  employment  for  life.  It  is  not  that  the  occupation  is  of  itself 
low  in  its  nature  and  object.  The  business  of  unfolding  the  powers 
of  the  mind,  of  deciding  whether  the  individual  is  to  be  in  future 
life  obscure  and  ignorant,  or  elevated  in  inteUectual  rank  and  of 
extended  influence,  is  surely,  considered  abstractly,  an  honora- 
ble field  of  effort.  It  is  not  the  confinement.  Teachers  are  not 
more  confined  than  physicians,  merchants,  line,  thougii  it  is  true 
that  their  confinement  is  of  a  different  kind.  The  pittance  of 
compensation  and  of  respect  which  usuaUy  falls  to  the  lot  of  a 
teacher  in  our  elementary  schools,  is  an  obvious  reason  why  this 
station  should  not  be  sought.  But  in  regard  to  our  higher  schools, 
such  as  are  usually  taught  by  young  men  of  liberal  education, 
the  same  reason  does  not  exist.  A  young  man  of  abilities  enjoys 
in  these  schools  as  good  a  prospect  of  pecuniary  income  by 
becoming  a  teacher,  as  by  entering  a  profession, — certainly 
while  the  demand  for  professional  services  bears  the  present  ratio 
to  the  supply. 

The  difficulty  seems  to  be  that  as  this  occupation  is  at  pre- 
sent generally  pursued,  there  are  many  things,  rather  unneces- 
sarily perhaps,  connected  with  it,  which  keep  the  mind  of  the 
teacher  often  in  a  state  of  irritating  perplexity,  or  continually 
bring  up  sources  of  vexation  and  anxiety.  In  the  other  employ- 
ments of  life  such  causes  are  rare ;  the  mind  passes  unruJHed, 
except  by  the  gentle  agitation  of  excited  interest,  through  its 
daily  duties ;  but  the  teacher  is,  in  too  many  instances,  continu- 
ally harassed.  Dulness  exhausts  his  patience ;  petty  misde- 
meanors, which  neither  kindness  or  severity  can  prevent,  irritate 
and  vex  him ;  the  number  and  variety  of  objects  to  which  he 
must  rapidly  turn,  distract  and  weary  him  ;  and  above  all,  if  he 
is  faithful,  he  feels  a  sort  of  responsibility  for  the  moral  conduct 
of  those  under  his  care,  wliich  is  without  a  parallel  in  other 
cases,  and  which  makes  him  appropriate  to  himself  a  share  of 
the  guilt  of  everything  which  is  wrong  in  his  school, — thus 
laying  upon  him  a  heavy  and  continual  burden. 
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That  these  ills  are  not  inseparable  from  tlie  employment  of 
the  teacher  is  obvious  from  tlie  fact,  that  in  many  instances  they 
are  avoided.     It  is  evident,  for  example,  to  any  reader  of  Mr 
Hall's  lectures,  that  the  business  of  teaching,  as  he  conceives  it, 
is  a  calm,  and  quiet,  and  happy  employment.     The  path,  often  / 
so  rough  and  thorny,  grows  smooth  and  verdant  under  his  hand,  ( 
and  the  spirit  which  characterizes  his  work,  we  have  in  many  ■ 
instances  seen  in  full  possession  of  the  school  rooms,  difiusing  , 
enjoyment  and  peace  where  uneasiness  and  constraint  usually  ' 
reign ;  and  showing,  by  experiment,  that  the  ordinary  ills  of  the 
teacher's  lot  are  united  to  his  employment,  by  a  very  arbitrary 
and  unnecessar}'  connexion. 

These  lectures  were  originally  delivered  to  a  class  of  teach- 
ers in  an  institution  which  Mr  Hall  established  with  special 
reference  to  this  object,  and  which  was  perhaps  tlie  first  of  the  \ 
kind  in  New  England.     Its  location  is  Concord,  Essex  county,  ' 
Vermont,  and  it  went  into  operation  in  the  spring  of  1823.    An  ' 
act  of  incorporation  was  then  obtained  for  it  as  an  academy. 
It  has  had  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  pupils,  and  has  sent  forth 
from  twenty  to  fifty  teachers,  annually,  with  certificates  of  appro—* 
bation. 

A  similar  experiment  was  made  a  year  or  two  since  at  Am- 
herst Academy,  and  is  still,  we  believe,  in  successful  operation. 
The  teachers'  class  has  generally  been  about  twentyfive  in  num- 
ber, — die  whole  number  of  pupils  in  diat  institution  being  about 
one  hundred.  Consesequendy  such  a  class  is  not  only  of  ad- 
vantage in  increasing  the  qualifications  of  the  candidate,  but  in 
affording  him  facilities  for  obtaining  employment  in  an  eligible 
situation,  as  numerous  applications  are  annually  made  to  such 
principals  as  are  known  to  have  a  teacher's  class  under  their  care. 

More  than  ordinary  attention  has  been  devoted  to  this  sub- 
ject, at  the  female  seminary  at  Ipswich,  Mass.  It  has  been  quite 
common  for  females  of  mature  age,  and  teachers  of  some  expe- 
rience to  resort,  as  pupils,  to  this  institution,  particularly  in  the 
winter  season,  to  become  acquainted  with  the  methods  which 
have  been  so  successfully  pursued  here,  in  cultivating  the 
youthful  mind — governing  by  moral  motives, — and  forming  the 
character. 

We  feel  a  strong  confidence  that  the  lectures  of  Mr  Hall  are 
doing  much  to  promote  die  cause  of  common  education.  The 
principles  which  it  contains  seem  to  us  to  be  the  correct  ones ; — 
government  mild,  parental,  persuasive — but  authoritative;  — 
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insimciiony  spirited  and  original  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  and 
designed  to  arouse  tlie  interest,  and  employ  the  active  powers 
of  the  pupil ;  —  motives,  excited  interest,  and  sense  of  duly ;  — 
and  tlie  intercourse  between  teacher  and  pupil,  that  of  friend  and 
friend.  It  only  remains  that  these  principles  should  be,  in  simi- 
lar works,  more  fully  developed,  and  more  widely  spread.  The 
Committee  on  Education,  of  the  Legislature  of  Kentucky,  have 
recommended  diat  every  teacher  in  that  State  should  be  supplied 
with  a  copy  of  the  lectures  at  the  public  expense ;  we  could  wish 
that  by  some  means,  the  reading  of  the  book  might  be  equally 
general  throughout  our  country. 


Art.  V.  —  English  Schools  of  Boston. 
Report  of  a  Sub-commiUee,  ifc,  May  11, 1230. 

A  sub-committee,  appointed  to  examine  the  state  of  the 
English  Schools  of  Boston,  reported  the  followbg  evils  as  exist- 
ing in  them : 

,     *  1.  The  existence  of  two  separate  schools  in  the  same  room, 
■  under  two  heads,  (the  master  and  usher,)  which  tliey  state  are 
^,   mutual  annoyances,  impeding  the  progress,  and  marring  die 
comfort,  each  of  the  other.' 

*  2.  The  usher  is  appointed  without  the  consent,  or  advice, 
or  even  knowledge  of  tlie  master,'  *  and  may  be  an  entire  stran- 
ger to  the  master,  or  an  older  man.'  *  The  master  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  condition  of  the  whole  school,  and  yet  can  exert  no 
authority  over  the  usher,'  or,  if  he  interposes,  it  is  at  the  risk  of 
giving  offence,  and  the  consequences  are  stated  frequently  to 
be,  *  distrust,  jealousy,  and  interference,'  from  which  some  of  the 
most  unpleasant  duties  of  the  school  committee  have  arisen.' 

3.  The  slow  progress  of  die  fourth  class,  for  want  of  a  suffi- 
cient amount  of  study  assigned. 

4.  The  small  amount  of  knowledge  communicated  in  the 
whole  course. 

6.  The  union  of  the  two  sexes  in  the  same  school. 
To  remedy  these  evils  the  committee  recommend  a  new 
plan,  which  we  learn  will  soon  go  into  operation : 

*  1.  The  separation  of  the  sexes  in  different  scboolbouses. 
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*  2.  That  in  order  to  secure  unity  of  purpose,  and  of  action, 
energy,  activity,  and  harmony,' '  there  should  be  one  responsible 
head — a  master,  of  high  qualifications,  (a  graduate  of  some 
college,)  with  a  liberal  salary,  charged  with  the  discipline  of  the 
whole  school,  and  with  all  the  branches  of  instruction  required 
to  be  taught  there — ;-to  be  aided  by  assistants  appointed  by  him, 
and  responsible  to  him. 

3.  The  salary  of  the  master  is  proposed  to  be  twelve  hun- 
dred dollars,  that  of  the  first  assistant,  six  hundred,  &c. 

4.  The  increase  of  numbers  in  one  school,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  single  master,  with  additional  assistants,  is  advised. 

5.  They  hope  to  animate  the  minds,  and  awaken  tlie  attention 
of  children,  by  uniting  in  one  school  the  branches  taught  in 
different  ones. 

We  have  not  suflicient  knowledge  of  the  facts  to  form  an 
opinion  concerning  that  part  of  the  plan  which  removes  a  num- 
ber of  teachers,  and  supplies  their  place  by  juvenile  assistants. 
We  trust  its  continuance,  after  a  proper  experiment,  will  be  de- 
cided on  the  ground  of  its  economy  in  regard  to  the  knowledge 
and  improvement  of  the  pupils,  and  not  merely  of  funds,  which 
this  city  has  ever  contributed  so  freely  to  public  objects. 

This  report  contabs  some  important  pracucal  views,  which 
we  hope  will  receive  general  attention,  especially  those  which 
relate  to  the  division  of  labor,  and  the  unity  of  acdon  in  a  school, 
and  the  proper  methods  of  securing  it.  More  than  one  institu- 
tion in  our  country  has  suffered  from  the  evils  here  described, 
and  w^e  hope  tlie  time  will  come,  when  it  will  be  felt  that  even 
among  those  associated  in  the  same  work,  *  all  members  have 
not  the  same  office,'  and  that  the  *  unity '  arising  from  tlie  direction 
of  the  whole  by  one  mind,  is  far  more  important  than  the  grad- 
fication  of  a  questionable  feeling,  by  placing  all  upon  a  level. 


Art.  VI. — Deaf  and  Dumb  Institutions. 

Fourteenth    Rtpmi  of  the  Directors    of  the  American   Asylum  at 
Hartford, 

But  a  few  years  have  elapsed  since  the  institution  ot  the 
deaf  and  dumb  was  deemed,  by  some  of  those  who  are  now  its 
most  active  friends,  an  attempt  almost  as  visionary  as  the  pro- 
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ject  of  sailing  through  the  air  on  artificial  wings.  It  has  now 
become  familiar,  but  we  think  can  never  cease  to  excite  deep 
interest ;  and  the  progress  of  institutions  for  this  purpose  in  our 
country,  is  an  evidence  that  it  has  become  a  permanent  object 
of  attention. 

The  first  instruction  of  deaf  mutes  in  America  was  given  in 
Virginia,  by  a  descendant  of  Braidwood,  who  adopted  die  sys- 
tem of  concealment,  like  his  ancestor.     A  small  school  was 
formed  ;  but  we  have  not  learned  tlie  results,  and  believe  it  has 
ceased  to  exist.     The  first  institution  for  this  purpose,  and 
which  now  ranks  among  the  most  distinguished  of  the  kind, 
was  the  American  Asylum,  projected  in  1816,  and  established 
in  1817,  in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  by  the  efforts  of  Rev.  T. 
H.  Gallaudet,  aided  by  Mr  Laurent  Clerc,  a  distinguished 
pupil  of  Sicard,  and  sustained  by  the  contributions  of  gentlemen 
in  tliat  town.     The  course  of  instruction  is  based  on  the  system 
of  Sicard,  but  with  important  improvements  by  Mr  Gallaudet. 
An  asylum  was  established  in  the  city  of  New  York,  at  about 
the  same  time  with  the  American  Asylum.     Asylums  for  the 
deaf  mute  were  subsequently  founded  in  Philadelphia,  at  Cana- 
joharie,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  in  Ohio,  and  in  Kentucky, 
all  of  which  obtained  their  system  of  instruction  from  the  Ame- 
rican Asylum  ;  and  this  institution  is  thus  entitled  to  the  praise 
of  having  given  birth  to  an  American  school  of  instructers,  and 
to  an  American  system  of  education  for  the  deaf  mute,  whose 
results  have  excited  surprise  in  Europe,  and  have  even  been 
declared  to  be  utterly  improbable,  from  their  superiority  to  those 
usually  produced.    A  brief  sketch  of  tliis  system,  which  the 
writer  of  this  prepared  in  manuscript  at  the  request  of  a  teacher 
in  Europe,  excited  so  deep  interest,  that  it  was  eagerly  copied 
by  some  of  the  ablest  instructers.     It  is  a  subject  of  congratu- 
lation mentioned  in  the  Report,  that  this  institution  has  been 
instrumental  in  introducing  an  improved  system  into  some  of 
the  schools  of  England.     Among  these  improvements  of  Mr 
Gallaudet,  the  most  important  are,  the  speedy  connexion  of 
words  into  phrases,  the  early  use  of  books,  and  especially  the 
introduction  of  religious  services  and  devotional  exercises  in  the 
language  of  signs,  which  have  enabled  the  deaf  and  dumb,  for 
the  first  time,  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  social  worship.     The 
legislatures  of  Maryland,  and  most  of  the  States  north  of  Mary- 
land, have  granted  annual  supplies  for  the  education  of  their 
indigent  deaf  mutes,  at  some  one  of  these  institutions ;  other 
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States  have  proposed  to  establish  asylums,  and,  by  a  bill  now 
before  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  a  tract  of  land  is 
granted  to  every  such  institution.  If  the  deaf  mute  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  be  estimated  at  one  for  every  two  thousand,  or  one 
thousand  for  every  two  millions  of  inhabitants,  the  annual 
increase  for  one  generation,  supposing  it  to  be  thirty  years, 
will  be  thirtythree  for  every  two  millions ;  and  if  the  course 
of  instruction  occupy  four  or  five  years,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  deaf  mutes,  for  every  two  millions,  ought  to  be  contin- 
ually under  instruction.  According  to  this  calculation,  the 
five  existing  institutions  are  sufficient  for  the  existing  eight 
millions  of  inhabitants  north  of  Tennessee  and  Virginia  ;  and  it 
only  remains  to  establish  two  or  three  others,  at  central  points, 
for  the  Southern  States.  / 

The  present  Report  abounds  with  interesting  facts,  and  en-  / 
forces,  by  example,  the  appeals  it  constandy  makes  for  informa-j 
tjon  on  these  subjects,  to  those  who  are  competent  to  give  it. 

The  following  subjects  of  inquiry  are  suggested,  which  we 
republish  with  the  hope  of  drawing  the  attention  of  physicians, 
and  clergymen,  and  of  our  lyceums.  They  would  thus  at 
once  promote  the  cause  of  science  and  of  benevolence. 

It  is  desirable  to  ascertain  the  sex,  age,  place  of  nativity, 
and  residence  of  the  individual  —  whether  the  deafness  is  owing 
to  some  constitutional  defect,  or  was  produced  by  disease  or 
accident,  and  if  so,  in  what  way,  and  at  what  age — whether  it 
is  total  or  partial ;  if  partial,  what  kind  of  sounds  can  be  heard, 
and  to  what  extent  —  whether  there  are  other  cases  in  the  same 
family,  or  among  any  of  the  ancestors,  or  collateral  branches  of 
kindred,  and  how,  and  when,  produced  —  whether  any  medical 
means  have  been  employed  to  remove  the  deafness,  and  the 
result  —  whether  the  individual  can  utter  any  articulate  sounds, 
and  if  so,  to  what  extent  —  whether  any  instruction  has  been 
given,  and  with  what  success  —  whether  the  individual  has  been 
taught  any  mechanical  art  or  trade,  or  is  engaged  in  any  regular 
occupation  —  if  married,  whether  to  a  deaf  and  dumb  person, 
and  if  there  are  children,  whether  they  are  in  possession  of  all 
their  faculties — what  are  the  circumstances  of  the  individual, 
and  whether  the  parents  or  friends  are  able  to  furnish  the  means 
of  education  at  some  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

Another  very  curious  subject  of  inquiry,  is,  that  in  some 
families,  containing  both  deaf  and  dumb  cliildren,  and  others  in 
possession  of  all  their  faculties,  there  seems  to  be  a  mysterious 
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principle  of  alternation  ;  the  cases  of  deafness,  at  birtb,  occur- 
ring at  regular  intervals,  between  those  who  can  hear  and  speak. 

Of  three  hundred  and  thirtythree  pupils  who  have  been  at 
different  periods  members  of  the  asylum,  nearly  fiftyfour  in  the 
hundred  became  deaf  after  birth,  and  only  seventyeight  have 
paid  their  own  expenses.  Two  important  reasons  are  suggested 
by  these  facts  for  urging  the  duty  of  the  public  to  provide  amply 
for  such  institutions  —  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  generally 
in  circumstances  which  require  aid  —  and  that  every  family^ 
even  of  perfect  children,  is  hahle  to  this  misfortune  in  some  one 
of  its  members.  We  regret  to  find  that  the  relief  which  is  pro- 
vided by  public  bounty,  is  rendered,  to  some  extent,  inefficient 
by  the  ignorance  of  their  friends  that  such  a  provision  is  made. 
It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  individuals  will  combine  with 
the  public  authorities  in  searching  out  and  bringing  into  our 
institutions  the  obscure  victims  of  this  calamity,  and  thus  carry 
into  execution  in  this  country,  the  noble  decree  of  the  King  of 
Denmark,  alluded  to  in  the  ileport  before  us:  Every  deaf  and 
dumb  child  in  this  kingdom  shall  receive  the  education  necessary 
to  render  him  a  useful  member  of  society. 

In  reference  to  the  state  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  foreign 
countries,  the  Report  observes, 

*  It  is  gratifying  to  see,  that  efibrts  in  their  behalf  are  increas- 
ing among  the  European  nations.  From  the  Report  of  the 
Institution  at  Paris,  published  during  the  last  year,  it  appears 
that  there  are  at  present,  among  the  establishments  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Europe,  —  one,  in  Spain  ;  one, 
in  Portugal ;  five,  in  Italy  ;  four,  in  Switzerland ;  four,  in  Baden  ; 
three,  in  Wurtemberg ;  one,  in  Bavaria ;  eight,  in  Prussia ; 
nine,  in  the  rest  of  Germany;  two,  in  Denmark;  one,  in  Swe- 
den ;  one,  in  Russia ;  ten,  in  Great  Britain ;  twentysix,  in 
France ;  and  four,  in  Holland.  To  these  should  be  added,  one, 
at  Modena,  in  Italy  ;  one,  at  Exeter,  in  England  ;  and  one  at 
Frankfort,  on  the  Maine  ;  —  making  eightyone  in  all,  sixtytwo 
of  which  have  been  established  within  the  last  thirty  years. 

France  and  Germany  have,  each,  nearly  as  many  schools  as 
all  the  rest  of  Europe  ;  those  of  Paris,  Copenhagen,  London,  and 
Groningen  contain  the  greatest  number  of  pupils,  and  are  the 
only  ones  in  which  there  are  more  than  in  the  American  Asylum. 
The  shortest  period,  among  the  European  institutions,  considered 
as  necessary  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  is  fire 
years  ;  a  good  natural  capacity  being,  of  course,  required  in 
the  pupil.' 
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We  rejoice  to  see  the  great  principle  so  distinctly  avowed 
by  the  directors  of  the  Asylum — and  still  more  to  learn  that 
they  have  set  the  honorable  example  of  making  it  a  part  of  the 
permanent  regulation  of  the  Institution — that  the  principal  of 
such  an  establishment  ought  to  be  devoted  to  the  superinten- 
dence of  the  whole,  and  not  to  the  details  of  instruction  in  a 
class.    We  are  persuaded  that  the  *  unity  and  success  of  in- 
struction '  and  '  harmony  of  action,'  which  the  committee  of 
sc1k)o1s  in  Boston  present  in  the  report  mentioned  in  our  pre- 
sent number,  as  objects  of  the  first  importance,  can  only  be  se- 
cured in  this  way  ;  and  that  our  higher  schools  and  academies n 
can  never  attain  that  point  of  excellence  which  they  might  reach,  j 
until  they  adopt  diis  course.     No  more  striking  illustration  of  f 
its  importance  could  be  mentioned,  than  an  anecdote  lately  in- 
serted in  one  of  our  most  respectable  newspapers.     A  gende- 
man  had  occasion  to  inquire  into  the  details  of  instruction  in 
one  of  our  public  institutions.     He  was  told  by  some  of  the  as- 
sistant teachers,  that  they  could  not  give  him  any  account  of 
the  system  adopted  by  dieir  associates,  or  by  the  principal,  ex-   . 
cept  in  general ;   and  tliat  he  was  not  belter  acquainted  with 
their  plans ;  and  all  this  for  the  simple  reason,  that  each  was  > 
constantly  occupied  with  his  own  class. 

it  is  a  matter  of  deep  regret  that  the  able  principal  of  the 
American  Asylum,  has  found  it  necessary  to  resign  his  oflSce. 
We  hope,  however,  the  deaf  and  dumb  will  not  be  deprived  of  his 
labors  entirely.  Much  remains  to  be  done  in  preparing  books 
for  their  use — in  putting  into  a  practical  form  the  admirable 
system  he  has  devised,  which,  we  may  say  without  disparage- 
ment to  others,  no  one  else  can  so  well  accomplish.  We 
are  gratified  to  learn  that  the  directors  have  appointed  Mr 
Weld,  whose  ability  and  success  in  presiding  over  the  Pliila- 
delphia  Asylum,  furnish  the  best  grounds  for  confidence,  to  tlie 
office  of  principal ;  and  also  to  hear  diat  the  interesting  institu- 
tion he  is  called  to  leave,  will  find  an  able  successor  to  his  sta- 
tion in  one  of  the  assistant  bstructers. 


Art.  VII. — New  Institution  at  Cuba. 

The  state  of  our  Spanish  American  brethren  is  a  subject  of 
deep  interest  to  the  friends  of  liberty  and  humanity,  particularly 
in  the  United  States }  and  every  efibrt  to  promote  the  cause  of 
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education  among  them  is  especially  interesting.  We  learn  with 
great  pleasure,  by  a  letter  irom  Don  Mariano  Cubi  y  Soler,  to 
the  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Education,  tliat  this  gentleman, 
in  connexion  with  Don  Juan  OliveUe  y  Sala,  has  established  a 
scientific  and  classical  school  about  three  miles  from  the  city  of 
Havana,  on  tlie  general  plan  of  those  of  the  United  States.  He 
has  adopted  some  interesting  improvements  on  the  usual  methods. 

*  One  of  the  most  important,'  he  observes,  *  in  the  mode  of 
teaching  is,  not  to  allow  any  one  class  to  consist  of  more  than 
six  students ;    so  that  if  there  be  twentyfour  boys  equally  ad- 
vanced, instead  of  teaching  them  all  at  once,  we  divide  them 
finto  four  classes,  and  give  to  each  class  one  hour.     We  do  not 
allow  any  class  to  go  beyond  an  hour,  because  few  boys  are  capa- 
ble o[|  fixing  their  attention  advantageously  to  any  one  single 
subject  for  a  longer  period. — Another  is,  to  finish  a  recitation  by 
a  variety  of  questions  on  the  inductive  plan.     A  third  is,  to  esta- 
blish classes  of  advanced  boys  in  any  science,  in  which  they  are 
by  turns  their  own  teachers.     A  fourth  is,  to  have  some  indivi- 
duals occupied  only  in  keeping  order,  in  looking  whether  boys 
do  study,  and  to  prevent,    by  every  possible  means,  the  com- 
mission of  a  fault.     The  fiflh  is,  not  to  allow  any  one  teacher  of 
a  foreign  language  to  speak  in  any  other  language  than  his  own 
to  his  students,  after  they  have  made  a  certain  progress  in  theory* 
The  sixth  is  the  monthly  examination  which  every   class  is 
obliged  to  undergo. 
S.     '  In  regard  to  the  regulations  for  improving  the  morals  and 
good  breeding,  all  the  students  are  divided  and  subdivided  like 
the  companies  of  a  regiment.     For  every  ten  boys,  there  is  one 
of  them  appointed,  whose  duty  it  is  to  report  if  any  one  of  his 
company  utters  a  bad  expression  or  commits  an  indecent  action. 
For  every  twenty  boys  we  have  an  usher  or  eufjutante,  whose 
duty  it  is,  when  there  is  no  class,  to  watch  over  his  selected 
twenty,  and  to  make  them  keep  the  regulations.' 

Thb  institution  has  received  the  following  notice  from  the 
Royal  Patriotic  Society,  addressed  to  the  teachers,  which  la 
extracted  from  the  Diario  de  la  Havana,  dated  Havana,  January 
30,  1830. 

*  The  section  of  education  of  the  Royal  Patriotic  Society, 
&lly  satisfied  with  the  public  examinations  of  the  pupils  of  the 
establishment  which  you  direct  with  so  much  zeal,  in  the  three 
first  days  of  the  month  of  December ;  perceiving,  at  the  same 
time,  your  public  exertions  for  the  proper  education  of  youth, 
and  the  well-known  improvement  of  the  various  classes  pur- 
suing your  course  of  study,  and  regarding,  with  interea  the 
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efforts  of  those  who  consecrate  themselves  with  so  much  devoted- 
ness  to  this  subject ;  —  it  was  resolved  in  the  ordinary  meeting 
of  the  society  of  the  24th  of  the  same  month,  to  return  you, 
gentlemen,  through  me  as  their  secretary,  the  thanks  so  justly 
due,  for  the  manner  in  which  you  have  conducted  and  still  con- 
duct the  establishment,  as  a  testimony,  of  the  merit  you  have 
acquired  by  this  course,  which  may  serve  as  a  stimulus  and  a 
reward  in  your  honorable  profession.' 

The  letter  of  Mr  Cubi  was  accompanied  by  several  pam- 
phletSi  which  will  be  referred  to  m  a  future  number. 


Art.  VIII.  —  County  Conventions. 

As  inquiries  are  frequently  made  io  regard  to  the  nature  and 
utility  of  the  county  conventions  of  teachers,  which  have  re- 
cently been  held  in  various  parts  of  the  State,  we  have  thought 
that  a  brief  statement  on  the  subject  would  be  of  interest  to  our 
readers.  -    *•* 

At  tlie  meeting  of  teachers  in  March,  when  various  prelim- 
inanr  measures  were  adopted  tending  towards  a  more  syste- 
matic prosecution  of  the  objects  of  education  in  New  England, 
a  resolution  was  passed  recommending  meetings  of  teachers 
in  the  various  counties,  at  which  it  was  proposed  tliat  inte- 
resting subjects  should  be  discussed  and  facts  exhibited,  tending 
to  give  encouragement  and  fresh  impulse  to  the  teachers  who 
mizht  attend  them.  Accordingly,  such  a  meeting  was  called 
at  Worcester,  for  Worcester  county,  on  the  following  month. 
Mr  Holbrook  was  invited  to  attend  it,  to  exhibit  his  apparatus, 
explain  its  use,  and  address,  on  other  subjects,  the  teachers  and 
pupils  who  might  be  present.  A  considerable  number,  both  of 
teachers  and  pupils  from  the  neighboring  towns,  assembled  and 
held  sessions  from  day  to  day,  for  nearly  a  week. 

Subsequent  meetings  of  a  similar  character,  have  been  held 
at  Concord,  Dedham,  Greenfield,  Northampton,  Springfield, 
Lenox,  Halifax,  Taunton,  and  Keene  New  Hampshire.  It 
will  be  observed  that  the  place  of  assembling  has  not  always 
been  the  county  town.  Any  place  seems  to  have  been  con- 
sidered suitable,  which,  from  its  situation,  or  the  interest  in  edu- 
cation which  has  been  felt  in  its  vicinity,  could  bring  together  a 
hundred  or  two  of  teachers  and  scholadrs. 
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It  is  estimated  that  in  all  the  above  meetings  from  fifteen  to 
eighteen  hundred  teachers,  and  from  ten  to  twelve  hundred 
scholars  have  been  present.  Mr  Holbrook  has  attended  most, 
if  not  all  of  them ;  and  they  have  been  addressed  by  other 
gendemen  of  the  respective  vicinities,  who  have  been  interested 
in  the  subject ;  and  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  accounts 
published  in  the  newspapers  of  the  towns  in  which  they  have 
been  held,  they  have  excited  strong  interest,  and  tended  to 
vey  happy  results. 

It  seems  probable  that  this  plan  might  be  advantageously 
carried  into  more  full  and  extended  operation.  Teachers  have 
been  too  long  isolated  and  solitary  beings,  each  performing  his 
own  wearisome  duties  alone,  and  struggling  against  difficulties 
and  trials  without  encouregement  or  sympathy.  But  this  is  not 
to  continue.  Measures  similar  to  those  above  described,  and 
especially  the  general  convention  of  teachers  during  the  month 
of  August,  will,  we  hope  and  believe,  be  productive  of  a  tho- 
rough and  decided  revolution. 

We  see  no  reason  why  great  advantage  may  not  result  from 
county  conventions  of  teachers  throughout  New  England,*  or 
the  United  States.  When  practicable,  it  may  be  advisable  to 
invite  some  gentleman  interested  parUcularly  in  the  subject, 
to  attend  and  to  address  the  meeting.  Where  this  is  not  prac- 
ticable, such  subjects  as  the  following  may  be  assigned  to  in- 
dividual teachers  of  the  vicinity,  upon  which  each  may  address 
the  assembly. 

State  of  the  schools,  and  especially  the  defects  or  difficuUieSj 
and  tlie  remedies  of  which  they  are  susceptible. 

State  of  Lyceums  ;  facts  in  regard  to  the  success  or  failure 
of  those  which  have  been  established,  and  the  methods  of  cour 
ducting  them. 

Expediency  of  a  permanent  county  convention. 

Means  of  improvement  within  tlie  reach  of  schools  and  ieachr 
ersy — apparatus,  periodicals,  books  on  education. 
^    School  books,  the  variety  in  use  and  their  character. 

These  topics  might  easily  be  multiplied.  But  our  limits  do 
not  allow  it.  We  cannot  close  this  notice  more  appropriately 
than  by  saying,  in  the  words  of  a  circular  lately  issued  on  this 
subject,  '  that  a  step  by  which  every  one  of  our  schools  shall 
be  made  a  litde  better,  and  the  improvement  of  each  child  pro- 
moted, even  in  a  slight  degree,  will  be  a  great  national  goodJ* 

IT  Since  the  aboye  was  written,  we  have  scon  in  the  Reporter,  iitereflting 
iiotlcet  of  such  meetings  in  Genesee,  N.  Y.,  and  at  Augusta,  Maine. 
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Art.  IX.  —  Music,  as  a  Branch  op  Instruction  in 

Common  Schools. 

In  the  United  States,  singing  is  usually  considered  as  an 
accomplishment  which  belongs  to  the  luxuries  of  education. 
In  Germany,  it  is  deemed  an  essential  part  of  common  school 
instruction ;  as  a  means  of  cuhivating  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant of  our  senses,  of  softening  the  character,  and  especially 
of  preparing  children  to  unite  in  the  public  worship  of  God.  it 
is  considered  no  more  remarkable,  and  no  more  difficult,  for 
children  to  read  and  write  music,  than  language ;  and  musical 
tones  are  made  the  means  of  associating  valuable  ideas  with 
the  common  objects  and  phenomena  of  nature,  and  the  ordinary 
events  of  life. 

The  following  ordinance,  extracted  from  the  Prussian  Official 
Gazette,  (Amts  Blatt,)  Cologne,  January  15,  1828,  will  show 
the  light  in  which  this  subject  is  viewed  by  that  government. 

'  Among  the  essential  branches  of  education,  which  ought  to 
be  found  in  all  common  schools,  and  to  which  every  teacher 
who  undertakes  the  management  of  such  schools,  is  in  duty 
bound  to  attend,  is  that  of  instruction  in  singing.  Its  principal 
object  in  these  schools,  is  to  cultivate  feeling,  and  exert  an  influ- 
ence in  forming  the  habits,  and  strengthening  the  powers  of  the 
will,  for  which  mere  knowledge  of  itself  is  often  altogether  in- 
safficient ;  hence  it  constitutes  an  essential  part  of  educaiing 
instruction^  and  if  constantly  and  correctly  applied,  renders  the 
most  unpolished  nature  capable  of  softer  emotions,  and  subject 
to  their  influences.  From  its  very  nature,  it  accustoms  pupils 
to  conform  to  general  rules,  and  to  act  in  concert  with  others. 
It  is  far  more  sure  of  producing  such  an  effect  in  youth,  when 
the  heart  is  very  susceptible  of  impressions  of  this  kind,  and  no 
importance  should  be  attached  to  the  assertion  of  many  teachers 
and  directors  of  schools,  that  we  can  by  no  means  anticipate 
this  influence  upon  such  wild  youth  as  are  found  in  the  coun' 
try.  In  general,  this  belief  originates  entirely  from  old  preju- 
dices, from  a  want  of  proper  experience,  from  a  love  of  indo- 
lence, or  from  an  inadequate  knowledge  of  the  course  and 
method  of  instruction.  Convinced  of  the  certainty  of  the  result, 
where  the  means  are  correctly  employed,  we  shall  not  stop  to 
consider  such  objections  as  appear  to  be  grounded  solely  upon 
exceptions.  On  the  other  hand,  we  shall  hold  those  teachers  in 
particular  esteem,  who  even  in  this  subject,  labor  with  zeal 
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and  success,  in  the  conscientious  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
their  calling.  Finally,  we  expect  that  those  efforts,  together 
with  their  results,  will  be  particularly  noticed  in  the  report  of 
the  school  directors. 

'  Having  recommended  this  important  object  of  primary  in- 
struction, (the  immediate  connexion  of  which  with  religious  in- 
struction, no  one  can  fail  to  perceive,)  to  the  zealous  exertions  of 
the  teachers,  and  the  careful  attention  of  the  directors  of  schools, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  having  urged  the  study  of  the  best  writers 
upon  the  subject,  which,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  school  instruc- 
tion, ought  to  be  found  in  the  libraries  of  every  district,  we 
shall  here  bring  forward  some  points,  which  demand  a  closer  and 
more  universal  attention. 

^  If  instruction  in  singing  is  to  accomplish  with  certainty  the 
objects  proposed,  it  must  be  long  continued  without  intemipdoa, 
and,  of  course,  it  is  indispensably  necessary  that  a  regular  at- 
tendance be  required  during  the  continuance  of  the  duties  of  the 
school,  and  enforced  in  the  strongest  manner. 

*  It  is  unnecessary  to  illustrate  the  contrast  between  the  last 
remark  and  the  usual  desultory  mode  in  which  singing  is 
taught.' 

Two  things  are  wanted  in  order  to  render  a  similar  course 
of  instruction  practicable  in  this  country; — a  set  of  tunes 
adapted  to  the  capacities  of  children,  and  calculated  to  asso- 
ciate the  sensible  with  the  moral  and  spiritual  world  in  their  minds, 
and  a  simpley  analytical  course  of  instruction.  Both  these  wants, 
we  are  happy  to  state,  will  probably  be  supplied  in  a  few  weeks 
under  the  direction  of  Mr  Mason,  editor  of  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society's  Collection  of  Church  Music,  who  has  in  his  pos- 
session an  ample  store  of  materials,  and  whose  talents  secure  the 
supply  of  anv  chasms  in  the  series.  It  will  be  issued  in  parts, 
under  the  title  of  the  Infant  and  Juvenile  Lyre.  It  will  be 
speedily  followed  by  a  manual  for  teaching,  on  a  new  and  im- 
proved plan.  Songs  for  children  should  have  simplicity  with- 
out frivolity,  and  an  adaptation  to  the  heart,  which  is  not  found 
in  every-day  compositions.  We  believe  our  musical  readers 
will  be  satisfied  from  the  following  specimens,  that  the  forth- 
coming work  is  likely  to  have  this  character. 
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AAer  this  article  was  tent  to  press,  the  Editor,  in  a  lecture  before  the  Con- 
▼ention  of  Teachers  at  Boston,  had  occasion  to  describe  the  new  system  of  mu* 
tic&l  instruction  formed  under  the  direction  of  Pestalozzi.  and  adopted  in  the 
improved  schools  of  Germany  and  Switzerland ;  and  by  tne  aid  of  a  juTeniie 
choir,  to  present  the  following,  and  other  specimens  of  a  large  collection  of 
children's  music,  which  he  had  selected  and  brought  to  this  country,  together 
with  the  best  manuals  of  the  system,  in  the  hope  of  introducing  both  into  our 
■ohools.  Ail  these  materials  he  nas  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr  Mason,  and  somi^ 
gentlemen  associated  with  him,  who  are  pledged  for  their  publication  and  the 
promotion  of  this  object.  The  system  has  long  been  tested  in  Europe.  It  has 
also  been  tried  in  this  country,  and  a  gentleman  who  observed  its  results,  says, 
in  a  letter  to  the  editor  : — 

'  I  entered  upon  the  examination  of  the  s^'stem  with  some  prejudices ;  but  the 
more  I  have  examined  it,  the  more  I  am  convinced  of  its  superiority  over  the 
common  method,  especially  in  the  simple  manner  in  which  the  principles  of  mu- 
sic are  presented  to  the  mii;d  of  the  child.  The  pupils  of  the  infant  school 
whish  1  visited,  after  a  short  period  of  instruction  in  rhythm  (time)  only,  surpaa- 
aed  in  accuracy  of  time,  our  ordinary  choirs  of  singers/ 


THE  RISING  SUN. 


Andante* 


-< 


Array 'd  in  robes  of     morning,  His     daily  course  to 


Ip^i^lSli^S 


i^^m^: 


run,     The    world  with  light  a   -    doming — Behold 


lipiPPpi 


ns  -  ing      BUD 


S  With  ffstofbl  heartf  and  voioss 
We  bail  the  kindly  rayi  $ 
All  nature  now  reioicm, 
And  sings  thy  Maker's  praise. 


3  O  ihed  thy  radiance  o'er  us» 

And  cheer  each  youthful  miad  } 
Like  thee  our  Lord  is  glorious, 
Like  tbea  our  God  is  khid. 
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THE  MORNING  CALL.    C.  M. 


Allegretto, 


=zi-~=z?4:« 


P  P- 

Friends  awake  ! 


From  its    slumbers  now    a- 


II 


•^  -*-   -W^-W — Jt^i  ■ 


waking,  Thro'  the  eastern  darkness    breaking,  See  the 


^giii^li^^ 


^lii§^^^^ 


morn  -  -  -  -  ing      star ! 


Friends  a  -  wake, 


//. 


If 


ifez^=izz;^li:^z^z+zP= 


Friends  a  -  wake — wake. 


HS^z 


sigiii^= 


S.    Brother  wake ! 
Hark !  the  cheerful  lark  ia  liofing, 
And  the  billi  and  dales  are  ringing 

With  her  joyful  hjrmn. 

9.    Sifter  wake  I 
Everythiof  ia  now  reririDg  — 


Ererr  one  around  ia  itrifiiif , 
For  lome  new  delifht. 

3.    All  awake  ! 
See  !  the  lun  with  iplradoc  beamiof , 
O'er  the  distant  waters  ■treamiiif , 

Fonn  hia  glorioua  li^ltt. 
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Art.  X, — Progress  of  Female  Education. 

[We  believe  there  is  much  truth  in  a  remark  in  the  Western 
Review,  that  '  If  this  world  is  ever  to  become  a  happier  and  better 
world,  woman,  well  educated,  disciplined,  and  principled,  sensible  of 
her  influence,  and  wise  and  benevolent  to  exert  it  aright,  must  be  the 
original  mover  in  the  great  work.'  In  this  view  wc  have  solicited  the 
following  communication,  from  a  veteran  in  female  education,  and 
should  rejoice  to  receive  others  of  a  similar  kind.] 

Mr  Editor — Convinced  that  I  cannot  be  better  employed 
than  in  promoting  the  interests  of  education,  and  especially  that 
of  females,  from  whose  nurseries  we  are  to  receive  men  of 
wisdom,  to  fill  every  department  of  useful  influence  in  society, — 
I  cheerfully  comply  with  your  request,  to  state  what  I  know  of 
the  rise  and  progress  of  Female  Education  in  this  country,  during 
the  half  century  past.  The  place  of  my  nativity  was  in  the 
vicinity  of  Hartford  (Connecticut),  and  my  acquaintance  some- 
what extended  in  the  county.  In  1770,  common  schools  were 
opened  to  every  child,  and  the  expense  of  instruction  paid  by 
the  public,  partly  by  the  school  fund,  which  was  then  but  small, 
and  partly  by  town  taxes.  In  larger  districts,  the  schools  were 
kept  six  months  in  the  year,  in  the  smaller,  two,  three,  or  four 
months.  The  branches  taught  were  spelling,  reading,  writing, 
and  rarely  even  the  first  rules  of  arithmetic.  The  Assembly's 
Catechism  was  repeated  at  the  close  of  every  Saturday  fore- 
noon school.  Those  of  gopd  memory  could  repeat  the  whole 
hundred  and  eight  answers,  the  ten  commandments,  a  part  of 
Dil  worth's  Rules  of  Spelling,  the  stops  and  marks  of  distinction, 
and  the  prosody.  Dil  worth's  Spelling  Book  was  introduced  about 
the  year  1 762.  I  have  known  boys  that  could  do  something 
in  the  four  first  rules  of  arithmetic.  Girls  were  never  taught  it. 
At  public  examinations,  as  late  as  1774,  in  some  instances 
earlier,  the  speaking  of  pieces  and  dialogues  was  introduced, 
and  specimens  of  writing ;  but  I  never  recollect  arithmetic. 
Whether  the  school  consisted  of  thirty,  sixty,  or  even  one  hun- 
dred, which  I  have  known,  one  teacher  only  was  employed, 
and  among  his  pupils  there  were  sometimes  twenty  ABC 
scholars. 

Girls  had  no  separate  classes,  lliough  generally  sitting  on 
separate  benches.  A  merchant  from  Boston,  resident  in  my 
native  town,  who  was  desirous  to  give  his  eldest  daughter  the 
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best  education,  sent  her  to  that  city,  one  quarter,  to  be  taught 
needlework  and  dancing,  and  to  improve  her  manners  in  good 
and  genteel  company.'  To  complete  this  education,  another 
quarter,  the  year  following,  was  spent  at  Boston.  A  third 
quarter  was  then  allowed  her  at  the  school  of  a  lady  in  Hart- 
ford. Another  female  among  my  school-mates  was  allowed 
to  attend  die  same  school  for  the  period  of  three  months,  to 
attain  the  same  accomplishments  of  needlework,  good  reading, 
marking,  and  polished  manners.  Tlicse  are  the  only  instances 
of  female  education,  beyond  that  of  tlie  common  schools  before 
described,  which  I  knew,  in  a  town  of  considerable  extent  on 
Connecticut  River,  until  ]  776.  Soon  after  that  period,  I  saw 
and  instructed  two  young  ladies,  who  had  attended  the  private 
instruction  of  a  neighboring  clergyman. 

In  1779,  two  students  of  Yale  College,  during  a  long  vaca- 
tion, after  the  British  troops  invaded  New  Haven,  had  each  a 
class  of  young  ladies,  who  were  taught  arithmetic,  geography, 
composition,  &:c.,  for  the  terra  of  one  quarter. 

One  of  these  students,*  during  his  senior  year  in  college, 
in  the  severe  winter  of  1779-80,  kept  a  young  ladies'  school  in 
New  Haven,  consisting  of  about  twcntyfive  scholars,  in  which 
he  taught  grammar,  geography,  composition,  and  tlie  elements 
of  rhetoric.  The  success  of  tJiis  school  was  such  as  to  encour- 
age a  similar  school  in  another  place,  and  with  about  the  same 
number  of  scholars.  These  attempts  led  to  tlie  opening  of  a 
similar  school  in  Newburyport,  which  was  supported  two  quar- 
ters only.  Before  that  |)eriod  the  Moravians  had  opened  a 
school  for  females  in  Bethlehem.  This  place  has  been  long 
celebrated  for  its  numbers,  and  continues  to  enjoy  a  high  repu- 
tation, notwidistanding  its  many  rivals.  Full  to  overflowing, 
w^ien  they  could  accommodate  no  more,  they  opened  other 
branches  in  other  jilaces,  which  I  cannot  enumerate. 

In  1780,  in  Philadelphia,  for  the  first  time  in  my  hfe,  I  heard 
a  class  of  young  ladies  parse  English.  After  the  success  of  the 
Moravians  in  female  cducntion,  the  attention  of  gentlemen  of 
reputation  and  influence  was  turned  to  die  subject.  Dr's 
Morgan,  liush  (the  great  advocate  of  education),  with  otlicrs, 
whom  I  cannot  name,  instituted  an  academy  for  females  in 
Philadelphia.  Their  attention,  influence,  and  fostering  care 
were  successful,  and  from  diem  sprang  all  tlie  following  and 

'  Rev.  William  WotMibrid^rr,  after wuids  (irincipal  of  the  Medford  Female 
Scniioary. 
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celebrated  schools  io  that  city.  I  have  seen  a  pamphlet  of 
about  one  hundred  pages,  entitled  the  '  Rise  and  Progress  of 
the  Female  Academy  in  Philadelphia,'  to  which  I  must  refer 
for  farther  and  more  particular  information. 

About  the  year  1786,  young  ladies  were  taught  in  the  higher 
branches  of  education  by  Dr  Dwight,  in  his  Academy  at 
Greenfield,  in  the  State  of  Connecticut,  and  his  influence  was 
exerted  with  great  efifect,  in  improving  the  state  of  female 
education. 

In  the  year  1789,  a  Female  Academy  was  opened  in  Med- 
ford,  within  five  miles  of  Boston,  so  far  as  I  am  informed,  the 
Jirst  establishment  of  the  kind  in  New  England.*  This  was 
the  resort  of  scholars  from  all  the  Eastern  States.  The  place 
was  delightful  and  airy,  containing  ample  and  commodious 
buildings,  and  fruit  gardens  of  about  five  acres. 

Here  the  school  flourished  in  numbers  for  seven  years, 
until  the  estate  was  divided  and  sold,  and  its  removal  became 
necessary.  Seven  years  of  experiment,  however,  had  evinced 
the  practicability  of  tlic  plant  Schools  upon  a  similar  plan,  and 
female  high  schools,  in  which  the  arts  and  sciences  arc  taught, 
were  soon  multiplied,  and  a  new  order  of  things  arose  upon 
the  female  world. 

A  simple  request  in  the  Annals  of  Education  would,  I  doubt 
not,  call  forth  a  general  return  of  the  number  of  establishments, 
teachers,  and  pupils,  with  many  facts  not  known  or  not  recol- 
lected by  the  writer,  in  regard  to  the  history  of  female  educa- 
tion among  us. 


Art.  XI. — Jacotoian  System  of  Instruction. 

LOUVAIH,  (NXTHEBLANDS.)  AUOUST^  1829. 

My  Dear  Friend — Years  have  passed  since  you  repeated 
to  me  the  remark  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  '  If  I  have  any  superi- 
ority over  other  men,  it  is  due  to  notliing  but  industry  and 
patient  thought.  I  keep  the  sulyect  constantly  before  me  and 
wait  till  the  first  dawnings  open  slowly,  by  little  and  little,  into  a 
full  and  clear  light.'     You  told  me  how  much  you  had  profited 

*  A  friend  has  mentioned  an  academy  which  eavc  instnictloii  to  females 
in  the  higher  branches,  at  New  Ipswich,  Massachusetts,  at  al)out  tliu  same 
period.  We  shall  be  happy  to  know  any  facts  on  this  subject  in  tlio  possession 
of  correspondents. 


\ 

i 
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by  this  method  of  study,  and  I  have  myself  more  than  once, 
experienced  its  utility.  I  have  just  become  acquainted  with  a 
system  of  instruction  in  which  this  is  adopted  as  a  fimdamental 
maxim.  It  is  that  of  Mr  Jacotot,  a  French  professor  in  the 
univer.-ity  of  Louvain.  It  will  be  consoling  to  those  who  dread 
innovation,  to  learn  that  he  does  not  claim  to  have  discovered 
any  new  principles,  but  only  to  have  combined  and  applied 
well  known  and  long  admitted  truths,  in  a  new  and  simple  man- 
ner, so  as  to  produce  uncommon  resuhs.  His  great  aim  is  to 
render  ever}'  individual  a  self-instructer  on  the  plan  of  Newton. 

He  adopts  to  the  full  extent  the  maxim  of  the  productive  school 
of  education  which  I  have  formerly  mentioned  to  you,  that  the 
pupil  must  be  the  as:ent  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  that 
the  only  duty  of  the  master  is  to  require  him  to  act,  to  oblige 
him  to  fix  bis  attention  on  the  subject  before  him,  to  stimulate 
him  to  observe,  to  learn,  and  to  reflect.  In  vocal  music  or  in 
sjwkcn  lanirua^c,  the  master  becomes  the  object  of  imitation. 
He  must  be  regarded  like  the  piano,  as  a  machine  wliich 
translates  for  the  ear  the  written  sign  addressed  to  the  eve. 
But  in  all  other  cases  he  only  presents  the  object  to  the  pupil, 
calls  his  attention  to  its  different  parts,  and  obliges  him  to  ob- 
serve, and  compare,  and  reflect  again  and  again.  In  short,  the 
great  object  is  to  arouse  the  mind  to  exert  its  energies  and  not 
to  render  it  slus:zish  bv  continual  assistance  ;  to  make  the  indi- 
vidual  conscious  of  his  own  powers  instead  of  leaving  him  to 
feel  himself  dependent  on  others.  *  The  spur  does  not  give  the 
horse  his  strength,'  observes  Jacotot,  *  nor  is  it  necessar}'  to  ex- 
plain to  him  how  he  shall  move  his  limbs.  Let  the  rider  only 
rouse  his  will,  and  the  efibrt  will  lead  him  to  the  result.' 

You  will  jjcrceive  by  these  statements,  that  Mr  Jacotot  has 
endeavored  to  devise  a  svstem  of  instruction  and  not  of  educa- 
tion.  At  the  same  time  the  laborious,  and  patient,  and  indepen- 
dent eflbrts  it  requires,  must  promote  the  developement  of  the 
faculties  and  the  formation  of  the  character.  It  is  obviously 
best  adapted  to  mature  minds  ;  and  the  great  object  which  its 
author  j)roposes  is  the  *  intellectual  emtinci|)ation  of  those  who 
are  grovelling  in  ignorance,  from  the  belief  that  knowledge  is 
beyond  their  reach.'  He  wishes  to  convince  every  man,  how- 
ever ix)or  and  ignorant,  that  he  can  acquire  all  the  knowledge 
that  he  needs ;  and  that,  if  he  remain  ignorant,  it  will  be  only  for 
want  of  time  or  for  want  of  effort. 

Upon  these  principles,  M.  Jacotot  has  founded  metliods  of  in- 
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struction,  which  have  been  applied  with  surprising  effect  in  several 
schools.  The  system  was  examined  by  a  commission  of  the 
government  of  the  Netherlands  and  met  tlieir  entire  approbation. 
It  has  since  been  examined  and  introduced  by  a  number  of  intel- 
ligent men,  especially  in  Paris,  and  has  received  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  '  Journal  d'Education  et  d'Instruction'  of  that 
city.  At  some  future  period  I  will  explain  his  plans  more  fully, 
and  you  can  then  judge  of  its  excellences  and  defects. 
At  present  I  can  only  annex  specimens  of  composition,  written 
in  my  presence,  on  a  subject  given  by  myself,  by  two  young 
ladies  of  a  school  taught  on  the  plan  of  M.  Jacotot,  whose  native 
language  was  the  French.  The  first  was  written  after  six 
months,  and  the  second  after  thirteen  months  study  of  the  Eng- 
lish, an  hour  or  two  daily.  They  exhibit  the  results  of  this 
method  of  training,  in  regard  to  thought  as  well  as  to  language. 
They  are  of  course  uncorrected.     Yours,  tac.  C.  W. 

Specimens  of  Composition. 

Modesty, — Modesty  is  a  kind  of  reserve  which  procures  to 
man  moderation  and  prudence.  Silent  and  discretion  are  the 
companions  of  modesty.  The  man  who  has  that  quality  speaks 
never  without  reason,  acts  always  with  prudence,  and  his  words 
served  to  give  good  counsels  to  they  who  have  not  experience. 

Every  one  loves  the  modest  man  for  his  good  qualities,  and 
his  virtue,  but  without  virtue  nothing  is  well,  the  good  actions 
which  are  done  without  that  desire  to  oblige  served  to  nothing. 

Modesty. — Modesty  is  the  ornament  of  knowledge,  the  charm 
of  qualities,  the  reserve  of  timidity,  and  the  mark  of  the  feeble 
opinion  that  one  has  from  himself,  ignorant  to  vanity,  to  pride, 
to  haughtiness,  it  has  tlie  softness  of  simplicity  and  the  dis- 
cretion of  virtue.  True  modesty  is  not  that  ridiculous  fear  of 
critic  and  of  blame  which  prevents  man  from  acting  and  even 
from  speaking  according  to  his  own  ideas ;  then  it  is  only  a 
false  shame  which  retains  man  and  opposes  itself  to  tlie  good  he 
should  do,  by  the  idea  that  it  shall  be  thought  bad. 

True  modesty  is  the  absence  of  ostentation,  of  affectation,  and 
of  pretension  :  the  modest  man  does  not  fear  to  act ;  but  he 
does  it  with  the  thought  that  it  may  be  wrong,  and  not  with 
that,  that  it  may  be  thought  so  ! 

Modesty  is  an  enemy  to  vanity  and  to  flattery,  a  companion 
of  true  merit  and  of^^rirtue,  and  often  a  disguise  of  pride. 
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Art.  XII. — Practical  Lessons. 

1.     Spelling. 

The  following  method  of  teaching  spelling,  the  writer  has 
tried  with  success  in  his  school. 

Let  a  class  take  their  places  at  a  recitation  seat,  or  in  a  reci- 
tation room,  with  their  slates,  and  something  like  the  following 
dialogue  passes. 

Teacher,  I  have  a  new  exercise  to  propose  to  you.  Let 
one  of  you  take  this  reading  book,  and  name  the  most  difficult 
words,  and  as  fast  as  they  are  named,  let  the  others  write  them 
in  a  column,  upon  the  slate.  I  shall  afterwards  come  and  see 
if  they  are  right.     Should  you  like  to  try  this  ? 

Au  tlie  Children,     Yes,  Sir. 

Teacher,  I  am  afraid  you  will  not  succeed  very  well  the 
first  time,  but  you  may  try.  Whom  will  you  appoint  to  take 
the  book  ?  It  must  be  somebody  who  will  be  judicious  in 
selecting  the  words,  and  who  will  speak  distinctly. 

One  of  the  Children,     I  nominate  A. 

Teacher,  How  many  are  in  favor  of  asking  A.  to  dictate 
the  words  ? 

The  children  raise  their  hands. 

Teacher,     It  is  a  vote. 

The  teacher  may  give  them  any  cautions  which  he  thinks 
necessary,  and  tlien  leave  them.  I  do  not  know  with  how 
young  children  this  plan  would  succeed.  I  have  tried  it  with 
very  happy  results  upon  a  class  of  pupils  whose  age  was  be- 
tween ten  and  twelve.  This  mode  of  requesting  the  children 
to  appoint  a  chairman  to  preside  over  them,  will,  when  first 
proposed,  excite  attention  by  its  singularity,  and  be  carried 
into  effect  rather  awkwardly ;  but  a  very  little  practice  makes 
the  youngest  children  quite  familiar  with  it,  and  the  teacher 
can  often  derive  great  advantage  and  assistance  from  it.  I  think 
that  every  class  in  a  school  ought  to  be  in  such  a  state  that 
it  can,  upon  occasion,  organise  itself  in  this  manner,  appoint  its 
officers,  and  transact  any  simple  and  definite  business  like  the 
above,  with  readiness  and  without  confusion.  It  is  much  easier 
to  do  this  than  would  at  first  be  supposed. 

After  fifteen  minutes,  tlie  teacher  may  return  and  look  a 
little  at  the  result  of  tlieir  work. 

Teacher.  Do  you  like  to  do  such  business  yourselves,  or 
do  you  not  like  it  ? 
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ChOdrm.    We  like  it. 

Teacher.     Have  you  found  any  difficulties  in  the  way  ? 

B.  A.  did  not  speak  loud  enough  ;  I  could  not  hear  all  the 
words. 

C     He  read  too  fast ;  I  could  not  keep  up  all  the  time. 

The  teacher  will  remember  lliese,  or  anything  else  which 
may  be  mentioned,  as  dangers  to  be  guarded  against  the  next 
time,  and  then  he  may  examine  the  slates  particularly,  himself, 
or  he  may  say, 

Should  you  like  now  to  finish  your  work  by  examining  it 
yourselves,  if  I  virill  tell  you  how  ? 

Children.    Yes,  Sir. 

Teacher.  Well  then,  let  A.,  who  copied  his  words  from  the 
book,  now  spell  them  aloud,  one  after  another,  while  each  of 
you  look  over  your  own  slates.  Whenever  any  of  you  come 
to  one  which  is  wrong,  you  must  write  it  correctly  at  one  side. 
A.  must  stop  long  enough  for  this  to  be  done.  When  you  have 
gone  through  the  whole,  A.  may  take  all  tlie  slates  and  bring 
them  to  my  desk,  and  the  class  may  then  take  their  seats. 

A  TEACHER. 
2.    Description  aitd  Drawiico. 

Although  not  directly  engaged  in  the  business  of  instruction, 
I  find  it  far  more  delightful  to  watch  the  effect  of  experiments 
upon  mind,  than  of  those  which  are  performed  on  mere  matter. 
Let  teachers  be  but  as  diligent  as  chemists,  and  we  shall  have 
proportional  improvements  in  education, — and  it  is  important  to 
record  results  even  in  some  cases  of  failure.  The  inaccurate 
use  of  language  is  a  frequent  source  of  error  and  difficulty  in 
social  intercourse.  It  is  important,  therefore,  to  accustom 
children  early  to  express  their  feelings  and  describe  the  objects 
around  them  with  precision.  In  visiting  a  school,  I  employed 
the  following  exercise  in  reference  to  this  object. 

Children !  suppose  [  did  not  know  how  to  make  a  capital 
letter  N ;  how  would  you  tell  me  to  do  it  ?  You  must  tell  me 
one  tiling  at  a  lime.  Wliat  shall  I  do  first  ?  *  First  draw  a 
line.'  I  drew  a  horizontal  line  ( — ).  '  Not  so.'  So  then  (\)  ? 
'  No  ;  but  straight  up  and  down.'  That  is  called  perpendicu- 
lar. Well ;  1  have  drawn  a  perpendicular  line  (  |  ).  What 
next?  '  Draw  another  line.'  I  drew  another  line  parallel  (  |  |  ). 
'  Not  so,  but  joined  to  the  otlier.'  So,  then  (L)  ?  '  No ;  from 
tlie  top.'    Do  you  mean  so  (1 )  ?    *  No ;  to  the  right  baud.* 
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So,  then  ( f)  ?  '  No  ;  from  the  top  to  the  right  hand  down- 
wards.'   At  what  angle  *  ?   '  At  an  acute  angle.*     Is  it  so  (^)  ? 

*  Yes ;  that  is  right.  Now  draw  another  line  from  the  end  of 
that.'  Well,  I  have  done  it  (IV).  *No;  it  must  be  perpen- 
dicular.'   Is  that  right  ( N )  ?    '  Yes,  Sir.' 

Now,  give  the  directions  all  at  once  to  make  a  capital  N. 

*  Draw  a  line  perpendicular.  Draw  another  line  from  tlie  top 
of  the  first,  downward,  at  an  acute  angle.  Then  draw  another 
line  from  the  end  of  the  second  line,  perpendicularly  upwards.' 
That  is  right.  Now  you  see,  children,  that  if  you  expect  to 
have  others  do  as  you  wish,  you  must  tell  them  exactly  what 
you  mean ;  and  you  see  it  is  very  easy  to  give  plain  directions, 
if  you  will  only  think ;  and  when  you  are  impatient  with  any 
one,  because  he  has  not  done  what  you  wished,  always  remem* 
ber  that  perhaps  you  did  not  describe  it  exactly. 

But  we  must  learn  also  to  do  carefully  what  others  tell  us, 
and  for  this  purpose  also,  we  must  think.  Now  let  us  see  if  you 
can  draw  something  I  will  describe  —  draw  a  perpendicular 
line.  From  the  top  draw  a  line  downward  to  the  left  at  an 
acute  angle  ;  and  another  to  the  right  at  the  same  angle.  Draw 
a  line  from  one  of  tlicse  lines  to  the  otlier,  in  the  middle  of  the 
perpendicular  line,  and  at  right  angles  to  it.  Now  rub  out  the 
perpendicular  line.  What  have  you  made  ?  '  A  capital  let- 
ter A.' 

Draw  the  three  first  lines  again.  Now  join  these  lines  at  the 
bottom.  What  have  you  made  ?  '  A  tiiangle  divided  by  a 
perpendicular.' 

f  In  this  mode,  accuracy  in  description  and  execution  may  be 
taught  in  connexion  with  lessons  in  linear  draunngj  and  in 
printing,  which  is  often  useful  in  itself,  in  addition  to  its  effects 
in  giving  command  of  the  hand,  and  preparing  for  chirograpby. 

The  instructress  of  this  school  observed  that  she  had  found 
no  small  benefit  in  regard  to  language,  as  well  as  geography, 
in  calling  upon  her  pupils  to  describe  the  pictures  of  a  geogra- 
phy, as  recommended  by  the  author.  They  are  as  legitimate 
subjects  of  questions  and  description  as  maps. — E©. 

*  This  of  course  implies  a  previous  acquaintance  with  the  names  of  dUTerent 
angles,  which  is  very  easily  given. 
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3.    Geography. 

In  showing  the  map  or  chart  of  the  world  to  children,  it  is  of 
great  importance  to  correct  the  impession  which  may  arise,  that 
all  parts  may  be  seen  at  once.  Tliis  may  be  done  by  compa- 
ring it  directly  with  tlie  different  sides  of  a  globe,  or  by  present- 
ing a  similar  map,  rolled  so  as  to  form  a  cylinder,  or  by  several 
projections,  embracing  tlie  polar  and  intermediate  projections, 
or  by  a  means  more  simple  which  the  writer  proposed  seve- 
ral years  ago,  but  of  which  circumstances  prevented  the  execu- 
tion, by  printing  the  hemispheres  on  opposite  sides  of  the  paper, 
or  in  such  a  manner  that  they  may  be  placed  in  opposition. 

Another  mode  of  guarding  against  such  errors,  is  that  adopted 
by  Mr  Gallaudet  in  the  instructions  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  He 
endeavored  to  represent  the  opposite  portion  of  the  globe  as  it 
would  appear  to  us  if  the  earth  were  transparent,  and  drew  upon 
the  floor  a  figure  which  exhibited  the  vanous  countries  in  tneir 
position  in  relation  to  our  own.  The  pupils  were  thus  accus- 
tomed to  describe  the  situation  of  countries,  not  by  pointing  to 
the  east  or  west  in  general,  but  precisely  towards  th^,  without 
reference  to  artificial  divisions.  The  course  to  be  pursued  in 
order  to  reach  them,  should  be  die  subject  of  special  examina- 
tion, and  will  be  aided  often  by  the  polar  projection. — Ed. 


Art.  Xni. — Convention  of  Teachers. 

PROCEEDINGS. 

At  a  meeting  of  teachers  holden  in  Boston  in  March,  1830, 
a  committee  was  appomted  to  prepare  a  draft  of  a  Constitution, 
and  present  it  to  another  meeting  to  be  called  by  them  for  this 
purpose. 

In  consequence  of  an  invitation  issued  by  the  committee  to 
teachers  and  friends  of  education,  a  large  number  of  gentlemen 
from  various  parts  of  the  country,  convened  at  the  hall  of  the 
Representatives  in  Boston,  On  the  19th  August,  1830,  at  eight 
o'clock. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Mr  E.  Bsdley,  chairman 
of  the  committee  of  arrangements. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  nominate  a  chairman  and  a 
secretary  of  the  Convention ;  and  after  retiring  a  few  minutes^ 
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they  reported  the  nomination  of  Hon.  Wm.  B.  Calhoun  for 
chairman,  and  G.  B.  Emerson  for  secretary. 

After  some  discussion  upon  tlie  question  whether  any  except 
teachers  should  be  called  upon  to  assist  in  llie  business  of  the 
convention,  the  report  of  the  committee  was  accepted,  and  Hon. 
Wm.  B.  Calhoun  took  the  chair. 

The  report  of  the  committee  was  then  read,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  members.  It  was  also  announced 
that  arrangements  had  been  made  for  the  delivery  of  a  number 
of  lectures  on  various  subjects  relating  to  education,  and  a  com- 
mittee of  five  was  appointed  to  receive  the  names,  places  of  re- 
sidence and  occupation  of  those  who  were  desirous  of  forming 
an  association  of  teachers.  Jos.  Wm.  McKean,  M.  D.,  was 
chosen  assistant  secretary. 

It  was  voted  that  a  part  of  the  area  of  the  hall  should  be 
appropriated  during  the  lectures  to  ladies  engaged  in  instruction. 

A  committee  of  tiiree  was  appointed  to  select  several  subjects 
pertaining  to  education,  to  be  made  topics  for  discussion  in  this 
body,  provided  that  the  business  of  the  Convention  should  admit. 

At  uieven  o'clock  the  Convention  adjourned  to  hear  an  address, 
previously  apjTointed,  from  President  Wayland,  on  the  object  of 
intellectual  education  and  the  proper  means  of  attaining  it. 

At  three  o'clock  a  lecture  was»delivered  by  Professor  New- 
man of  Bowdoin  College,  on  the  best  means  of  teaching  rhe- 
toric and  composition. 

At  five  o'clock,  P.  M.,  the  Convention  was  again  called  to  or- 
der by  the  chairman,  and  it  was  voted  to  enter  upon  the  discus- 
sion of  die  Constitution,  article  by  article.  This  discussion  was 
continued  during  the  remainder  of  that  and  the  succeeding  day. 
The  principal  subject  of  debate  was  the  extent  and  comprehen- 
siveness to  DC  given  to  the  name  and  objects  of  the  society.  The 
original  expectation  had  been  that  it  would  be  chiefly  confined 
to  New  England,  and  tiiat  its  members  would  consist  almost 
exclusively  of  teachers.  The  presence,  however,  of  many  gen- 
tlemen, from  all  parts  of  the  Union,  and  of  various  professions 
and  employments,  induced  the  members  to  concur  in  the  de- 
sign of  adopting  a  more  extended  plfui.  The  necessary  amend- 
ments were  made,  and  the  Constitution  finally  adopted  unani- 
mously. 

Aug.  20.  A  committee  of  fifteen  were  appointed  by  nomi- 
nation from  the  chair,  to  nominate  the  oflScers  of  the  Institute, 
there  being  at  least  one  member  from  each  State  represented  ia 
the  Convention. 
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The  Secretary  was  authorized  to  receive  the  admission  fee 
from  gentlemen  who  might  become  members  of  the  Institute, 
and  to  account  therefor  to  the  Treasurer  when  one  should  be 
chosen. 

The  Convention  heard  this  day  the  following  lectures : 

On  the  value  of  Classical  Literature.  By  C.  C.  Felton,  of 
Cambridge. 

On  the  best  modes  of  teaching  arithmetic.  By  Warren 
Colbum,  of  Lowell. 

On  Physical  Education.    By  J.  C.  Warren,  of  Boston* 

Aug.  21.  The  Convention  was  called  to  order  by  the  Secre- 
tary, in  the  absence  of  the  Chairman.  It  being  made  known 
to  the  Convention  that  Mr  Calhoun  had  signified  to  a  gentle- 
man of  the  Committee,  that  it  would  be  out  of  his  power  to  be 
present  with  the  Convention  this  day,  the  Committee  on  Nomi- 
nations was  mstructed  to  nominate  a  successor  to  the  chair. 
The  coramitteQ  nominated  Hon.  Wm.  Sullivan,  of  Boston, 
who  was  unanimously  elected,  and  who  soon  after  took  the 
chair. 

The  folk)wing  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted : 

Resolvedy  That  the  thanks  of  this  Convention  be  presented 
to  Mr  Calhoun,  for  the  able,  dignified  and  faithful  manner  in 
which  he  has  discharged  the  duties  of  its  presiding  office,  and 
that  the  Secretary  be  requested  to  communicate  to  Mr  Cal- 
houn a  copy  of  this  resolution. 

A  clause  had  been  inserted  in  the  Constitution,  requiring  that 
the  annual  meetings  of  the  Institute  should  be  opened  with 
prayer.  It  being  understood  that  some  members  of  the  Con- 
vention belonging  to  the  Society  of  Friends,  whose  principles 
do  not  permit  stated  times  for  prayer,  could  not  on  this  account 
sign  a  Constitution  which  required  them,  the  vote  adoptmg  the 
constitution  was  reconsidered,  the  article  in  question  vms 
stricken  out,  and  the  following  was  passed  as  a  resolution  of 
the  Convention. 

Resolved^  That  in  the  opinion  of  the  Convention  it  is  expe- 
dient, that  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Institute  be  opened  with 
prayer  by  some  gentleman  to  be  designated  by  the  presiding 
officer. 

The  Convention  was  soon  after  dissolved,  and  a  meeting  of 
the  Institute  called.  Hon.  Wm.  Sullivan  was  appointed  chair- 
man, and  Mr  Geo.  B.  Emerson  secretary  pro  tempore. 

The  list  of  officers  as  nominated  by  the  comnuttee,  was  or- 
dered to  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  members. 
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Lectures  on  the  following  subjects  were  delivered  to  the  In- 
stitute this  day : 

On  the  structure  of  School  Rooms,  and  on  School  Apparatus. 
By  Wm.  J.  Adams,  of  New  York. 

On  Spelling,  and  on  Teaching  the  Meaning  of  Words.  By 
G.  F.  Thayer,  of  Boston. 

On  the  Infant  School  System  of  Education  and  the  extent  to 
which  it  may  be  profitably  applied  to  Primary  Schools.  By 
Wm.  Russell,  of  Boston. 

Aug.  23.  The  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Nominations  was 
recommitted  at  their  request,  and  after  some  amendments  were 
made,  it  was  presented  again  to  the  Institute.  The  votes  were 
then  taken,  on  a  general  ticket,  and  a  committee  appointed  to 
count  them. 

In  the  afternoon  the  committee  for  counting  the  votes,  re- 
ported that  the  following  gentlemen  were  elected  officers  of  the 
society  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  by  vote  of  the  Institute  they 
were  directed  to  be  published  without  titles.* 

OFFICERS  OF  THB  AMERICAN   INSTITUTE  OF  INSTRUCTION 

FOR  THE  TEARS  1830 — 1831. 

President. — ^Francis  Wayland,  jr.,  President  of  Brown  Uniyernty,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I. 

Vice-Presidents, — Wm.  B.  Calhoun,  Springfield,  Mass. ;  Wm.  Sulfivan, 
Boston,  Mass. ;  John  Adams,  Andover,  Mass. ;  Jdin  Park,  Boston,  Mast. ; 
Nathan  Lord,  President  of  Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  N.  H. ;  Thos.  H. 
Gallaudet,  Hartford,  Ct. ;  Andrew  Yates,  Chittenengo,  N.  Y. ;  Theodore 
Frelinghuysen,  Newark,  N.  J. ;  Roberts  Yauz,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Wm.  C. 
Fowler,  Middlebury,  Yt ;  Reuben  Haines,  Germantown,  Pa. ;  Bcoijamin  O. 
Peers,  Lexington,  Ey. ;  Nathan  Guilford,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

JReeording  Secretary, — Gideon  F.  Thayer,  Boston,  Mass. 

Corresponding  Secretaries. — Solomon  P.  Miles,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Wm.  C. 
Woodbridge,  Hartford,  Ct. 

TVeasurer. — Benjamin  D.  Emerson,  Boston,  Mass. 

Curators, — Abraham  Andrews,  Joriah  Holbrook,  Boston,  Mass. ;  William 
Russell,  Milton,  Mass. 

Censors, — Ebenezer  Bailey,  Jacob  Abbot,  George  B.  Emerson,  Boston, 
MaM. 

Counsellors,— Wm.  J.  Adams,  New  York ;  James  G.  Carter,  Lancaster, 
Mass ;  Joseph  Emerson,  Weathersfield,  Ct;  C.  C.  Felton,  Cambridge,  Mass  ; 
Wm.  Forrest,  New  York.  N.  Y. ;  Walter  R.  Johnson,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  J. 
Kingsbury,  Providence,  R.  I. ;  Samuel  P.  Newman,  Professor  in  Bowdoin 
College,  Brunswick,  Me. ;  Henry  K.  Oliver,  Salem,  Mass. ;  Asa  Rand, 
Boston,  Mass. ;  O.  A.  Shaw,  Richmond,  Ya. ;  Elipha  White,  John's  Island, 
8.  C. 

*  The  list  of  officers  with  their  titles,  as  reported  by  Che  committee  for 
counting  the  votes,  was  sent  to  the  press  for  our  last  number,  before  the  order 
for  omitting  the  titles  had  been  passed. 
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In  the  evening  a  meeting  was  held,  at  which  reports  were 
made,  by  gentlemen  from  various  parts  of  the  country,  of  the 
state  of  education  in  their  respective  vicinities. 

The  following  lectures  were  delivered  tliis  day : 

On  Lmear  Drawing,  connected  with  Penmanship,  as  an 
elementary  branch  of  Education.  By  W.  R.  Johnson,  of 
Philadelphia. 

On  the  Advantages  and  Defects  of  Monitorial  Instmction, 
and  the  Expedieccy  of  introducing  this  Method  of  Teachbg 
into  Common  Schools  and  Academies.  By  H.  K.  Oliver,  of 
Salem,  Mass. 

On  the  Purpose  of  Elementary  Instruction,  and  the  teachbg 
of  Geography.     By  J.  G.  Carter,  of  Lancaster. 

Aug.  24.  The  Institute  were  occupied  principally  in  hear- 
ing lectures,  and  in  arranging  some  details  of  litde  public  im- 
portance. 

The  Board  of  Directors  was  organized,  and  at  their  first 
meeting  a  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  an  address  to 
the  public,  and  obtain  subscriptions  for  the  {)urchase  of  a  library 
and  apparatus  for  the  Institute.  This  is  to  be  placed  in  a  hall 
provided  for  this  purpose,  which  may  serve  as  an  Athenaeum  of 
Education,  a  deposit  for  all  new  works  and  periodicals  relating 
to  the  subject,  and  a  place  of  resort  for  teachers  and  the  friends 
of  Education  who  may  visit  Boston. 

The  Lectures  which  were  delivered  this  day,  were  as  fol- 
lows : 

On  Lyceums  and  Societies  for  the  difiusionof  Usefiil  Knowl- 
edge.   By  N.  Cleaveland,  of  Newbury. 

On  Geometry  and  Algebra.     By  F.  J.  Grund,  of  Boston. 

On  teaching  Music  as  a  branch  of  Common  Education. 
By  Wm.  C.  Woodbridge,  of  Hartford,  Conn. 

On  Elocution,  with  particular  reference  to  the  Teaching  of 
Reading.     By  J.  Pierpont,  of  Boston. 

CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  AMERICAN   INSTITUTE   OP  INSTRUCTION. 

Preamble, — We,  whose  names  are  hereunto  subjomed,  pledging  our  zeal- 
ous efforts  to  promote  the  cause  of  popular  education,  agree  to  adopt  the 
following  Constitution,  and  to  obey  the  By-Laws  made  in  conformity  thereto. 

Article  I. — J^Tamt  and  Object — ^The  Society  shall  be  known  by  the  tiUe 
of  the  A^ERicAif  Institute  or  IirsTRUCTioir.  Its  object  shall  be  the 
difiusion  of  useful  knowledge  in  regard  to  education. 
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Article  U.—Membvn.^l.  Any  gentleman  of  good  moral  chaitkcter,  inter- 
ested in  the  subject  of  Education,  may  become  a  member  of  this  Institute, 
by  signing  this  Constitution,  and  paying,  at  the  time  of  his  admission,  a  fee 
of  one  dollar. 

2.  An  annual  assessment  of  one  dollar,  shall  be  laid  upon  each  member ; 
by  neglecting  to  pay  which,  for  more  than  one  year  after  due  notice  from  die 
Treasurer,  he  shall  cease  to  be  a  member  of  the  society. 

3.  Any  gentleman,  by  paying  at  one  time  the  sum  of  twenty  dollars,  shall 
become  a  member  of  the  institute  for  life,  and  be  exempted  from  all  future 
assessments. 

4.  Honorary  members  may  be  elected  by  the  Institute,  at  the  recommen- 
dation of  two  thirds  of  the  Directors  present  at  any  stated  meeting  of  that 
Board. 

6.  For  dishonorable,  or  immoral  conduct,  a  member  may  be  dismissed  from 
the  society,  by  a  vote  of  two  thirds  of  the  members  present,  at  any  regular 
meeting. 

6.  Ladles,  engaged  in  the  business  of  instruction,  shall  be  invited  to  hear 
the  annual  address,  lectures,  and  reports  of  committees  on  subjects  of  Educa- 
tion. 

Article  in, — Meetings. — 1.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Institute  shall  be 
held  at  Boston,  on  the  Thursday  next  preceding  the  last  Wednesday  in 
August,  at  such  place  and  hour  as  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  order. 

2.  Special  meetings  may  be  called  by  the  Directors. 

8.  Due  notice  of  the  meetings  of  the  society  shall  be  given  in  the  publie 
journals. 

Article  IV, — Officers. — i.  The  officers  of  the  society  shall  be  a  President, 
Vice  Presidents,  a  Recording  Secretary,  two  Corresponding  Secretaries, 
a  Treasurer,  three  Curators,  tliree  Censors,  and  twelve  Counsellors,  who 
shall  constitute  a  Board  of  Directors. 

2.  The  officers  shall  be  elected  annually,  in  August,  by  ballot 

Article  V. — Duties  of  Officers. — 1.  The  President,  or,  in  his  absence,  one 
of  the  Vice  Presidents,  or,  in  their  absence,  a  President  pro  tempore,  shall 
preside  at  the  meetings  of  the  Institute. 

2.  The  Recording  secretary  shall  notify  all  meetings  of  the  society,  and  of 
the  Board  of  Directors ;  and  he  shall  keep  a  record  oftheir  transactions. 

8.  The  Corresponding  Secretaries,  sulject  to  the  order  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  shall  be  the  organs  of  communication  with  other  societies,  aiMi 
with  individuals. 

4.  The  Treasurer  shall  collect  and  receive  all  moneys  of  the  Institute,  and 
shall  render  an  accurate  statement  of  all  his  receipts  and  payments,  annually, 
and  whenever  called  upon  by  the  Board  of  Directors ;  to  whom  he  diall 
give  such  bonds  for  the  faithful  performance  of  his  duty,  as  they  shall  re- 
quire.   He  shall  make  no  payment  except  by  their  order. 

5.  To  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  be  entrusted  the  general  interests  of 
the  Society,  with  authority  to  devise  and  carry  into  execution  such  measufts 
as  may  promote  its  objects.  It  shall  be  their  duty  to  appoint  some  suitable 
person  to  deliver  an  address  before  the  Institute,  at  their  annual  meeting ; 
to  select  competent  persons  to  serve  on  Standing  Committees,  or  to  deliver 
lectures,  on  such  subjects  relating  to  education,  as  they  may  deem  expedient 
and  useful ;  to  collect  such  facts,  as  may  promote  the  general  objects  of  tlie 
society  ;  and  to  provide  convenient  accommodations  for  ^e  meetings.  They 
shall,  at  the  annual  meeting,  exhibit  their  records,  and  report  to  the  Institute. 

They  shall  have  power  to  fill  all  vacancies  in  their  Bcraird,  from  members 
of  the  societv,  and  make  By-Laws  for  its  government 

6.  It  shall  be  the  particular  duty  of  the  Curators  to  select  booln,  and  to 
take  charge  of  the  library  of  the  Institute. 
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7.  The  Censors  shall  have  authority  to  procure  for  publication  the  annual 
address  and  lectures.  It  shall  be  their  duty  to  examine  Oie  annual  reports 
of  the  Standing  Committees,  and  all  other  communications  made  to  the 
society ;  and  to  publish  such  of  them  as,  in  their  estimation,  may  tend  to 
throw  light  on  the  subject  of  education,  and  aid  the  faithful  instructer  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duty. 

8.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President,  the  Vice  Presidents,  and  Coun- 
sellors, severally,  to  recommend  to  the  consideration  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
such  subjects  of  inquiry,  as,  in  their  opinion,  may  best  advance  the  great 
objects  of  the  Institute. 

9.  Stated  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  be  held  at  Boston  on  the 
first  Wednesday  in  January ;  on  the  last  Wednesday  in  May ;  and  on  the 
day  next  preceding  that  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Institute  in  August 

Article  VL — By-Law*  and  AmendmenU. — I.  By-Laws,  not  repugnant 
to  this  Constitution,  may  be  adopted  at  any  regular  meeting. 

2.  This  Constitution  may  be  sUtered  or  amended,  by  a  vote  of  two  thirds  of 
the  members  present  at  the  annual  meeting,  provided  two  thirds  of  the 
Directors,  present  at  a  stated  meeting,  shall  agree  to  recommend  the  pio- 
|K>8ed  alteration  or  amendment 


NOTICES. 

First  Lessons  in  Practical  Geometry,  containing  such  Pro- 
blems as  are  essentially  necessary  in  Exercising  most  of  the 
Industrious  Professions.  Intended  for  the  Use  of  Students  in 
Elementary  Schools.  Translated  from  the  French  of  L. 
Gauhier,  by  Walter  R.  Johnson,  Principal  of  the  High 
School,  PhUadelphia.     1829.     12mo.  pp.  54. 

Several  elementary  treatises  on  geometry  have  been  recently  published, 
some  of  which  have  been  noticed  m  this  work.  These  First  Lessons  haye 
a  distinct  object,  being  exclusively  praetieal.  The  use  of  the  book  is  de- 
signed to  give  the  pupil  a  true  eye  and  a  $kUfui  hand,  and  to  make  him 
acquainted  with  important  processes,  to  facilitate  future  business,  and  not  to 
teach  the  theory  of  the  science.  It  would  be  a  very  useful  text  book  even 
in  those  schools  where  the  theory  of  geometry  is  not  taught,  and  in  others 
it  might  advantageously  precede,  or  iblk}w,  6rund*s,  or  any  other  theoretical 
work  on  this  subject 

History  of  the  United  States.  By  B.  Davenport.  18mo. 
pp.  144.  ^ 

This  book  is  a  sort  of  historical  catechism.  The  plan  of  teaching  any 
science  by  questions  and  printed  answers,  to  be  studied  and  committed  to 
memory  by  the  pupil,  is  now  generally  condemned.  It  is  peculiarly  inap- 
propriate  in  history.  The  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  which  the  work  likewise  contains,  are  of  course  valu- 
able wherever  they  are  found. 

A  Collection  of  Colloquial  Phrases,  on  every  Topic  necessary 
to  maintain  Conversatioiii  bc^-so  disposed  as  considerably  to 
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facilitate  the  acquisition  of  a  correct  Pronunciation  of  the 
French.  By  A.  Bolraar.  Carey  &  Lea.  Philadelphia,  pp.  216. 
18mo. 

The  appearance  of  this  manual  is  much  in  its  favor.  The  followimc  extract 
from  the  preface  will  give  farther  informatioa  in  regard  to  the  plan  and  object 
of  the  work. 

*  This  little  w^rk,  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  found  to  answer  the  end  for 
which  it  has  been  compiled,  is  composed  of  the  phrases  most  select  and  most 
necessary  to  maintain  a  conversation ;  part  of  which  have  been  written  by 
the  author,  and  the  rest  culled  by  him  from  other  works. 

'  The  greatest  care  has  been  taken  in  the  selection,  that  the  sentencef 
should  be  free  from  a  single  word  calculated  to  offend  the  most  scrupuloos 
reader ;  and  that  the  language  should  be  correct ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  every 
sentence  will  present  those  modes  of  expression  only,  which  are  received 
among  persons  of  education  in  both  countries.' 

The  Jurenile  Speaker.    By  Samuel  Putnam. 

This  is  a  very  excellent  collection  of  extracts  in  prose  and  verse,  adapted 
to  the  minds  of  young  children.  They  are  not  new,  but  they  are  among  the 
most  popular  specimens  of  writings  mr  children.  Every  one,  we  believe, 
either  conveys  useful  information  or  an  important  moral  lesson. 

Easy  Lessons  in  Geography  and  Histor}'.  By  Joseph  Allen, 
Minister  of  Northhorough,  Mass.     Third  Edition,   pp.  96. 

It  will  not  be  consistent  with  the  limits  of  this  work  and  the  extent  of  our 
subject  to  notice  new  editions,  unless  there  is  some  important  improvement 
We  introduce  the  preceding  little  work  as  indicating  the  progress  of  opinioa 
in  regard  to  the  evils  of  the  catechetical  form  of  instruction.  We  are  elad 
to  find  Mr  Allen  giving  his  testimony  against  it,  in  changing  the  form  ofthe 
History  of  New  England,  part  fourth ;  and  we  are  much  pleased  with  lus 
simple  style  of  narration. 

Library  of  Education. 

Mr  William  Russell,  the  editor  ofthe  first  series  of  the  Journal  of  Edu- 
cation, propraes  to  publish  a  work  under  this  title,  embracing  selections  from 
the  works  ot  eminent  English  writers  in  a  series  of  volumes,  to  be  published 
separately,  issued  at  intervals  of  a  few  months.  The  first  volume  will  be 
taken  fix>m  the  writings  of  Locke,  and  will  be  published  in  the  course  <yf  the 
autumn.  The  plan  seems  to  us  excellent,  and  the  compiler's  qualificatioiis 
are  well  known.  We  see  not  how  a  student  in  education  can  dispense 
with  such  a  work  if  he  has  not  the  original. 

Manual  for  Instruction  in  Vocal  Music. 

A  work  exhibiting  the  system  of  instruction  referred  to  in  Art  IX.  of  the 

E resent  number,  is  now  preparing  by  Mr  Ives,  whose  successful  experiment 
1  its  application  to  children  is  alluded  to  in  that  article,  and  will  be  published 
by  him,  in  connexion  with  Mr  Mason,  as  early  as  possible. 


We  must  transfer  to  the  next  number  several  notices  of  new  publications, 
which  we  had  prepared. 
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Art.  I.  —  Sketches  of  Hofwtl.    Letter  III. 

My  Dear  Friend  —  It  is  a  principle  so  generally  admitted 
that  it  seems  almost  trifling  to  mention  it,  and  yet  it  is  one,  the 
thorough  execution  of  which  forms  the  most  striking  peculiarity 
of  the  Fellenberg  institutions,  that  a  child  should  never  be 
employed  in  exercises  which  are  beyond  his  powers,  whether 
physical,  intellectual,  or  moral. 

In  regard  to  physical  education,  the  truth  of  this  remark  is 
generally  felt  as  well  as  conceded,  and  it  is  considered  cruel  to 
require  of  the  child  what  demands  the  vigor  of  later  years^# 
Still  it  is  too  often  strangely  violated.  It  is  frequently  forgotten  * 
by  parents  and  masters,  that  too  long  a  continuance  oi  a  particu- 
lar kind  of  labor,  when  the  tender  frame  is  just  developing  itself, 
and  yields  to  every  impression,  is  not  less  injurious  than  violent 
exertion.  It  is  entirely  left  out  of  view  both  by  the  poor  and 
the  rich,  that  the  confinement  of  the  active  body  of  the  child 
for  hours  in  succession  to  a  single  posture,  and  above  all  to  that 
of  the  school  bench,  is  as  really  doing  violence  to  it,  as  if  it  were 
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called  to  excessive  exertion.     The  limbs  are  often  more  enfee- 
bled by  imprisonment  than  by  extreme  labor. 

So  widi  regard  to  intellectual  efforts  ;  if  the  capacity  be  want- 
ing to  obtain  a  given  kind  or  degree  of  knowledge,  to  attempt  to 
force  it  upon  a  pupil  will  only  expose  his  defects,  render  him  a 
mechanical,  and  often  a  ridiculous  imitator  of  others,  and  waste 
the  time  in  which  the  faculties  he  possesses  might  be  developed 
in  a  higher  degree.  To  use  the  words  of  Fellenberg  himself; 
*  It  is  folly  to  attempt  to  bring  down  to  the  level  of  a  child's  ca- 
pacity what  presupposes  the  intelligence  of  manhood,  or  to  make 
an  immature  mind  pursue  the  train  of  tliought  of  the  greatest 
men,  as  is  often  done  in  our  classical  and  scientific  schools. 
The  infantile  conceptions  of  great  objects  which  are  thus  pro- 
duced, are,  in  effect,  an  obstacle  to  its  improvement ;  and  the 
important  lessons  to  be  learned  from  antiquity  are  thus  debarred 
all  access  to  the  comprehension  of  tlie  cultivated  youth,  and  the 
feelings  of  the  mature  man.' 

In  accordance  with  this  principle,  the  pupils  are  classified  in 
the  institutions  of  Hofwyl,  not  according  to  their  age  or  tlie  pe- 
riod of  tlieir  arrival,  or  the  amount  of  their  acquisitions,  but  ac- 
cording to  their  maturity  of  mind  and  capacity  for  improvement. 
To  pursue  another  course  is  to  produce  discouragement  in  the 
more  backward,  and  weariness  in  those  more  advanced.  It 
leads  both  to  indolence,  and  often  excites  bad  passions. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  in  the  institution  for  the  higher  classes, 
the  number  of  instructers  is  multiplied  far  more  than  in  other 
institudons.  For  eighty  pupils,  twentyfour  persons  are  em- 
ployed in  giving  lessons.  In  the  institutions  for  die  poor,  tlie 
same  object  is  effected  by  employing  the  more  advanced  pupils 
in  the  instruction  of  the  feebler. 

For  similar  reasons  die  state  of  the  classes  is  constantly  ob- 
served, and  changes  made  whenever  circumstances  require  it. 
If  there  be  a  pupil  who  cannot  maintain  his  station  without  too 
'great  efforts,  he  either  receives  aid  in  private  or  is  transferred  to 
a  class  corresponding  to  him  in  force.  If  another  is  found  to 
advance  more  rapidly  than  his  fellows,  he  is  placed  in  a  class 
more  advanced,  or  additional  employment  is  given  him  of  another 
kind.  If  neither  of  these  expedients  answers,  a  particular  course 
of  lessons  is  provided  for  his  improvement.  In  short,  the  great 
object  is  not  to  preserve  an  arbitrary  order  of  studies  or  number 
of  classes,  or  to  employ  an  assignable  number  of  instructers. 
He  deems  it  tlie  first,  the  indispensable  duty  of  the  educator, 
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who  takes  upon  himself  the  charge  of  a  pupil,  to  provide  at  all 
hazards  for  the  welfare  of  the  individual ;  to  furnish  hiin  intel- 
lectual, as  well  as  physical  nourishment,  of  such  quantity  and 
kind,  as  his  circumstances  require,  or  if  he  find  it  impracticable 
in  a  given  case,  to  resign  the  charge. 

He  deems  it  in  the  same  view  of  great  importance  that  the 
development  should  not  be  pushed  on  too  rapidly,  and  it  was 
remarked  to  me  by  a  person  who  had  long  observed  tlie  institu- 
tions, tliat  one  of  those  circumstances  wliich  distinguished  Fel- 
lenberg  from  other  educators  was,  *  that  he  knew  how  to  wait,' 
and  did  not  sacrifice  the  future  to  the  present. 

The  success  of  efforts  to  produce  premature  sages,  is  often 
only  apparent.  It  may  produce  a  temporary  excitement,  which 
will  enable  tliem  to  shine,  and  to  reflect  great  honor  on  the  es- 
tablisliment,  but  like  the  paroxysm  of  a  fever,  it  will  be  followed 
by  a  corresponding  relapse.  If  our  success  is  real,  we  shall  only 
attain  it  at  tlie  expense  of  otlier  faculties,  by  concentrating  the 
vigor,  destined  for  the  gradual  development  of  all,  upon  a  sin- 
gle one  ;  or  what  is  not  less  ruinous,  by  destroying  that  physical 
force  which  is  necessary  to  enable  the  pupil  to  enjoy  and  use  his 
acquisitions,  and  entailing  disease  or  debility  which  disqualify 
him  for  every  species  of  useful  efibrt,  or  render  his  life  a  se- 
ries of  sufferings. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  the  remark,  that  early  preco- 
city is  followed  by  mediocrity  or  inferiority  in  later  years,  and 
almost  all  of  those  prodigies  of  childish  intelligence  which  have 
excited  astonishment  and  admiration,  have  usually,  in  later  pe- 
riods, disappointed  the  hopes  entertained  concerning  them,  and 
have  seldom  risen  above  tlie  level  of  tliese  infantile  acquisitions. 
Still  more  frequent  are  the  examples  of  premature  death,  or  a 
debility  even  more  distressing  to  the  subject  and  to  his  friends — 
which  adds  another  to  tlie  burdens  of  society,  instead  of  furnish- 
ing it  with  an  active,  useful  member. 

But  in  addition  to  tliis,  the  nervous  irritability  produced  by 
this  excessive  application,  or  by  even  the  ordinary  development 
of  the  intellectual  powers  without  a  corresponding  attention  to 
the  body,  is  extremely  dangerous  to  tlie  moral  character  in  many 
respects.  It  produces  a  selfishness,  a  devotedness  to  our  own 
occupations  and  success,  utterly  at  variance  with  Christian  be- 
nevolence. It  renders  one  impatient  of  tliose  interruptions 
which  duty  to  otliers  demands,  and  it  excites  all  the  passions 
and  appetites,  both  physical  and  moral,  in  an  undue  degree. 
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Pascal  and  Pope  both  displayed  astonishing  precocity  —  the 
former  never  enjoyed  a  day's  health ;  the  latter  exhibited  a 
melancholy  example  of  personal  deformity,  and  mental  irritability. 

I  cannot  but  regard  it  as  one  of  the  most  honorable  trophies 
of  Hofwyl,  that  it  has  rescued  more  than  one  youth  who  was  on 
the  borders  of  physical  or  moral  destruction  from  these  causes, 
and  thus  not  only  merited  the  civic  crown,  but  what  is  more  im- 
portant, established  the  possibility  and  indicated  the  methods, 
by  unwearied  vigilance  and  perseverance  in  the  use  of  simple, 
energetic  means,  of  saving  those  whose  health  was  ruined. 

It  is  of  no  less  importance  that  the  moral  development  of 
the  pupil  should  not  be  pushed  too  rapidly.  In  general,  faults 
established  by  long  habits  or  strong  propensities,  cannot  be  sud* 
denly  corrected  without  violent  means.  A  change  thus  pro- 
duced, is  often  followed  by  a  powerful  reaction,  and  can  seldom 
be  radical  or  permanent.  Such  indeed  is  not  the  usual  mode 
of  operation  of  Divine  Providence,  which  leaves  us  to  learn 
wisdom  by  a  series  of  failures.  On  this  subject  Fellenberg  re- 
marks: 

*  We  should  never  forget,  in  the  performance  of  our  task,  that 
every  right  course  in  life  is  surrounded  by  a  million  of  possible 
wrong  ones ;  that  in  an  institution  for  education,  we  have  to  do 
with  uneducated  persons.  We  should  remember  that  in  many 
cases  tlie  inevitable  necessity  of  nature  requires  that  we  should 
be  taught  how  to  walk  by  a  succession  of  falls.' 

Above  all,  puerile  follies  and  faults  must  be  patiently  endured 
and  mildly  treated,  until  the  pupil  acquires  tliat  percepuon  of 
their  impropriety,  and  that  power  of  self-restraint,  which  results 
only  from  age.  We  perceive  at  once  that  the  infant  of  a  few 
days  is  not  culpable  for  tlie  excessive  indulgence  of  its  appetite, 
or  other  animal  propensities,  because  we  perceive  that  its  rea- 
son has  scarcely  begun  to  operate.  But  we  too  often  forget  that 
the  child  and  even  the  youth,  is  but  an  infant  a  little  more  devel- 
oped ;  that  reason  can  only  judge  and  act  from  experience,  and 
that  its  influence  over  the  active  propensities  is  only  the  result  of 
habits  slowly  and  painfully  established,  and  which  in  the  full  ma- 
turity of  our  faculties  and  age  is  scarcely  sufficient  for  our  own 
government. 

The  example  of  our  Saviour  himself,  in  the  education  of  his 
disciples,  teaches  us  the  importance  of  applying  this  principle 
both  to  intellectual  and  moral  subjects.  How  grossly  erroneous 
were  their  ideas  in  reference  to  his  character  and  destinati(»i 
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—  how  childish  and  unworthy  their  plans,  and  llieir  contests. 
And  yet  with  what  slowness  did  he  unfold  the  great  truths,  he 
came  to  reveal  —  how  much  did  he  leave  to  be  learned  after 
his  death,  —  with  what  gentleness  did  he  tell  them,  *  I  have 
many  things  to  say  unto  you,  but  ye  cannot  bear  them  now,  *  — 
with  what  patience  did  he  bear  with  their  errors,  their  follies, 
and  their  sins  —  with  what  mildness  did  he  generally  reprove 
them.  Let  the  educator  beware  that  he  does  not  attempt  to 
be  wiser  than  his  master,  and  teach  trutli  and  demand  efforts  for 
which  the  infant  mind  is  too  feeble. 


Art.  II.  —  On    the  Philosophy  of   Language.     By  T. 

H.  Gallaudet. 

[Continued  from  page  77.] 

Let  us  try  one  more  experiment,  to  see  if  it  will  not  lead  to 
the  same  general  principles  with  those  which  have  already  been 
laid  down,  with  regard  to  the  mode  in  which  the  import  of  lan- 
guage is  acquired.     Take  die  term  *  immaterial.'     How  will 
you  convey  the  meaning  of  this  term,  which  perhaps  is  as  diffi- 
cult as  any  of  an  intellectual  nature  to  a  child,  or,  in  fact,  to  any 
person  who  is  entirely  ignorant  of  its  import.     Perhaps,  as  is . 
the  usual  most  unphilosophical  course,  in  such  a  case,  you  will 
sagely  refer  him  to  the  dictionary,  and  that  he  ^iiay  have  the 
best  light  on  die  subject,  to  tlie  prince  of  lexicographers,  Jolm- 
son.     *  Immaterial,'  he  finds,  means,  *  incorporeal ;  distinct  from 
matter ;  void  of  matter.'     But  he  is  still  in  the  dark ;  what  is 
*  incorporeal,'  and  what  is  *  to  be  distinct  from  matter  ?'    This 
definition  may  do  very  well  for  a  philosopher,  who  is  ah-eady  in 
possession  of  those  elements  of  thought  which,  when  combined 
m  a  certain  form,  are  expressed  by  the  term  *  immaterial.'     But 
it  is  those  very  elements  of  thought  combined  in  such  a  form,  of 
wlijch  the  child  is  in  search,  and  a-  Greek  definition  would  help 
him  just  as  well  to  find  tliem  as  the  English,  of  the  terms  of 
which  he  is  still  ignorant.     Some  other  mode  of  explanation 
must  be  resorted  to.     The  following  appears  to  be  the  only 
natural  and  intelligible  one  ;  and  observe,  as  we  pursue  it,  how 
an  address  is,  all  along,  made  to  some  one  of  the  bodily  senses 
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of  the  childy  and  in  this  way,  eventually,  to  his  oum  consciotiS" 
ness  of  the  operations,  affections,  and  states  of  his  own  mindj 
tlius  confinnmg  the  positions  wliich  have  heretofore  been  laid 
down. 

*  Touch  this  stone,  it  is  hard  ;  tliis  sponge,  it  is  soft ;  this  ice, 
it  is  cold  ;  this  stove,  it  is  hot ;  this  file,  it  is  rough ;  this  rose 
leaf,  it  is  smooth.  What  you  can  touch  is  matter.  See  that 
cherry,  it  is  red ;  that  orange,  it  is  yellow ;  that  fire,  it  is  bright ; 
that  cloud,  it  is  dark ;  that  pole,  it  is  long ;  that  pin,  it  is  short ; 
that  door,  it  is  wide ;  that  trunk,  it  is  deep.  What  you  can  see 
is  matter.  Smell  this  pink,  it  is  sweet ;  tliat  sulphur,  it  is  disa- 
greeable. What  you  can  smell  is  matter.  Taste  this  apple,  it  is 
sweet;  this  lemon,  it  is  sour ;  this  wormwood,  it  is  bitter.  What 
you  can  taste  is  matter.  Those  tilings  which  you  can  touch,  see, 
smell,  and  taste,  are  materiaV 

Thus  far,  at  least,  it  will  be  admitted  that  our  explanation  has 
proceeded,  by  presenting  to  the  consideration  of  the  child  objects 
which  are  addressed  to  his  bodily  senses. 

*  Observe  me  attentively ;  I  am  thinking  about  something 
which  I  am  going  to  write  on  this  paper.  See  how  I  look 
while  I  am  diinking.  There,  I  have  written  it  on  the  paper. 
Read  it.  Now  do  you  think,  and  tell  me  what  I  shall  write. 
Well,  I  have  written  it.  Observe  me,  I  will  think  again.  Of 
what  am  I  thinking  ?  You  do  not  know.  You  cannot  touch  my 
thought.  It  is  not  like  the  stone,  the  sponge,  the  ice,  tlie  stove, 
the  file,  or  the  rose  leaf.  It  is  not  hard,  soft,  cold,  hot,  rough, 
or  smooth.  It  is  not  material.  Neither  can  you  see  ray 
thought ;  it  is  not  red,  yellow,  bright,  dark,  long,  short,  wide, 
or  deep.  It  is  not  material.  Neidier  can  you  smell,  or  taste 
my  thought,  it  is  not  material.' 

Now  if  the  child  had  not  seen  an  actual  exhibition  of  thought, 
by  its  effects  upon  the  human  countenance,  and  its  result  by 
noticing  tlie  expression  of  tliought  in  writing  on  paper,  and  thus 
had  his  own  consciousness  excited  of  his  own  act  of  thinking, 
what  conception  could  he  possibly  have  formed  of  the  term 

*  thought  ?'     And  if  he  had  not  had  the  explanation  of  the  term 

*  material'  made  to  him,  by  addressing  his  bodily  senses,  how 
could  he  be  led  to  the  consideration  oi  the  entire  dissimilitude 
between  *  thought'  and  *  matter ;'  how  could  he  be  taught  that 

*  thought'  is  not  material  ?  Other  modes  of  illustration  might 
doubtless  be  adopted,  but  pursue  them  if  you  can,  without  ad- 
dressing the  bodily  senses  and  without  exciting  in  the  child  the 
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consciousness  of  his  own  acts  of  mind  by  means  of  effects  and 
results  which  are  also  addressed  to  the  bodily  senses,  and  the 
positions  laid  down  will  be  acknowledged  to  be  untenable. 

*  You  have  seen,  my  child,  that  thought  is  not  material ;  in 
other  words,  it  is  immaterial.  That  something  within  you  tliat 
thinks,  is  called  the  soul.     The  soul  is  immaterial.' 

The  same  mode  of  illustration  might  he  pursued  with  regard 
to  all  the  operations,  affections,  and  states  of  the  soul,  and  thus 
the  child  would  be  brought  to  compare  these  operations,  affec- 
tions, and  states  with  tlie  various  properties  and  qualities  of  mat- 
ter, and  to  see  how  totally  tliey  are  unlike  each  other,  and  that 
to  express  this  dissimilitude  we  apply  the  term  *  material'  to  the 
one,  and  the  term  *  immaterial'  to  the  other.  And  this  is  about 
all  the  greatest  philosopher  knows  of  this  subject.  An'  objec- 
tion may  be  raised  to  the  correctness  of  some  of  the  preceding 
remarks,  from  the  fact,  that  persons  bom  blind  acquire  a  know- 
ledge of  language  without  any  aid  from  visible  objects.  But  in 
their  case  the  sense  of  feeling  supplies  the  place  of  that  of  sight. 
The  process  is  the  same,tlirough  the  medium  of  a  different  sense. 
This  is  so  obvious  with  regard  to  all  sensible  objects  and  their 
qualities,  that  it  hardly  needs  illustration.  How,  for  instance, 
could  a  blind  person  be  taught  the  meaning  of  the  various  terms 
used  to  denote  tlie  articles  of  furniture  in  a  house,  if  he  had  not 
felt  the  substance,  shape,  and  structure  of  these  articles  ?  It  is 
true,  he  may  be  taught  the  substance,  shape,  and  structure  of 
things  which  he  has  never  felt ;  but  this  must  be  done  by  using 
such  terms  in  tlie  description  of  them  as  he  has  before  learned 
by  hearing  them  applied  to  objects  with  which  he  has  been  made 
familiar  by  the  sense  of  feeling.  With  regard  to  intellectual 
objects,  it  will  still  be  found,  by  a  careful  analysis,  that  the  per- 
son born  blind  acquires  tlie  imjx)rt  of  die  terms  used  to  denote 
them,  by  a  process  similar  to  that  before  described  in  die  case 
of  a  person  who  sees  ;  that  is,  by  an  address  to  some  one  of  his 
bodily  senses,  and,  in  this  way,  eventually,  to  his  own  con- 
sciousness of  the  operations,  affections,  and  states  of  his  own 
mind.  To  illustrate  this,  let  us  take  the  same  term  which  was 
before  used,  *  immaterial.'  Our  object  now  is  to  convey  its 
import  to  a  child  bom  blind.  We  first  direct  his  attention  to 
the  qualities  of  such  objects  as  he  can  touch,  smell,  and  taste, 
and  tell  him  that  such  objects  are  called  *  material.'  What  re- 
mains is  to  excite  his  consciousness  of  the  operations  of  his  own 
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mind.  This  must  be  done  by  exhibiting  to  Wni  through  the 
medium  of  some  of  his  bodily  senses,  die  effects  and  results  of 
these  mental  operations. 

*  SraeD  this  rose,  my  child,  which  I  hold  in  my  hand.  I  am 
thinking  to  whom  I  will  give  it.  There,  I  have  given  it  to  your 
sister.  Taste  tliis  apple.  To  whom  will  you  give  it  ?  You 
say  to  your  brotlier  ;  well,  he  has  it.  Touch  this  money.  I 
am  thinking  what  I  will  do  with  it.  Do  you  know  what  I  am 
thinking  I  will  do  with  it  ?  No  ;  for  1  have  not  told  you.  You 
cannot  smell,  taste,  or  touch  my  tliought.  It  is  not  sweet  like 
the  rose,  or  sour  like  the  apple,  or  round  like  money.  Thought 
is  not  like  any  thing  which  you  can  smell,  taste,  or  touch.  It 
is  not  "  material."  In  other  words,  it  is  "  immaterial."  That 
sometMng  within  you,  that  thinks,  is  called  the  soul.  The  soul 
is  "  immaterial."  ^ 

Observe,  that  the  first  illustration  of  the  act  of  thinking,  by  its 
effect  and  result,  is  that  of  giving  a  rose  to  the  sister  of  the  blind 
child.  This  illustration  would  have  been  impracticable,  if  he 
had  not  known  the  import  of  the  words,  '  give,'  '  rose,'  and 
*  sister.'  The  meaning  of  these  words,  it  will  easily  be  seen  he 
originally  acquired  tlirough  the  medium  of  his  bodily  senses. 
Just  as  in  the  former  case  of  the  cliild  who  could  see,  a  similar 
illustration  of  the  effect  and  result  of  thinking,  was  that  of  writ- 
ing words  on  paper,  which  was  a  visible  illustration,  the  objects 
employed  and  tlie  action  itself  being  addressed  to  the  sense  of 
sight. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  power  and  use  of  language 
may,  doubtless,  acquire  new  complex  ideas,  by  means  of  mere 
definitions,  or  descriptions ;  but  the  terms  employed  in  these  de- 
finitions and  descriptions,  or  the  terms  used  to  define  and  de- 
scribe these  latter  terms,  and  so  on,  must  originally  have  derived 
their  import,  if  material,  from  something  imfnediately  affecting 
the  boduy  senses,  and  if  intellectual,  from  the  consciousness  of 
the  individual  of  the  operations,  affections,  and  state  of  his  mind 
produced  by  illustrations  derived  from  objects  and  actions  cut' 
dressed  to  som£  one  of  his  bodily  senses.     To  pursue  our  inquiry 
still  further,  not  only  are  the  terms  expressive  of  simple  ideas, 
whether  relating  to  material  or  intellectual  objects,  dependent, 
for  their  import,  on  illustrations  addressed  to  the  bodily  senses ; 
but  the  elements,  also,  of  the  grammatical  structure  and  idioms 
of  a  language  can  be  acquired  only  in  the  same  way.     A  child 
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may,  at  different  times,  learn  die  import  of  the  words,  *  I,' '  go,' 
and  *  door  ;'  and  yet  the  phrase, '  1  go  to  the  door,'  would  be 
unintelligible  to  him,  unless  accompanied  with  the  action  itself 
of  going  to  the  door.  *  If  you  touch  that  candle,  I  will  whip 
you.'  Witli  the  exception  of  the  word  *  if,'  tlie  child  might 
know  the  import  of  all  tlie  words  in  this  phrase,  and  still  Sie 
phrase  itself  would  be  unintelligible,  unless  accompanied  with 
the  attempt  of  the  child  to  touch  the  candle,  and  the  forbidding 
and  threatening  look  and  action  of  the  parent ;  and  it  is  this 
combination  of  visible  circumstances,  under  this  peculiar  form, 
which  enables  the  child  to  have  any  conception,  though  proba- 
bly, at  first,  a  very  imperfect  one,  of  the  import  of  the  word 
*  if,'  and  of  the  peculiar  structure  of  those  sentences  in  which  it 
is  employed.  It  is  by  the  frequent  repetition  of  such  phrases, 
accompanied  by  illustrations  addressed  to  his  bodily  senses,  that 
he  at  length  acquires,  not  only  the  elements  of  the  arrangement 
of  words  into  sentences,  but  also  the  import  of  the  articles,  pro- 
nouns, adverbs,  prepositions,  and  conjunctions  of  a  language, 
and  tlie  various  inflections  of  those  parts  of  speech  which  are 
sul^ect  to  them. 

How  complex  is  the  maclimery  of  language.  How  mighty 
its  power.  The  tongue  of  the  orator  wields  the  destiny  of  a 
nation.  Yet  the  eloquence  which  he  utters,  and  its  effects  upon 
those  who  hear  i|,  depend  on  principles  simple  as  the  talk  of 
the  nursery,  and  the  thoughts  of  a  little  child !  Nay,  on  the 
same  principles  depends  all  that  we  know  of  that  Being  who 
formed  us,  and  the  destiny  of  that  mysterious  spirit  within  us 
which  is  to  live  forever ;  for  what  sliould  we  know  on  these 
subjects  without  revelation,  and  how  could  God  himself, — 
witli  reverence  be  it  spoken,  —  have  made  a  revelation  to  us, 
but  in  the  language  of  man  ? 

JVo  one  can  be  a  profound  linguist^  without  a  thorough  ao 
quaintance  with  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind.  I  do  not 
mean  by  this,  tliat  he  must  have  read  all  that  has  been  written 
on  tliis  subject,  or  be  familiar  with  all  the  technicalities  of  this 
branch  of  science.  But  he  must  have  attentively  noticed,  ac- 
curately analyzed,  and  well  understood  the  operations,  affec- 
tions, and  states  of  his  own  mmd.  Else,  how  will  he  compre- 
hend the  true  import  of  those  numerous  intellectual  terms  in  all 
languages,  the  explanation  of  which,  as  we  have  seen,  eventuaUy 
depends  upon  our  ow^n  consciousness.  He  finds  these  terms 
referring  to  tlie  workings  of  otlier  minds ;  but  what  does  be 
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know  of  other  minds,  only  so  far  as  he  is  acquainted  with  his 
own  ?  He  may  give  very  subtle  and  learned  definitions  of  these 
terms ;  but  what  is  this,  but  ringing  changes  upon  words,  if  he 
understand  not  tlie  elements  of  which  his  definitions  are  com- 
posed. He  may  know  all  the  curious  points  and  difficulties  of 
grammatical  construction,  and  talk  profoundly  about  the  agree- 
ment and  government  of  words,  and  explain  all  the  joints  which 
bind  sentences  together,  and  all  the  pivots  on  which  they  turn, 
and  yet  be  grossly  in  the  dark  with  regard  to  the  true  import  of 
these  words,  and  the  exact  train  of  thought  which  these  sen- 
tences are  intended  to  convey.  Nay,  he  may  translate  from 
one  language  into  another  with  great  skill  and  even  elegance, 
and  yet  be  very  ignorant  of  both. 

Paradoxical  as  the  latter  assertion  may  seem,  it  can  easily  be 
shown  to  be  true.  A  school-boy  may  translate  'Quousque 
tandem  abutere,  Catilina,  paticntia  nostra?'  and  tell  you  very 
fluently,  that  it  means, '  How  long,  Catiline,  wilt  thou  abuse  our 
patience  ?'  But  are  you  sure  that  he  knows  accurately  the  im- 
port of  *  patientia'  in  Latin,  or  '  patience'  in  English,  or  the  true 
meaning  of  the  phrase  *  to  abuse  patience?'  Question  him  and 
see,  and  perhaps  you  will  find  that  he  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  good 
deal  ignorant  of  both,  and  that  most  of  his  knowledge  consists  in 
ascertaining  from  liis  dictionary,  tliat '  abutere'  means*  to  abuse,' 
and  that,  with  the  addition  of '  patientia  nostra,'  the  phrase  must 
mean  '  wilt  thou  abuse  our  patience  ?'  The  fact  is,  there  is  a 
great  deal  in  the  mere  grammatical  structure  of  language  which 
is  purely  mechanical.  And  the  pupil,  by  the  help  of  the  defi- 
nitions in  his  dictionaiy,  from  which  he  learns  what  words  in 
English  correspond  to  certain  words  in  another  tongue,  and  of 
the  rules  in  his  grammar,  which  explain  to  him  the  dependences 
of  these  words  on  each  other,  may  make  out  what  would  be 
called  an  excellent  translation,  and  still  enter  very  little  into  the 
true  spirit  of  tlie  author,  and  often  be  quite  m  the  dark  with  re- 
gard to  the  ideas  which  are  intended  to  be  conveyed. 

How  many  parrot-talkers  there  are  in  the  world,  who,  by  mii>- 
gling  with  those  who  think  before  they  speakj  catch  their  phrase- 
ology, and  then,  to  tlie  amazement  of  thousands,  speak  ever  so 
fluently  witliout  the  pain  of  thinking.  By  the  power  of  imita- 
tion, from  the  force  of  habit,  or  the  principle  of  association,  one 
may  learn  to  combine  words  togetlier  very  dexterously,  to  use 
high-sounding  epithets,  and  to  model  sentences  wrought  up  to 
the  highest  degree  of  elegance,  and  yet  neither  the  author  nor 
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die  reader  be  a  whit  the  wiser  for  what  is  written ;  a  very  pretty 
pageant,  save  that  you  cannot  discover  its  design ;  a  sort  of 
rareeshow,  in  which  the  characters  conceraed  are  very  great, 
you  are  told,  but  very  mysterious  personages. 


Art.  IU.  —  Jacotoian  SrsTEM  of  Instruction. 

My  Dear  Friend  —  In  my  former  letter,  I  observed  that 
the  great  object  of  Jacotot's  efforts  is  *  Universal  Emancipation  * 
from  the  degrading  thraldom  of  depending  on  other  men  for 
that  knowledge  which  he  deems  equally  accessible  to  all,  either 
in  nature  or  through  the  medium  of  books. 

It  is  particularly  important  in  this,  as  in  every  other  sys- 
tem of  instruction,  to  distinguish  carefully  between  the  priiid- 
pies  adopted,  and  the  methods  which  are  prescribed  for  applying 
them,  injustice  is  often  done  by  condemning  both  for  the 
errors  of  one.  Many  a  man  is  capable  of  discovering  and  ex* 
hibiting  important  principles,  who  has  not  the  skill  or  experience 
to  apply  them ;  and  there  are  those  whose  experience  has  led 
them  to  adopt  methods  deserving  the  imitation  of  men  whose 
speculative  views  are  far  superior.  I  would  gladly  refer  you  to 
the  works  of  Jacotot,  or  furnish  you  a  translation  of  them,  as  an 
exhibition  of  these  principles,  but  they  are  so  often  obscured  by 
diffuseness,  and  digression,  and  paradox,  that  I  believe  you  will 
derive  more  satisfaction  from  tlie  following  account  which  I  re- 
ceived from  his  own  lips.  I  inquired.  How  would  you  direct 
a  pupil  to  learn  according  to  your  method  ?  The  following  is,  in 
substance,  his  reply,  in  which  I  have  retained  his  abrupt  and 
peremptory  style,  and  have  omitted  more  than  one  of  the  appeals 
which  bis  enthusiasm  leads  him  to  employ  in  support  of  bis  sen- 
timents. 

'  Should  any  one  come  to  me  to  learn,  I  would  tell  him  — 
You  believe  that  you  can  learn  nothing  without  the  help  of 
others.  How  did  they  acquire  their  knowledge  ?  By  the  use 
of  their  senses  in  examining  the  objects  around  them  —  and  by 
the  aid  of  books.  The  same  objects  and  tlie  same  books,  (or 
those  which  they  prepared  from  them)  are  witliin  your  reach. 
You  have  the  same  senses  and  intellect.  You  have  only  to 
make  as  good  use  of  them.    I  can  teach  you  nothing  that  you 
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cannot  learn  yourself.     Shame  on  you  to  depend  on  others 
for  what  you  can  do  alone  ?' 

1  •  '  Resolve  to  learn  something  without  assistance. 

2.  *  You  may  begin  with  what  you  please,  and  with  any  part 
of  the  subject  which  you  prefer.  Nothing  is  easy  —  nothing  is 
difficult.  All  is  difficult  to  the  will  —  all  is  easy  to  the  mteUl- 
gence. 

3.  "  Believe  that  you  can  learn  whai  you  resolve  to  learn. 
The  first  artists  and  learned  men  had  no  teachers;  and  many 
since  have  attained  the  highest  eminence  without  aid.  What 
man  has  done,  man  can  do.  All  that  is  necessary  is  attention 
and  resolution. 

4.  *  To  emancipate  yourself,  the  thing  learned  is  not  impor- 
tant.    The  manner  o/" /earning' is  essential. 

6.  *  Rivet  your  attention  upon  what  you  are  to  learn. 

6.  *  Learn  it  thoroughly,  so  that  every  part  of  it  maybe 
present  to  the  mind;  so  that  you  may  recall  it  without  hesitct- 
tion  ;  that  you  may  refer  to  %t  with  absolute  certainty. 

7.  <  Refer  all  that  tou  learn  to  this.  Compare  all 
WITH  this. 

8.  ^  Be  not  discouraged  if  you  do  not  understand  at  first- 
Review  and  repeat  again  and  again  what  you  learn,  and  you 
will  gradually  understand  more  and  more. 

9.  *Do  not  despise  this  as  mechanical  knowledge.  The 
greatest  philosopher  first  learns  a  subject  or  an  object  mechani- 
cally, examines  all  its  parts,  and  then  attempts  to  reason  about 
it.  "  Avant  de  comprendre  le  soleil  il  faut  I'apprendre."*  To 
reason  earlier,  is  to  reason  prematurely,  and  to  this  are  due 
many  of  the  received  errors.  Tlie  subject  is  decided  on  before 
it  is  thoroughly  learned.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  said  he  made  hb 
great  discoveries  merely  by  thinking  about  them. 

10.  *  To  learn  by  heart  is  nothing.  It  is  mere  knowledge  — 
mere  mental  perception.  We  cannot  help  perceiving  unless  we 
shut  our  eyes.     To  use  this  knowledge  is  tntelligence. 

11.  *  Commence  with  the  tvhole,  and  not  with  the  parts. 

12.  '  Examine  it  on  aU  sides^  in  aU  relations.  When  you 
have  thoroughly  learned  the  whole,  examine  the  parts.  An- 
alyze forms  and  sounds  and  ideas,  everything  which  belongs  to 
it,  and  classify  them. 

13  *  In  music  and  oral  language,  employ  your  master  as  you 
do   a  musical  instrument  —  as  the  machine,  the  book  from 

*  B«fbre  undsnttmding  tlM  ran  you  matt  leamtiM  ■mi. 
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which  you  are  to  leam  what  cannot  be  written.  Imitaie  him 
precisely.  Observe  and  compare  liis  tones  with  yours,  correct 
where  you  find  them  vary.  Repeat  the  same  tones  day  after 
day,  until  you  can  perceive  no  error. 

14.  *  In  design  or  description  observe  the  object.  Describe 
or  draw  it.  Review  what  you  have  done.  Observe  the  de- 
fects. Correct,  observe,  and  describe  or  draw  again  until  you 
can  satisfy  yourself. 

15.  *  In  learning  a  language,  observe  in  the  same  way  the 
words  and  expressions  used  by  the  best  writers  in  that  language. 
When  you  have  the  same  ideas  to  express,  employ  the  same  words 
in  the  same  form  and  the  same  order ^  and  you  cannot  but  write 
correctly.  There  is  no  other  rule  for  correctness  in  language, 
but  those  derived  from  its  writers  and  speakers,  and  if  you  read 
good  writers  you  will  imitate  and  practise  on  these  rules. 

16.  *  Compare  the  writer  with  himself.  Observe  how  he 
employs  new  words,  or  how  he  varies  the  form  and  order  of 
words,  according  to  the  sense.  Draw  out  from  them  a  scheme 
of  forms  or  a  set  of  rules.  If  you  prefer  it,  begin  with  the 
grammar.  But  make  yourself  master  of  the  principles,  and 
especially  verify  them  afl  by  comparing  them  with  an  author. 

17.  *In  study hig  any  author,  leam  first  what  he  says  on  the 
subject  perfectly.  Keflectonit.  Compare  one  part  with  another. 
Examine  for  yourself.  Write  his  views  and  your  own  reflec- 
tions. Verify  them  by  comparing  and  re-examining.  Thus  you 
will  become  acquainted  with  the  subject  and  with  the  art  of 
writing  and  reasoning.' 

Hereafter  I  will  give  you  his  maxims  for  teachers. 

Yours,  &ic. 


Art.  IV.  —  American  Forest  Trees. 

[We  are  gratified  with  an  opportunity  which  the  following  commani- 
cation  affords,  of  calling  the  attention  of  teachers  to  an  important 
subject  of  instruction,  completely  within  tlie  reach  of  every  one,  and 
highly  practical,  and  yet  strangely  neglected.] 

The  subject  of  Natural  History,  as  a  branch  of  common 
education^  has  recently  been  discussed  before  several  conven- 
tions of  teachers,  where  it  was  uniformly,  and  warmly  recom- 
mended. It  is  already  introduced  into  infant  schools,  where  it 
is  a  prominent  and  deUghtful  subject,  and  the  way  seems  to  be 
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fast  preparing  for  its  introduction  into  district  and  other  common 
schools. 

Geology,  which  was  lately  unknown  in  our  colleges,  is  now 
taught  in  numerous  schools  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
where  it  is  a  subject  of  delightful  amusement,  no  less  than  of 
useful  knowledge.  Children,  almost  immediately  after  the  sub- 
ject is  introduced  to  them,  become  as  familiar  with  the  names, 
ingredients,  properties  and  uses  of  all  tlie  rocks  around  them, 
and  with  many  other  minerals,  as  they  are  with  the  common 
articles  of  table  furniture.  Their  pockets,  shelves,  and  cham- 
bers, which  are  soon  loaded  with  specimens,  afford  the  most 
satisfactory  proof  of  their  industry,  as  well  as  of  their  interest 
and  knowledge  in  this  practical  science. 

The  researches  of  these  young  explorers  have  not  unfre- 
quently  been  rewarded  with  valuable  discoveries,  not  merely  to 
enrich  dieir  collections,  but  to  increase  the  wealth  of  the  coun- 
try, and  to  advance  the  useful  arts. 

Botany  has,  for  years,  been  more  or  less  a  subject  of  instruc- 
tion, especially  in  female  seminaries,  and  in  classes  collected 
expressly  for  hearing  lectures  on  that  science.  It  has  recendy 
been  introduced  to  the  attention  of  tlie  children,  to  whom,  like 
every  other  branch  of  natural  history,  it  is  particularly  agree- 
able. This,  like  geology,  must,  at  no  distant  period,  become  a 
branch  of  common  education. 

From  some  cause,  which  it  would  not,  perhaps,  be  easy  to 
explain,  one  subject  of  Botany  has  hitherto  been  almost  wholly 
neglected,  both  by  teachers,  and  tlie  amateurs  of  science  —  the 
American  Forest  Trees,  which  foreigners  inform  us,  present  the 
grandest  object  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  It  is  not  greatly  to 
the  credit  of  American  science,  that  the  best  and  almost  the  only 
account  we  have  of  our  own  forests,  is  from  two  gentlemen  from 
France,  who  visited  tliis  country  for  tlie  express  purpose  of  ex- 
amining this  interesting  department  of  nature. 

These  gentlemen  inform  us,  that  in  this  country,  one  hundred 
and  thirty  trees  grow  over  thirty  feet  in  height ;  while  in  France, 
only  tliirlyseven  rise  to  an  equal  elevation,  and  that  but  a  part 
of  these  are  natives  of  their  forests. 

They  have  named  and  described  fortyfour  different  kinds  of 
oaks  which  they  examined.     The  different  species  of  tliis  genus 
possess  almost  every  variety  of  character.     They  differ  greatly 
in  their  elevation,  texture,  strength  and  durability  of  timber, 
shapci  size  and  taste  of  fruity  color,  form  and  size  of  leaf,  and 
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every  other  property  belonging  to  wood.  While  one  species  is 
among  the  most  lofty  of  the  trees  which  tower  in  our  forests, 
rising  to  the,  height  of  an  hundred  feet,  another  seldom  rises 
more  than  twenty  inches  above  its  surface.  The  timber  of  one 
is  almost  as  hard  and  durable  as  iron,  while  that  of  another  is  so 
loose  and  open  in  its  texture,  as  to  be  classed  among  the  soft 
woods.  The  acorns  of  some  oaks  are  large,  extending  far  out 
of  their  cups,  palatable  to  some  animals,  and  even  much  esteem- 
ed by  the  natives,  and  are  very  abundant ;  while  others  are  small, 
nearly  covered  by  their  envelope,  of  a  bitter  taste,  with  but  here 
and  there  one  upon  a  tree.  The  leaves  of  some  are  small, 
others  large  ;  some  smooth,  others  deeply  indented  ;  some  of  a 
dark  green,  others  of  a  light  complexion. 

The  white  oak  is  the  most  valuable  species  in  this  genus, 
both  in  Europe  and  America.  Indeed  wliite  oak  timber  is  ap- 
plied to  a  greater  variety  of  uses  than  any  other  vegetable 
substance  produced  upon  our  globe.  Ship-builders,  carpen- 
ters, manulacturers  of  agricultural  implements,  coopers,  and 
numerous  other  mechanics,  find  this  material  nearly  indispensa- 
ble in  pursuing  their  arts.  Next  to  walnut,  it  is  also  the  most 
valuable  wood  for  fuel. 

This  tree  has  a  very  extensive  range,  growing  m  this  country, 
from  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire  to  Florida. 

The  live  oak  has  some  singular  and  highly  valuable  proper- 
ties, but  has  a  less  extensive  range  and  is  less  abundant  than 
many  other  species,  being  confined  to  the  southern  districts  of 
the  United  States  and  the  northern  of  Mexico.  It  is  exceedingly 
tight  and  hard,  and  this  quality,  with  tlie  branching  limbs,  of 
almost  every  possible  shape,  fits  it  for  ship-building,  for  which 
it  is  extensively  employed,  especially  in  our  navy. 

Next  to  the  oak,  the  walnut  is  tne  most  extensive  genus  in 
our  forests.     In  tliis  genus  are  found  two  classes,  somewhat  dis- 
tinct :  the  one  comprehending  the  black  walnut  and  butternut ; 
the  other  all  that  species  known  by  the  general  name  of  hickory. 
The  two  first  differ  from  all  the  other  species  of  walnut  in 
their  timber,  leaves  and  fruit,  in  all  of  which  they  resemble  each 
other.     The  timber  of  bodi  is  used  for  many  kinds  of  cabinet 
work,  but  the  butternut  is  less  valuable  for  that  use  than  the 
walnut.    The  last  is  almost  the  only  material  used  for  gun  stocks, 
for  which  purpose  it  is  carried  to  the  different  armories  in  the 
country.     It  is  procured  from  Pennsylvania,  where  it  is  a  native, 
and  grows  in  abundance.    This  tree  ia  not  known  to  be  a  na- 
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tive  of  New  England,  but  whenever  it  is  transplanted  here  firom 
the  south,  it  grows  with  luxuriance  and  beauty,  and  is  probably 
worthy  of  more  extensive  cultivation. 

The  fruit  of  the  black  walnut  is  of  a  globular  shape,  inclosed 
in  a  husk  without  incisions,  unlike  tliat  which  envelopes  the 
nuts  of  the  more  numerous  class  under  the  name  of  hickory. 
The  husk  of  the  butternut,  is  also  like  that  of  the  black  walnut, 
wholly  connected,  and  is  not  removed  except  by  fracture.  The 
shape  of  the  butternut  every  one  knows  to  be  oval. 

The  shagbark  walnut  is  ilie  most  valuable  of  the  largest  class 
of  this  genus,  both  for  timber  and  fuel.  For  tlie  latter  it  is 
more  valuable  than  any  other  tree  growing  in  the  northerri  or 
middle  states. 

Next  to  the  oaks  and  walnuts,  maples,  birches,  ashes,  elms, 
chesnuts  and  beeches  are  among  tlie  most  interesting  trees  in 
American  forests. 


Art.  V.  —  Middlesex  County  Ltceum. 

[The  Journal  of  Education,  for  June,  1830,  contains  some  accoimtofthe 
Middlesex  County  Lyceum,  and  of  a  semi-annual  meeting  then  held. 
We  have  recently  received  a  record  of  the  proceedings  of  a  meet- 
ing held  on  the  9th  instant,  accompanied  by  two  reports  which  were 
at  that  time  presented.    These  reports  we  present  to  our  readers.] 

Estahlishment  and  Maintenance  of  Town  Lyceums, 

REPORT. 

The  Committee,  to  whom  was  referred  the  question,  *  What 
are  the  best  plans  to  be  recommended  to  all  towns  for  the  es- 
tahlishment and  maintenance  of  To\vn  Lyceums  ? '  have  had 
that  question  under  consideration,  and  although  not  able  to  offer 
a  report  of  so  definite  character  as,  perhaps,  may  be  expected, 
respectfully  submit  the  following. 

Your  committee  regret  that  the  gentleman  who  raised  this 
question,  or  some  other  \vho  was  present  at  its  adoption,  and 
who  might  have  brought  into  the  committee  the  particular  ob- 
jects of  the  mover  and  the  meeting,  in  relation  to  it,  had  not  been 
appointed  on  that  service. 

This  question  asks  for  the  best  plans,  &c,  to  be  presented. 
Whether  this  means  two  plans  only,  for  the  establisnment  and 
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the  other  for  the  maintenance  of  Lyceums,  or  several  plans  for 
each  of  these  purposes,  some  of  which  would  he  best  in  one 
place,  and  others  in  anotlier,  your  committee  have  no  certain 
data  for  determining. 

The  question,  however,  divides  itself  into  two  parts ;  esialh' 
lishment  and  maintenance. 

With  regard  to  the  formation  or  establishment  of  'Town 
Lyceums,'  perhaps  sometliing  like  a  uniform  plan  may  be  adopt- 
ed; but  for  their  after-maintenance,  by  which  they  presume 
management  rather  than  pecuniary  support,  is  meant,  your  com- 
mittee are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  no  plan  could  be  formed 
diat  would  be  equally  applicable,  or  the  best  to  be  recommended 
to  all  towns. 

As  a  first  step  towards  the  establishment  of  a  Lyceum,  a  few 
influential  individuals  should  take  it  upon  them  to  call  a  public 
meeting,  at  which  all  classes  and  denominations  should  be  invited 
to  attend.  At  tliis  meeting  a  plain,  familiar  address  should  be 
given,  such  a  one  as  should  exhibit  the  nature,  use,  and  advan- 
tages of  Lyceums  ;  their  effect  upon  schools,  the  manufacturing 
and  mechanic  arts,  as  well  as  their  salutary  and  more  general 
effect  upon  the  moral  and  intellectual  welfare  of  tlie  community 
at  large. 

At  the  close  of  this  meeting,  botli  ladies  and  gentiemen  should 
be  invited  to  unite  in  the  formation  of  a  Lyceum ;  a  committee 
be  chosen  to  prepare  a  constitution,  and  take  any  other  measures 
they  may  think  necessary ;  and  another  meeting  should  be  ap- 
pointed for  the  adoption  of  said  constitution. 

A  constitution  like  the  following,  your  committee  suppose 
would,  in  the  main,  be  applicable  to  die  situation  and  circum- 
stances of  most  of  the  towns  in  this  county. 

1.  This  association  shall  be  called  the Lyceum. 

2.  Its  object  is  the  promotion  of  useful  knowledge. 

3.  Any  person  may  become  a  member  by  signing  this  con- 
stitution and  paying . 

4.  Members  under  eighteen  years  of  age  shall  be  enthled  to 
all  the  privileges  of  the  Lyceum,  except  voting,  and  be  required 
to  pay  but . 

5.  This  Lyceum  shall  be  auxiliary  to  the  Middlesex  County 
Lyceum. 

0.  Its  officers  shall  be  chosen  annually,  on  the and 

shall  consist  of  President,  Vice  President,  Treasurer,  Secretary, 
and  three  Curators,  which  togctlier  shall  form  a  Board  of  Di- 
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reciion  for  the  general  management  of  the  society  concerns* 
There  shall  be  chosen  three  Delegates  to  represent  this  Lyceui» 
in  the  meetings  of  tlie  Middlesex  County  Lyceum. 

7.  The  President,  Vice  President,  Treasurer,  and  Secretary^ 
will  perform  the  duties  usually  implied  in  those  offices.  The 
Curators  will  take  charge  of  the  library,  apparatus,  &lc,  belong- 
ing to  the  Lyceum ;  and  on  them  will  also  devolve  the  labor  of 
procuring  lecturers,  and  such  other  measures  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  sustaining  an  interest  in  the  meetings. 

8.  The  constitution  may  be  altered  or  amended  by  a  majority 
of  members  present  at  any  annual  meeting. 

Particular  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  introductioik 
of  party  feelings,  eitlier  jxilitical  or  religious.  Tlie  Lyceuii* 
room  should  by  all  be  felt  to  be  common  ground ;  a  retreat  fix>m 
party  strife,  where  all  are  in  pursuit  of  one  common  object,  and 
that  object  useful  knowledge.  To  tliis  end  the  officers  and 
lecturers  should  be  taken  from  all  parties  in  pditics  and  all 
denominations  of  religion. 

As  to  that  part  of  the  question  wliich  relates  to  the  raainte- 
nance  of  Lyceums  after  they  are  formed,  for  reasons  already 
stated,  your  committee  decline  offering  any  definite,  fixed  plan^ 
They  will,  however,  take  the  liberty  of  submitting  a  few  general 
remarks  in  relation  to  this  part  of  the  subject. 

The  ix>ssession  of  a  library  should  be  a  primary  object  with 
all  Lyceums.  lis  extent  must,  of  course,  dej^end  on  their  pecu- 
niary resources.  Ilislor)',  biograj>hy,  voyages  and  travels,  are 
well  calculated  to  elicit  a  taste  foi'  reading,  and  impart  useful 
knowledge.  Works  on  science,  scientific  periodicals,  and  an 
encyclopedia  will  all  prove  valuable  helps  to  the  young  inquirer, 
whether  farmer,  mechanic,  or  manufacturer,  and  should  be 
procured  as  soon  as  circumstances  will  permit.  Philosophical 
and  mechanical  appiu^atus  for  illustrating  die  arts  and  sciences, 
together  with  large  manuscript  skeleton  maps,  diagrams,  &c,  to 
aid  in  the  study  of  geography,  astronomy,  8ic,  are  valuable 
appendages  to  a  Lyceum. 

A  committee  should  from  time  to  time  be  raised  for  the 
purposes  of  visiting  and  inquiring  into  the  state  of  public  free 
schools,  and  recommending  improvements.  Such  recommenda- 
tions might  form  a  very  useful  and  interesting  topic  of  discussion 
at  the  Lyceum  meetings. 

It  should  be  the  duty  of  such  committee  also  to  visit  schools 
out  of  town,  and  keep  themselves  well  informed  as  to  improve- 
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tnents,  whether  in  books,  apparatus,  or  general  modes  of  manag- 
ing and  instructing  schools  elsewhere. 

This  committee  should  also  notice  carefully  the  characteristics 
of  the  young  members  of  tlie  Lyceum  and  where  ambition  and 
capacity  are  developed,  knd  a  helping  hand  ;  where  a  spirit  of 
inquiry  is  excited,  encourage  and  give  it  a  proper  direction. 

The  meetings  of  Lyceums  sliould  be  as  often  as  the  circum- 
stances of  tlie  society  enable  its  managers  to  sustain  and  keep 
up  a  lively  interest  in  them.  Possibly  Uiis  may  be  done  in  some 
|)laces  for  about  half  the  year  as  often  as  once  a  week,  in  others 
not  oftener  than  once  a  fortnight ;  and  probably  this  is  as  often 
as  most  of  the  towns  in  this  county,  would,  on  experience,  find 
to  be  best. 

As  to  the  mode  of  conducting  these  meetings,  your  committee 
:are  of  opinion,  that  to  be  useful  and  interesting  it  must  from  time 
to  time  be  changed. 

One  object  of  Lyceums,  and  the  most  important  one  too,  is 
to  bring  out  and  put  into  exercise  tlie  tliinking  and  speaking 
talents  of  the  rising  generation. 

Familiar  discussions  are  happily  adapted  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  desirable  object.  Questions  relating  to  science,  the 
arts,  history,  or  the  most  prominent  and  interesting  topics  of  the 
clay,  (provided  they  do  not  elicit  party  feeling)  are  among  the 
inost  interesting  as  well  as  useful  modes  of  spending  an  evening. 

One  of  the  most  common  difhculties  to  be  met  and  obviated 
in  these  discussions  is,  that  of  the  time  being  engrossed  l)y  a  few 
individuals,  while  the  mass  of  the  association  are  thereby,  or  by 
their  own  diffidence,  excluded  from  taking  any  part.  To  avoid 
this  evil,  some  Lyceums  have  with  good  effect  been  divided  into 
such  classes  as  combine  something  like  an  equality  of  circum- 
stances and  age,  who  hold  meetings  by  themselves,  pui-suing  a 
course  of  mutual  instnicdon  in  relation  to  some  subject  or  science, 
or  entering  on  the  discussion  of  such  questions  among  diem- 
selves  in  the  first  instance  as  are  afterwards  to  be  introduced 
and  discussed  in  die  Lyceum. 

Anotlier  mode  of  encouraging  the  young  and  diffident,  is  to 
permit  them  to  write  their  views  and  read  them,  or  hand  them 
to  the  secretary,  to  be  read  by  the  President,  eidier  with  or 
without  attaching  their  names  tliereto,  and  in  tliis  way  giving 
them  an  opportunity  of  learning  to  swim  without  going  into  the 
water. 

The  most  usual  mode  of  conducting  Lyceum  meetings  has 
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been  by  lectures.  In  most  country  towns,  however,  the  num- 
ber of  gentlemen  qualified  to  prepare  interesting  lectures  is 
small,  and  the  number  of  those  who  can  be  made  to  believe 
themselves  qualified,  much  smaller.  The  consequences  of  this 
are,  that  a  heavy  labor  devolves  upon  a  few,  and  too  much  of  a 
sameness  is  experienced  in  the  exercises,  which,  while  it  calls 
for  an  unreasonable  sacrifice  on  the  one  part,  becomes  tedious 
and  uninteresting  to  the  other. 

This  may  in  part  be  obviated  by  an  exchange  of  labors  among 
lecturers  of  neighboring  Lyceums ;  and  also  by  appointing  more 
than  one  individual  to  speak,  or  write,  and  read,  upon  the  same 
subject  on  the  same  evening.  Many  may  be  induced  to  write 
an  essay  which  may  occupy  ten  minutes  in  reading,  who  could 
not  be  prevailed  upon  to  undertake  a  lecture  of  an  hour's  lengtli. 
And  this  course,  on  the  whole,  might  be  expected  to  prove 
quite  as  interesting,  and  more  useful. 

It  ought,  however,  to  be  remembered  that  the  prosperity  and 
success  of  a  Lyceum  do  not  depend  solely  on  those  who  take 
the  lead  in  them,  who  lecture  and  engage  in  discussions. 
Punctual  and  uniform  attendance  of  those  members  who  take 
no  part  in  the  exercises,  or  the  want  of  it  will  have  quite  as 
much  of  good  or  bad  influence  as  good  or  bad  lectures  would  do. 
In  a  word,  a  Lyceum  is  a  body  voluntarily  engaged  in  a  mu- 
tual effort  to  assist  each  other  in  gaining  and  imparting  know- 
ledge, in  which  each  individual,  when  he  puts  his  name  to  the 
constitution,  should  resolve  to  do  what  he  can,  as  well  as  he 
can,  whenever  he  is  called  upon,  whether  he  deem  himself 
qualified  or  not. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

William  Jackson,  ) 
Jonas  Wilder,        >  Com. 
Seth  Davis,  ) 

Improvements  in  our  Common  Schook. 

REPORT. 

The  important  subject  presented  to  the  consideration  of  your 
conmiittee,  has  ever  been,  with  learned  men  and  free  citizens, 
one  of  great  and  constant  interest ;  but  never  has  it  excited  more 
universal  attention  than  at  the  present  time.  The  press  is  teem- 
ing with  information  in  the  form  of  periodical  works,  reports, 
essays,  or  elaborate  treatises  on  the  subject  of  education  ;  men, 
governed  either  by  a  desire  to  promote  their  own  interest  or  the 
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public  good,  are  actually  burdening  the  community  with  new 
school  books,  each  claiming  some  peculiar  merit  to  recommend 
them  to  public  favor,  which  was  not  possessed  by  their  prede- 
cessors ;  and  systems  of  education  are  adopted  in  many  places, 
which  are  represented  to  be  great  improvements  on  those  in 
common  use.  Thai  great  improvements  in  all  these  particulars 
have  already  taken  place,  and  that  the  universal  inquiry  on  the 
subject  will  elicit  others,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  that  all 
the  pretensions  by  which  new  school  books  and  new  systems 
of  education  are  brought  hito  public  notice,  do  not  render  them 
worthy  of  public  patronage,  must  be  equally  true.  To  judge 
accurately,  and  adopt  those  only  which  shall  be  found  useful, 
after  the  test  of  experiment,  should  be  the  aim  of  every  one  who 
attempts  a  reformation. 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  the  subject,  as  presented  to  the 
consideration  of  your  committee,  can  be  very  minutely  examined 
in  a  single  report.  In  general,  we  remark,  that  the  great  object 
of  education  is  to  bring  all  our  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral 
powers  to  the  highest  perfection  of  which  tliey  are  capable ;  to 
develope  those  powers  so  as  to  make  every  individual  educate 
himself;  to  fit  us  to  perform  skilfully  and  properly  the  duties  of 
every  station  in  life ;  and  to  secure  to  us  the  greatest  possible 
happiness  on  earth,  and  forever.  The  family  circle  and  the  school 
room  are  the  places  where  mind  is  first  formed  and  receives 
its  direction.  The  former  is  of  primary  importance,  and  should 
be  well  conducted,  but  is  of  a  private  nature ;  the  latter  not  less 
important,  must  be  regulated  by  public  opinion  and  public  direc- 
tion. Your  committee  are  directed  to  consider  tliis  subject 
under  three  distinct  propositions. 

I.  '  Whether  any,  and  if  any,  what  measures  can  be  taken  to 
provide  for  our  common  schools,  teachers  of  greater  talents  and 
more  practical  knowledge  of  their  profession,  than  are  now 
generally  employed  V 

This  proposition  presupposes  that  our  common  schools  have 
not  been  supplied  witli  competent  teachers.  That  tliis  is  true, 
even  a  slight  examination  into  their  condition  will  be  a  sufficient 
proof.  Persons  are  too  often  employed,  without  character,  with- 
out a  love  or  knowledge  of  the  profession,  unable  to  govern,  and 
incompetent  to  teach.  Those  who  have  given  their  attention  to 
this  subject,  though  there  are  exceptions  to  the  general  rpmark, 
have  found  the  great  majority  of  the  common  country  schools 
conducted  so  as  to  accomplish  comparatively  but  little  good. 
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These  defects,  arise,  in  a  great  measure,  from  causes  embraced 
in  the  subjects  submitted  to  our  consideration ;  unsuitable  teach- 
ers, ineffectual  systems,  improper  school  books,  and  a  total  want 
of  apparatus. 

Some  of  the  general  qualifications  requisite  to  make  a  good 
teacher,  are,  appropriate  natural  talents,  a  love  of  his  profession, 
and  a  constant  endeavor  to  become  better  acquainted  with  it  in 
all  its  branches ;  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  every  branch  of 
knowledge  he  attempts  to  teach,  and  the  methods  of  imparting 
that  knowledge  to  others,  which  would  make  it  most  easily 
understood,  and  most  practical  in  actual  life ;  an  address  and 
deportment  which  inspires  confidence  and  respect,  and  a  sys- 
tematic energy  in  all  his  afiairs ;  a  competent  knowledge  of  the 
powers  and  faculties  of  the  human  mind,  and  of  human  nature 
as  it  is  practically  exhibited,  to  enable  him  to  distinguish  accu- 
rately those  little  grades  of  difference  which  exist  in  the  minds  of 
children,  arising  from  native  defect,  habit,  prejudice,  or  educa- 
tion ;  that  real  practical  religion  which  produces  moral  action  ; 
a  deep  conscientious  concern  for  the  improvement  of  his  scho- 
lars, an  habitual  sense  of  the  responsibility  of  bis  office,  the  vast 
influence  of  his  example  and  instruction,  his  accountability  to 
that  Being  in  whose  presence  he  acts,  and  a  desire  to  discharge 
every  duty  in  such  a  manner  as  will  be  acceptable  to  Him. 

This  brief  enumeration  of  some  of  the  characteristics  of  a 
good  teacher  gives  to  his  profession  great  importance.  To 
attain  a  thorough  knowledge  of  it  requu-es  no  ordinary  exertion. 
Those  who  intend  to  devote  their  time  to  train  the  human  mind 
to  knowledge,  and  virtue,  and  happiness,  should  in  the  outset 
possess  requisite  native  talents,  and  should  improve  all  the  means 
in  their  power  to  acquire  competent  knowledge.  And  what 
means  can  be  recommended  to  enable  individuals  to  obtab  this 
knowledge?  'Seminaries  for  teachers'  have  been  proposed, 
but  have  uniformly  proved  ineffectual,  and,  in  the  present  state 
of  society,  they  are  likely  to  continue  so.  The  best  means 
your  committee  can  recommend,  are,  1.  Practical  lectures  on 
the  subject  of  education,  exhibiting  different  methods  of  instruc- 
tion, to  be  delivered  in  our  high  schools  and  academies,  or 
before  conventions  called  for  the  purpose.  This  method  of 
communicating  knowledge  on  this  subject,  has  already  been 
adopted  in  various  places  with  the  brightest  prospect  of  useful- 
ness. 2.  Approved  practical  writers  on  the  subject  of  educatk>n 
should  be  carefully  read,  and  the  methods  recommended  tested 
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by  experiments.  The  Education  Reporter,  edited  by  Mr 
Rand,  the  Annals  of  Education,  by  Mr  Woodbridge,  peri- 
odical works  published  in  Boston,  and  Hall's  Lectures  on 
School  Keeping,  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  teacher. 
3.  Visiting  different  schools  which  arc  conducted  on  approved 
models,  and  carefully  observing  and  adopting  useful  ideas  and 
methods.  A  model  school,  organized  in  every  town,  would  be 
productive  of  much  good.  Teachers  may,  however,  possess 
requisite  qualifications,  but  unless  school  committees  are  judges 
of  school  keeping,  and  understand  and  discharge  their  duties  with 
intelligence  and  faithfulness,  our  schools  cannot  be  improved. 
Great  care  ought  to  be  taken,  in  all  towns,  in  the  choice  of 
school  committees,  and  when  chosen,  they  ought  to  be  as  anx- 
ious to  obtain  a  competent  knowledge  of  practical  education  as 
teachers  themselves.  The  best  means,  therefore,  your  commit- 
tee would  recommend  to  provide  for  our  schools  competent 
teachers,  are,  that  school  committees  and  teachers  should  attend 
conventions  where  lectures  are  given,  read  judicious  works  on 
the  subject,  visit  approved  schools,  and  especially  think  and 
improve  their  own  methods  by  inventing  and  trying  experiments 
tliemselves.  By  a  judicious  attention  to  these  sources  of  infor- 
mation, a  person  who  possesses  natural  talents  may  readily 
acquire  the  requisite  information. 

II.  '  Whether  the  method  in  which  our  schoob  are  generally 
conducted^  may  not  be  improved  by  introducing  a  modification 
of  the  system  adopted  in  schools  of  mutual  instruction,  and  in 
infant  schools  T 

One  of  the  greatest  evils  attendant  on  the  present  system  of 
conducting  our  schools,  is  the  want  of  that  pleasant,  constant, 
and  profitable  employment  which  would  always  bring  forward 
the  whole  energies  of  the  children.  Much  time  is  spent  in 
useless  confinement  Habits  of  idleness  and  inattention  are 
thus  formed,  which  are  the  greatest  barriers  against  progress  in 
tlie  expansion  of  the  powers  of  the  human  mind.  That  system, 
tlierefore,  which  tends  to  remove  these  great  and  radical  defects, 
should  be  encouraged.  Some  essential  changes  are  necessary, 
before  our  schools  shall  accomplish  all  that  they  might  accom- 
plish. The  system  of  mutual  instruction,  though  adopted  several 
years  since,  in  many  populous  towns,  is  comparatively  unknown 
m  the  interior  of  New  England.  The  principles  of  this  system, 
however,  wherever  known,  have  been  generally  approved.  We 
are  not  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  expedient  to  introduce  it 
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in  all  its  parts  at  once.  In  the  first  place,  our  school  houses  are 
built  without  taste  or  much  convenience  for  any  school,  and  are 
more  especially  unfitted  for  one  of  this  kind ;  and  our  teachers 
are  generally  unacquainted  with  it.  But  where  houses  will 
admit  of  it,  and  where  teachers  can  be  obtained  who  understand 
the  system,  tliere  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  the  adoption  of  a 
part  of  its  principles,  modified  to  meet  the  circumstances  of  the 
several  schools,  would  be  attended  with  tlie  greatest  advantages. 
On  tliis  subject  we  speak  from  personal  observation  and  experi- 
ence. By  this  system  a  greater  number  of  scholars  are  taught 
with  equal  ease,  each  scholar  is  more  constantly  employed,  and 
the  instruction  is  more  practical.  The  same  remarks  apply  to 
the  system  of  infant  school  instruction,  in  its  application  to  our 
primary  schools  taught  by  females.  If  it  should  be  partially 
introduced  into  these  schools  it  would  do  much  good.  We 
earnestly  recommend  to  teachers  and  school  committees,  to 
make  themselves  acquainted  with  these  systems  of  instruction. 
No  one  could  visit  some  of  the  most  approved  infant  schools, 
the  monitorial  school  in  Boston  under  tlie  care  of  Mr  William 
B.  Fowle,  or  that  of  Mr  Wells,  at  South  Boston,  without  deriv- 
ing great  pleasure  and  profit. 

ni.  *  fVhai  apparatus  is  it  desirable  should  he  introduced 
into  our  schools ;  and  what  series  of  hooks  can  he  confidently 
recommended^  that  would  fatilitate  their  improvement  V 

With  regard  to  apparatus,  your  committee  think  it  important 
that  every  scholar  should  be  furnished  widi  requisite  books,  and 
a  slate  and  pencil.  There  should  be  in  every  school  room  a 
large  black  board,  a  manuscript  alphabet,  a  map  of  the  district, 
town,  and  state,  and  such  other  geometrical  blocks  and  diagrams 
as  may  be  necessary  for  die  full  illustration  of  the  several  exer* 
cises  of  the  scholars.  In  teaching  numbers,  an  aritlimeticon  or 
counters ;  in  lengUi,  a  rule  a  foot  or  yard  long ;  in  weight,  a 
pair  of  steelyards,  or  a  set  of  weights ;  in  measure,  a  set  of 
measures ;  in  time,  a  dial,  &c,  &c,  are  essential.  After  they  are 
explained,  something  should  be  shown  the  children,  and  they 
should  be  required  to  guess  its  lengUi,  its  weight,  its  measure, 
&;c,  that  their  judgment  might  be  cultivated.  All  these  and 
many  other  articles,  which  the  experience  of  an  ingenious,  ener- 
getic teacher  will  suggest,  are  easily  made  by  liimself  or  the 
scholars,  or  procured  at  a  trifling  expense.  The  objects  of 
nature  around  us  should  always,  when  practicable,  be  brought 
in  to  aid  illustiations.     Tlie  vegetable,  the  mineral,  the  animal 
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kingdom,  the  heavens  above,  tlie  earth  beneath,  and  the  world 
within  us,  afibrd  abundant  material  for  this  purpose.  A  child's 
romd  cannot  be  du-ected  to  too  many  objects  of  this  kind.  A 
great  remissness  prevails  among  school-committees,  and  espe- 
cially teachers  on  this  subject.  They  have  not  been  aware  of 
the  great  use  which  may  be  made  of  these  natural  and  artificial 
tools  in  cultivating  the  mind. 

Reading,  spelling,  pronunciation,  and  defining,  should  be 
taught  together.  Books  in  a  regular,  systematic  series,  firom 
the  simple  to  the  more  difficult,  adapted  to  die  capaci^  of  those 
for  whom  they  are  intended,  printed  on  a  type,  paper,  and  in  a 
style  that  would  please  children,  and  each  calculated  for  teach- 
ing all  these  branches,  ought  to  be  preferred.  To  commit 
columns  of  words  in  a  spelling-book,  without  definitions,  and 
unintelligible  to  children,  or  definitions  in  a  dictionaiy,  without 
an  association  of  ideas  with  those  definitions,  is  nearly  useless. 
The  child's  progress  should  not  be  impeded  by  a  labyrinth  of 
mysteries,  but  every  step  should  be  made  intelligible,  that  it 
may  be  pleasandy  and  quickly  taken. 

There  are  few  branches  in  which  our  schools  are  more  defi** 
cient  than  in  Penmanship.  Our  teachers,  generally,  are  entirely 
unqualified  to  instruct  in  this  department,  and  the  habits  the  childk 
ren  acouire  under  their  superintendence,  are  almost  universally 
bad.  The  idea  that  a  child  should  not  begin  to  write  till  it  ar- 
rives to  a  certain  specified  age  is  altogether  incorrect  It  cannot 
begin  too  early  to  make  letters,  draw  diagrams,  or  imitate  other 
objects  of  sight  with  a  slate  and  pencil.  After  just  ideas  of  let- 
ters are  thus  obtained,  he  may  more  readily  acouire  the  usd  of 
the  pen,  and  an  easy,  rapid  style  of  writing.  We  would  recom- 
mend the  universal  use  of  slates  for  young  children,  good  printed 
copies  for  older  ones,  and  die  writing  of  select  pieces  of  com- 
position for  the  oldest  in  our  schools.  Ck)nnected  with  this 
subject,  the  drawing  of  maps,  and  the  elementary  principles  of 
linear  drawing,  may  with  propriety  be  recommended. 

In  teaching  arithmetic  and  the  elementary  principles  of  Math- 
ematics, the  first  object  should  be  to  ^ve  a  just  idea  of  number  ; 
and  each  successive  step,  fit)m  the  simple  to  the  more  difficult, 
in  teaching  their  combination,  should  be  made  perfecdy  intelli- 
gible by  frequent  simple  illustrations,  as  in  other  branches,  by 
verbal  explanations,  operations  on  the  black  board,  or  by  other 
sensible  objects.  Taught  in  this  manner,  no  science  is  better 
calculated  to  strengthen  the  reasoning  powers  of  children,  and 
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no  age  is  too  young  for  commencing  its  acquisition.  While,  how- 
ever, we  disapprove  of  the  old  system  of  written  arithmetic,  we 
do  not  approve  of  laying  it  aside  entirely-  Rules  should  be  laid 
down  as  the  result  of  certain  mental  operations.  A  knowledge 
of  this  science,  it  seems  to  us,  can  be  best  acquired  by  a  combi- 
nation of  the  two  systems.  Every  child,  that  can  answer  a 
question  mentally,  ought  also  to  be  able  to  do  it  ^quallv  quick 
and  correct  by  writing  the  operation  at  length  on  the  black  board 
or  slate.  The  study  of  Book  Keepmg  and  the  elementary  prin- 
ciples  of  Algebra  and  Geometry,  are  strongly  recommended  to 
the  most  forward  scholars  in  our  common  schools. 

In  Geography,  the  first  step  in  a  family  should  be  to  fibow  s 
child  a  plan  of  its  own  dwelling-house,  and  by  familiar  conversa-* 
tion,  describe  its  several  parts,  and  then  require  the  child  to  da 
it.  A  plan  of  the  district  or  town  should  be  in  every  school^ 
and  be  described  in  like  manner.  Such  plans  of  objects  which 
a  child  has  seen,  are  easily  understood,  and  are  necessary  to  pre- 
pare him  to  obtain  just  ideas  of  county,  state,  or  other  maps. 
Geographical  and  Astronomical  definitions,  which  usually  pre- 
cede the  study  of  descriptive  geography  in  our  school-books^ 
are  out  of  place.  This  science  is  almost  universally  taught  to 
young  children ;  and  with  them,  that  system  which  shall  begin  at 
home,  regularly  advance,  and  shall  define  each  new  principle 
which  it  meets,  will  be  most  successful.  The  lessons  should 
always  be  illustrated  by  diagrams  on  the  black  board  (^  slates. 
As  soon  as  the  scholar  is  sufficiently  advanced,  he  should  be 
required  to  draw  maps  on  paper.  The  science  of  Astronomy 
should  follow  that  of  Geograpny,  and  it  cannot  be  successfully 
taught  without  diagrams,  copious  illustrations  on  the  Mack  boards 
or  apparatus. 

Grammar,  taught  according  to  the  common  system,  is  pro- 
ductive of  very  litde  practical  good.  A  mere  knowledge  of 
parsing  does  not  give  a  person  the  use  of  language.  The  induc- 
tive method,  which  conmiences  with  learning  to  express  the 
most  simple  and  proceeds  to  the  more  complex  ideas,  arriving 
at  just  rules  for  their  construction  at  each  step  of  its  progress, 
seems  to  be  the  most  natural,  in  gaining  a  knowledge  of  language. 
The  scholar  should  be  required  to  make  the  applicatkm  of  evenr 
rule,  in  uniting,  not  merely  in  the  examples  laid  down  in  his 
text  book,  but  in  describing  other  objects.  In  classes  suffi- 
ciently advanced,  the  committee  here  recommend  that  rhetoric 
and  logic,  the  history  of  the  United  States  and  its  civil  and  pdil- 
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ical  institutions  should  be  studied.  As  we  believe  no  book  has 
hitherto  existed  on  the  last  subject,  it  is  proper  to  mention  that 
Sullivan's  Political  Class  Book  is  expressly  adapted  to  this 
object. 

Your  committee  would  recommend  that  it  be  one  of  the 
daily  exercises  of  the  teacher  to  read  a  select  portion  of  the 
Bible  before  his  scholars ;  and  they  ought  to  be  taught  to  re- 
gard it  not  as  an  ordinaiy  book,  but  as  a  divine  revelation  of 
truth. 

If  all  school-committees  would  require  of  the  teachers  in  each 
district  to  keep  records  of  their  schools,  specifying  the  name, 
age,  parent's,  master's,  or  guardian's  name,  when  admitted,  when 
left,  days  attendance,  absent,  and  tardy,  and  progress  of  evenr 
^scholar,  general  remarks  on  the  system  of  instruction  pursued, 
&c,  it  would  be  of  great  general  benefit.  An  abstract  from 
these  returns  might  be  made  and  transmitted  to  the  county  Ly- 
ceum or  some  otfier  channel,  through  which  it  might  go  to  the 
public  This  system  has  already  had  a  very  favorable  influence 
in  our  towns  where  it  has  been  adopted,  and  the  influence  else- 
where, we  have  no  doubt,  would  be  the  same.  It  fiimishes 
the  best  report  for  a  town  school-committee  which  ought  annu- 
ally to  be  made. 

X  our  committee  might  remark  on  other  branches  sometimes 
taught  in  our  schools,  and  enlaige  on  those  already  adverted  to, 
but  sufficient  has  been  said  to  call  the  attention  of  this  Lyceum 
and  the  pubMc  to  evils  in  our  common  school  system,  which 

'To  be  hated,  need  but  to  be  seen.' 

Respectfully  submitted  in  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

Lemuel  Shattuck,  Chairmatu 

CoDoord,  Nov.  6tb»  1830. 
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[Prepared  for  the  Annals  of  Edncation.] 

Seienltyie  TradSf  designed  for  EnteriaiinmefU  and  hulrudum^  and 
adapted  to  LyeeumSj  SchooU,  andFamUies,    Candudedhy  Josiah  » 
HoLBROOK  and  others.  Fd.  i.,  Ms.  I.  and  U,*  Boston :  Carter  and 
Hendee.    1830. 

A  short  notice  of  this  series  of  tracts,  Ulusdrated  by  an 
extract,  was  given  in  a  previous  number  of  the  JoumaL    Tbey 

*  Sine*  Uie  preparation  of  this  article.  No.  III.  has  appeared. 
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are  designed  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  great  mass  of  the  commu- 
nity, and  purport  t)  be  intended  for  companions  in  families, 
visiters  to  schools,  ajid  instructers  to  lyceuro^.  To  accomplish  io 
the  most  effectual  manner  the  objects  proposed,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary ;c  enlist  a  v^uijtv  of  talent.  !ind  to  exhibit  in  a  most  popular 
and  practical  man  ^er,  subjects  in  every  department  of  useful 
knowledge.  The  plan  does  not  contemplate  complete  systems 
of  the  abstract  sciences,  or  the  writing  of  learned  treatises, 
which  it  requires  long  study  to  comprehend ;  but  to  present  to 
the  public,  devoid  of  technicalities,  the  most  instructive  and 
useful  points,  connected  with  the  physical  sciences,  natural  his- 
tory, mathematics,  astronomy,  polidcal  economy,  agriculture, 
and  the  mechanic  arts.  The  two  first  numbers,  on  the  At- 
mosphere, and  Geology,  the  publishers  need  not  hesitate  to 
reconunend  to  their  subscribers  as  specimens  of  the  plan  they 
will  pursue. 

Aside  from  our  views  of  the  general  utility  of  these  tracts,  we 
wish  to  present  a  few  thoughts  on  the  importance  of  calling 
the  attention  of  the  community  to  the  subject  of  the  second 
number.  Men  have  always  searched  with  great  cupidiQr  after 
those  mineral  treasures  on  which  universal  demand  has  stamped 
a  value ;  and  yet,  very  litde  interest  has  been  felt,  until  within 
a  short  period,  in  the  manner  of  their  occurrence,  or  in  any- 
thing relating  to  the  internal  structure  of  the  earth. 

Chemistry,  botany,  astronomy,  dU  the  physical  sciences, 
except  that  of  geology,  have  been  long  and  successfully  cultiva- 
ted ;  but,  till  within  6&y  years,  this  had  scarcely  arrested  the  at- 
tention of  philosophers.  In  our  own  countiy,  the  attendon  to  this 
science  has  been  still  more  recent.  Our  statesmen  and  philo- 
sophers, who  entered  the  scenes  of  public  life  before  it  b€»came 
a  reqiusite  of  liberal  education,  might  now  receive  instruction 
form  many  of  the  pupils  of  our  infant  schools.  Our  predeces- 
sors no  more  thought  of  establishing  professorships  of  geology, 
than  of  phrenology,  and  had  they  been  so  disposed,  there  were 
no  text  books  from  which  to  obtam  any  afreet  ideas  of  the 
system. 

A  change  has  within  a  few  years  taken  place  for  the  better, 
but  m  no  dezree  to  the  extent  which  the  subject  demands.  It 
is  only  in  a  tew  of  our  colleges,  that  the  professor  of  natural  his- 
tory b  required  or  chooses  to  give  lectures  to  his  pupils  on 
geok>|y ;  and  to  the  graduates  of  these  few,  an  acquamtance 
with  It  has  beea  almosl  entirely  confined.    In  our  cammaii 
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schools  and  academies,  youth  are  instructed  in  ahnost  every 
other  branch  of  education  but  this,  all  of  them,  indeed,  studies 
of  positive  utility,  so  far  as  they  discipline  and  strengthen  the 
mind.  In  consequence  of  this  neglect,  not  only  is  the  name  of 
this  science  generally  unknown,  but  the  idea  of  any  attention  to 
the  earth,  disconnected  with  the  pursuits  of  agriculture,  would 
be  considered  absurd.  The  curiosity  and  the  ridicule,  bestowed 
on  geological  surveyors  and  mineral  collectors  might  afford  an 
apt  illustration  of  this  remark.  A  geologist  in  a  retired  town, 
engaged  in  his  examination  of  rocks,  is  often  surrounded  by  a 
collection  of  individuals,  eyeing  him  with  contempt,  pity,  or  suft- 

1)icion.  One  of  them,  perhaps,  more  mtelligent  than  the  rest, 
las  heard  of  these  '  stone-seekers,'  and  laughs  at  his  fooli^ness 
in  expending  time  and  money  in  hanunermg  on  ledges  and 
stone  walls.  Another,  more  ignorant,  conjectures  him  to  be  a 
man  of  deluded  mind,  whose  mania  is  the  search  after  some 
philosopher's  stone ;  whilf  it  is  not  unfrequently  the  case  that 
the  owner  of  the  territory  examined,  imagines  that  the  mineral- 
ogist has  discovered  some  precious  stone  or  metal  upon  his 
lands,  and  is  filled  with  solicitude  lest  he  should  lose  some  of 
the  fancied  treasure. 

There  is  another  class  of  facts  which  strikmgly  illustrates  the 
prevailing  igmNrance  of  geology.  The  successful  discovery,  in 
various  parts  of  our  country,  of  valuable  earths,  rocks,  and 
metals,  has  prompted  a  spirit  of  ignorant  examination  in  districts 
where  they  had  not  been  hitherto  fixind.  And  how  often,  as 
the  fruits  of  such  attempts,  or  of  chance  discovery,  are  scientific 
men  presented,  sometimes  with  a  mysterious  solemnity,  with 
common  specimens,  which  the  owners  considered  invaluable* 
One  uncovers  a  two  inch  diamond,  represented  by  a  crystal  of 
quartz ;  another  is  rich  with  a  ^cimen  of  silver  ore,  changing, 
by  the  talismanic  touch  of  the  phibsopher,  into  shining  mica; 
and  again,  an  untold  weight  of  gold,  in  the  form  of  iron  pyrites, 
proves  that  *  all  is  not  gold  that  glitters.'  But  these  are 
instances  in  which  the  ludicrousness  of  the  facts  blinds  us  to  the 
blameable  cause  of  ignorance.  Reference  can  be  made  to  facts 
involvbg  greater  interests,  where  serious  errors  and  losses  arose 
firom  a  want  of  informatkm  which  education  might  have  easily  sup- 
plied. Grreat  expense  has  at  times  been  incurred  by  individuals , 
m  pursuit  of  ^  treasures  of  the  earth,'  supposed,  with  or  without 
reason,  to  exist  concealed,  because  they  know  other  peojde 
have  nuoed  and  obtamed  wealth,  or  because,  as  they  avow. 
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ihey  have  actuaDy  obtained  specimens  of  the  mineral  they  seek. 
In  one  town  in  New  England,  on  the  strength  of  this  last  reason, 
a  thousand  dollars  were  expended  to  reach  the  vein  of  a  tin 
mbe ;  and  although  told  that  but  one  crystal  had  been  found  in 
the  United  States  of  the  ore,  yet  th6y  had  no  doubt  their  spe- 
'  cinens  of  tin-colored  mica,  were  indicative  of  a  tin  mine.  Of 
the  same  class  of  mistaken  expenditures  on  false  promises,  are 
the  numerous  attempts  to  find  mineral  coal,  where  it  is  indicat- 
ed by  nothing  but  dark  rock  or  earth.  In  one  of  the  largest 
towns  in  Vermont,  the  inhabitants  have  expended  several 
thousand  dollars  in  boring  for  a  salt  spring,  upwards  of  one 
^usand  feet,  through  sold  rock,  to  obtain  salt  from  strata, 
which  the  most  superficial  student  in  geological  formations 
could  have  told  them  never  would  yield  it.  The  laws  of  Mas- 
sachusetts themselves  show  that  in  one  instance  at  least,  the 
misplaced  enthusiasm  of  some,  had  obtained  an  act  of  incorpo- 
ration for  a  company  with  a  capital  of  eighty  thousand  dollars, 
to  prosecute  the  working  of  a  silver  mine. 

These  instances  have  been  cited  only  to  exhibit  the  state  of 
society  on  the  subject  of  geology,  and  by  no  means  to  throw  ridi- 
cule on  those  who  have  generously  shown  their  disposition  as 
far  as  instruction  was  afiforded  them,  to  bring  forth  for  the  public, 
what  theybelieved  had  been  bestowed  by  the  hand  of  Provi- 
dence. They  should,  however,  serve  as  examples  to  excite 
the  conmiunity  to  reflect  on  the  propriety  of  an  increased  gene- 
ral attention  to  the  subject.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  its  light 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  scientific  men  ;  entire  ignorance  has 
never  relied  and  cannot  rely  on  the  opinions  of  mere  philosophers. 
Some  instruction  in  the  science  should  be  communicated  to 
every  class  of  the  community,  and  in  a  science  so  highly  prac- 
tical in  its  effects,  there  are  not  wanting  motives  to  stimulate 
very  many  to  the  necessary  exertion.  All  classes  of  builders, 
the  agriculturist,  the  miner,  and  the  artist,  can  successfully  apfrfy 
it  to  meir  occupations. 

With  a  conviction  of  the  truth  of  these  views,  of  the  impor- 
tance of  geological  knowledge,  we  hope  some  friends  of  general 
education,  have  been  prompted  to  inquire,  how  shaU  it  be  dis- 
seminated ?  It  may  be  done  cheaply  and  expeditiously  in  these 
diree  ways :  1 .  By  personal  examination  of  a  cabinet  of^minerals : 
3.  By  attending  lectures  before  lyceums :  3.  By  the  perusal  of 
some  popular  treatise.  And  these  three  objects  can  be  gained  by 
the  iUlowing  methods.  A  collection  of  one  hundred  simple  mine- 
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rals  with  their  compounds,  is  amply  sulfficient  to  give  a  general 
knowledge  of  geology,  and  these  specimens  can  be  obtained  in 
Boston,  labelled  and  described,  for  less  than  twenty  dollars  a 
set.  It  is  not  necessary  to  obtain  an  immense  collection  of  all 
the  varieties  of  the  mineral  creation  in  the  world,  but  simply  the 
common  mmerals,  the  knowledge  of  which,  by  critical  exami- 
nation of  their  external  character  and  physical  properties,  may  be 
employed  to  actual  advantage ;  a  small  collection  of  such  being 
of  infinitely  greater  value  to  a  learner,  than  an  extensive  cabinet, 
containing  only  the  uncommon  and  costly  minerals  that  have 
been  but  rarely  formed  in  the  laboratory  of  nature,  and  the 
value  attached  to  which  is  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  their  prac- 
tical utility.  As  we  cannot  have  lectures  before  lyceums  with- 
out lecturers,  it  ought  to  be  considered  the  duty  of  the  teacher 
of  some  school  in  each  town  or  some  other  btelligent  man,  to 
make  himself  acquainted  with  the  science,  by  the  study  of  the 
principal  works  on  the  subject,  and  prepare  a  course  of  half 
a  dozen  lectures,  to  be  delivered  before  the  lyceum,  at  the 
same  time  exhibitmg  specimens  to  be  passed  around  the  hall 
during  his  discourse.  And,  what  will  be  more  generaOy  effi- 
cient than  this,  there  should  be  published  a  popular  text  book 
for  schools,  comprismg  a  complete  system  of  the  structure  of  the 
earth,  with  a  description  of  the  rocks.  The  author  of  such  a 
work  should  endeavor  to  keep  himself  firee  from  all  theoretical 
and  technical  language,  not  present  any  peculiar  views,  or 
endeavor  to  establish  hypotheses  for  the  support  of  a  party* 
Teachers  should  make  it  the  ally  and  companion  of  school 
books  on  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry,  illustrating  the 
whole  by  specimens;  and  publishers  should  affi>rd  it  at  a  cheap, 
reasonable  rate,  to  give  it  a  greater  circulation,  making  it  acces- 
sible to  all  classes. 

Possessing  these  views  of  this  science,  we  cordially  greet 
this  tract  on  geology  as  an  entering  wedge,  and  as  one  means 
of  rendering  its  study  universally  popular.  Some  persons  are 
deterred  from  the  perusal  of  such  tracts,  by  uncommon,  forbid- 
ding names ;  but  we  presume  those  for  whom  this  tract  was 
btended,  who  can  be  induced  to  read  it,  will  be  stimulated 
to  learn  somethmg  more  of  those  interesting  facti,  to  inauire  for 
a  work  more  systematically  arranged.  Every  item  of  know- 
ledge earned  by  individuals  is  so  much  gain  to  the  community. 
Knowledge  is  power.  ^  There  is  no  kind  of  information,  how- 
ever trivial,  tbfut  is  to  be  deqnsed,  and  if  I  could  know,  without 
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was  obliged,  by  the  embarrassment  of  his  pecuniary  affiurs,and  the 
plans  of  the  government  of  Berne,  to  leave  his  residence.  Od 
this  occasion,  Fellenberg  was  instrumental  in  bringing  him  to  the 
chateau  of  Buchsee,  about  half  a  mile  from  Hofwyl,  in  the  hope 
of  forming,  with  his  cooperation,  that  republic  of  education  which 
it  was  his  favorite  object  to  establish.  By  Pestalozzi's  earnest 
desire,  he  undertook  to  advance  him  funds,  and  to  direct  the  pe- 
cuniary afiairs  of  the  establishment  for  a  year.  But  the  strict 
order  and  rigid  economy,  which  Fellenberg  deemed  necessary 
in  a  large  establishment,  ill  accorded  with  the  impulses  of  the 
good  Pestalozzi,  whose  benevolence  was  as  irregidar  in  its  oper- 
ation as  it  was  ardent  i?i  its  character.  Such  a  union  was,  in  its 
nature,  impracticable.  Pestalozzi  soon  after  was  offered  the 
much  superior  castle  of  Yverdun,  and  left  the  xicinit)'  of  Hofwyl 
with  unpleasant  feclin2:s  towards  Fellenberg,  inspired  by  a  course 
of  conduct  wliich  often  restrained  what  he  deemed  his  best  feel- 
ings, or  arrested  him  in  his  noble  but  wandering  flights.  In 
1807,  the  first  building  was  erected  for  the  scientific  institution. 
The  number  of  professors,  in  a  few  years,  gradually  increased 
to  20,  and  the  pupils  to  80.  After  selecting  and  losing  two  in- 
stnicters  for  the  projected  school  for  the  indigent,  lie  was  en- 
treated by  the  schoolmaster  of  another  canton,  inspired  with 
enthusiasm  for  this  object,  to  employ  his  son  in  the  execution  of 
this  plan.  Fellenberg  received  the  young  Vehrli  into  his  family, 
in  order  to  test  his  character,  and,  before  the  end  of  tlie  year, 
was  induced,  by  his  earnest  request,  to  place  him  with  three 

Eupils,  gathered  from  the  highways  and  hedges,  in  the  farm- 
ouse  ot  the  establishment.  Here  Vehrli  partook  of  tlieir  straw 
beds  and  vegetable  diet,  became  their  fellow  laborer  and  com- 
panion, as  well  as  their  teacher,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  agricultural  institution,  in  1S08.  About  the  same  time,  a 
School  of  Theoretical  and  Practical  Agriculture,  for  all  classes, 
provided  with  professors  of  the  respective  sciences  connected  with 
it,  was  formed  at  Buchsee,  at  which  several  hundred  students  were 
collected.  But  experience  satisfied  Fellenberg  that  too  many 
contented  themselves  with  theoretical  and  superficial  knowledge; 
and  he  has  since  preferred  to  train  young  men  by  an  experimental 
course,  in  his  own  improved  system  of  cultivation.  In  the  same 
year  he  commenced  a  more  important  part  of  his  great  plan 
—  the  formation  of  a  Normal  School,  or  Seminary  of  Teachers. 
The  first  year,  fortytwo  teachers,  of  the  canton  of  Berne,  came 
together,  and  received  gratuitous  instruction  in  the  art  of  teach- 
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ter  which  the  Creator  has  established  in  tlie  various  portions  of 
the  globe,  is  to  give  imperfect,  disjointed,  and  often  lalse  views 
of  this  important  subject.  It  separates  facts  naturally  connect- 
ed. It  unites  the  most  dissimilar.  It  accustoms  the  pupil  to 
that  association  by  juxtaposition^  which  is  characteristic  of  im- 
mature and  uncultivated  minds,  which  leads  them  to  connect 
objects  merely  because  they  are  near  each  other,  and  often  lays 
the  foundation  for  habits  of  incorrect  reasoning.  It  does  nothing 
to  promote  the  development  of  the  reason,  or  the  habit  of  in- 
vestigation, or  the  discipline  of  the  mind,  for  which  Geography 
may  be  so  happily  employed  ;  and  would  deprive  our  schools 
of  almost  the  only  exercise  which  is  not  merenr  mechanical,  and 
which  is  made  to  subserve  these  great  ends  of  education. 

Wood  cut  maps  were  used  for  illustration  in  the  '  System  of 
Universal  Geography'  published  in  1824,  and  measures  were 
taken  for  preparing  a  complete  set  on  the  plan  of  this  work. 
But  the  project  was  laid  aside,  chiefly  from  the  conviction  of 
the  importance  of  seeing  countries  as  much  as  possible  in  their 
connexion  and  comparative  size ;  but  in  part  also  from  the  diffi- 
culty of  giving  to  these  maps  that  precision  and  beauty  which 
are  desirable  in  a  school-book.  Both  difficulties  we  think  will 
be  found  connected  with  the  maps  of  the  work  before  us,  if  used 
for  instruction ;  though  we   still  consider  these  also  a  useful 

f  resent  to  those  who  cannot  procure  larger  works  for  reference. 
'or  this  purpose,  and  in  aid  of  our  Lyceums,  we  believe  Mr 
Hale's  work  deserves,  and  will  gain,  an  extensive  circulation. 


Art.  IX. — State  of  Education  in  Russia. 

Perhaps  no  country  in  the  world  presents  us  with  refinement 
and  barbarism  in  a  more  singular  contrast  than  Russia.  Through 
the  kindness  of  a  friend,  we  have  been  allowed  to  extract  the 
following  sketch  of  the  state  of  education  there,  from  a  valuable 
work  by  Schmtzler,  recendy  published  at  Paris,  entided  Statist 
tique  et  liineraire  de  Russie,  It  vrill  serve  as  some  consolation, 
perhaps,  in  contrast  with  the  views  we  are  compelled  to  give  of 
our  own  country. 

N.   S.   VOL.  I.  NO.  viii.  60 
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In  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Odessa,  and  Riga,  the  traveller  find* 
every  important  branch  of  science,  art,  industry,  and  luxur}-  ; 
but  in  the  country  generally,  there  is  every  state  of  society, 
down  to  absolute  barbarism.  The  number  of  well-educated 
persons  is  very  small,  and  chiefly  merchants,  nobles,  and  foreign- 
ers. Peter  the  Great  gave  the  first  impulse  to  literature,  and 
caused  types  to  be  founded  for  printing  in  a  new  and  improved 
character.  He  established  fiftyone  schools  for  the  common 
people.  Catharine  II.  founded  one  hundred  and  fifty  more. 
Alexander,  one  hundred  and  forty,  besides  other  institutions. 
Thirteen  thousand  two  hundred  and  foitynine  Russian  works 
have  been  published,  one  third  of  which  are  translations.  In 
1800,  there  were  only  one  thousand.  In  1 81 5,  sixtyone  presses 
printed  five  hundred  and  eightj'three  works  in  different  languages.^ 
The  knowledge  of  the  Russians  is,  to  a  great  extent,  acquired 
by  imitation  more  than  by  invention,  and  therefore  it  is  generally 
superficial  rather  than  solid.  They  are  acquainted  with  nume- 
rous languages. 

The  peasantry  are  plunged  in  ignorance,  and  consequent  in- 
difference to  improvement.  The  inhabitants  of  Little  Russia  are 
superior  to  the  rest. 

The  sciences  are  in  a  very  flourishing  state,  in  the  hands  of 
foreigners  patronised  for  this  purpose  by  tlie  government,  some 
of  whom,  as  Euler,  Klaproth,  Palas,  Kotzebue,  and  Adelung, 
are  among  the  most  celebrated  men  of  Europe.  The  arts 
are  also  in  a  good  state. 

The  Libraries  are,  the  Imperial  Library,  containing  tliree  hun- 
dred tliousand  volumes  and  thirteen  thousand  manuscripts  ;  the 
Hermitage  Library,  one  hundred  thousand  ;  that  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  one  hundred  thousand ;  tlie  Marble-Palace  Library, 
thirty  tliousand  ;  the  Imperial  Library  of  Moscow,  tliirty  thou- 
sand. There  are  botanic  gardens  at  St  Petersburg,  Moscow, 
Wilna,  Dorpat,  and  Govenki.  There  are  also  a  number  of  lite*- 
rary,  agricultural,  and  philanthropic  societies. 

For  the  purpose  of  education,  Russia  is  divided  into  seven 
districts,  each  containing  a  university,  under  the  direction  of  a 
curator,  all  of  which  are  subject  to  the  minister  of  instruction. 
They  contaiiliabout  three  thousand  students.  Wilna  and  Dorpat 
are  the  most  distinguished. 
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The  following  table  exhibits  the  number  of  professors  and 
students  in  each. 

Places.  Prof,      Stud, 

Wilna, 42  927 

Dorpat, 39  3C3 

Helsingfors,  (formerly  at  Abo),          .        .  40  3:38 

Moscow, 59  820 

Kharkof, 43  337 

Kasan, 34  118 

St  Petersburg, 38  51 

Besides  these  universities,  tliere  arc  numerous  superior  semi- 
naries for  law,  theology,  medicine,  and  classical  learning.  The 
Pedagogical  Institution  at  St  Petersburg,  is  on  the  same  footing 
Tvith  tlie  universities.  The  students  have  three  courses,  each  of 
which  occupies  two  years,  tlie  last,  devojed  to  pedagogical 
science.  Theology  is  taught  at  Kiev,  Moscow,  St  Petersburg, 
Kasan,  and  in  fiftyfive  seminaries,  containing  in  all,  twentysix 
thousand  pupils,  and  four  hundred  and  twentyseven  professors. 

There  are  also  schools  for  die  military  sciences,  and  the  Ori- 
ental languages,  for  mines,  forests,  naval  affairs,  commerce,  the 
?irts,  and  other  special  objects.  The  military  schools  contain 
three  thousand  pupils,  and  the  school  of  navigation,  thirty.  The 
schools  for  teachmg  the  arts  are  one  hundred  and  thirtytwo  in 
number. 

There  is  a  certain  number  of  gymnasia  in  each  district, 
amounting  in  all  to  fiftyfive,  and  many  otlier  secondary  schools. 
There  are  two  hundred  and  fortyseven  private  boarding  schools, 
sulyeci  to  the  control  of  the  university,  thirtyeight  of  which,  are 
at  St  Petersburg,  and  thirtyone  at  Moscow.  The  whole  number 
of  primary  district  schools  is  intended  to  be  five  hundred  and 
eleven,  but  not  more  than  one  third  are  in  existence.  There 
are  others  established  by  regal  or  private  munificence,  of  Uie 
same  character.  There  are  also  schools  for  forming  elementary 
teachers.  The  elementary  or  parish  schools,  are  multiplying,' 
but  are  far  below  the  necessities  of  die  country  in  general. 
They  are  die  most  numerous  in  die  Baltic  provinces,  and  among 
the  German  colonists  on  the  Volga.  The  latter,  fiftyseven  thou- 
sand in  number,  have  eleven  thousand  children  at  school. 

The  government  of  Wilna  has  the  most  schools,  and  next, 
that  of  Livonia,  which  contains  one  hundred  and  fourteen  schools 
and  fourdiousand  one  hundred  and  twelve  pupils,  for  a  popula- 
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tion  of  seven  hundred  thousand,  or  one  to  one  hundred  and 
seventy  souls.  Yenisseisk  is  the  darkest  province,  and  has  but 
two  schools  and  eightyone  pupils,  in  a  population  of  one  hun- 
dred and  thirtyfive  thousand,  or  one  to  sixteen  hundred  persons. 

bihab,  SehooU,       PvpQt, 

Irkutsk  contains,  400,500  6  9,245 

Orenburg,  1,048,500  6  250 

The  public  establishments  contain,  >    69,269 

The  clerical  schools, 45,851 

Amount 115,110 

The  whole  number  of  pupils,  including  private  establishments, 
may  amount  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  or  one  in  three 
hundred  and  sixtyseven.  Three  millions  of  rubles  are  paid 
annually  for  public  instruction. 

The  number  of  periodicals  which  have  appeared,  are  two 
hundred  and  tliirty,  of  which  seventythree  now  exist  in  twelve 
different  languages.  The  Abeille  du  Nord,  probably  has  the 
most  subscribers.  The  nobility  pride  themselves  in  rivalling 
other  countries  in  cultivauon,  and  they  often  surpass  foreigners 
in  manners  and  refinement.  '  They  consider  it  no  degradation 
to  cultivate  the  arts  and  sciences  themselves,  and  they  are 
beginning  to  attend  to  the  improvement  of  the  lower  ranks.  The 
peasantry  are  advancing  in  civilization,  and  the  number  of  free 
laborers  is  increasing. 


NOTICES. 

A  School  Dictionary  of  Selected  Words  according  to  the  Or- 
thography of  Webster,  with  a  Key  to  Etymology,  being  Intro- 
ductory to  a  System  of  Practical  Analysis.  By  Aaron  Ely. 
New  York.     1830.  18mo.  pp.  140. 

The  principal  object  of  this  work  is  to  present  to  the  pupil  a  selection  of 
words  to  be  committed  to  memory.  There  is  some  difierence  of  opinion 
among  teachers  in  regard  to  the  expediency  of  teaching  definitions  at  all  in 
this  way.  The  method  is  however  extensively  practis^,  and  a  selection  like 
this  must  greaUy  promote  the  objects  aimed  at,  where  the  plan  is  pursued. 
The  appendix  seems  to  us  quite  valuable.  It  contains,  in  the  first  place,  a 
list  of  the  most  important  prefixes  in  our  language,  with  their  definitions; 
such  as  ad,  ae,  as,  pre,  pro,  sub,  &c.    These  are  arranged  and  defined  in 
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such  a  manner  as  to  be  easily  understood  and  remembered  by  the  pupU. 
There  follows,  then,  a  considerable  number  offnimitivt  words^  with  the  vari- 
ous  derivations  coming  from  them,  by  their  combination  with  these  prefixes. 
They  are  arranged  in  the  following  manner.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
first  column,  marked  D.  gives  the  definition  of  the  prefix  ;  the  second,  the 
prefix  itself;  the  third,  me  form  of  the  verb ;  the  fourth,  that  of  the  noun ; 
and  the  fifth,  that  of  the  adjective. 
Spiro.    Latin,  to  breathe,  to  throw  out  gently. 


D. 

P. 

V. 

in 

in 

spire 

again 

re 

spire 

through 

per 

spire 

with 

con 

spire 

to 

a 

spire 

beyond 

tran 

spire 

N. 

A. 

ation 

ed. 

atton 
atiort 

ory 
ory 

aof 

aitan 

oHon 

ing 
ing 
ing 

Dictionary  of  Chemistry,  containmg  the  principles  and  mod- 
em theory  of  the  science,  with  its  application  to  the  arts,  manu- 
factures, and  medicine.  For  the  use  of  seminaries  of  learning 
and  private  students.  Translated  from  ^  Le  Dictionnaire  de 
Chimic  approuv6  par  Vauquelir.'  Including  the  most  recent 
discoveries  and  doctrines  of  the  science,  with  additions  and 
notes,  by  Mrs  Almira  H.  Lincoln,  vice-principal  of  Troy  Fe- 
male Seminary,  author  of /  Familiar  Lectures  on  Botany.' 
New  York.     1830.    12mo.  pp.  531. 

This  work  was  prepared  by  the  translator  at  the  request  of  Professor  Eaton 
of  the  Rensselaer  school.  We  cannot  give  a  better  evidence  of  its  scientific 
character,  than  the  remarks  of  Professor  Silliman,  who  styles  it  *  a  learned, 
judicious,  and  able  performance,'  and  expresses  his  belief,  *  that  it  wUl  answer 
a  valuable  purpose,  both  to  the  learners  and  teachers  of  the  science.'  The 
style  is  what  it  should  be,  in  a  work  of  this  kind  —  very  concise,  and  yet 
clear  and  accurate.  The  sketch  of  elementary  chemistry  at  the  end,  is  exe- 
cuted in  the  same  manner,  and  the  whole  is  highly  creditable  to  a  translator 
engaged  in  the  labors  of  a  seminary  so  extensive  as  that  of  Troy. 

Tales  of  Travels  west  of  the  Mississippi.  By  Solomon 
Bell,  Late  Keeper  of  the  Traveller's  Library,  Province- 
House  Court,  Boston.  With  a  Map  and  numerous  Engravings. 
Boston.     1830. 

This  book  furnishes  useful  and  entertaining  reading  for  a  class  of  readera 
whom  it  is  rather  difficult  to  suit,  —  youth  just  beginning  to  feel  that  their 
minds  are  above  what  commonly  go  under  the  name  of  juvenile  books,  and 
who  are  in  search  of  something  fitted  to  gratify  a  more  manly  and  rational 
taste. 

Narrative  writing  is  decidedly  the  most  attractive  to  the  young  mind,  and 
when  combined  with  description,  as  it  is  in  the  relations  of  travellers,  its  in- 
terest is  greatly  enhanced.  There  is  much  unobtrusive  instruction  emanat- 
ing from  such  forms  of  composition.  The  love  of  nature  is  thus  silently 
cherished,  a  general  sympathetic  interest  in  Uie  condition  and  Uio  welfiire  of 
man  is  strengthened  in  the  young  mind,  and  a  preparation  made  for  the  exer- 
cise of  active  benevolence.    Romance  is  here  enjoyed  without  the  question- 
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able  aid  of  fiction.    The  imagination  moves  in  ideal  worlds,  without  losing  it* 
reiish  for  real  and  useful  employment. 

The  plan  adopted  by  the  author  of  this  woric,  seems  to  promise  much  in- 
teresting and  useful  reading  to  the  young,  in  a  form  well  suited  to  juvenile 
taste.     We  hope  the  enterprise  will  prove  as  successful  as  it  is  meritorious. 

Mathematical  Tables ;  comprising  Logarithms  of  Numbers, 
Logarithmic  Sines,  Tangents  and  Secants,  Natural  Sines,  Me- 
ridional Parts,  Difference  of  Latitude  and  Departure,  Astro- 
nomical Refractions,  he.  Stereotype  edition.  Boston.  8vo.  pp. 
80. 

The  above  is  the  title  of  a  very  neat  volume  lately  published  by  Carter  &. 
Hendee.  The  want  which  it  is  likely  to  supply,  has  been  long  felt  by  math- 
ematical students  and  teachers,  who  have  often  been  obliged,  with  the 
greatest  inconvenience,  to  make  one  set  of  tables  serve  a  whole  class,  thu9 
rendering  almost  unavoidable,  an  ignorance  of  the  mode  of  finding  logarithms, 
and  a  want  of  that  expertness  in  using  them  which  nothing  but  practice  can 
give.  So  long  as  Navigation,  Surveying,  indeed  so  long  as  numbers  exbt, 
Jogarithiiiic  tables  must  be  in  use,  and  the  accuracy  and  despatch  with  which 
calculations  in  the  different  branches  of  mathematics  can  be  made,  depend, 
of  course,  upon  the  accuracy  and  convenient  arrangement  of  the  taibles  em- 
ployed. 

It  is  not  sufficient  that  they  should  be  appended  to  folios  and  quartos  of 
mathematical  works,  in  so  expensive  a  shape  as  to  be  accessible  to  very  few 
students. — A  manual  is  wanted,  like  the  one  before  us,  which  contains  all  the 
tables  necessary  in  the  most  complex  calculations,  in  a  thin  octavo  of  80 
pages. 

One  prominent  superiority  which  these  tables  have  over  many  in  use 
among  us,  is,  that  the  logarithms  are  carried  to  seven  decimal  places  instead 
of  five,  a  difference  materially  affecting  the  accuracy  of  a  result  in  an  ex- 
tended operation.  In  the  tables  of  the  logarithms  of  numbers,  sines,  cosines, 
&c,  are  columns  of  differences  between  the  logarithm  of  one  number  or  ang^le 
and  the  succeeding,  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  tables  generally,  aT.d  which 
save  the  student  much  necessary  labor.  The  explanations  in  the  introduc- 
tion, of  the  mode  of  finding  and  using  logarithms  are  very  clear  and  distinct 
In  the  table  of  Meridional  parts  also,  there  U  a  great  improvement  upon  most 
tables  in  use.  The  student  need  not  be  told,  that  arcs  of  Meridians,  in  Mer- 
cator's  chart,  differ  according  to  their  distance  from  the  equator,  that  is,  all 
the  Meridians  being  made  parallel,  and  the  parallels  ot  latitude,  of  course, 
equal,  in  order  to  preserve  the  true  relation  betwe»)n  them,  the  meiidional 
arcs  are  increased  in  a  certain  ratio. — Thepc  meridional  arcs,  in  the  Mathe- 
matical Tables  are  reduced  to  geographical  miles  for  every  minute  of  lati- 
tude— in  many  tables  this  is  done  for  every  ten  minutes. 

The  Fourth  Class  Book,  containing  Lessons  on  Reading 
for  the  Younger  Classes  in  Schools.  Second  edition,  pp.  136. 
IBmo. 

The  Child's  Guide,  comprisinc;  Familiar  Lessons  designed  to 
aid  in  Correct  Reading,  Spelling,  Defining,  Thinking  and  Acting, 
pp.  178.  18mo. 

The  title  of  the  last  work  points  out  the  objects  which  we  think  should  bo 
kept  in  view  in  forming  reading  books  for  children;  and  we  have  seldom  seen 
books  80  well  adapted  to  them.    They  describe  subjects  which  children  can 
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eomprehendy  In  language  which  they  can  underBtandy  —  and  can  scarcely  fail 
to  interest  and  instruct,  and  what  is  more  important,  to  exert  a  happy  moral 
ioiluence. 

The  Fourth  Class  Book  we  iiave  known  used  with  success.  The  Child's 
Guide  we  think  obviously  superior  in  its  plan  and  execution. — We  hope  the 
sale  of  both  will  justify  the  introduction  of  enj^raving^,  which  we  think 
ought  to  accompany  every  reading  book  for  children,  not  merely  to  excite 
their  interest,  and  call  their  faculties  into  exercise,  but  to  give  additional  in> 
struction  to  supply  in  pait  the  defects  of  description,  and  to  cultivate  their 
taste.  We  trust  the  time  has  come  when  their  value  is  understood,  and  the 
price  cheerfully  paid  for  those  of  the  best  kind. 

Viri  Romae ;  with  Introductory  Exercises,  intended  as  a 
First  Book  in  the  study  of  Latin ;  with  English  Notes.  By 
Frederic  P.  Leverett  and  Thomas  G.  Bradford.  Boston : 
1830.  12mo.  pp.  209. 

This  volume  furnishes  an  important  and  hitherto  inaccessible  aid  to  the 
teaching  of  Latin,  —  a  book  containing  a  course  of  elementary  praxis,  origin- 
ally and  expressly  adapted  to  Adams'  Latin  Giammar.  It  comprises  also  a 
simple  course  of  narrative  reading  in  pure  and  uniform  style,  adapted  to 
young  learners.  Copious  and  instructive  notes  are  added,  containing  gram- 
matical and  other  explnnations  for  the  solution  of  sentences  and  their  ap- 
propriate translation.  The  I)ook  concludes  with  a  full  vocabulary  of  proper 
names  for  the  elucidation  9f  the  text. 

A  dictionary  appended  to  the  volume,  and  embracing  every  word  contain- 
ed in  the  body  of  the  work,  would,  in  our  opinion,  have  been  a  useful  aid  to 
the  pupil'  But,  on  the  expedicnc}'  of  affording  such  assistance,  teachers,  we 
are  aware,  arc  not  agreed. 

By  the  publication  of  this  and  other  works,  the  instructers  of  the  Public 
Latin  School  of  Boston  have  conferred  a  valuable  favor  on  classical  teachers 
generally.  An  entire  course  of  school  reading  will,  we  hope,  be  furnishedi 
ere  long,  from  the  same  source.  Suitable  books  to  be  used  between  the  Virf 
Roma?  and  Ca*sar,  arc  much  needed. 

C.  Crispi  Sallustii  de  Catalinae  Conjuratione  Belloque  Ju- 
gurthino  Historian  —  Animadversionibus  illustravit  Carolus  An- 
thon  Lit.  Graec.  ct  Lat  in  Col.  Coll.  N.  E.  Prof.  Adj.  Novi 
Eboraci.    1829. 

We  are  glad  to  see  a  new  and  improved  edition  of  such  an  author  as  Sal- 
lust.  We  think  there  is  reason  for  congratulating  the  friends  of  sound  clas- 
sical learning,  that  a  scries  of  editions  of  the  most  important  classic  authors 
has  been  gradually  making  it*  appearance  in  our  country,  which,  for  accu- 
racy in  the  text,  (or  fulness  of  illustration  and  adaptation  to  the  purposes  of 
education  and  to  the  powers  of  the  young  mind,  will  compare  with  any  that 
have  appeared.  We  allude  to  the  works  edited  by  Gould,  Leverett,  Anthon 
and  others.  The  plan  which  combines  the  most  advantages,  that  of  explain- 
ing every  important  difficulty  in  English  notes,  translating  only  the  hardest 
passages^  and  levying  contributions  on  the  history,  mythology,  manners  and 
laws  of  the  ancients,  to  clear  up  a  doubtful  passage,  and  lead  the  young  mind 
pleasantly  onward  in  the  study  of  language  by  connecting  it  with  all  its  auxil" 
iaries,  seems  only  to  have  been  acted  on  within  a  few  years.  We  believe 
that  this  system  will  do  much  to  lighten  the  toil  and  to  illuminate  the  con- 
reptions  of  the  scholar,  and  as  a  secondary  consequence  to  induce  many  in- 
dividuals to  extend  the  sphere  of  their  reading  in  ancient  authors. 
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We  will  go  farther,  and  say.  If  we  had  editiona  of  all  the  clawlcB  used  in  our 
preparatory  schools  and  colleges,  prepared  on  a  similar  plan  and  with  equal 
fidelity  to  those  we  have  named,  this  single  circumstance  would  form  a  new 
era  in  the  annals  of  learning  in  America,  and  increase  in  an  equal  ratio  the 
clear  understanding  of  authors  who  have,  hy  common  consent,  held  the  high- 
est place  in  the  ranks  of  sound  and  elegant  literature  for  many  centuries,  and 
the  interest  for  the  study  of  these  precious  relics  of  former  ages. 

We  have  seen  no  edition  of  Sallust  which  satisfied  us  equally  with  this  of 
Anthon.  We  think  it  will  add  to  his  reputation  for  erudition,  research  and 
industry,  and  be  a  most  valuable  acquisition  to  all  our  academies  and  high 
schools. 

Selections  from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  intended  as  Sabbath 
Exercises  for  Children.  Part  I.  Devotional  Extracts,  pp.  88. 

This  little  work,  designed  to  be  the  first  of  a  series,  comprises  devotional 
extracts  from  the  Psalms.  The  writer  believes,  and  we  think  very  justly, 
that  the  material  of  devotion  oug)ii  to  be  supplied  in  the  lesson  given  to  chU- 
dren  more  generally  than  it  is,  and  alludes  to  the  singular  fact,  that  those  who 
are  termed  Dissenters  in  England,  are  almost  the  only  Christians  who  have 
not  made  the  devotional  portion  of  scripture  an  essential  part  of  their  public 
worship.  The  extracts  are  accompanied  with  brief  but  valuable  explanatory 
notes.  But  the  most  important  peculiarity  of  this  work  is  the  restoration  of 
the  text  to  the  original  form,  by  exhibiting  the  poetic  paralleUsms  in  distinct 
lines  as  in  the  following  example. 

O  come  let  us  sing  unto  the  Lord 

Let  us  make  a  joyful  noise  to  the  Rock  of  our  salvation 

Let  us  come  before  him  with  thanksgiving 

And  make  a  joyful  noise  unto  him  with  psalms. 

This  method  of  arrangement  is  so  necessary  to  exhibit  the  meaning  as  well 
as  the  beauty  of  biblical  poetry,  that  it  ought  always  to  be  understood  and  ex- 
plained by  teachers,  and  the  poetical  parts  of  the  Bible  should  be  read  by  schol- 
ars, so  far  as  practicable  in  the  way  of  response.  We  are  surprised  indeed 
that  an  edition  of  the  Bible  has  not  been  published  on  this  plan ;  and  we  be-« 
Ileve  that  a  collection  of  those  poetical  books,  which  have  been  re-translated 
with  a  reference  to  the  parallelisms,  would  be  a  most  valuable  present  to  the 
libraries  of  Sunday  schools,  as  well  as  of  private  Christians.  We  think  the 
author  of  tbe  present  work  has  done  an  important  service  in  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  teachers  to  this  subject  and  we  trust  the  eflbrt  will  not  be  without  suc- 
cess. Wc  think,  however,  that  some  of  the  Psalms  selected  are  not  entirely 
adapted  to  the  capacity  of  children,  and  we  hope  that  those  containing  impreca- 
tions will  be  omitted  in  a  future  ediition. 
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Art.  I.  —  Sketches  of  Hofwyl,    Letter  IV. 

• 

My  Dear  Friend  —  In  a  former  letter,  I  stated  to  you  thd 
leading  principle  of  Fellenberg,  that  tlie  faculties  should  not  be 
developed  too  rapidly.  As  an  important  means  of  attaining  this 
etid,  he  adopted  the  same  general  plan  in  the  establishment  and 
organization  of  his  institutions,  and  I  cannot  better  illustrate  his 
vtews,  than  by  the  following  account  of  the  origin  and  progress 
of  Hofwyl.* 

Fellenberg  occupied  himself  in  improving  agriculture  only 
as  a  means  to  the  more  important  end  of  improving  man  himseli ; 
and  during  the  whole  period  that  he  was  actively  engaged  in 
this  subject,  he  was  not  less  engaged  in  organizing  the  institutions 
of  education,  which  form  the  great  object  of  his  life,  and  the  chief 
glory  of  Hofwyl.    Soon  after  his  friends  withdrew  from  all  partici- 

Eation  in  his  plans,  the  germ  of  a  scientific  institution  was  formed, 
y  associating  two  or  diree  pupils  with  his  own  sons,  and  employ- 
ing private  tutors  Jit  his  own  house.     About  tliis  time,  Pestalozzi 

*  Extracted  from  on  article  prepared  for  the  Encyclopedia  Americanai 
N.    S.    VOL.  U  NO.  IX.  CI 
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was  obligedjby  the  embairassment  of  his  pecuniary  afiairs,and  the 
plans  of  the  government  of  Berne,  to  leave  his  residence.  On 
this  occasion,  Fellcnberg  was  instrumental  in  bringing  hira  to  tlie 
chateau  of  Buchsee,  about  half  a  mile  from  Hofwyl,  in  the  hope 
of  forming,  with  his  cooperation,  that  republic  of  education  which 
it  was  his  favorite  object  to  establish.  By  Pestalozzi's  earnest 
desire,  he  undertook  to  advance  him  funds,  and  to  direct  the  pe- 
cuniary affairs  of  the  establishment  for  a  year.  But  the  strict 
order  and  rigid  economy,  which  Fellenherg  deemed  necessary 
in  a  large  establishment,  ill  accorded  with  the  impulses  of  the 
good  Pestalozzi,  whose  benevolence  was  as  irregular  in  its  oper- 
ation as  it  was  ardent  in  its  character.  Such  a  union  was,  in  its 
nature,  impracticable.  Pestalozzi  soon  after  was  offered  the 
much  superior  castle  of  Yverdun,  and  left  the  vicinity  of  Hofwyl 
widi  unpleasant  feelings  towards  Fellenherg,  inspired  by  a  course 
of  conduct  which  often  restrained  what  he  deemed  his  best  feel- 
ings, or  arrested  him  in  his  noble  but  wandering  flights.  In 
1807,  the  first  building  was  erected  for  the  scientific  institution. 
The  number  of  professors,  in  a  few  years,  gradually  increased 
to  20,  and  the  pupils  to  80.  After  selecting  and  losing  two  in- 
structers  for  the  projected  school  for  the  indigent,  he  was  en- 
treated by  the  schoolmaster  of  another  canton,  inspired  with 
enthusiasm  for  this  object,  to  employ  his  son  in  the  execution  of 
this  plan.  Fellenherg  received  tlie  young  Vehrli  into  his  family, 
in  order  to  test  his  character,  and,  before  the  end  of  die  year, 
was  induced,  by  his  earnest  request,  to  place  him  with  three 

Eupils,  gathered  from  the  highways  and  hedges,  in  the  farm- 
ouse  of  the  establishment.  Here  Vehrli  partook  of  their  straw 
beds  and  vegetable  diet,  became  theii*  fellow  laborer  and  com- 
panion, as  well  as  their  teacher,  and  thus  laid  tlie  foundation  of 
the  agricultural  institution,  in  1808.  About  the  same  time,  a 
School  of  Theoretical  and  Practical  Agriculture,  for  all  classes, 
provided  with  professors  of  the  respective  sciences  connected  with 
it,  was  formed  at  Buchsee,  at  which  several  hundred  students  were 
collected.  But  experience  satisfied  Fellenherg  that  too  many 
contented  themselves  with  theoretical  and  superficial  knowledge  ; 
and  he  has  smce  preferred  to  train  young  men  by  an  experimental 
course,  in  his  own  improved  system  of  culuvation.  In  die  same 
year  he  commenced  a  more  important  part  of  his  great  plan 
—  the  formation  of  a  Normal  School,  or  Seminary  of  Teachers. 
The  first  year,  fortytwo  teachers,  of  the  canton  of  Berne,  came 
together,  and  received  gratuitous  instruction  in  the  art  of  teach- 
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ing.     So  great  was  their  zeal,  that,  on  finding  the  establishment 
was  not  large  enough  to  receive  them,  they  were  contented  to 
lodge  in  tents.     The  following  year,  twentyseven  were  added  to 
this  number,  from  seven  other  cantons,  and  a  door  was  opened 
for  regenerating  gradually  the  schools  of  Switzerland.     But  the 
rulers  of  Berne,  without  any  apparent  motive  consistent  with  the 
spirit  of  a  free  government,  forbade  their  teachers  to  attend  these 
instructions,  on  pain  of  losing  their  stations.     Since  that  period, 
the  seminary  for  instructers  has  been  connected  with  the  agricul- 
tural institution,  and  none  have  been  received  exce|)t  those  who 
were  employed  at  the  same  time  as  laborers.     The  establish- 
ment had  by  this  time  become  the  resort  of  strangers  from  all 
quarters.     The  governments  of  some  of  the  cantons,  the  general 
government  of  Switzerland,  and  several  of  the  German  princes, 
sent  deputations  to  examine  and  describe  it.     The  late  king  of 
Wurtemberg  requested   permission   from  the   government    of 
B  erne  tovisi  Hofwyl  incognito,  and,  after  his  departure,  sent 
Fellenberg  a  snufi-box  containing  a  picture  of  Columbus  break- 
ing the  egg.     In  consequence  of  these  visits,  a  number  of  pu- 
pils of  princely  and  noble   families  were  sent  to  the  institution 
for  education.     In  1814,  in  accordance  with  apian  suggested 
by  Fellenberg  to  the  emperor  Alexander,  for  the  gradual  meli- 
oration of  the  state  of  his  empire,  he  sent  the  count  Capo  d'ls- 
tria  (now  president  of  Greece)  to  examine   the   establishment. 
His  report  was  in  the  highest  degree  favorable ;  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  it,  Alexander  not  only  presented  to  Fellenberg  the 
insignia  of  the  order  of  St  Vladimir,  but  confided  to  his  care 
seven  sons,  of  Russian  princes  and  noblemen,  for  whose  use  he 
maintained  a  Greek  chapel  near  Hofwyl.     In  a  few  years  after, 
the  [)oliiical  state   of  Europe  excited  jealousy  in  regard  to  tlie 
influence  of  Hofwyl  on  its  pupils  ;  many  slates  forbade  the  edu- 
cation  of  children  abroad ;  and  even  the  patronage  of  Russia 
was  withdrawn.     Of  late,    about  one  third  of  die  pupils  have 
been  English,  and  the  remainder  Swiss.     In  18  J  5,  a  new  build- 
ing was  erected,  to  accommodate  the  increasing  number  of  the 
agricultural  school,  the  lower  part  of  which  was  occupied  as  a 
riding-school  and  gymnasium.     In  1818,  another  building  be- 
came necessary  for  the  residence  of  the  professors,  and  the  re- 
ception of  the  friends  of  the  pupils ;  and,  soon  after,  a  large  biuld- 
ing,  now  the  principal  one  of  the  establisliment,  with  its  two  wings, 
was  erected   for  the  scientific  institution,  which  furnishes  every 
accommodation  that  could  be  desired  for  health  or  improve- 
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ment.  In  1823,  another  building  was  erected  in  the  garden  of 
the  mansion,  for  a  school  of  poor  girls;  and  in  1827,  the  last 
building,  designed  for  the  intermediate  or  practical  institution.  * 

1  am,  &c. 


Art.  II.  —  Philosophy  of  Language. 
Philosophy  of  Language,    By  T.  H.  Gallaudet. 

When  we  consider  the  importance  of  language  with  regard 
to  the  education  of  youth,  and  its  influence  upon  all  the  busi- 
ness and  concerns  of  life,  and  its  effect  upon  tlie  intellectual  and 
moral  character  of  man ;  and,  above  all,  that  it  is  the  only  in- 
strument by  which  we  can  obtain  a  correct  understanding  of 
that  Divine  Revelation,  on  which  all  our  knowledge,  and  hopes, 
and  fears,  witli  regard  to  our  eternal  destiny  depend ;  and  that 
this  mighty  instniment  derives  all  its  force  from  a  few  simple 
principles  which  are  developed  in  tlie  first  stages  of  our  being; 
who  cannot  but  lament  lliat  so  little  has  yet  been  done  to  carry 
these  principles  into  correct  and  successful  operation,  and  that 
children  are  left  to  acquire  the  elements  of  their  mother  tongue 
almost  to  chance,  or  if^entrusted  to  a  teacher,  it  is  deemed  quite 
suflScient  if  he  can  learn  them  to  pronounce,  and  spell,  and  read 
correctly ;  whereas,  then  is  the  very  lime  to  imitate  tlie  wisdom 
of  the  architect,  who  knows  that  all  his  plans  of  beauty  and  mag- 
nificence depend  upon  the  support  of  his  building,  and  whose 
genius,  much  as  it  may  delight  itself  in  the  labors  of  a  grand 
utility,  or  the  ornaments  of  a  re^fiucd  taste,  does  not  disdain  to 
stoop  to  the  humbler  task  of  laying  the  foundation  deep  and 
strong. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  notice  some  of  the  causes 
which  have  led  to  this  neglect  of 'the  early  education  of  children 
in  the  import  and  use  of  languago. 

Among  these,  the  difficuhy  of  descending  to  the  tnie  simpli- 

•  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  this  example  of  plow  and  cautious  progrev 
might  bo  imitated  by  those  who  are  eHtablishingr  institutions  in  our  owa 
country,  in  place  of  collecting  at  once  a  large  mii^s  of  discordant  materiaU. 
without  any  preparation  which  can  render  them  a  solid  basis  for  a  full,  pro- 
portioned, or  permanent  moral  edifice. 
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city  of  the  subject  is  not  the  least.  How  few  persons  of  well 
cultivated  minds  know  how  to  talk  to  children.  Progress  in 
knowledge  depends  very  much  on  the  power  of  generalization^ 
and  this  power,  after  having  been  long  in  exercise,  begets  modes 
of  thinking  and  of  expression,  which  are  far  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  infantile  mmd,  which  attends  mostly  to  particulars.  '  Hon- 
esty is  the  best  policy,'  is  a  proverb,  which  we,  who  have  ac- 
Juired  maturity  of  thought  and  of  language,  readily  comprehend. 
Jut  what  a  number  of  particulars  are  involved  in  tliis  short  sen- 
tence. Follow  out  the  trains  of  thought  which  it  will,  on  a  little 
reflection,  produce,  and  see  through  what  a  wide  field  of  action, 
and  events,  and  circumstances  they  lead.  The  child's  mind 
must  pass  through  all  or  some  of  these  trains  of  thought  before 
it  can  arrive  at  the  meaning  of  the  proverb.  To  excite  them, 
by  a  proper  induction  of  particulars,  is  the  difficulty  which, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  even  the  philosopher  is  often  at  a  loss 
how  to  overcome.  To  do  this,  he  must  for  the  moment  lay 
aside  all  the  loftiness  of  tliought,  and  splendor  of  imagination, 
and  scope  of  language,  to  which  he  has  long  been  accustomed, 
and  go  back  to  the  dawn  of  his  now  mighty  intellect,  and  be- 
come again  a  little  child  ;  a  task  of  no  easy  accomplishment ; 
a  talent  which  comparatively  but  few  of  the  higher  order  of 
minds  possess. 

To  this  intrinsic  difficulty  of  the  subject,  may  be  added  its  ap- 
parent lowliness.  To  prattle  and  play  with  children  serves  very 
well  to  fill  up  a  vacant  hour ;  nay,  to  the  parent  it  may  afford  one 
of  the  sweetest  enjoyments  of  life.  But  seriously  to  exercise  all 
the  patience  and  perseverance  which  arc  necessary  to  carry 
these  plans  into  effect,  tliis  seems  too  humble  an  employment  for 
those  who  have  long  been  engaged  in  the  profound  labors  of 
science,  die  fascinating  pleasures  of  taste,  the  elaborate  perform- 
ances of  art,  or  the  weighty  business  and  projects  of  human 
affairs.  And  yet,  in  trudi,  what  occupation  can  be  a  nobler  one, 
than  to  analyze  the  first  principles  of  the  human  mind ;  to  devise 
and  prosecute  tlie  best  modes  of  planting  and  nurturing  the 
seeds  of  thought;  of  cherishing  and  unfolding  the  buds  of  ge- 
nius ;  of  expanding  and  leading  to  maturity  those  intellectual 
fruits  which  die  frost  of  death  never  withers,  but  which  are  to 
bloom  undecaying  through  the  spring-time  of  eternity. 

Another  obstacle  in  the  way  of  promoting  any  reform  in  the 
early  education  of  youdi  in  language,  is,  the  popular  objection, 
that  nature  herself  has  pointed  out  tlie  best  mode ;  that  art  can- 
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not  mend  it ;  that  children  will  take  their  own  way  in  learning 
tlie  elements  of  speech  ;  and  that  it  does  no  good  to  attempt  to 
hasten  to  maturity,  what  must  of  necessity  be    gradual    in  its 
growth.     But  you  do  not  leave  nature  to  do  her  own  work. 
You  do  not  let  your  children  rise  to  manhood  like  die  forest-tree. 
You  pursue  modes  of  instruction  ;  you  give  tliem  examples ; 
you  lead  them  by  the  force  of  imitation  to  the  use  of  language, 
as  yourself  and  others  around  diem  use  it;  you  even  go  so  far 
as  to  send  them  to  school  at  a  very  early  age,  if  for  no  other  pur- 
pose, at  least  to  save  yourself  some  care  and  trouble.     Now  the 
true  question  is,  not  whether  nothing  or  somediing  shall  be  done^ 
but  whether  what  is  done   is   susceptible  of  no   improvement. 
Tiiere  is  a  mode  of  teaching  children  language,  a  very  old  and 
universal  mode  ;  —  you  have  carelessly  adopted  it;  are  you  sure 
there  cannot  bo  devised    a  better  mode  ?    Is  human  invention, 
which  is  now  astonishing  the  world  with  its  discoveries  in  almost 
every  other  field  of  human  effort,  to  be  considered  absolutely 
impotent    and  useless  in  that  of  education  ?     Will  fathers  take 
more  pains  wiUi  their  grounds  than  widi  their  children,  and  devote 
more  time  and  research  to  know  how  to  make  their  orchard-trees 
yield  a  few  more  and  fairer  apples,  Uian  to  train  up  the  '  olive 
plants  which  are  around  dieir  table,'  to  the  production  of  richer 
and  more  abundant  fruit  ?     Will  philosophers  subject  matter  to 
all  possible  varieties  of  forms  and  combinations,  in  order  to  elicit 
some  new  process  of  its  motion  or  action  for  the  temporal  benefit 
of  man,  and  yet  neglect  to  ascertain  the  principles,  and  culti- 
vate to  their  highest  degree  of  improvement,  the  operations  of 
that  mind,  which  is  the  very  agent  to  which  they  are  indebted 
for  all  the  truths  which  they  discover,  and  all  the  wonders  which 
they  perform  ?     Statesmen  lay  the  monuments  of  their  glory  in 
cutting  canals,  diat  what  administers  to  the  bodily  wants  or  com- 
forts of  their  countrymen,  may  find  its  way  more  easily,  and  at 
a  cheaper  rate,  from  one  part  of  the  nation  to  the  other ;  and 
will  they  leave  die  fountains  of  human  thought  unexplored,  and 
the  stream  of  human  intellect,  in  all  its  earlier  course,  to  grope 
its  tardy  passage  through  the  thousand  obstacles,  which  error, 
sanctioned  by  custom,  opposes  to  its  broader  and  deeper  tide  ? 
Then  we  do  not  act  up  to  the  dignity  of  our  nature.     We  pre- 
Icr  matter  to  mind  ;  the  body  tothe  soul ;  time  to  eternity. 

There  is  one  other  cause  tending  to  produce  the  low  state  of 
nnprovement  in  the  early  education  of  children,  that  yet  remains 
to  be  mentioned,  —  die  desire  of  accomplishing  this  object  in 
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the  most  economical  way.  A  cheap  teacher,  and  a  large  school, 
will  do  very  well  for  young  children.  As  well  might  you  say, 
that  an  inferior  mason  and  had  materials,  are  adequate  to  the 
laying  of  that  foundation  on  which  you  hope  to  erect  a  great 
and  permanent  edifice.  If  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  for- 
mer part  of  this  essay  are  correct,  the  very  time  to  have  your 
children  under  the  care  of  skilful  and  accomplished  teachers,  is 
when  they  begin  to  learn  the  import  and  use  of  language.  For 
errors  committed  then  will  hardly  be  quite  got  rid  of  ihiough 
life.  Their  great  task  afterwards  will  be,  not  so  much  to  learn, 
as  to  unlearn ;  and,  perhaps,  they  will  have  always  to  lament 
the  vague  ideas  which  they  attached  at  first  to  language,  the  in- 
correct associations  of  thought  which  tliey  formed,  the  confused 
modes  of  thinking  which  tliey  adopted,  and  the  unmeaning  or 
vulgar  phraseology  which  they  acquired.  The  experience  of 
every  one  arrived  to  mature  age,  must  have  convinced  him  of 
the  trutli  of  these  remarks.  How  thoroughly  soever  his  mind 
may  have  been  disciplined  by  study,  and  his  judgment  rendered 

Erofound  by  experience,  or  his  imagination  and  taste  formed  to 
e  classically  correct  by  cuhivation  ;  the  impressions  of  his 
childhood  cling  to  him  witli  a  force,  and  revive  widi  a  freshness, 
almost  irresistible.  The  old  meaning  of  words,  which  the  school 
dame  taught  him,  and  all  her  illustrations,  and  stories,  and  ex- 
amples to  render  these  words  intelligible,  start  up  in  his  remem- 
brance at  times  when  he  leasts  expects  or  wishes  for  them,  and 
influence  his  thoughts,  and  perhaps  his  expressions,  in  spite  of 
himself.  It  is  in  mind  as  in  manners,  —  an  awkward  trick  of 
childhood  is  sometimes  carried  through  life  ;  not  to  be  counter- 
acted by  associating  with  the  most  refined  society,  or  even  by 
acquiring  a  simple  elegance  of  deportment. 

If  these  remarks  have  weight  as  to  the  intellectual,  how  much 
more  so  with  reference  to  the  moral  character  of  man.  Wliat- 
ever  may  be  our  opinion  in  regard  to  the  moral  sense,  how  far 
it  may  be  instinctive,  or  how  much  it  depends  on  cultivation  ; 
all  will  a^ree,  that  without  instruction  in  moral  and  religious 
truth,  man  would  be  grossly  ignorant  of  his  duty.  This  instruc- 
tion mugt  be  communicated  by  language.  Of  course,  it  be- 
comes infinitely  important,  that  those  terms  which  are  used  to 
convey  moral  and  religious  ideas  should  be  well  understood.  If 
children  are  left  to  attach  a  false  or  vague  meaning  to  diese 
terms,  who  can  calculate  the  influence  that  it  will  of  necessity 
have  upon  all  their  thoughts  and  feelings  on  moral  and  religious 
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subjects.  Nay,  it  goes  to  form  their  character  through  life.  The 
man  may,  by  reflection  and  study,  correct  the  errors  of  his 
head,  which  have  grown  out  of  the  misconceptions  of  childhood  j 
but  diese  misconceptions  have  akeady  moulded  in  a  great  de-» 
gree  liis  affections,  his  desires,  and  purposes,  and  he  finds  it  a 
mighty  task  to  subdue  tlie  waywardness  of  his  heart. 

What  care,  what  skill,  what  patience,  what  mgenuity,  what 
precision,  ought  to  be  used  in  teaching  children  such  terms,  as 
serve  to  form,  and  perhaps  to  fix  forever,  their  impressions  with 
regard  to  moral  and  religious  truths.  Are  the  character  and 
the  talents  of  those,  to  whom  this  important  task  is  assigned,  of 
litde  consequence  ?  Is  the  cheapness  of  the  school  its  highest 
recommendation  ?  Miserable  economy !  We  employ,  indeed, 
for  trifling  wages,  those  whom,  perhaps,  we  had  better  never 
employ  at  all ;  at  the  sacrifice,  too,  of  wasting  the  time,  and  toil, 
and  patience  of  our  offspring ;  and,  what  is  still  worse,  at  the 
risk  of  their  imbibing  errors,  which  no  expense  or  labor  can  af- 
terwards remove.  A  delusion,  the  folly  of  which  is  only  equal- 
led by  its  sad  effects. 


Art.  III.  —  Methods  of  Teaching  to  Rfim. 

Jacotoian  System  of  Instruction^ 

My  Dear  Friend  —  You  are  already  familiar  with  the 
tnethod  of  teaciiing  to  read,  adopted  by  Mr  Gallaudet,  in  which 
single  words  were  first  presented  as  entire  characters  or  hiero- 
glyphics, and  the  letters  taught  subsequently.* 

In  visiting  the  monitorial  school  ot  Florence  in  Tuscany,  I 
Was  gratified  and  surprised  to  find  a  metliod,  differing  indeed 
from  this,  but  founded  on  the  same  general  principle.  —  ITie 
first  thini;  put  into  the  child's  hand  was  a  simple  story,  printed 
on  a  card.  The  monitor  began  with  explaining  the  story  itself, 
or  a  portion  of  it  —  He  dicn  pronounced  the  first  word  and 
each  pupil  pronounced  it  after  him  ;  then  the  second,  third,  &Cy 
in  die  same  manner,  until  all  the  words  in  the  first  sentence  were 
pronounced.  They  were  then  required  to  pronounce  them 
when  pointed  to  in  a  large  card,  and  to  point  to  them  when  pro- 
nounced and  the   whole  sentence  was    finally  read.       After 

*"  See  Annals  of  Education,  No.  1. 
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the  pupil  was  a  little  advanced,  the  words  were  divided  into  sjU 
lables  and  the  syllables  into  letters,  and  in  this  way  the  whole 
card  was  taught.  The  principal  of  the  school  assured  me,  that 
on  finishing  diis  single  story,  he  found  a  pupil  so  fuUy  in  pos- 
session of  the  letters  and  dieir  combinations,  that  he  could  read 
almost  any  simple  book ;  and  that  the  time  of  learning  to  read 
was  abridged  one  half  by  this  method. 

On  my  arrival  at  Louvam,  I  found  substantially  the  same  plan 
adopted  without  any  concert  by  Mr  Jacotot.  It  is  described  in 
the  following  extract  from  a  pamphlet  by  Mr  Payne,  in  which 
the  example  is  varied. 

^  Supposing  that  the  fable  of  the  Fox  and  the  Swallow 
were  selected ;  the  attention  of  the  pupil  is  at  once  directed  by 
the  master  to  die  opening  sentence,  which  runs  as  follows :  — 

*  "  A  Fox  swimming  across  a  river,  happened  to  be  entangled 
in  some  weeds  which  grew  near  the.  bank,  from  which  he  wai^ 
unable  to  extricate  himself." 

*  Pointing  to  the  word  "  A,"  the  master  pronounces  it  in  a 
very  distinct  tone,  and  directs  the  pupil  to  repeat  it  after  him. 
He  then  recommences  with  the  first  word  and  adds  the  second, 
and  the  two  words  are  repeated  in  succession  by  the  pupO. 
Beginning  again,  the  third  word  is  added,  and  the  three  are  re- 
peated by  the  child  accordingly.  The  same  process  is  used 
with  the  fourth  word,  still  recommencing  with  the  first.  A 
pause  is  now  made,  and  the  pupil  is  at  once  called  upon  to  ex- 
ercise his  faculty  of  noticing  resemblances  and  differences.  He 
is  asked  to  point  out  the  respective  situations  of  the  words  "  Fox," 
"  across,"  "  a,"  "  swimming ;"  the  interrogation  after  this  man- 
ner bemg  continued  till  he  can  show  without  the  slightest  hesi- 
tation, the  place  of  each.  He  thus  learns  to  distinguish  them 
firom  one  another.  Any  page  of  the  book  is  then  opened,  and 
some  particular  sentence  or  line  being  pointed  out  to  him,  he  is 
asked  if  the  words  he  knows  are  to  be  found  there.  If  he  is 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  forms  of  them  by  the  previous 
interrogation,  he  will  have  no  great  difficulty  in  perceiving  those 
of  the  same  form,  in  whatever  part  of  the  book  they  may  be. 
As  soon  as  the  master  is  assured  that  the  child  is  in  thorough 
possession  of  these  four  words,  he  goes  on,  adding  successively 
the  remaining  words  of  the  sentence,  always  recommencing  with 
the  first.  If  the  child  become  well  acquainted  with  the  word 
"  a"  when  first  met  with,  he  is  of  course  expected  to  recognise 
it  once  more  in  this  sentence-    The  process  of  interroga^on 
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pursued  at  the  end  of  the  first  four  words,  is  now  repeated  with 
each  word  of  the  sentence,  until  the  child  learns  accurately  to 
distinguish  those  words  which  are  different,  to  recognise  those 
which  are  similar,  and  to  point  out  any  word  of  this  sentence  in 
any  page  of  the  book  that  may  be  opened  before  him.  Pro- 
ceeding according  to  strict  analysis,  the  master  now  recom- 
mences the  examination  of  each  word  of  the  sentence,  dividing 
every  word  of  more  than  one  syllable  into  its  component^sylla- 
bles,  thus  —  "A  Fox  swim-ming  a-cross  a  riv-er,"  &c.  The 
pupil  is  then  called  upon  to  notice  and  distmguish  each  syllable 
after  the  same  plan  as  that  pursued  with  respect  to  entire  words, 
and  at  length  he  is  made  acquainted  with  the  name  of  every 
letter.  After  he  has  been  well  exercised  in  this  manner  upon  a 
few  sentences,  the  teacher  directs  him  to  go  on  by  himself  with- 
out previously  pronouncing  the  words  to  him,  and  only  assists 
him  when  he  meets  a  word,  syllable,  or  letter  which  has  never 
before  come  under  his  notice.  Still,  however,  he  must  recom^ 
mence  with  the  first  word  learned^  as  it  is  by  this  means  only 
that  all  his  previous  acquisitions  are  permanently  retained.  He 
soon  begins  to  have  the  first  three  or  four  sentences,  thus  so 
frequently  repeated,  impressed  on  his  memory,  and  he  is  told 
to  spell  them,  dividing  them  into  their  component  syllables  and 
letters  from  recollection.  After  the  whole  Fable  has  been  gone 
through,  he  cannot  fail  to  be  acquainted  with  nearly  all,  if  not 
all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  with  a  vast  variety  of  their 
combinations.  It  is  indeed  considered  that  he  is  now  taught  to 
read.  If  any  hesitation,  indicative  of  imperfect  perception,  is 
evident  in  the  pupil,  the  master  must  return  to  the  same  words, 
syllables,  or  letters,  until  they  are  thoroughly  distinguished  and 
comprehended.  By  this  means  every  new  acquisition  becomes 
permanent,  and  every  effort  brings  with  it  the  proof  of  some 
progress.  Hence,  as  has  been  before  remarked,  there  is  no  lost 
labor.  If  the  pupil  should  only  learn  one  word  in  an  hour,  yet 
is  that  word  lorever  learned,  and  indelibly  stamped  on  the 
memory,  by  the  incessant  repetition  of  the  first  thing  acquired^ 
which  is  the  very  life  of  the  system.  The  pupil  is  never  to  be 
assisted  except  in  what  is  introduced  to  his  notice  for  the  first 
time.  That  which  he  has  already  learned  he  is  expected  to 
recognise  wherever  he  may  meet  with  it.  It  is  he,  and  not  the 
master,  who  is  to  make  remarks  and  discover  relations  of  difier- 
ence  and  similarity.  The  master  asks  a  great  number  of  ques- 
tions)   and  causes   the  pupil,  whenever  a   wrong    answer  is 
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given,  to  discover  for  himself  the  error  into  which  he  has  fallen. 
To  do  this,  he  must  reflect,  he  must  make  comparisons,  and, 
however  young  he  may  be,  these  operations  of  the  mind  are 
certainly  witliin  his  reach,  and  nothing  but  a  want  of  attention 
can  prevent  him  from  performing  them  successfully.  The  mo- 
ment an  infant  opens  his  eyes  to  the  light  in  this  world,  it  begins 
to  make  comparisons ;  that  is,  to  discover  resemblances  and 
differences.  We  can  imagine  no  period  in  its  infantile  exist- 
ence, supposing  it  to  be  bom  in  the  possession  of  the  corporeal 
senses  of  humanity,  in  which  it  perceives  not  a  distinction  be- 
tween light  and  darkness,  heat  and  cold,  or  in  which  it  cannot 
recognise  its  nurse  from  a  total  stranger.  No  one,  then,  can  per- 
haps be  found,  who  will  maintain  the  incapacity  of  any  child 
that  can  speak,  for  the  performance  of  ever3rthing  required  in 
the  process  just  described,  if  only  its  attention  can  be  gained.' 

This  account  will  serve  as  an  illustration  of  some  of  the  max- 
ims stated  in  a  former  letter.  —  A  professor  in  the  Universi^ 
assured  me  that  one  of  his  children  was  taught  to  read  in  this 
manner  in  six  weeks. 


Art.  rV.  —  Practical  Lessons. 

Chammar, 

The  following  is  an  account  of  an  experiment  in  teaching 
the  etymological  part  of  English  Grammar,  made  in  a  district 
school  with  a  class  of  an  equal  number  of  males  and  females, 
between  the  ages  of  ten  and  sixteen  years ;  but  generally  from 
twelve  to  sixteen.  Owing  to  the  inclemency  of  the  season,  the 
class  consisted  of  only  eight  or  ten  scholars. 

Ten  lessons  were  given,  of  about  an  hour  and  a  half  eaclv 
and  the  whole  time  devoted  to  the  subject,  including  the  time 
occupied  in  studying  three  or  four  short  lists  of  words  at  home, 
could  nothaYC  been  more  than  twenty  four  hours.  Yet  during  this 
short  period,  nearly  the  whole  class  acquired  a  thorough  un- 
derstanding of  the  nature  of  an  adjective,  and  the  degrees  of 
comparison ;  of  a  noun,  and  its  gender,  number,  and  case ;  of 
pronouns  in  general ;  of  verbs  and  adverbs  :  also  some  know- 
ledge of  transitive  and  intransitive  verbs,  of  mood  and  tense,  of 
government  and  agreement,  and  of  the  nature  of  prepositions. 
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coDJunctions,  mterjections,  and  articles.  Thejr  could  puse 
etymologicaUy,  as  well  as  the  majority  of  scholars  (even  oi  their 
ages)  can,  who  have  studied  grammar  three  months  on  the 
common  plan.  More  than  this,  what  they  did  understand,  they 
understood  clearly ;  and  they  had  associated  none  of  those 
painful  ideas  with  the  thought  of  English  Grammar,  which  are 
too  often  found  connected  with  it.  Enough  at  any  rate  was 
done  to  convince  the  instructer  of  what  he  had  long  believed, 
that  if  grammar  must  be  studied  by  young  children,  there  is  a 
better  mode  than  that  of  requiring  them  to  spend  weeks  and 
months  in  committing  to  memory  and  repeating  definitions  and 
rules  to  which  they  cannot  possibly  attacn  any  meanine.  That 
the  plan  here  detailed  is  the  best,  is  not  pretended.  It  is  be- 
lieved, however,  that  conducted  in  this  spirit,  and  on  these 
general  principles,  a  more  steady,  rational,  and,  to  the  young 
mind,  a  more  healthful  progress  will  be  made  than  on  the  usual 
plan.  Sensible  objects  will  aid  the  mind  in  studying  grammar 
as  well  as  other  sciences ;  and  there  is  no  necessity  .arising 
from  the  nature  of  the  English  language,  of  making  children 
miserable  while  they  are  studying  this,  more  than  any  other 
branch  of  knowledge.     When  children  have  made  considerable 

Progress,  books  may  be  useful;  but  till  that  time  I  believe  it 
etter  to  pursue  some  plan  like  the  following ;  giving  each  pupil 
nothing  but  a  slate,  pencil,  and  sponge,  and  directing  him  to 
the  book  of  nature. 

Some  time  before  I  commenced  the  following  course,  I  had 
mentioned  to  my  scholars,  that,  as  the  school  was  large,  and 
the  people  rather  opposed  to  the  introduction  of  grammar  dur- 
ing the  day,  if  they  would  bring  each  a  slate  and  pencil,  we 
would  commence  a  series  of  evening  lessons,  in  January,  in  that 
branch.  In  January  we  commenced ;  and  as  far  as  I  can  re- 
collect, the  following  course  was  pursued.  The  scholars  hav- 
ing taken  their  seats,  the  instructer  proceeded ; 

*  Scholars,  will  you  take  your  slates,  pencils,  and  sponges  f 
They  were  immediately  td^en.  *Now  please  to  write  the 
name  of  this  thing  which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  upon  your  slates.* 

Some  wrote  staff,  others  cane.  Either  was  sufficient  for  my 
purpose.  *  Now  you  may  write  upon  vour  slates  the  names  of 
all  the  things  you  can  see  in  this  school-room.' 

*  There  are  but  few  things  in  the  room.' 

*  Wc^U,  you  may  write  the  names  of  those  few.' 
Contnuy,  however,  to  the  expectation  of  the  lad  who  remark- 
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edy  that  there  were  but  few  things  in  the  room,  he  thought  of 
more  than  he  could  write  on  one  side  of  his  slate.  Many  of 
the  scholars  remarked,  that  they  could  not  before  have  believ- 
ed that  the  room  contained  so  many  things.  When  most  of 
the  class  had  extended  their  list  of  names  as  far  as  they  could, 
I  requested  them  to  count  them.  The  number  that  any  indi- 
vidual had  obtained  is  not  recollected,  but  it  was  considerable 
in  several  instances.  They  were  next  requested  to  pronounce 
severally  the  names  they  had  written ;  and  afterwards  the  in- 
structer  corrected  their  orthography  where  corrections  were 
necessary. 

^  You  may  now  clean  your  slates,  and  write  on  them  the 
names  of  all  the  things  you  can  think  of,  in  or  near  the  high- 
way between  this  house  and  Mr  B.'s,'  (about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  distant.)     A  long  list  of  names  was  immediately  written. 

^  May  we  write  the  names  of  all  the  people,  and  the  birds, 
snakes,  and  other  animals  we  have  seen  oetween  here  and 
MrB.'s?* 

*  Yes,  if  you  please.' 

Before  the  lesson  had  been  continued  long  enough  to  make 
it  tiresome  to  the  pupils,  they  were  required  to  read  over  their 
lists ;  corrections,  if  necessary,  were  made  as  before.  *  I  wish 
each  scholar  to  remember  the  number  of  words  of  each  sort  he 
writes  down ;  at  least  as  nearly  as  he  can.' 

'  Do  you  know  what  a  quadruped  is,  scholars  ? '  No  answer. 
The  question  was  repeated  in  another  form.  *  Do  you  know 
what  sort  of  animals  are  called  quadrupeds?'  Continued 
silence.  *  Well,  a  quadruped  is  any  animal  which  has  four  legi. 
Now  will  you  all  write  down  plainly  and  correctly,  the  names 
of  all  the  quadrupeds  you  can  think  of?  But  wait  a  moment. 
Josiah,  can  you  tell  me  What  a  quadruped  is  ? ' 

*  An  animal  which  has  four  legs.' 

*  Very  well — you  are  now  ready  to  proceed.' 

A  long  list  was  agam  produced,  which  was  corrected  as  be- 
fore. Tlie  next  lessons  were  the  names  of  flowers,  trees, 
fishes*  trades,  articles  of  household  furniture,  &c. 

*  What  did  I  first  do  when  I  came  into  the  room  this  eve- 
ning ? ' 

'  You  asked  us  to  take  our  slates  and  write  the  name  of  the 
thmg  you  held  in  your  hand.' 
'  And  what  did  you  write  ? ' 
«Cane.' 
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*  What  were  you  next  required  to  do  ? ' 

*  To  write  the  names  of  all  the  things  in  the  school-room  .* 

*  What  next  ? ' 

This  question  being  answered,  several  other  questions  were 
put,  of  the  same  general  character,  to  which  appropriate  an- 
swers were  promptly  given. 

*  Now  you  have  been  present  in  schools  where  grammar  was 
studied ;  can  any  of  you  tell  me  what  a  noun  is  ?' 

No  one  was  able  to  repeat  the  language  he  had  heard  used 
m  defining  it. 

*  Well,  all  the  words  which  you  have  written  down  this  eve- 
ning are  nouns.  Nouns  are  the  names  of  things.  There  are 
many  more  of  them.  You  have  written  down  the  names  of  a 
small  part  only  of  the  things  which  the  world  contains,  yet  the 
names  of  all  the  things  in  the  world  are  nouns.  Now  have  the 
goodness  to  take  your  spelling-books,  and  turn  to  those  easy 

sentences  on  page .     I  will  read  the  fourth  line  from  the 

top  of  the  page.     S.,  which  are  the  nouns  in  that  sentence?' 

The  answer  was  given  promptly  and  correctly.  Other  ques- 
tions of  the  kind  were  asked  respecting  other  simple  sentences, 
to  which  answers  were  given. 

A  Common  School  Teacher. 

Carrying  in  Arithmetic. 

On  visiting  an  infant  school,  I  found  the  children  occupied 
with  arithmetic.  '  How  can  I  best  explain  carrying  to  the 
children  ? '  asked  the  teacher.  It  would  have  been  out  of 
place,  even  had  the  time  allowed  it,  to  have  described  the  whole 
system  of  inductive  instruction,  and  the  only  course  seemed  to 
be,  to  meet  the  present  difficulty,  in  the  best  manner. 

I  put  down  the  nine  digits,  in  order,  in  one  column,  on  the 
black  board,  requiring  the  children  to  name  them  as  I  wrote. 
I  then  commenced  another  columawith  10;  and  the  following 
conversation  passed. 

What  is  this  ?  *  Ten.'  But  here  is  1  just  like  1  in  the  first 
column.  *  But  there  is  0  after  it ;  and  1 ,  with  0  after  it  means 
ten.'  How  many  tens  ?  *  One  ten.'  What  does  the  0  mean  ? 
*  Nothing.'  But  does  the  figure  1  in  the  first  column  mean 
one  ten  ?  *  No ;  it  means  one  one.' 

And  what  is  this?  (writing  11  at  the  same  time.)  'Eleven.' 
What  is  eleven  ?    '  Eleven  is  ten  and  one.'     How  many  tens, 
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and  how  many  ones?  *  One  ten  and  one  one.'  How  is  it  writ- 
ten ?  '  With  one  before  one.'  What  is  this  ?  (12.)  *  Twelve.' 
How  many  tens  in  twelve ?  'One  ten  and  two  ones.'  How  is 
it  written  ?  '  With  1  for  one  ten  first,  and  2  for  two  ones  after 
it.'  The  remainder  of  the  column,  up  to  20,  was  written  and 
described  in  the  same  manner. 

Now  see,  children  ;  the  figure  before  the  last  in  every  num- 
ber in  this  column  is  one.  What  does  this  one  mean  ?  '  It 
means  one  ten.'  Then  all  the  figures  next  to  the  last  mean 
tens  ?  *  Yes,  Sir.'  And  what  does  the  last  figure  in  every  num- 
ber mean  ?  *  It  means  ones.'    Now  tell  me  all  this  at  once. 

*  The  last  figure  in  every  number  means  ones ;  and  the  next 
figure  to  the  last  always  means  tens.' 

Well,  now  let  us  add  6  and  14  and  12  together.  What  is 
this  five  ? —  five  what  ?  '  It  is  five  ones.'  And  what  is  this  ? 
(pointing  to  14.)  *  One  ten,  and  four  ones.'    And  this?    (12.) 

*  One  ten,  and  two  ones.'  Well,  if  we  had  apples  and  pears  to 
count,  we  should  not  put  them  all  together,  but  count  each 
separately.     Let  us  do  so  here. 

Here  we  have  6  ones,  and  4  ones,  and  2  ones.  How  many 
ones  do  these  make  ?  *  Eleven  ones.'  How  many  tens  in 
eleven  ones  ?  '  One  ten  and  one  one.'  Here  we  have  two 
columns,  one  of  tensy  and  one  of  ones j  just  like  the  two  heaps  of 
apples  and  pears.  Shall  we  put  the  one  ten  and  the  one  one 
together  under  the  column  of  ones  ?  *  No,  Sir ;  we  must  put  the 
one  one  there,  and  the  one  ten  must  be  the  figure  before  the 
last.'  But  there  is  one  ten  and  one  ten  besides,  in  the  column 
of  tens,  can  we  not  put  them  together  ?  *  Yes,  Sir.'  How  many 
tens  will  that  make  ?  *  Three  tens.'  And  where  shall  we  put 
the  3  for  three  tens  ?  *  Under  the  column  of  tens,  —  the  figure 
before  the  last.'  How  much  do  the  5  and  14  and  11  make 
then  ?  *  Three  tens  and  one  one.'  Three  tens  are  called  thirty. 
What  will  you  call  this  ?  *  Thirty  and  one.'  You  may  say, 
thirtyone. 

Now  when  you  take  a  ten .  in  this  way  from  the  column  of 
ones,  and  put  it  with  the  other  tens,  it  is  called  carrying.  It  is 
carried  to  the  other  column,  because  it  is  too  large  to  be  in  the 
column  of  ones.  And  now  tell  me  what  you  will  do  when  you 
add  a  column  of  ones,,  and  there  are  ten  ones,  or  more  than 
ten  ones  ?  *  We  must  carry  all  the  tens  to  the  column  before 
the  last'  And  what  will  you  do  with  the  ones  ?  '  We  must  put 
them  down  under  the  column  of  ones.' 

An  Observeb. 
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Art.  V. — New  York  Literary  Contentxok. 

It  is  well  known  that  a  plan  has  been  formed  for  establishing 
an  univ^ersity  in  the  city  of  New  York.  The  committee  to  whom 
the  arrangement  of  measures  for  the  purpose  was  confided,  re- 
solved to  call  a  convention  of  gendemen  engaged  in  education 
and  literary  pursuits  from  various  parts  of  our  country.  In 
compliance  with  their  invitations,  a  number  of  gentlemen  as- 
sembled  in  New  York  on  the  20th  October,  in  the  City  Hall, 
'  where  a  room  was  politely  furnished  them  by  the  authorities  of 
the  city. 

President  Bates  was  appointed  president  of  the  convention. 
The  Hon.  Albert  Gallatin  and  the  mayor  of  the  city,  vice  presi- 
dents. The  mayor  having  decL'ned,  Judge  Betts  was  nomi- 
nated in  his  place ;  John  Delafield,  senior,  Esq,  was  appointed 
secretary,  and  W.  C.  Woodbridge,  assistant  secretary.  The 
latter  found  himself  obliged  to  decline  and  Rev.  Thomas  H. 
Gallaudet  was  chosen  in  his  room.  On  motion,  the  meeting 
was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Dr  Wainwright. 

The  business  of  the  meeting  was  opened  bv  a  communica- 
tion from  the  committee  of  the  University,  which  was  read  by 
Dr  Mathews.  It  appeared  from  this  address,  that  in  addition 
to  a  considerable  amount  of  money  subscribed,  the  Atheneum, 
the  Lyceum  of  Natural  History,  and  the  Historical  Society  of  the 
city,  had  respectively  offered  to  unite  with  the  University,  and 
contribute  their  libraries  and  museums  for  its  use,  and  other  in- 
stitutions in  the  city  were  expected  to  follow  their  example. 
It  was  then  stated  that  the  object  of  the  committee  in  calling 
the  convention  was  to  lead  to  an  interchange  of  views  among 
gentlemen  interested  in  literature  and  education  from  all  parts 
of  the  country,  as  to  the  state  of  our  institutions  and  the  improve- 
ments which  may  be  desirable.  They  hoped  thus  to  obtain 
light  in  regard  to  the  course  to  be  pursued  in  the  proposed 
University,  and  also  to  promote  the  diffusion  of  information  on 
this  subject,  and,  if  possible,  to  lay  the  foundation  for  similar  an- 
nual meetings  hereafter. 

Letters  were  read  from  President  Nott,  Professor  Stuart, 
Messrs  Duponceau,  Everett,  and  a  number  of  other  gentlemen 
of  distinction,  expressing  their  interest  In  the  meeting,  and  re- 
gretting their  inabilit}'  to  attend. 

The  committee  then  presented  the  following  topics  for  con- 
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isideration  and  discussion,  and  distributed  to  the  members  on 
printed  sheets. 

I.  As  to  the  Universities  of  Europe :  and  how  far  the  sys- 
tem pursued  in  them  may  be  desirable  for  similar  institutions  in 
this  country. 

II.  The  organization  of  colleges  and  of  universities  in  this 
country  —  exhibiting  defects  to  be  remedied,  and  improvements 
to  be  made. 

III.  Police,  with  the  best  system  of  discipline,  the  distribution 
of  rewards,  or  honors,  and  whether  the  exercise  of  such  disci- 
pline should  be  conGned  to  a  faculty,  or  shared,  and  to  what 
extent,  with  the  students. 

IV.  The  advantage  of  a  large  city  as  the  seat  of  a  university, 
and  the  demand  at  this  time,  by  the  community,  for  such  an 
institution. 

V.  The  importance  of  extensive  libraries  for  intellectual  im- 
provement 

VI.  Instruction  by  public  lectures  —  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  open  lectures  and  recitations  from  a  text  book ; 
how  they  may  be  combined  so  as  to  excite  the  teacher  to  keep 
pace  with  the  knowledge  of  the  age,  and  make  the  pupil  not 
only  a  hearer,  but  also  a  diligent  learner. 

VII.  The  necessity  for  improved,  and  more  extensive  means 
for  educating  classical  teachers. 

[The  following  additional  subjects  were  proposed  by  different 
members,  and  added  to  the  list.J 

VIII.  The  importance  of  adding  a  Department  of  English 
Language,  in  which  the  studies  of  Khetoric  and  English  Clas- 
sics shall  be  minutely  pursued. 

IX.  A  National  Society,  for  the  promotion  of  Science  and 
Literature. 

X.  The  importance  of  making  the  civil  and  political  institu<* 
tions  of  our  country  the  subject  of  special  study  for  all  our 
youth. 

XL  Whether  any  religious  service,  and  if  any,  what,  may 
with  propriety  be  connected  witli  the  tJniversity. 

XII.  Whether  any  course  of  instruction  on  the  evidences 
of  Christianity  will  be  admissible. 

XIII.  The  propisety  of  studying  the  Bible  as  a  classic  in 
the  institutions  of  a  Christian  country. 

A  communication  was  then  read  from  Professor  Vethake  of 
Princeton  college,  on  the  changes  to  be  desired  in  the  organiza^ 
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tion  of  our  colleges  and  referred  to  a  committee  consisting  of 
President  Marsh  of  Burlington,  Mr  Sparks  of  Boston,  and 
Professor  Robinson  of  Andover.  —  Another  communication 
was  reaci  from  Mr  Bancroft  of  Northampton,  Massachusetts. 

In  the  afternoon  a  communication  was  read  by  Dr  Lieber  of 
Boston,  on  the  subject  of  the  German  universities  and  the  ap- 

Klication  of  their  system  to  this  country  ;  and  an  address  by 
Ir  T.  D.  Woolsey,  containing  some  account  of  the  institutions 
of  France.  The  committee  then  proposed  for  debating  the 
topic  relating  to  the  proper  mode  of  appointing  professors. 
Remarks  were  made  on  the  topic  by  Mr  Hasler,  Professor 
Silliman,  Mr  Sparks,  President  Bales,  Professor  Adrain  and 
others,  generally  advocating  the  importance  of  giving  the  faculty 
themselves  the  chief  influence  in  the  choice  of  new  professors. 

Thursday  J  Oct.  21.  The  convention  was  opened  with 
prayer  by  President  Bates. 

Professor  Perdicari  of  Washington  college,  a  native  of 
Greece,  read  a  communication  on  an  improved  method  of 
teaching  Greek,  in  which  the  black  board  was  employed,  and 
the  importance  of  adopting  the  modern  Greek  pronunciation, 
which  was  referred  to  a  committee  consisting  of  Professor 
Robinson,  Professor  Patten  and  Gushing. 

President  Marsh  of  the  committee  to  whom  was  referred 
the  communication  of  Professor  Vethake,  reported  the  follow- 
ing questions,  as  calculated  to  bring  into  discussion  the  most 
important  subjects  of  that  communication. 

1.  Is  it  expedient  to  bring  together  into  the  same  institutions, 
students  who  are  seeking  only  such  instruction  as  will  prepare 
them  for  the  active  employments  of  society,  and  those  who  aim 
at  a  general  or  what  is  called  a  liberal  education  ? 

2.  Is  it  expedient  that  all  who  are  aiming  at  the  liberal  cul- 
tivation of  the  mind,  should  pursue,  in  order  for  its  attainment, 
the  same  course  of  study  and  to  what  extent  should  it  be  the 
same  ? 

3.  What  are  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  pres- 
ent arrangement  of  classes  in  our  colleges,  and  how  far  is  it 
practicable  to  admit  the  method  of  classing  students  with  a 
reference  to  their  progress  only  in  the  several  departments  of 
study. 

4.  How  far  is  it  expedient  in  the  discipline  of  k  literary  insti- 
tution, to  dispense  with  such  punishments  as  bring  public  dis- 
grace upon  the  student,  by  the  more  efficient  employment  of 
the  parental  modeof  discipline  ? 
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5.  Are  the  methods  now  employed  to  excite  the  ambition 
and  promote  the  industry  of  students,  such  as  giving  discrimi- 
nating appointments  to  the  most  distinguished,  and  bringing 
them  forward  in  public  exhibitions,  wisely  adapted  to  their  end, 
and  what  are  the  best  methods  of  securing  the  industry  of  all  ? 

6.  Is  it  expedient  to  retain  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts, 
as  now  bestowed  in  our  colleges ;  and  if  so,  what  should  be 
the  qualifications  of  those  on  whom  it  is  conferred,  and  how 
are  they  to  be  ascertained  ? 

Several  of  these  points  were  then  discussed  by  Col.  Knapp, 
Dr  Lieber,  President  Marsh,  Mr  Sparks.  Mr  Gallaudet  sug- 
gested a  plan  of  a  double  course  which  might  be  adopted.  — 
Mr  Woodbridge  gave  some  account  of  tlie  plan  pursued  at  the 
Fellenberg  institution,  to  the  exclusion  of  a  fixed  classification 
and  a  system  of  rewards.  The  effect  of  classification  in  favor- 
ing combinations  was  then  discussed  by  Air  Sparks,  Professor 
Silliman,  Professor  Adrain  and  otliers. 

The  convention  was  opened  in  the  afternoon  by  an  anony- 
mous communication  read  by  Dr  Malthus  on  the  expediency  of 
making  arrangements  in  connexion  with  a  university  to  afford 
instruction  to  the  poorer  classes.  The  expediency  of  dividing 
the  university  into  several  departments  was  then  discussed  by 
President  Bates.  The  present  mode  of  conferring  degrees 
was  next  examined  ;  the  abolition  of  the  lower  degrees  in  Ger- 
many was  stated  and  a  similar  system  was  proposed.  The 
subject  was  then  laid  aside,  and  the  committee  proposed  for 
discussion  the  necessity  of  adopting  measures  for  educating 
classical  teachers.  Dr  Wainwright  remarked  on  this  subject, 
and  was  followed  by  Mr  H.  E.*  Dwight,  who  described  the  pe- 
culiarities of  the  German  Gymnasium. 

Friday,  Oct,  22.  The  meeting  was  opened  with  prayer  by 
Dr  Yates.  A  communication  was  read  by  Col.  Knapp  on  the 
advantages  of  New  York  as  the  scat  of  a  university.  The  sub- 
ject of  discipline  was  then  discussed  by  Messrs  Marsh,  Wain- 
right,  Hasler,  Yates,  Woodbridge,  Bates,  Adrain,  Dewey, 
Silliman,  Emory,  and  Sparks.  The  prevailing  opinion  appear- 
ed to  be  in  favor  of  the  parental  system  of  discipline,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  public  disgrace  or  expulsion,  which  would  deprive 
the  student  of  the  privilege  of  entering  another  institution.  The 
necessity  of  employing  religious  influence  as  the  leading  means 
of  government  in  addition  to  others,  was  also  urged. 

Lieut.  Mitchell  of  West  Point  addressed  the  convention  in 
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behalf  of  an  association  of  young  men  designed  to  promote  the 
formation  of  a  national  society,  and  expressed  their  desire  to 
cooperate  in  any  measures  wliich  might  be  adopted  for  this 

purpose.  . 

In  the  afternoon,  Dr  Rice  remarked  on  the  subject  of  disci- 

fline,  and  urged  the  importance  of  making  religion  its  basis. 
Vofessor  Patten  remarked  on  the  importance  of  a  greater  de- 
gree of  familiarity  between  the  officers  and  students.  The 
whole  report  of  the  committee  was  then  referred  to  a  commit- 
tee consisting  of  Dr  Wainwright,  Professor  Silliman,  Dr  Rice, 
Professor  Patten,  and  Professor  Dewey,  who  were  required  to 
report  with  all  convenient  speed. 

The  Hon.  Edward  Livingston,  in  behalf  of  the  committee, 
made  a  report  in  favor  of  a  national  society.  The  subject  was 
referred  for  consideration  to  a  committee  consisting  of  Dr 
Mathews,  Hon.  A.  Gallatin,  Mr  Sparks,  Dr  Lieber,  Professor 
Marsh,  Mr  Dwight  and  Mr  DelaGeld,  to  report  at  the  next  con- 
vention.     ^ 

The  Hon.  Albert  Gallatin,  proposed,  as  an  additional  topic, 
the  expediency  of  uniting  with  a  University  a  preparatory  in- 
stitution,m  which  classical  studies  should  be  pursued  or  omitted, 
at  the  option  of  the  student,  and  advocated  the  plan  in  an  ad- 
dress, in  which  he  gave  an  account  of  the  University  of  Geneva. 

Professor  Robinson,  from  the  committee  on  Professor  Vet- 
hake's  communication,  reported  favorably  on  the  method  of 
instruction  he  proposed  and  the  expediency  of  studying  the 
modern  Greek  in  our  institutions. 

Mr  Livingston  then  proposed  for  consideration  the  expedien- 
cy of  establishing  professorships  of  legislation,  considered  as  a 
science;  which  was  referred  to  a  committee  consisting  of 
Messrs  Livingston,  Jones,  Tallmage,  Betts  and  Adrain. 

Saturday,  Oct,  23.  The  convention  was  opened  with  prayer 
by  Dr  Rice  of  Virginia. 

A  communication  was  read  by  Dr  Corey  on  the  universities 
of  Dublin,  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  The  1 1th  and  12th  topics 
were  withdrawn  by  Dr  Emory. 

Mr  Sparks  proposed  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  con- 
sider the  expediency  of  establishing  a  professorship  of  History 
in  our  colleges,  and  also  of  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the 
present  condition  of  King's  College  and  the  I^ondon  University. 

Messrs  Sparks,  Woodbridge  and  Lieber  were  appointed  on 
the  first  subject,  and  Messrs  Woolsey,  Sparks  and  Knapp  on 
the  second. 
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After  some  remarks  by  Professor  Perdicari,  Mr  Gallaudet 
advocated  the  plan  proposed  by  Mr  Gallatin,  of  establishing  in- 
stitutions where  the  sciences  might  be  studied  without  the  ne- 
cessity of  attending  to  the  classics.  The  indispensable  necessity 
of  classical  studies  to  a  good  education  was  then  advocated  by 
President  Marsh,  Professor  Patten,  and  Dr  Mason  of  Geneva 
College. 

On  motion  of  Mr  Woodbridge,  the  13th  topic,  on  the  propri- 
ety of  introducing  the  Bible  as  a  classic,  was  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee, and  Mr  Woodbridge,  Professor  Robinson  and  Mr  Gal- 
laudet were  appointed.  —  On  motion  of  Mr  Sparks,  Messrs 
Woolsey,  Lieber,  and  Keating,  were  appointed  a  committee  to 
inquire  concerning  the  popular  lectures  delivered  in  France 
and  other  parts  of  Europe. 

Dr  Wainwright  then  proposed  a  series  of  resolutions,  ex- 
pressing the  conviction  of  the  members  of  the  Convention  of 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  such  meetings,  and  appointing 
another  to  be  held  next  autumn,   to  which  the  heads  of  our 

Principal  literary  institutions  and  other  literary  gentlemen  should 
e  invited. 

The  Rev.  Dr  Mathews,  Rev.  Df  Wainwright,  Hon.  Albert 
Gallatin,  and  John  Delafield,  Esq.  were  appointed  a  committee 
of  arrangement  and  invitation. 

The  convention  was  then  closed  witli  prayer  by  President 
Mason  of  the  college  of  Geneva. 

This  convention,  on  the  whole,  was  deeply  interesting.  Im- 
portant questions  were  discussed,  differences  of  opinion  were 
freely  expressed,  but  the  debates  were  conducted  with  an  ur- 
banity and  dignity  which  we  have  seldom  witnessed  in  a  de- 
liberative assembly.  The  seals  assigned  to  spectators  were 
almost  constantly  filled,  and  the  public  interest  seemed  to  in- 
crease with  the  progress  of  the  discussion.  We  think  the  in- 
terchange of  opinion  which  took  place,  cannot  but  be  salutary  in 
its  influence.  For  a  more  extended  account  of  it,  we  would 
recommend  to  our  readers  the  journal  of  the  convention,  now  in 
the  course  of  publication,  which  will  compose  not  only  the  pro- 
ceedings, but  the  various  communications  which  were  presented 
to  the  convention,  sketches  of  the  addresses  made,  will  form  a 
valuable  document  both  in  regard  to  facts  and  principles.  The 
topics  assigned  to  the  various  committees  for  examination, 
which  are  to  be  presented  to  the  next  convention  for  discus- 
sion, are  of  deep  interest,  and  some  of  the  reports  we  trust  will 
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give  rise  to  important  practical  results.  We  hope  this  will  be 
followed  by  annual  meetings  of  the  same  kind,  which  may  have 
the  same  happy  influence  on  the  state  of  literature  and  the 
higher  institutions,  which  school  conventions  are  exerting  oq 
the  cause  of  common  education. 


Art.  VL  —  Intelligence. 

Diet  of  Students.  —  Several  literary  institutions  seem  dispos- 
ed to  try  the  effects  of  Prof.  Hitchcock's  principles  in  regard 
to  Diet.  At  Williams'  College,  an  Association,  comprising  a 
majority  of  the  students,  have  made  arrangements  for  board,  on 
the  principle  of  abstaining  from  the  use  of  tea  and  coflee,  and 
making  use  of  very  simple  food  in  every  respect.  The  plan 
if  has  already  been  for  some  iime  in  successful  operation.  It 
began  w^ilh  two  students,  and  has  extended  to  the  majority. 

A  similar  plan  has  been  adopted  in  the  Commons  Hall,  at 
the  Theological  Seminary  at  Andover.  The  diet  is  found  to 
be  very  favorable  to  the  health  and  spirits.  More  intellectual 
work  can  be  accomplished  with  less  labor,  and  less  necessity 
for  bodily  exercise.  The  plan  when  first  adopted  was  very 
much  ridiculed  and  opposed. 

Blank  Globes.  —  Most  Teachers  are  familiar  with  an  arti- 
cle called  The  Elastic.  Slate^  which  is  formed  by  covering 
pasteboard  with  a  black  and  hard  composition,  upon  which  the 
common  slate  pencil  will  leave  a  trace.  Mr  J.  Loring  of  this 
city  has  been  manufacturing  globes  covered  with  this  compo- 
sition, so  that  tliey  resemble  a  globe  of  slate.  He  has  others, 
which  he  calls  ivory-surface  globes,  similar  to  the  former,^x- 
cepting  that  they  are  covered  widi  a  composition  resembling 
ivory,  upon  which  tlie  common  lead  pencil  is  to  be  used.  The 
globes  are  about  9  inches  in  diameter,  and  are  mounted  upon 
a  simple  frame.  The  ingenious  teacher  will  think  of  many 
useful  purposes  to  which  they  may  be  applied  in  schools. 
Drawing  the  outline  of  the  countries  of  the  earth  upon  such  a 
globe,  would  give  the  pupil  more  correct  ideas  than  could  be 
obtained  in  any  other  way.    As  the  trace  is  easily  removed,  the 
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same  globe  is  to  be  used  by  many  pupils.  Every  college 
ought  to  possess  such  ah  apparatus  for  the  illustration  of 
spherics. 

J^ew  York  State  Convention.  —  A  convention  of  Teachers 
was  held,  for  the  State  of  New  York,  in  October,  at  Utica.  It 
was  intended  to  be  a  preliminary  step  towards  organizing  tlie 
teachers  and  the  friends  of  education  in  that  State  into  a  pub- 
lic body.  Tiie  session  continued  two  days.  The  subject  of 
defects  in  the  existing  system  of  Common  Schools  was  fully 
discussed,  and  some  measures  for  their  removal  and  for  the 
improvement  of  teachers  were  proposed.  Preparations  were 
also  made  for  a  more  general  meeting  to  be  held  in  January. 
We  anticipate  with  much  interest  the  account  of  the  proceed- 
ings which  will  then  take  place,  and  shall  endeavor  to  give  our 
readers  a  full  account  of  them. 


NOTICES. 

Easy  Lessons  in  Perspective,  including  Instructions  for 
Sketching  from  Nature.  18mo.  pp.  66. 

Among  the  thousands  who  devote  no  little  attention  to  the  practice  of 
drawin}^:,  comparatively  a  srnail  number  trouble  themselves  much  with  the 
mathematical  principles  of  Perspective.  To  fix  them  in  the  memory  as  m«- 
chanical  rules  is  I'dboriou^,  —  to  comprohend  their  nature  as  scientific  princi- 
ples, so  as  to  have  them  interwoven  with  the  mind  and  become  as  it  were  a 
part  of  its  very  habit  of  thinking  on  these  subjects,  requires  more  mathc" 
matical  skill,  and  more  power  of  thought,  than  young  pupils  can  generally 
bring  into  requisition.  The  difficulty  seems  to  be  that  the  demonstrations 
are  all  in  solid  geometry,  and  the  lines  and  angles  are,  of  course,  very  im- 
perfectly represented  by  a  diagram  upon  a  plane.  The  book  before  us,  how- 
ever, seems  to  accomplish  all  which  can  be  done  in  this  respect.  The  ele- 
mentary principles  only  are  selected,  —  the  explanations  are  adapted  to  popu- 
lar use  and  are  illustrated  by  appropriate  engravings.  We  would  recommend 
it  to  all  who  attempt  the  art  of  drawing. 

The  Academical  Speaker.  A  Selection  of  Extracts  in  Prose 
and  Verse,  from  Ancient  and  Modern  Autliors,  adapted  for 
Exercises  in  Elocution.     By  B.  D.  Emerson. 

Every  teacher  has  felt  the  difficulty  by  which  his  pupils  are  pressed,  in 
finding  extracts  for  declamations.  This  book  will  afibrd  assistance,  until  its 
stores  shall  be  exhausted  like  those  of  its  predecessors. 

The  compiler  says  in  his  preface,  *  Each  extract  has  been  made  the  sub- 
ject of  inquiries  like  the  following :  —  Has  the  piece  force  and  spirit .'    Is  its 
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moral  tendency  unquestionable  ?  Does  it  convey  a  complete  ^se  intelligi- 
ble to  an  audience  without  the  aid  of  title  or  of  note  ?  Is  the  siyle  pure  and 
In  good  laste  ?  Is  it  in  fine  of  such  a  character  that  a  youth  may  enter  fully 
into  it  ?*  These  principles  seem  to  have  been  faithfully  observed  in  the  se- 
lection. 

A  View  of  the  United  States,  for  the  use  of  Schools  and 
Families,  with  Maps  and  Ene;ravings.  By  Rev.  Hosea  Hil- 
drith.  Author  of  Books  for  New  Hampshire  and  Massachu- 
setts Children. 

All  these  works  aro  written  in  an  interesting  narrative  style,  and  contain 
much  useful  information.  Questions  for  use  at  recitation  are  appended  to  the 
chapters. 

Rudiments  of  Gesture,  Comprising  Illustrations  of  Common 
Faults  in  Attitude  and  Action,  with  Engravings,  and  an  Ap- 
pendix designed  for  Practical  Exercise  in  Declamation.  By 
VVm.  Russell.   18mo.  pp.  48. 

This  treatise  discusses  the  faulty  and  the  correct  positions  and  movements 
of  the  body,  under  the  divisions  of  the  Feet,  the  Lej^s,  the  Trunk,  the  Head, 
the  Hand,  the  Arm.  The  whole  is  fully  illustrated  by  linear  engravings.  It 
must  afford  no  little  assistance,  both  to  teacher  and  pupil. 

A  Geography  of  Essex  County,  for  Young  Children ;  em- 
bracing 

1 .  A  short  Topographical  and  Historical  Sketch  of  every 
Town  ; 

2.  A  general  View  of  the  County,  and  the  Employments  of 
tlie  People  ; 

3.  A  Glossary,  explaining  the  Geographical  and  other  diffi- 
cult terms. 

By  James  G.  Carter  and  Wm.  H.  Brooks.  With  a  Map  of 
the  County.     Boston.   1830.  18mo.  pp.   118. 

The  design  and  eccneral  plan  of  this  work  is  the  same  with  the  Geography 
of  Worcester  County,  noticed  iu  a  recent  number. 

Lessons  in  Enunciation,  by  Wm.  Russell.    1830. 

Thi!  arrangement  of  these  lessons  is  intended  to  be  varied  as  occasion  may 
require,  in  the  instruction  of  various  classes  of  learners.  It  is  mentioned  iq 
the  prefatory  advertisement,  that,  in  commencing  with  very  young  learners, 
it  will  bo  advisable  to  take  up  the  elementary  exercises  on  enunciation,  which 
conMst  chiefly  of  words  of  one  syllable,  and  arc  intended  to  (ix  the  tiue  sound 
of  every  vowel  and  of  every  consonant,  whether  occurring  singly  or  in  com- 
bination. Learners  more  adva'^ced,  but  whose  habits  of  articulation  may  have 
become  vitiated  through  neglect  or  incorrect  example,  are  to  be  introduced 
to  the  examples  of  current  error-;  and  students  whose  object  is  preparation 
for  professional  exercise,  are  furnished  with  a  course  of  practice  on  examples 
adapted  to  the  tones  of  public  speaking. 

The  work  is  thus  meant  to  apply  to  instruction  in  enunciation  from  the 
earliest  age  at  which  pupils  begin  the  practice  of  reading,  onward  to  th0iuoi# 
advanced  period  at  which  habits  are  generally  fixed. 
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